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REVIYAL   EXTRAVAGANCE 


CAUSED   BY 


RESPECTABLE  INDIFFERENCE. 


"  The  prophet  that  hath  a  dream  let  him  tell  a  dream  ;  and  he 
that  hath  my  word  let  him  speak  my  word  faithfully.  What  is  the 
chaff  to  the  wheat  ?  said  the  Lord."  —  Jek.  xxiii.  xxviii. 

It  has  come  very  strongly  to  my  mind,  in  the  course  of 
testifying  against  the  extravagance  of  this  revival  which 
is  now  going  on,  that  there  is  a  word  which  urgently  needs 
saying  on  another  side  of  the  subject.  I  feel  that  this  re- 
vival movement  should  suggest  something  else  to  those  of 
us  who  have  no  faith  in  it,  —  calls  for  something  else  from 
us  besides  criticism  or  protest.  Even  the  fact  that  the 
criticism  and  protest  were  called  forth  not  by  the  mere 
mischievousness  of  the  preaching,  but  by  the  vehement 
denunciation  of  all  who  could  not  so  preach,  does  not 
lessen  the  necessity  for  something  more  and  better.  It  is 
always  a  poor  thing  to  hinder  what  others  are  doing  — 
mistakenly,  it  may  be,  but  still  earnestly,  —  and  to  offer 
nothing  nobler  instead.  Especially  is  it  poor  when  the 
slackness  and  inefficiency  of  the  nobler  thing  is  the  very 
cause  of  the  success  of  that  which  is  less  noble.  And 
that  is  exactly  what  strikes  me  about  that  work  which  I 
have  felt  obliged  to  speak  out  against,  and  which  in  less 
public  ways  so  many  in  other  churches  have  spoken 
against.  This  "  revival "  is  not  something  that  stands 
alone,  unconnected  with  any  thing  else.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  cause  as  an  effect,  and  an  effect  the  real  causes 
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of  which  lie  further  back  and  deeper  in  than  the  nominal 
and  apparent  ones.  Again  and  again,  while  this  has  been 
going  on,  people  have  said  to  me,  "  What  is  the  cause  of 
this  immense  excitement?"  Some  set  it  down  to  the 
gigantic  puiFery  with  which  it  has  everywhere  been  her- 
alded, which  certainly  has  contrasted  curiously  with  the 
eager  professions  of  entire  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit! 
Some  attribute  it  to  the  gregarious  curiosity  by  which  a 
crowd  always  attracts  a  crowd.  Some  think  the  secret  is 
in  the  preaching,  and  others  find  it  in  the  singing.  I  think 
it  lies  deeper  down  than  any  such  matters.  It  lies  in  the 
deep  fact  that  man  must  have  religion ;  and,  if  true  and 
noble  religion  be  not  within  his  reach,  he  is  at  the  mercy 
of  false  and  ignoble  religion  !  The  verities  of  faith  are 
the  grand  realities  of  human  life.  The  soul  cannot  do 
without  religion  any  more  than  the  body  can  live  without 
bread.  If  it  cannot  have  bread,  it  will  snatch  even  at 
husks.  If  those  who  know  the  beautiful,  simple,  elevating 
truth  about  religion  do  not  keep  it  in  its  right  place  before 
men,  —  well,  for  a  time  the  world  may  ignore  it  altogether ; 
society  goes  on  as  if  it  were  not,  and  plunges  deeper  and 
deeper  into  worldliness,  becomes  more  and  more  intensely 
material.  But  that  cannot  last.  By  and  by  the  higher 
nature  asserts  itself  again,  —  asserts  itself  in  a  dumb,  rest- 
less dissatisfaction;  craves  for  something  better  than  it 
has,  or  is,  and  is  ready  to  be  carried  away  by  the  first 
vehement  fanaticism  which  stands  up  and  speaks  out  about 
these  things  in  plain,  unhesitating  words  and  deadly 
earnestness. 

At  the  root  of  this  whole  subject  of  the  revival  lies  the 
lesson  which  it  teaches  us  with  such  tremendous  power,  — 
of  the  reality  of  man's  spiritual  nature  and  of  the  religious 
things  which  answer  to  it.  Man  doesn't  live  by  bread 
alone.  He  cannot.  There  is  a  whole  great  life  in  hira 
that  must  have  something  more.     The  history  of  man- 
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kind  is  teaching  tliis  anew  every  year.  It  teaches  it  by 
the  highest  life  wliich  manifestly  is  lifted  into  its  pure, 
strong,  beautiful  height  of  noblest  manhood  by  faith;  and 
it  teaches  it  by  the  great  mass  of  common  worldly  life 
which  keeps  trying,  one  way  or  another,  to  live  without 
faith  and  cannot.  Here  is  this  great,  seething  life  of  our 
mighty  American  and  English  cities.  When  I  argue 
about  what  religion  is  to  man,  I  am  pointed  often  enough 
to  these  toiling  millions  and  asked,  "  What  is  religion  to 
them  ?  "  I  am  told  they  haven't  it.  What  do  they  care 
about  the  churches  ?  What  are  the  controversies  of  the 
day  to  them  ?  Faith  is  a  sentimental  delusion  for  the 
leisurely  classes ;  an  amiable  relic  of  early  training  in 
those  who  haven't  had  the  unreality  reasoned  out  of  them 
by  free  discussion,  or  knocked  out  of  them  by  life's  stern- 
est facts.  That  is  the  tone  of  the  dilettanti  philosophy 
of  the  present  day,  and  of  the  advanced  liberalisms  that 
think  they  have  outgrown  the  past.  And  they  hold  their 
little,  intellectual  coteries,  and  settle  their  mild,  super- 
cilious scepticisms  according  to  the  latest  speculation  that 
passes  for  science  or  philosophy,  and  look  pityingly  at  the 
crowd  that  are  not  so  far  advanced,  and  sit,  like  Tenny- 
son's personification  of  pure  art, 

"  Holding  no  form  of  creed 
But  contemplating  all." 

and  think  that  so  "  the  riddle  of  this  painful  earth "  is 
emptied  of  its  divine  mystery  and  everlasting  awfulness ! 
And  here  come  these  great  waves  of  religious  excite- 
ment through  society,  catching  up  tens  of  thousands  in 
the  sweep  of  their  fervor,  rousing  dulled,  hardened  souls, 
awaking  torpid  consciences,  touching  deisper  feelings  in 
multitudes  than  they  ever  thought  they  had  in  them,  mak- 
ing men  feel  conscience  and  God  and  eternity  the  awful 
realities  that  they  are,  and  lifting  up  crushed  and  earth- 
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stained  and  hopeless  hearts  into  the  joy  of  experiences 
which,  if  they  are  not  as  lasting  as  they  hope,  are  yet 
glimpses  of  the  truer  life  that  might  be,  that  is  possible 
to  all.  Your  little  systems  are  shivered  into  atoms  by  the 
touch  of  these  mighty  movements  and  longings  of  man's 
nature.  These  are  the  great  necessities.  You  cannot  see 
them.  You  cannot  touch  them.  Yet,  age  after  age,  they 
keep  reasserting  themselves  as  the  most  tremendous 
factors  in  man's  being  and  life;  and  never  "do  they  re- 
assert themselves  with  more  startling  power  than  when,  at 
the  touch  of  some  revival  movement  that  seems  in  itself 
quite  inadequate,  they  burst  forth  with  a  passionate  eager- 
ness that  may  be  short-lived,  but  is  intensely  real. 

The  real,  wholesome,  beautiful  answer  to  this  un- 
quenchable craving  of  the  human  heart  is  that  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  —  Christianity  in  that  holy,  loving  simplicity 
in  which  he  himself  went  about  preaching  it.  But 
what  is  to  be  the  witness  to  men  of  this  religion  ?  It 
stands  in  its  beautiful  holiness  and  purity  in  the  four 
Gospels,  —  and  any  one  can  buy  those  Gospels  for  a  few 
cents.  But  is  that  witness  enough?  No!  No  beautiful 
sentiments  on  a  printed  page  can  speak  to  humanity  at 
large  with  the  power  that  humanity  needs.  Mankind  is 
not  saved  by  books,  but  by  men.  I  feel  to  come  nearer  to 
the  heart  of  what  the  apostles  meant  by  speaking  of  Christ 
as  "  the  word  made  flesh,"  when  I  see  how,  age  by  age, 
"the  Word"  has  always  to  be  "made  flesh;"  the  high 
truth,  the  divine  thought,  has  always  to  be  translated  into 
life,  brought  out  in  living  manhood  and  womanhood  in 
order  to  have  its  real  power  in  the  world.  And  that 
ought  to  be  the  living  significance  of  all  these  Christian 
churches  that  rear  themselves  in  their  calm  beauty  in  the 
midst  of  man's  eager,  hurrying  life.  They  ought  not  to 
stand  for  a  dead  Christianity,  but  for  a  living  Christ ;  and 
they  ought  to  stand  for  him,  not  by  the  creed  they  sug- 
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gest  in  their  name  or  embody  in  their  rules,  but  by  the 
spirit  which  those  Avho  uphold  them  and  belong  to  them 
are  honestly  trying  to  cherish  and  to  live  out.  There  is 
nothing  more  beautiful  in  this  world,  than  the  idea  of  a 
number  of  men  and  women,  touched  by  that  beautiful, 
simple,  merciful  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  drawn  together  by 
their  loving  reverence  for  him,  and  trying  how  near  they 
can  come  to  his  spirit,  and  how  nearly  they  can  reproduce 
it.  A  band  of  Christian  people,  touched  by  the  sense  of 
his  thought  and  feelinor  towards  God,  and  his  thought  and 
feeling  towards  men  ;  coming  together,  week  by  week,  to 
try  to  get  a  clearer,  more  realizing  sense  of  that  thought 
and  feeling  of  his  ;  and,  in  the  light  of  that,  looking  up  in 
happy  worship  to  the  great  Father-Life,  doing  what  they 
can  together  for  that  work  of  saving  and  blessing  the 
world  all  about  them,  and  going  back  into  the  world's 
common  ways  and  doings,  with  purer  hearts,  and  strength- 
ened purposes,  and  a  sturdier  hold  on  duty,  and  a  tenderer, 
kinder  feeling  to  all  with  whom  they  have  to  do.  That  is 
the  true  idea  of  a  Christian  church ;  that  is  what  every 
church  of  Christ  ought  to  mean :  that  is  what  this 
Church  of  the  Messiah  of  ours  here  ought  to  mean,  and 
every  church  in  this  great  city.  What  a  blessing  and  what 
a  power,  if  there  were  any  thing  of  this  kind  !  I  don't  say 
if  they  were  this  perfectly,  but  if  this  was  the  main  spirit 
and  purpose,  if  this  was  the  idea  that  those  who  build 
them  and  those  who  carry  them  on,  —  those  at  the  heart 
and  the  head  of  each  society,  —  really  held  before  them- 
selves and  their  fellow-members,  and  tried  for  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  such  an  aim.  Could  such  churches  fail  of  their 
effect  ?  Chrysostom  used  to  say  that  "  if  the  Christian 
church  were  but  for  one  day  what  it  ought  to  be,  the 
whole  world  would  be  converted  before  nightfjiU." 

But  oh,  what  a  humiliation  to  turn  from  these  thoughts 
—  and   they  are   the   simple   truth  —  of   what    Christ's 
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churches  ought  to  be,  to  think  of  what  they  actually  are ! 
"  Beautiful  outwardly."  Yes,  I  suppose  there  never  was 
a  land  in  which  the  churches  were  more  richly  adorned. 
Do  I  object  to  that,  in  itself  ?  Not  I !  I  always  have 
maintained  that  the  buildings  we  raise  for  our  worship  of 
God,  and  for  winning  men  into  discipleship  to  that  great 
Teacher  and  Saviour,  should  be  the  most  beautiful  that  our 
hearts  can  devise,  and  that  it  is  an  object  which  deserves 
to  be  glorified  with  every  thing  by  which  art  or  music  can 
attract,  rest,  gladden,  elevate  the  soul  of  man.  But  what 
if  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  churches  are  only 
another  branch  of  the  ostentatious  extravagance  which  is 
sapping  the  simplicity  and  honesty  of  modern  life  ?  What 
if  these  costly  structures  are  -erected  not  for  the  glory  of 
God,  but  for  the  glorification  of  their  builders!  What  if 
they  are  the  outcome,  not  of  humility  delighting  to  give 
the  very  best  and  most  it  can  for  God,  but  of  pride  want- 
ing to  outvie  the  rest  of  the  churches  round  I  What  if 
they  are  the  outcome  not  of  giving  at  all,  either  from 
humility  or  pride,  but  of  borrowing,  what  is  given  being 
about  enough  to  build  a  plain,  substantial  church ;  and  the 
extra  amount  that  goes  for  grandeur  and  adornment,  being 
not  anybody's  gift,  but  a  great  borrowing  speculation  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  draw  in  a  crowd,  and  be  cleared  off 
sometime!  And  what  if  this  cheap,  borrowed  magnifi- 
cence, instead  of  drawing  people  in,  keeps  them  out,  —  by 
making  the  cost  of  keeping  it  up  too  great  for  poor  or 
struggling  people  to  take  their  share  in ;  and,  instead  of 
ennobling  the  church's  life,  utterly  belittles  it  with  a  con- 
stant worry  of  care  about  its  debt !  I  am  afraid  that  it  is 
so ;  I  don't  say  everywhere,  or  altogether,  but  that  this 
element  enters  into  the  church-life  of  this  time  with  a 
bhghting  and  deadening  23ower.  And  it  is  mischievous 
all  round  ;  for  it  not  only  keej^s  out  the  jDOor,  but  it  keeps 
out  multitudes  who  would  repel  such  an  epithet,  and  yet 
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who  do  not  like  to  join  a  burdened  and  struggling  cause  ; 
and,  worse  of  all,  it  exhausts  the  zeal  and  working  power 
that  is  wanted  for  simple,  loving  Christian  work,  in  fairs 
and  entertainments  and  the  innumerable  devices  for  eking 
out  the  insufficient  funds. 

And  turn  from  the  thought  of  the  outward  temples  to 
the  inward  church,  —  the  bands  of  men  and  women  who 
make  up  the  real  churches  in  God's  sight.  That  is  what 
matters  most !  That  is  what  tells  most  u])on  society ! 
And  I  believe  it  does  tell,  to  some  extent.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  church  but  has  at  the  heart  of  it  some  little 
band  of  earnest,  true-liearted  people,  who  are  ready  in 
every  good  work,  and  who  do  their  share  twice-told,  per- 
haps, in  order  to  keep  this  and  that  good  Christ-like  work 
going,  the  best  they  know,  —  the  fiiithful  few  who  aie 
always  at  their  posts,  always  cheerful  and  kind,  always 
ready  to  "  lend  a  hand."  But  how  many  are  these  for  all 
the  churches  that  there  are  ?  And  what  must  be  said 
about  the  rank  and  file  ?  —  the  people  w^ho  have  never 
taken  hold  of  religion  with  any  earnest  purpose  of  their 
souls,  never  set  their  hearts  right  to  it ;  who  are  interested 
in  their  church  to  some  extent ;  want  to  see  it  successful ; 
want  to  hear  it  well  spoken  of  in  the  city ;  are  apt  critics 
if  any  thing  goes  awry,  but  who  have  no  idea  of  putting 
themselves  out  of  the  way  for  it ;  who  don't  begin  to  know 
the  meaning  of  self-sacrifice  ;  who  are  glad  enough  to  join 
in  church  entertainments,  but  never  lift  a  finger  or  give 
up  a  luxury  or  a  pleasure  to  help  the  church's  work  upon 
the  world. 

And  how  many  more  are  there  about  our  churches  who 
are  not  even  of  this  much  use  !  who  have  some  sort  of 
connection  with  this  or  that  church,  —  go  there  when  they 
go  anywhere  ;  or,  as  is  the  case  with  thousands,  who  never 
take  hold  anywhere  at  all,  but  now  and  then,  wdien  the 
humor  takes  them,  turn  into   some  one  of  the  churches 
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about,  —  and  that  is  about  the  whole  of  it;  and  yet  they 
would  think  it  very  uncharitable  if  they  were  told  that 
they  were  not  Christians  ;  and  if  they  are  sick  they  look 
for  Christian  comfort,  and  if  they  are  dying  they  look 
to  be  buried  with  words  of  Christian  hope.  And  they 
are  always  "  liberal,"  —  oh,  yes,  ever  so  liberal ;  but  it  is 
the  liberality  which  comes  not  of  thinking  for  themselves 
with  earnest  freedom,  but  of  not  thinking  earnestly  at  all. 

Oh,  but  this  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  good  for  some- 
thing more  than  this  "  respectable  indifference" ! 

What  can  this  do  ?  What  can  it  do  for  those  who  hold 
it  so  ?  What  can  it  do  for  the  great  world  outside,  that  so 
sorely  needs  living  light  and  cheer  and  help  ?  Why,  think 
of  what  is  round  about  these  Christian  churches  here  in  our 
cities.  You  are  proud  of  your  city,  proud  of  its  archi- 
tectural beauty,  proud  of  its  dauntless  enterprise,  proud 
of  its  vast  population;  —  you  may  well  be.  So  am  I! 
But  is  that  all?  Is  there  nothing  that  you  are  not  proud 
of,  nothing  that,  sometimes,  as  you  see  it,  makes  you  feel 
a  wondering  sadness  and  a  longing  that  something  could 
be  done  to  make  things  better?  Do  you  ever  pass 
through  those  worse  and  poorer  quarters  where  the 
wretched,  broken-down  houses  are  huddled  together,  with 
no  trim  gardens  and  no  tree-bordered  streets  ?  And  if 
■you  do,  does  it  set  you  only  trying  how  quickly  you  can 
"  pass  by  on  the  other  side,"  or  only  thinking  that  a  great 
fire  would  not  be  an  unmixed  evil,  if  it  only  swept  that 
"poor  property"  away?  Does  it  not  set  you  thinking 
what  life  must  be  there,  —  what  it  must  be  to  the  little 
children,  many  of  them  brought  up  to  swear  and  beg  and 
steal,  so  few  of  them  ever  in  the  public  school ;  w^hat  it 
must  be  to  the  poor  women,  whom  you  see  here  and 
there,  about  those  shanties,  draggled  and  slovenly,  all  the 
sweet  grace  of  womanhood  long  faded  out  of  them ;  what 
it  must  be  to  the  men,  whom,  on  Sundays,  if  you  will 
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look,  you  may  see  loafing  listlessly  about?  When  you 
see  such  things,  —  and  they  are  near  enough  and  plenty 
enough,  if  you  will  only  look  for  them,  —  does  it  never 
cross  your  mind  how  Christ  would  feel  about  theiij,  if  he 
were  here  ?  Do  you  think  he  would  spend  all  his  leisure 
riding  up  and  down  your  avenues  or  boulevards,  and  have 
a  seat  on  Sundays  in  some  high-toned  church,  and  think 
no  more  about  it  ?  Or  that,  if  his  attention  were  called  to 
all  this,  he  would  give  ten  dollars  now  and  then  for  some 
poor  mission,  and  that,  perhaps,  with  a  feeling  that,  really, 
religion  is  getting  almost  too  expensive  for  hard  times  ? 

And  it  is  not  only  for  such  as  these.  I  am  not  think- 
ing especially  of  what  the  churches  might  be  to  the  poor. 
I  feel  that  there  is  a  much  larger  fliilure  in  them  than  that. 
I  look  at  the  hard,  keen,  driving  life  of  this  great  commu- 
nity. I  look  at  the  tens  of  thousands  who  go  down,  day  by 
day,  into  that  great  fierce  race  and  battle  of  toil.  I  think 
of  what  life  is  to  so  many  of  these,  —  such  a  grim,  eager 
strain ;  such  heavy  cares ;  such  weariness,  a  weariness 
that  at  night  leaves  them  with  no  spirit  to  read  or  think, 
that  on  Sundays  leaves  them  hardly  heart  to  pray. 
I  think  of  them  as  life  wears  down  towards  age,  and  the 
brightness  has  faded,  and  the  pleasures  have  ceased  to 
please  ;  and  perhaps  success  has  come,  but  a  success  with 
care  and  restlessness,  and  no  happy  peace  at  the  heart  of 
it.  Perhaps  success  has  not  come ;  but  only  the  old,  hard, 
up-hill  path  for  the  tired  feet,  and  away  beyond  all  a 
coming  change  that  may  come  any  day,  and  which  the 
heart  has  no  joy  in  thinking  of,  but  rather  tries  not  to 
think  of,  wishes  to  ignore,  —  but  cannot. 

I  think,  in  a  word,  of  all  the  eager,  driving  worldliness 
of  this  time,  that  I  suppose  has  to  be,  but  that  needn't  be 
alone  ;  that  might  be  lighted  up,  sweetened,  made  a  purer, 
better  thing  by  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not 
one  class,  nor  another  class,  but  the  whole  life  around  us, 
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that  wants  these  old,  everlastmg  truths  of  God,  and  the 
soul  and  providence,  and  duty  and  eternity,  witnessing  to 
it  with  the  living  earnestness  of  hearts  on  fire  with  faith. 
But  the  churches  go  on  in  their  old,  dull  way,  some  of 
them  droning  out  doctrines  that  thoughtful  men  have  lost 
faith  in,  that  no  one  puts  very  strongly  now,  that  the  liv- 
ing power  has  gone  out  of.  And  others  with  nobler, 
larger  thoughts  only  half  uttering  them,  putting  the  new 
wine  into  bottles  as  like  the  old  as  may  be.  And  others 
again,  with  perhaps  the  brightest,  clearest  truth,  content 
to  have  it ;  doing  nothing  to  make  it  a  power  ;  with  light, 
but  no  heat ;  with  very  much  respectability  and.  very 
much  indifference !     And  so  the  multitude  pass  by. 

All  this  is  what  gives  the  revival  its  power.  Here  is 
this  mighty  mass  of  human  lives,  —  Avith  their  cares,  their 
follies,  their  pleasures  that  don't  half  satisfy,  their  eager 
worldlincss,  their  sins,  their  vague,  fitful  thoughts  of  faith; 
but,  und.er  all,  hearts  and  consciences  and  souls  that  are 
going  to  live  on  for  ever,  and  can  never  quite  forget  it. 
Is  it  wonderful  that  when,  at  last,  there  comes  along  a 
man  who  has  nothing  of  the  dull  routine  of  the  churches 
about  him ;  who  talks  about  these  grand  realities  not  in 
mincing,  pulpit  phrases,  but  in  the  downright  language  of 
store  and  street ,  who  is  in  dead  earnest,  and  speaks  in 
tones  of  fierce  conviction,  and  who  has,  at  the  heart  of 
all,  a  kind,  loving  anxiety  for  every  wretched  drunkard,  or 
poor,  lost  child  he  meets,  —  is  it  wonderful  that  men 
crowd  to  hear  him  ?  The  people  can  understand  him. 
He  makes  religion  a  living  thing  to  them.  He  breaks 
down  their  doubts  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  own  vehe- 
ment certainty.  He  proclaims  to  them  bright  hopes  which 
answer  to  the  half  longing  of  many  a  wakeful  and  rest- 
less hour.  He  lifts  them,  if  it  be  for  a  short-lived  ecstasy, 
out  of  the  dull,  unenlightened  greed  of  earthly  care.  He 
touches  the  springs  of  thoughts  and  feelings  which  many 
have  hardly  been  conscious  of  since  they  were  children. 
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Why,  tl\en,  do  I  lift  a  word  against  his  work,  some  of 
you  may  feel  inclined  to  ask.  Why?  I  ask  myself  that, 
sometimes.  It  cuts  me  to  the  quick  to  have  to  do  it,  and 
all  the  more  that  I  am  conscious  that  his  word  and  work 
so  carry  people  away,  because  those  who  have  had  truer 
and  better  things  to  say  have  not  said  them,  or  have  said 
them  with  such  slack  indifference.  But  all  the  same  the 
word  of  protest  has  to  be  spoken.  For  it  is  one  thing  to 
waken  up  men's  souls,  and  another  really  to  help  and  save 
them.  I  believe  Mr.  Moody  is  wakening  up  these  souls 
to  give  them  something  that  will  not  satisfy,  and  that  has 
no  saving  in  it.  I  believe  he  excites  them  into  a  moment 
of  ecstatic  glory,  which  too  soon  they  will  find  out  is  not 
the  salvation  he  persuades  that  it  is,  and  which  will  soon 
leave  all  but  a  very  few  in  a  more  helpless  state  than  they 
were  to  begin  with.  I  believe  his  whole  basis  of  appeal 
is  dishonoring  to  God  and  degrading  to  man,  and  one 
which,  if  the  churches  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  vehement  eagerness  with  which  he  insists  upon  it, 
would  put  back  the  whole  tone  of  their  thought  and 
work  a  quarter  of  a  century.  So,  I  dare  not  hold  from 
speaking.  I  dare  not  let  the  great,  bright  truths  of  Christ's 
own  gospel  which  have  been  coming  into  clearer  view 
throughout  all  churches,  be  clouded  over  by  this  whirl- 
wind of  old,  worn-out,  mischievous  superstitions  for  the 
sake  of  the  thunderbolt  which  is  undoubtedly  at  the  heart 
of  it. 

But,  having  so  spoken  about  this  revival,  I  feel  that  I 
am  bound  to  be  doubly  plain  and  faithful  in  speaking 
henceforth  about  the  duties  of  every  Christian  church  and 
all  Christian  people.  I  think  it  has  never  come  to  me  so 
strongly  before,  what  a  blessing  to  men  that  simple,  prac- 
tical religion,  as  Jesus  Christ  himself  preached  it  and  lived 
it,  might  be,  —  aye,  how  awfully  needed  it  is,  and  how 
the  silence  and  indifference  of  those  who  hold  it  leave 
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men  at  the  mercy  of  every  vehement  zealot  even  of  the 
poorest  superstition.  I  would  that  my  voice  could  reach 
all  those  who  hold  the  more  liberal  and  reasonable  faith 
in  other  churches  besides  ours,  and  yet  who,  from  love  of 
peace,  let  the  old  errors  stand  for  the  only  way  of  salva- 
tion and  make  no  sign.  I  know  that  there  are  numbers 
of  such  people.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  church, 
even  among  those  that  most  pass  for  "  evangelical "  and 
"  orthodox,"  and  that  stand  firmest  for  the  "  ancient  ways," 
which  does  not  include  j^eople  who  no  more  believe  those 
old  schemes  of  doctrine  than  I  do,  and  who,  in  their  own 
thoughts,  just  hold  for  the  simple  Christianity  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  I  appeal  to 
these  to  be  more  outspoken.  The  time  is  come  when 
your  openest  word  is  needed.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  speak 
out  from  my  standpoint.  Speak  out  from  your  own,  — 
only  do  speak  out.  You  speak  your  liberalism  in  closets 
when  it  wants  telling  from  the  house-tops.  You  are 
speaking  of  it  just  enough  to  clear  your  own  souls,  when 
it  wants  speaking  out  loud  enough  to  help  other  people's 
souls.  Let  those  who  still  believe  the  dreams  of  the  old 
creeds,  preach  them ;  but  "  He  that  hath  my  Word,  saith 
the  Lord,  let  him  speak  my  Word  faithfully." 

And  I  would  fain  speak  to  those  who  have  kept  aloof 
from  churches  altogether ;  who  hold  very  much  this  sim- 
pler faith  —  this  thought  of  the  great  Father-Life,  this 
appreciative  trust  in  human  nature,  this  large,  charitable 
hope  for  the  life  to  come,  —  but  who  have,  perhaps,  found 
no  church  that  has  seemed  a  worthy  embodiment  of  it, 
and  so  have  never  joined  themselves  with  any.  I  urge 
you  to  quit  this  fruitless  isolation.  You  will  not  find  any 
perfect  church  this  side  heaven.  No;  but  band  your- 
selves with  those  who  seem  to  you  the  nearest  to  the 
truth  as  far  as  you  see  it,  and  the  openest  to  see  more 
truth.     Perhaps   you  do  not   think   they  can  help   you 
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much ;  well,  help  them ;  strengthen  their  work ;  throw 
yourself  heartily  in  among  them.  Why,  the  liberal  faith 
should  be  the  strongest  of  all  to-day,  if  only  those  who 
hold  4t,  more  or  less  clearly,  would  all  join  heartily  to- 
gether, and  make  it  a  living  power  and  helj)  it  on. 

And  now,  my  final  word  to  you,  my  fellow-members  of 
our  own  church.  I  ask  you  to  take  these  thoughts  at 
heart.  Ask  yourselves  if  we  have  been  all  that  —  with 
this  broad,  manly  freedom  of  ours,  and  this  strong,  simple 
Christianity  —  we  ought  to  have  been.  Ask  yourselves 
how  far  these  words  I  have  been  speaking  about  the  re- 
spectable indifference  of  the  day  are  true  of  our  church. 
Ask  yourselves  what  we  are  doing  to  make  our  Chris- 
tianity a  strong,  happy  reality  among  ourselves  and  to 
those  outside.  Face  the  truth  and  fact  about  this,  in 
the  solemn  light  of  that  great  need  and  craving  and  pre- 
paredness of  society  which  this  revival  has  revealed. 
And  may  God,  who  has  given  us  the  light  of  our  faith, 
touch  our  hearts  with  the  fire  of  it,  that  so  our  church- 
life  together  may  be  kindled  into  that  warm,  happy  glow 
which,  week  by  week,  may  make  it  good  to  us  to  meet 
together,  and  which  may  shine  out  through  all  our  word 
and  work  into  the  world  of  doubting,  struggling,  care- 
worn, tempted  souls  with  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Master's  invitation,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
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BY    REV.    C.    C.    EVERETT. 


Two  theories  of  Human  Nature  are  often  expressed, 
neither  of  which  is  wholly  true,  and  neither  of  which  is 
fully  believed,  even  by  those  who  have  adopted  it  as  their 
own.  One  of  these  theories  is  that  human  nature  is  whol- 
ly evil ;  the  other  is  that  human  nature  is  wholly  good  and 
perfect.  One  explains  all  the  evil  in  the  world  by  the 
utterly  depraved  natures  of  the  individuals  who  make  up 
society;  the  other  explains  Che  sins  of  the  individual  by 
the  evil  which  he  finds  embodied  in  the  outer  world.  To 
the  one,  each  separate  life  is  a  turbid  stream,  polluting 
the  fair  earth ;  to  the  other,  each  new  life  is  a  fountain 
sweet  and  pure,  whose  waters  will  soon  become  polluted 
by  the  mire  through  which  they  flow.  Neither  of  these 
theories  is  fully  believed.  Those  who  insist  most  strongly 
on  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature,  we  find  recogniz- 
ing, in  actual  life,  the  native  virtues  of  the  soul ;  while 
those  who  insist  on  the  perfect  purity  of  the  individual 
nature  at  its  birth,  recognize  differences  in  character,  and 
original  predispositions  to  certain  faults  or  vices.  Neither 
of  these  theories  can  be  wholly  true.  If  man  is  wholly 
evil,  whence  the  good  that  is  in  the  world?    If  man  is 
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wholly  good,  whence  the  evil  ?  The  doctrine  of  the  total 
depravity  of  man,  indeed,  confutes  itself.  If  it  is  my  na- 
ture to  do  what  we  call  evil,  then  it  ceases  to  be  evil. 
Tlie  lines  of  Dr.  Watts  suggest  a  truth  that  may  be  ap- 
plied to  every  sphere  of  life.     We  say,  — 

"  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite, 
For  God  hath  made  them  so; 
Let  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight, 
For  'tis  their  nature  too." 

We  call  a  man  sinful  in  proportion  as  he  lives  like  the 
beasts ;  but  if  that  is  his  nature,  if  God  has  made  him  so,  it 
ceases  to  be  sin.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  a  large  part 
of  this  continent,  as  well  as  of  Europe,  was  once  covered 
with  glaciers.  Scientific  men  formerly  attempted  to  ex- 
plain this  accumulation  of  glacial  ice,  by  showing  how  a 
period  of  intense  cold  might  have  been  brought  upon  the 
earth.  The  colder  the  earth  of  the  past,  the  better,  they 
thought,  they  understood  this  glacial  action.  It  is  now 
known,  that,  in  such  intense  cold,  no  glacier  could  have  been 
formed.  Heat  is  needed  to  cause  such  an  accumulation 
of  vapor  from  the  ocean,  that,  when  it  congealed,  it  should 
settle  down  in  these  almost  inconceivable  masses.  A 
wholly  evil  nature  cannot  sin,  more  than  a  wholly  cold 
world  can  produce  glaciers.  There  is  needed  within  the 
nature  a  principle  or  a  possibility  of  goodness  to  make  sin 
possible. 

If  we  leave  our  theories,  and  look  at  the  world  as  it  is, 
we  find  good  and  evil  side  by  side ;  we  find  even  the  germs 
of  good  and  evil  side  by  side,  in  every  individual  nature. 
Our  problem  is  to  understand  the  relation  in  which  these 
two  elements  stand  to  one  another. 

When  we  look  more  closely,  we  find  that  all  virtues  stand 
in  a  certain  connection  with  one  another.  Together,  they 
form  a  perfect  whole.     Each  is  needed  by  all  the  rest  for 
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their  completeness ;  and  each  needs  all  the  rest,  or  it  is  im- 
perfect. We  can  conceive  of  an  ideal  man  in  which  all 
virtues  exist,  each  in  its  true  proportion,  and  together  form 
a  beautiful  and  complete  unity.  This  possible  perfection 
and  harmonious  co-existence  we  see  to  be  the  plan  after 
which  human  nature  is  shaped.  This  completed  plan  is 
what  we  strive  to  realize  in  our  dreams,  our  romances,  our 
loves  and  aspirations.  We  cannot  conceive,  as  was  just 
stated,  of  a  being  wholly  evil.  We  can  conceive,  and  can- 
not help  conceiving,  of  a  being  wholly  good.  There  is 
thus  the  trace  of  plan  and  system  in  the  goodness,  while 
the  evil  is  only  the  imperfection  and  interruption  of  this 
ideal  plan. 

The  question  now  meets  us,  Is  this  perfect  nature,  of 
which  we  can  trace  the  imperfect  and  scattered  elements, 
ruined  or  incomplete?  When  we  see  these  scattered  human 
virtues,  of  which  no  life  is  wholly  destitute,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  sin  and  wrong,  ennoble  the  world,  are  we  looking 
upon  the  ruins,  the  broken  arches,  the  crumbling  pillars,  of 
a  past  perfection ;  or  are  we  looking  at  the  broad  founda- 
tion and  uprising  columns  of  a  perfection  that  is  yet  to  be  ? 
According  as  we  take  one  or  the  other  of  these  views  is  our 
thought  of  humanity  sad  or  hopeful.  To  many,  the  grand- 
est exhibition  of  human  virtue  can  be  only  sorrowful.  It 
can  remind  them  only  of  the  greatness  of  their  loss.  If  a 
fragment  is  so  fair,  what  must  have  been  the  original  mag- 
nificence? Not  merely  do  they  wander  among  ruins;  these 
ruins  are  blasted  by  a  curse.  It  was  the  bolt  of  the  wrath 
of  God  that  scattered  the  fair  structure ;  and  whatever  re- 
mains, however  beautiful  at  first  sight,  is  yet  scarred  by  the 
mark  of  his  anger.  To  others,  the  virtues  of  human  life 
have  a  grace  and  a  joy  that  are  not  in  themselves.  They 
are  not  merely  lovely;  they  are  the  prophecies  of  the 
grander  loveliness  that  is  to  come.     The  world  is  to  them 
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no  ruin  blasted  and  accursed.  They  see  the  city  of  God 
slowly  forming  itself  out  of  the  chaos ;  and  they  see,  above 
all,  the  smile  of  God's  blessing. 

We  can  determine  which  of  these  theories  is  true,  only 
by  considering  the  arguments  upon  which  they  rest.  The 
belief  that  human  nature  is  a  ruin,  blasted  by  the  curse  of 
God,  rests  upon  the  story  of  the  fall  of  man,  as  it  is  re- 
lated in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  supported  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  other  nations,  that  speak  of  a  golden  age  in  the 
distant  past.  What  is  the  element  of  human  nature,  from 
which  springs  the  tendency  to  this  backward-looking  glance, 
by  which  individuals,  as  well  as  races,  turn  so  often  with 
sad  longing  to  their  early  years,  we  need  not  here  inquire  ; 
neither  is  there  a  necessity  for  examining  the  authority  of 
the  passage  in  Genesis  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
The  incident  of  the  speaking  serpent,  and  of  the  formation 
of  woman  from  a  rib  taken  out  of  the  side  of  Adam,  would 
seem  to  remove  this  narration  from  the  sphere  of  literal 
history.  The  name  of  the  "  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil "  —  a  tree  which  grows  only  in  the  gardens  of  the 
soul  —  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  story  was  not  origi- 
nally intended  to  be  received  as  historic  fact;  while  the 
yielding  of  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  very  first  temptation 
would  show  that  they  could  not  have  been  originally  very 
different  from  the  weakest  of  their  descendants.  The  Greek 
legend  of  Pandora  is  commonly  related,  as  if  Pandora 
brought,  in  a  chest,  to  man,  all  the  evils  of  life.  The  genu- 
ine legend  was  different.  Man,  it  relates,  had  all  the  evils 
of  life  locked  up  in  a  box,  from  which  they  could  not  escape. 
Pandora  persuaded  him  to  lift  the  lid,  and  they  came  forth, 
and  filled  the  earth  with  grief  and  terror.  Such  is  the  true 
conception  of  the  fall  of  man,  in  contrast  with  the  one 
commonly  held.  The  heart  of  man  was  the  sealed  cliest, 
which  contained  all  sins  and  woes.     Temptation  could  not 
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bring  tliem.  It  could  only  persuade  man  to  lift  the  fatal 
lid.  The  story  of  the  fall  has  a  sublime  truth  and  signifi- 
cance ;  but  its  truth  does  not  lie  on  the  plane  of  history, 
and  its  significance  does  not  concern  the  hard  facts  which 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the  human 
race. 

For  the  belief  that  human  nature  is  not  ruined,  but  in- 
complete, we  have  the  unvaried  testimony  of  history,  so 
far  as  history  has  traced  the  course  of  human  development. 
History  is,  indeed,  and  always  will  be,  imperfect.  It  has 
not  reached,  and  probably  never  will  reach,  the  beginning 
of  the  life  of  man  upon  the  earth.  But,  so  far  as  it  has 
penetrated  backward,  it  has  found  itself  tending  towards 
the  savage  or  barbarous  state ;  and  the  earliest  traces  of 
human  presence  are  the  traces  of  savage  or  barbarous 
life.  Even  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  describes  the  fair 
beginning  of  human  history,  shows  traces  of  a  preceding 
polytheism.  Its  very  words,  the  words  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Creator  himself,  are  half-converted  heathen.  The 
conception  is  monotheistic ;  but  the  language,  "  Let  us  make 
man  in  our  image,"  is  polytheistic.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  historic  detail  or  discussion.  I  know  the  mystery  which 
broods  over  the  first  life  of  man  upon  the  earth.  What 
agencies  of  creation  or  of  elevation  were  at  work,  it  is  not 
for  us,  at  present,  to  say.  It  is  only  a  flippant  conceit 
that  can  give  unhesitating  judgment.  We  can  only  say, 
that,  so  far  as  known  facts  can  be  laid  hold  of,  the  history 
of  the  human  race  has  been  a  progressive  one.  We  can 
take  this  for  a  certainty;  while  the  assumption  of  a  fall, 
from  the  effects  of  which  this  progress  is  a  slow  emerging, 
is  purely  hypothetical,  and  may  be  left  out  of  the  account, 
until  we  have  some  historical  ground  to  sustain  it. 

If  it  be  true,  as  history  represents,  that  the  race  of 
man  is  progressing  from  a  state  of  savage  and  barbarous 
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life  to  a  life  of  love  and  knowledge,  to  the  refinements  of 
civilization,  and  to  the  inspiration  of  Christianity,  we  have 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  min- 
gled good  and  evil  in  life.  We  should  be  prepared  to  find 
all  the  wrong  and  the  violence  that  we  do  find.  From  half- 
civilized  savages  what  more  could  we  expect?  The  law  of 
hereditary  descent,  which  is  elsewhere  so  powerful,  cannot 
be  disregarded  here.  We  find  even  in  our  household  pets 
traces  of  the  wild  life  of  their  remote  ancestors ;  and  we 
must  believe  that  only  very  slowly  would  the  tendencies 
inwrought  by  ages  of  barbarous  life  be  eliminated  from 
the  very  structure  of  the  race.  Then,  too,  our  habits  of 
thought,  our  prejudices,  our  habits  of  feeling,  our  forms 
of  government,  our  literature,  our  theologies,  are  all  of 
the  past.  Each  generation  has  its  successor  in  its  train- 
ing, and  it  has  been  so  from  the  beginning.  Very  slowly, 
then,  can  humanity  have  moved  along  its  way.  Moreover, 
as  this  elevation  of  the  race,  and  of  the  individuals  that 
compose  it,  depends  upon  a  moral  purpose ;  whenever  this 
purpose  is  temporarily  missing,  there  will  be  a  lapse,  a 
sliding-back,  so  that  the  ground  won  will  have  to  be  won 
over  again.  This  is  the  disturbing  effect  of  sin  in  human 
history,  —  of  sin  which  is  the  close-following  shadow  of 
freedom. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  no  rose-colored  view  of 
human  nature.  It  recognizes  all  its  faults,  its  vices,  its 
sins.  It  recognizes  the  hard  selfishness  which  forms  so 
great  an  element  even  in  our  most  advanced  society.  But 
it  recognizes  also  the  virtues  of  humanity.  It  has  a  place 
for  all  the  flashes  of  nobility  and  of  self-sacrificing  heroism, 
which  have  glorified,  at  however  rare  intervals,  the  history 
of  every  race.  It  has  a  place  for  those  individuals  who 
seem  to  us  perfect,  who  are  themselves  the  prophecies  and 
the  exemplars  of  the  coming  completeness  of  that  common 
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nature  of  which  they  are  partakers.  It  has  a  place  for  the 
scattered  and  often  hidden  beginnings  and  hints  of  a  better 
nature,  which  we  find  even  in  the  most  depraved.  Still 
more,  it  recognizes  the  royal  claims  and  bearing  of  vir- 
tue, wherever  it  appears,  and  the  homage  which  the  lowest 
and  the  vilest  pay  to  it.  Virtue  does  not  appear  upon  the 
earth  as  vanquished  or  dethroned.  Its  dignity  is  not  tra- 
ditional, due  by  courtesy  to  its  past  supremacy.  Virtue, 
wherever  it  appears,  feels  itself  young  and  strong,  the  heir 
of  the  world ;  and  men  recognize,  by  a  certain  instinctive 
prescience,  the  reality  of  its  coming  power. 

"We  need  hardly  ask,  whether  the  belief  that  human 
nature  is  a  melancholy  ruin  of  the  past,  or  that  it  is  indeed 
as  yet  incomplete,  but  sublime  already  with  the  grandeur  of 
its  coming  perfection,  falls  in  best  with  the  tendencies  and 
instincts  of  the  present.  The  theory  that  human  nature  is 
a  ruin  might  have  been  believed,  indeed,  among  the  corrup- 
tions that  marked  the  period  when  the  Roman  Empire 
was  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  men  fancied  that  the  world 
itself  was  hastening  to  its  end.  It  might  be  believed, 
perhaps,  even  now,  in  the  old  world,  where  tradition  still 
controls  the  lives,  if  not  the  hearts,  of  men.  It  might  be 
believed  at  other  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  but 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  in  the  midst  of  the  untram- 
melled thought  and  the  fresh  springing  life  of  this  new 
world,  such  a  doctrine  can  have  neither  place  nor  power. 
It  lies  athwart  the  course  of  all  the  ideas  and  principles 
which  mark  the  present.  Faith  in  man  is  the  form,  which, 
in  the  present  age,  faith  in  God  pre-eminently  takes.  Men 
once  fiincied  that  they  honored  God  by  degrading,  in  their 
thought,  the  nature  of  man.  Now  men  can  find  no  better 
way  of  honoring  God  than  by  recognizing  the  traces  of  the 
reflection  of  his  perfections,  however  faint  and  scattered,  in 
the  human  soul.     All  the  great  movements  of  the  present 
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rest  on  this  faith  in  human  nature.  The  world  is  slowly 
becoming  democratic.  In  remote  nations  and  in  divers 
ways,  we  find,  the  principle  of  democracy  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  ruling  power.  In  this  nation,  it  is  fully 
recognized  in  theory,  however  imperfectly  in  fact,  as  the 
one  central  and  fundamental  principle ;  and  democracy  can 
have  no  other  basis  than  faith  in  human  nature.  Even  the 
church  in  America,  which  involves  the  most  delicate  and 
the  loftiest  relations  of  the  soul,  rests  upon  a  popular 
basis.  No  matter  what  the  professed  belief  of  any  church 
may  be;  when  it  throws  itself,  fully  and  unreservedly, 
upon  the  people  for  its  support,  it  shows  that  it  has  faith  in 
the  people,  in  those  religious  instincts  which  are  its  only 
firm  foundation,  in  that  love  of  the  highest  which  seeks  to 
embody  itself  in  outward  form  and  service. 

This  faith  in  human  nature  is  not  merely  faith  in  what 
it  is,  but  still  more  faith  in  what  it  is  to  be.  The  only 
basis  of  reform  must  be  the  belief,  that  what  can  now  get 
a  footing,  however  slight,  will  hereafter  stand  on  a  founda- 
tion which  cannot  be  shaken.  You  leave  your  boat  on  the 
sloping  beach,  just  where  the  ripples  of  the  ebbing  tide 
can  lap,  though  they  cannot  float  it.  Do  you  not  fear  that 
it  will  be  swept  away  ?  You  know  that  the  waves,  which 
now  just  float  about  it,  in  a  few  moments  will  not  reach  it; 
that  they  will  sink  away,  and  leave  it  every  moment  further 
inland.  Such  confidence  do  we  have  in  whatever  embodies 
the  purest  principles  of  right.  If  it  can  obtain  a  foothold, 
we  are  secure.  The  wrong  and  prejudice  that  threaten  it, 
that  almost  sweep  it  from  its  foundation,  we  know  will 
recede  in  an  ebb  that  will  be  succeeded  by  no  flood-tide, 
and  leave  it,  not  merely  unmoved,  but  unthreatened. 

The  belief,  that  human  nature  is  not  ruined,  although  a3 
yet  incomplete,  involves  the  fairest  promise  of  the  future. 
When  we  look  backward  only,  we  might  feel  proud  of  our 
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attainments:  when  we  look  forward,  we  are  humbled. 
The  mountain-side  is  not  half  scaled.  When  we  look 
down,  we  grow  giddy  with  the  height  that  we  have 
reached;  but  when  we  look  up,  and  see  the  summit  as  far 
removed  in  appearance  as  if  we  had  not  begun  to  climb, 
our  dizzy  pride  leaves  us.  The  philanthropy,  the  science, 
the  civilization,  of  the  future  will  excel  ours,  as  ours 
does  the  past.  Compare  Christianity  with  Christ,  and  you 
will  see  the  difference  between  the  Christianity  of  the  pres- 
ent and  that  of  the  future. 

The  truth  we  are  considering  applies  to  the  individual  as 
well  as  to  the  race.  The  most  sunken  soul  is  not  a  hope- 
less ruin ;  the  loftiest  is  not  yet  complete.  Channing  seems 
to  us  a  perfect  man.  Yet  Channing  drew  his  strongest 
faith  in  immortality  from  the  prophecy  of  completeness, 
contained  in  the  unfinished  plan  even  of  his  own  being. 

Who  does  not  feel  within  himself  like  hints  of  what  he 
might  be,  but  is  not?  What  character  can  we  become 
familiar  with,  which  does  not  give  us  hints  of  what  it  was 
meant  to  be,  but  is  not  yet  ?  Even  from  what  we  see, 
we  can  guess  at  the  ideal  which  that  particular  charac- 
ter is  meant  to  reach.  Or,  when  we  cannot  find  this  in 
ourselves  and  others,  we  find  it  in  our  thought  of  Jesus. 
It  does  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but  we  know  that 
we  shall  be  like  him.  Let  us,  then,  strive  after  the  highest 
and  the  best.  Let  us  take  nothing  less  than  Christ  him- 
self for  our  pattern ;  knowing,  that,  though  our  natures  are 
imperfect,  they  are  not  deserted  by  the  loving  inspiration 
of  God,  and  that  we  are  meant  to  grow  up,  in  all  things, 
unto  Him  who  is  our  Head. 


**  Full  of  thought,  kindly,  vigorously,  luoidly  expressed.'' 
"Wonderfully  timely." 
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Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"  This  little  volume  has  a  great  deal  in  it  that  will  be  welcome  to  thinking  men  of 
all  sects,  whether  they  accept  its  conclusions  or  not.  It  deals  in  a  fresh,  vigorous, 
manly  way  with  topics  which  just  now  are  of  the  utmost  interest  to  all  Christians." — 
Tribune,  New  York. 

"  Whatever  views  may  be  entertained  of  the  theological  beliefs  of  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  his  stoutest  opponent  must  concede  to  him  frankness  and  simplicity  of 
statement,  a  power  of  condensation  which  is  well-nigh  marvellous,  a  style  in  writing 
which  is  fairly  fascinating,  and  a  scholarly  manner  which  never  leads  him  to  invective, 
and  never  carries  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  dignity." —  Tribune,  Chicago,  111. 

"  No  man  is  surer  of  an  audience  than  James  Freeman  Clarke.  Having  no 
party  to  speak  of  that  exactly  follows  him,  all  parties  in  theology  are  his  debtors.  .  .  . 
The  first  part  of  the  book  might  be  circulated  by  an  Orthodox  tract  society,  without 
offence  ;  and,  indeed,  so  good  a  tract  on  theism  for  popular  reading  cann-ot  be  found." 

—  Independent,  New  York. 

"  When,  having  climbed  under  his  guidance  from  atheism  to  theism,  and  from 
theism  to  a  spiritual  Christianity,  we  sat  down  to  his  closing  book,  "  From  the  Letter  to 
the  Spirit,"  we  read  under  a  spell  of  fascination  which  few  religious  treatises  possess, 
and  with  a  constant  though  uuuttered  '  Amen'  rising  in  our  hearts.  Christianityia 
more  than  a  creed.  From  not  a  few  points  in  Mr.  Clarke's  creed  our  judgment  dis- 
sents. To  the  generoys  catholicity  of  his  Christianity  we  yield  our  most  cordial  as- 
sent."—  Christian  Union  [Henry  Ward  Beecher''s  paper),  New  York. 

"  The  literary  merits  of  the  volume,  as  of  Dr.  Clarke's  writings  generally,  are 
very  great.  He  has  the  art  of  putting  things  in  a  way  to  make  the  truths  he  favors 
most  attractive,  and  the  errors  he  opposes  most  absurd.", —  Congregationalist  (Trini- 
tarian), Boston. 

"  The  arguments  against  atheism  and  free  religion  are  forcible;  the  style  is  clear, 
a  little  ornate,  and  quite  vigorous,  and  the  spirit  of  the  work  is  commendable.  Ita 
treatment  of  Romanism  is  fair,  and  we  think  that  this  part  of  the  book  will  meet  with 
general  favor  among  Protestants." — Western  Christian  Advocate  {Methodist),  Cin- 
cinnati, Oht'o. 

"  This  volume  is  a  clear  and  able  defence  of  Christianity,  as  understood  by  conser- 
vative Unitarians,  against  the  assaults  of  the  atheists,  the  free  religionists,  and  the 
Romanists.  Even  those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  author  will  find  it  a  suggestive 
book.'" — Christian  Era  {Baptist),  Boston. 

"  We  feel  an  obligation  to  Mr.  Clarke  for  his  work  which  we  can  but  inadequately 
express.  He  has  done  the  cause  of  Christian  truth  great  service.  His  book  must 
mnke  a  strong  impression  on  every  fair  mind.  .  .  .  He  has  none  of  the  heat  of  the 
partisan,  and^none  of  the  extravagance  of  the  sentimentalist.  The  reader  is  impressed 
everywhere  with  the  strength  and  the  breadth  of  the  mind  that  clauns  his  attention." 

—  Universalist,  Boston. 

"  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  our  country  who  would 
find  in  this  book,  if  it  could  be  brought  to  their  notice,  the  light  and  help  which  they 
need  in  regard  to  the  great  problems  of  religion.  We  hope  it  may  have  the  widest 
possible  circulation."  —  Liberal  Christian,  Neio  York. 
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JESUS  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 


Criticism  of  Christ's  doctrine  or  position  has  usually 
spared  his  moral  character.  But  we  must  not  wonder  at 
its  reaching  that ;  for  a  critic  is  a  jealous  man.  A  critic 
has  been  called  a  truncated  poet,  as  a  vessel  with  her  top- 
masts cut  off  is  a  razeed  ship  ;  and  while  it  is  the  valuable 
function  of  criticism  to  discriminate  and  point  out  error, 
it  may  have  no  capacity  to  comprehend  truth.  Beware, 
in  being  critical,  lest  you  be  censorious !  Christianity 
and  its  author  are  proper  subjects  of  criticism,  if  we  bear 
in  mind  they  cannot  be  put  within  the  compass  of  our 
understanding,  and  require  imagination,  affection,  sympa- 
thy, and  moral  sensibility,  before  we  can  approach  to  take 
their  gauge.  In  vain  we  try  to  measure  any  thing  or 
person  ;  the  smallest  fact  being  constituted  by  its  relation 
to  the  infinite  in  this  wonderful,  indefinable,  and  in- 
exhaustible world.  There  has  always  been  dislike  of 
identifying  human  development  with  the  Christian  name  ; 
and  it  is  notable  that  the  most  recent  revives  the  earliest 
criticism  of  Jesus,  —  namely,  that  he  was  insane,  had  a 
demon  or  devil;  and  when  many  of  the  Jews  added.  He 
raves,  or  is  mad,  they  summed  up  the  whole  indictment 
against  his  moral  character,  of  being  both  crazy  and 
heady,  —  which  is  still  brought.  M.  Renan,  the  French 
scholar,  who  has  written  a  sentimental  biography  of  Jesus, 
calling  it  his  life^  with  all  the  learning  and  grace  of  his 
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work,  proves,  perhaps,  as  running  in  his  light  French 
blood,  an  incompetency  to  appreciate  the  sublime  Hebrew 
in  those  qualities  too  high  for  any  dancing  spirits  to  reach, 
while  also  too  grave  for  any  gay  literary  sparkle  to  set 
off;  and  American  talent  must  do  something  more  and 
better  than  borrow  the  pencil  of  Gallic  genius  to  make  a 
portrait  that  will  stand  of  the  grandeur  of  him  who  was 
at  once  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man. 

M.  Renan  says,  that  the  man  Jesus,  who  was  God  only 
so  far  as  he  showed  the  divine  image,  grew  less  in  going 
on,  the  stream  of  his  worth  and  being  narrowing  toward 
its  close,  while  we  know  it  is  the  property  of  a  great 
mountain-fed  and  sky-fed  river — Amazon  or  Missouri  — 
to  widen  at  its  mouth.  The  implication  is,  that  we  have 
here  no  chief  martyr  or  supreme  hero.  But  real  great- 
ness or  goodness  grows  more  and  more.  Socrates  surely 
waxed  to  the  end.  The  last  days  of  Buddha  were  his 
best.  Mohammed  refined  as  he  went  on.  It  is  the  law 
of  character  in  the  course  of  providence  to  improve,  to 
slough  off  mortal  defect  and  infirmity,  to  bear  the  test 
of  trial  and  be  glorified,  to  run  like  gold  clear  of  dross 
from  the  furnace,  and  so  to  vindicate  the  way  of  God 
with  His  servants  before  the  eyes  df  mankind ;  and,  if 
Jesus  was  an  exception  to  this  law,  it  seems  so  far  a  dem- 
onstration that  he  was  of  inferior  temper  or  base  metal, 
and  not  one  of  the  royal  few.  But,  as  I  think,  it  is  the 
criticism  and  not  the  subject  that  is  at  fault ;  and  what 
alone  the  criticism  proves,  is  it  not  lack  of  the  deep  soil 
needful  to  root  the  seed  the  Master  sows  ?  What  but  the 
fruit  with  ripened  cluster  is  the  branch's  appreciation  of 
the  vine  ?  We  shall  never  estimate  the  excellence  into 
which  we  do  not  grow ;  and  as  to  this  supposed  and  sur- 
prising diminution  of  our  Lord  as  he  advanced  into  the 
thickening  shadows  of  his  shortening  career,  neither  fact 
nor  text  bears  the  critic  in  his  assumption  out.     How  un- 
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natural  for  a  man  to  diminish  and  decline,  who  was  but 
a  little  over  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  died  !  while 
the  very  philosophy  of  history  would  be  accused  of  mis- 
take if  a  dwindling  current,  like  that  of  those  water- 
courses lost  in  the  desert  sand,  could  have  so  miraculously 
opened  afterwards  broader  and  richer  than  the  Nile,  and 
Arethusa-like,  to  fructify  two  thousand  years  since  in  the 
expansion  of  mankind  :  it  were  a  violation,  indeed,  of  the 
law  of  cause  and  effect. 

But  Renan  and  his  copyists  stand  quite  apart  from 
the  multitude  of  fair  commentators  and  wise  judges  in 
this  view,  which  is  not  justified  by  the  record  itself.  Dr. 
James  Walker,  a  cooler  head  than  Renan's,  and  naturally 
more  sceptical,  while  as  studious  and  rational  for  a  longer 
term  of  years,  declared,  as  did  the  artless  evangelist  of 
Christ's  boyhood,  and  John  the  Baptist  of  his  manhood, 
that  Jesus  increased  and  spiritually  grew.  He  thought 
that  the  scourge  of  small  cords  for  the  cattle  and  traders, 
which  the  doubtless  warm-blooded  Nazarene  made  at 
the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  he  would  neither  have 
woven  nor  wielded  at  the  end.  Certainly  none  did  he 
weave  or  wield.  And  if  there  be  a  sombre  color  in  the 
great  prophet's  mien  amid  the  closing  scenes,  if  there 
be  denunciation  of  hypocrisy  or  prediction  of  doom^,  a 
cloud  hanging  overGethsemane,  and  a  shadow,  which  the 
dim  sun  conspired  with,  darkening  the  earth  from  the 
cross,  —  for  what  should  all  this  be  cited  but  in  evidence 
of  a  more  solemn  conviction  as  well  as  declining  worldly 
fortune?  Suyely  not,  against  all  the  indications,  does  it 
argue  hope  extinguished  or  a  virtue  that  failed !  What 
does  virtue  consist  in,  for  its  origin  or  issue,  but  the  per- 
suasion, for  its  first  purpose  and  final  resort,  of  a  just 
retributive  award,  —  a  persuasion  wiiich  to  him  was  a  per- 
petual thrill?  What  is  hope  but  appeal  beyond  all 
calamity,  such  as  Christ   lifted  first  and   last   to  God? 
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Beside,  if  a  stream  does  sometimes  —  like  the  Danube  or 
Snguenay  —  contract  as  it  proceeds,  hemmed  in  by  hill  and 
crag  a  hundred  or  thirty  hundred  feet  high,  it  deepens, 
too,  like  the  canons  iti  Colorado,  or  as  that  strange  north- 
ern Canadian  tide  does  in  places  near  half  a  mile  for  the 
line  to  fathom,  Avhere  the  boat  cannot  be  anchored,  but 
must  be  moored  to  a  tree  on  the  bank ;  while  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Mississippi  grow  shallow  as  they  grow  wide. 
The  multiplied  river-mouths  prove  not  depth.  So,  will 
Renan,  or  any  follower  or  imitator  of  his,  tell  us  if  they 
have  sounded  the  feeling  of  Jesus  in  the  garden  beneath 
Calvary,  where  he  was  hemmed  in  and  could  no  longer 
spread  smoothly  through  Galilee  as  a  smiling  field  ?  In 
his  profound  emotion,  in  his  bloody  sweat  of  supplication, 
I  think  he  was  greater — not  less  at  that  point,  the  terrible 
gorge  and  ragged  cleft  of  his  lot  —  than  when  on  the 
mountain  he  taught  or  prayed,  or  in  the  boat  across  the 
lake  he  sailed,  or  by  the  well  in  Samaria  he  sat  with 
the  woman  and  talked,  or  walked  that  pleasant  Sunday, 
heedless  offences,  through  the  corn  and  plucked  the  ears, 
or  enjoyed  even  more  than  tliey  did  his  own  benediction 
on  the  babes  ;  for  who  could  not  with  incomparable  trans- 
port delight  in  that  f 

A  touch  of  lunacy  was  there  as  the  action  became  in- 
tense, and  proceeded  to  culminate  in  the  tragedy  of  his 
life  ?  Well,  Paul,  taking  that  superficial  Governor  Festus's 
idea  of  the  matter,  was  beside  himself;  and  Socrates,  by 
his  own  confession,  had  a  demon  for  a  check ;  and  George 
Washington  in  a  certain  battle  was  exalted  above  him- 
self; and  Stephen  had  a  hallucination,  did  he,  when  he 
saw  the  heavens  opened?  and  Moses  was  a  fool,  idiot,  or 
pretender,  when  he  met  the  Lawgiver  of  heaven  and  earth 
amid  the  lightnings  of  Sinai?  Is  not  everybody  crazy 
to-day  who  erects  a  higher  standard  than  the  market,  and 
calls  to  a  purer  life  than  the  custom  of  the  world  ?     To 
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be  great,  to  be  holy,  is  to  be  moon-struck  and  mad !     No : 

I  find  sanity  where  the  critic  finds  insanity;  and  not  the 
seer  or  saint,  not  Jesus  or  Peter  or  John  Brown  ;  but  we 
slaves  of  custom,  tools  of  ambition,  victims  of  bad  habit, 
and  devotees  of  gain,  worshippers  of  mammon, —  are  in  the 
wards  of  the  asylum,  not  of  brick  and  wood,  for  the  weak- 
minded,  while  we  seem  to  tread  the  ample  space.  I 
doubt  not  some  crazy  folk  are  near  by  now !  "  JV/iere  is 
the  hospital  f 07'  the  demented  f'^''  one  asked  the  j^atriot 
Pettigrew,  in  Charleston,  when  South  Carolina  was  seced- 
ing. "  You  cannot  go  ainiss^''  answered  the  sage  and 
level-headed,  even-voiced  old  man  :  "  it  is  everywhere  here 
nowf''  What  the  critic  calls  insanity  I  call  the  grand 
climacteric  of  the  Master's  life. 

But  Christ  was  over-excited  surely ;  his  mother's  tem- 
perament was  too  much  for  him,  and  bore  him  off  his  feet 
into  ecstasy,  till  he  lost  his  footing  altogether  in  what  the 
critic  characterizes  as  his  diatribes^  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  his  career,  against  sinners.  Scribes,  and  Phari- 
sees? I  ask,  in  answer,  is  there  no  room  for  earnestness, 
no  propriety  in  being  stirred  ?  Is  composure  a  stagnant 
pond?  Is  tameness  balance  of  mind?  Is  a  pool  a  truer 
sign  of  health  than  the  rolling  and  foaming  sea  ?  In  a 
murky,  breezeless  air  is  there  better  poise  than  in  a 
thunder-storm,  or  the  bracing,  wholesome  wind  ?  If  un- 
rippling  stillness  and  unruftled  calm  be  the  signal  and 
manifesto  of  human  perfection,  I  say,  let  us  have  no  per- 
fect men !  Away  with  them  all,  with  their  spurious 
claims !  A  perfect  man  so,  in  this  world  of  need  and 
error,  where  every  thing  cries  aloud  for  change,  progress, 
and  reform,  were  an  annoyance,  a  nuisance,  and  bore ! 
Christ's  own  disciples  have  hurt  the  real  type  of  their 
Master's  character  by  making  it  too  humble  and  meek;  as 
his  enemies  have  maligned,  by  saying  it  was  not  humble 
and  meek  enough.    Is  Nature  bewitched,  off  her  decorum 
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and  off  her  guard,  in  the  electric  blaze  and  clap,  —  such  as 
lately  startled  Boston  to  its  feet,  —  by  which  she  purges  the 
foul  accumulation  in  winter,  and  summer's  sultry  heat? 
No  more  is  the  human  soul,  when  raised,  as  in  Christ,  by 
conscience  to  the  highest  power,  —  it  flashes  and  rattles 
through  the  unwholesome  and  corrupted  social  sky.  Do 
not  modern  radicals  and  reformers  thunder  too,  or  ought 
they  not  ?  It  may  be  thunder  of  the  theatre,  and  not  of 
the  sky.  So  far  from  wishing  to  take  out  those  chapters 
of  woe  on  liars  and  hypocrites,  with  a  view  to  improve  the 
narrative  and  present  the  great  preceptor's  face  nice  and 
smooth,  as  of  one  sitting  for  his  portrait  or  photograph, 
regular  and  unimpassioned  as  an  engraving  in  an  album, 
I  think  such  abstraction  of  motion  and  heat  would  be  a 
fatal  injury  to  the  picture.  Motion  and  heat  were  the 
glory.  The  sun's  light  comes  of  its  heat.  According  to 
the  great  philosopher  Leibnitz,  creation  is  no  statue  or 
passive  daguerreotype,  but  a  perpetual  motion,  as  we 
see.  It  is  a  series  of  fulgurations  or  thunderings  from 
the  source  of  power  and  right ;  and  the  man  who  is  most 
god-like  will  never  be  posing  for  his  likeness,  or  looking 
anywise  at  his  shadow ;  he  will  not  glance  over  his 
shoulder  after  critic  or  spy ;  he  will  not  be  always  at  his 
ease  in  a  professor's  chair,  or  locked  up  in  a  minister's 
study,  or  standing  in  an  artist's  studio,  or  walking  in 
Plato's  Academe :  but  out  of  doors  and  among  men, 
watching  and  providing  for  the  human  weather,  teaching 
and  warning  with  his  Indications^  prescribing  duty  and 
foretelling  consequence,  though  the  temple  tumble  in  all 
its  stones,  and  Jerusalem  be  destroyed. 

If  Christ's  feeling  grew  warmer,  it  grew  nobler;  and  it 
was  no  selfish  humor.  Witness  his  bidding  the  discijiles 
sleep  on  and  take  their  rest  the  Gethsemane-night !  Wit- 
ness his  prayer  for  his  crucifiers  on  the  more  terrible 
morn !     Witness,  if  his  own  will  for  a  moment  gave  way 
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at  what  he  called  the  cup,  it  gave  way,  as  sooner  or  later 
must  all  our  wills,  to  the  will  of  God.  His  patience  be- 
fore Pilate,  his  silence  under  false  accusation,  were  toward 
the  last  of  his  life.  Do  they  prove  the  dwarfing?  No 
wonder  he  has  been  deified  by  the  fond  votaries  of  his 
church !  What  apotheosis  of  Greek  sage  or  Roman  em- 
peror was  ever  so  deserved  ?  He  would  reign  but  to  serve, 
and,  like  God,  to  bless.  Yet  this  incarnate  image  of  his 
Maker  Avas  a  man,  whose  honor  the  so  fond  idea  of  mi- 
raculous conception  only  stains,  immaculate  as  his  birth 
or  begetting  doubtless  was.  Are  we  all  spotted  because  be- 
gotten and  born  ?  This  man  we  Liberals  in  religion  will 
not  give  up  to  any  Romish,  English,  Congregational,  or 
Episcopal  monopoly.  He  is  ours  too.  He  belongs  to  In- 
dependent, Freethinker,  and  Dissenter,  as  much  as  to 
Orthodox  or  Presbyter. 

Will  the  critic  say  that  in  all  this  I  am  speaking  not  of 
Jesus,  but  the  Christ  or  Messiah^  the  predicted  Anointed 
and  Sent  Jesus  has  been  converted  into, —  a  myth  fashioned 
or  constructed  out  of  the  real  man  ?  I  answer,  the  trans- 
formation implies  somewhat  to  be  transformed,  which  we 
must  give  an  account  of.  What  sort  and  how  much  of  a 
man  did  it  take  to  make  the  sort  and  size  of  myth?  A 
great  shadow  can  be  cast  only  by  a  great  substance,  as 
night  is  the  shadow  of  the  planet.  All  the  worlds  that  roll 
and  shine  in  the  firmament  exude  their  atmosphere  from 
their  solid  stuff.  Even  the  comet  has  a  nucleus  for  its 
splendid  tail  athwart  the  sky.  An  actual  rock  or  ship  is 
lifted  so  grandly  by  the  mirage.  Other  men  —  Abraham, 
Jeremiah,  Washington,  Lincoln  —  are,  or  are  to  be,  myths, 
after  their  measure,  in  the  love  and  reverence  of  mankind  ; 
and  Jesus  is  no  exception,  save  that  his  superior  personality 
makes  a  wider  and  more  lasting  reflection,  fetches  a  louder 
and  sweeter  echo  from  the  human  soul.  So  I  say  to  the 
critic.  Distinguish  and   discriminate   his  properties,  and 
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give  him,  if  you  can,  his  true  place  in  history,  past  or  to 
come ;  but  why  belittle  a  great  man  ?  Are  great  men  so 
plenty  we  can  afford  to  throw  them  away  ?  You  do  not  try 
to  belittle  Homer,  Shakspeare,  Alfred,  Milton,  Cadmus  the 
Phoenician,  or  Columbus  the  Genoese.  You  talk  of  Jesus 
as  disappearing  I  You  do  not  ask  them  to  disappear; 
and  he  will  not  vanish  from  the  mind's  eye,  go  away  from 
his  followers'  mortal  sight,  so  long  ago  as  he  did,  that  he 
might  not  overpower  or  stand  between  and  eclipse  God. 
Free  Religion,  so  called,  will  not  displace  Christianity, 
until,  beyond  notions  and  words,  it  show  a  higher  than 
the  Christian  character.  Fine  persons  will  prevail  over 
line  abstractions.  I  admire  talents ;  but  goodness  is  the 
greatest  talent  of  all.  Men  may  be  radical,  and  also  very 
low! 

But,  does  one  inquire.  What  is  the  Christian  religion 
but  a  tradition  taking  the  place  of  the  fresh  inspiration  we 
need  ?  I  reply,  Surely  the  same  Spirit  as  of  old  lives  and 
works  and  speaks.  It  is  not  dead  or  dumb.  But  our 
homage  is  for  what  it  has  been  and  done  already.  Our 
love  of  our  race  is  for  what  it  has  been  and  done  !  In  the 
boat  of  humanity,  containing  more  than  Noah's  ark,  we 
have  arrived  thus  far  on  the  stream  of  time.  Could  you 
cut  off  the  stream  behind,  the  boat  would  not  go  on,  but 
go  down  by  the  stern.  Only  the  flow  far  back,  even  from 
the  eternal  Fount,  enables  her,  and  us  in  her,  to  move  on 
another  inch :  and  we  will  not  throw  over  the  chief  pilot 
still  on  board  till  we  can  pick  up  a  better  on  the  way ;  for 
He  that  steers  and  guides  also  feeds.  I  saw  a  cloud  of 
hundreds  on  hundreds  of  sparrows  yonder,  and  I  marvelled 
what  drew  them  so  together  on  the  street,  till  I  saw  one 
scattering  crumbs  from  a  doorway.  Human  creatures 
have  assembled,  and  still  meet,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  the 
Christ ;  for  what  reason,  but  that  they  have  from  his  hand 
the  bread  of  life?     By  a  law  of  nourishment  and  sub- 
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sistence,  —  a  Taw  of  individual  and  social  and  civilized  man, 
however  the  critical  and  metaphysical  observer  in  his 
watch-tower  of  lonely  observation  may  fancy  himself 
above  it, — the  condition  of  the  race,  from  Russia  to  the 
United  States,  by  this  Christ-Ideal  has  been  lifted  and  sus- 
tained, like  the  contine.nts,  by  a  central  force  of  fire  above 
the  level  of  the  sea:  Jesus,  in  his  humility,  like  a  strong 
man  stooping  to  raise  a  heavy  weight,  having  taken  hold 
of  and  elevated  the  world.  As,  when  America  or  Europe 
rose  from  the  primeval  flood,  all  the  shores  and  zones  as 
one  thing  rose  together,  so  mankind  in  all  its  tribes  rises 
at  once,  —  such  a  religion  as  ours  being  not  the  only  exalt- 
ing power,  yet  a  main  motive  with  the  rest  that  co-operate. 
The  critic  says,  the  figure  of  Jesus  has  to  be  painfully  ex- 
cavated from  the  record  of  the  past.  But  he  will  please 
excuse  us  from  his  digging ;  for  to  the  Christian  believer 
this  great  Leader  is  no  buried  statue,  as  on  the  Tiber  or 
Po;  and  no  fossil  remain,  but  a  living  form,  outlined  with 
purity,  instinct  with  love,  and  in  a  holy  imagination  mov- 
ing and  walking  still,  with  no  survivors  that  are  too  good 
or  that  need  be  too  proud  to  follow  in  his  steps.  As  to 
this  past,  whose  annals  we  think  so  long,  what  is  its  me- 
morial but  a  speck,  a  pin's  point,  in  the  geological  and 
astronomical  time  of  which  no  register  remains  ?  I  pro- 
fess to  you  that  every  so-called  ancient  worthy  I  j-ead  of, 
reflected  in  the  mirror  of  my  mind,  appears  not  behind, 
but  before  me ;  and  on  the  circle  of  the  eternal  dial  One 
that  was  lowly  and  lordly  at  the  head. 

Long  is  the  procession  before  and  behind  ;  long  before, 
because  it  is  long  behind !  He  that  cuts  oflT  his  past  cuts 
off"  his  future.  Christianity  is  not  all !  but  it  holds  of  the 
long  future,  because  it  holds  of  the  long  past ;  and  anti- 
Christianity,  rooted  in  a  thin  soil,  is  a  fruitless  tree.  Hu- 
manity—  that  larger  thing  than  any  form  of  religion,  yea, 
greatest  of  all  we  know  after  God  —  is  no  metaphysic  phan- 
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torn  or  doctrinaiy  phrase.  As  an  entity,  it  is  part  of 
Divinity.  As  a  sentiment,  it  is  acknowledgment  of  what 
mankind  is  and  has  been ;  and,  in  what  human  nature  has 
accomplished  or  achieved,  not  the  least  has  sprung  and 
ripened  from  the  Christian  Faith. 

Religion  of  nature!  What  but  religion  of  the  Spirit 
has  unfolded  and  unveiled  nature's  face  ?  Because  we  are 
unspiritual,  nature  is  not  learned  from  and  loved  as  she 
should  be.     So  Wordsworth  wrote  :  — 

"  Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours  : 

It  moves  us  not.     Great  God  !  I'd  rather  be 

A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  might  make  me  less  forlorn, 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea, 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn." 

But  this  the  critic  calls  mere  senti7nentalisr}i.  Nay,  he 
might  as  well  so  brand  all  poetry,  and  all  nature  in  man 
or  God.  Rather  it  is  true  and  pious  owning  of  what  is 
good,  as  a  vital  kernel  in  the  worship  of  the  past,  out  of 
which  springs  adoration  for  the  present  and  coming  time. 
Let  us  gather  it  up  from  the  first  lisp,  when  mankind  as  a 
child  was  learning  to  say  its  prayers,  to  the  last  articula- 
tion ;  till  heathen  or  Christian  shrine  or  altar  end  in  the 
"  no  temple,"  because  all  .is  temple  in  heaven ! 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SCRIPTURE,  ETC. 


Why  do  we  not  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity? 
Because  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible. 

This  is  our  reason.  Not  because  the  doctrine  is  a 
mystery  —  that  is,  if  you  mean  by  mystery  something 
which  we  cannot  fully  understand  or  explain.  This  cir- 
cumstance may  create  a  difficulty  in  many  minds;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  if  we  found  it  testified  to  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  an  unquestionable  and  essential  doctrine,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  believe  it,  any  more  than  we  hesi- 
tate to  believe  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  or  that  God  foreknows  all  things,  and  that  yet  man 
is  a  free  agent.  We  only  ask  for  proof  that  it  is  taught 
in  the  Bible.  We  have  looked  for  it,  and  do  not  find  it. 
We  do  find  that  God  is  revealed  to  he  One,  hut  we  do  not 
find  that  he  is  revealed  to  he  Three,  —  neither  three 
"  persons,"  nor  three  "  subsistences,"  nor  three  "  distinc- 
tions," nor  three  "  somewhats  ; "  for  each  of  these  words 
has  been  used  to  explain  the  doctrine.  Therefore  we 
cannot  believe  it. 

That  God  is  revealed  to  he  One,  is  a  proposition  which 
I  need  not  stop  to  prove ;  for  no  one  denies  it.  It  would 
be  consuming  time  to  no  purpose  to  quote  passages  in 
support  of  it. 
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I  therefore  pass  to  the  other  proposition —  We  do 
not  find  in  Scripture  that  God  is  revealed  to  he  Three, 
This  is  the  doctrine  opposed  to  our  faith,  and  which  it  is 
necessary- for  us,  in  upholding  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  dis- 
tinctly to  disprove.  In  doing  this,  we  make  our  appeal  to 
the  Bible ;  and  may  He,  who  blessed  man  with  that 
precious  volume,  aid  us  in  so  unfolding  its  testimony,  that 
we  may  "  speak  concerning  Him  the  thing  which  is 
riyhtr 

We  refer  principally,  in  this  brief  outline,  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  New  Testament.  If  it  appear  that  this  is 
decidedly  against  the  doctrine,  it  is  enough.  No  one  will 
pretend  to  prove  it  from  the  Old  Testament  alone.  If 
Jesus  and  the  Apostles  deny  it,  no  one  will  think  that 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  assert  it. 

I.  T}ie  terms  which  are  necessary  to  the  very  statement 
of  the  doctrine,  and  which  cannot  well  be  avoided  hy  those 
who  hold  it,  are  not  found  in  Scripture.  The  words  Trin- 
ity —  triune  —  Jehovah-Jesus  —  God-man  —  are  not  in 
the  Scriptures.  We  nowhere  find  the  expression  God 
the  Son,  but  always  the  Son  of  God ;  nowhere  God  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  the  spirit  of  God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit, 
The  expressions  first  person,  second  person,  third  per- 
son, three  persons,  are  not  found.  Now  if  the  very 
words,  which  are  necessary  to  express  the  doctrine,  are 
not  in  the  Scriptures,  how  can  we  suppose  the  doctrine 
itself  to  be  there?  If  the  sacred  writers  meant  to  teach 
this  doctrine,  how  is  it  possible  they  should  not  sometimes 
have  used  the  words  which  are  now  used  in  regard  to  it  ? 

II.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  7iowhere  stated  in  ex* 
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press  terms,  while  that  of  the  sole  divinity  of  the  Father 
is  taught  in  language  the  most  explicit  and  direct. 

There  are  only  three  texts  which  speak  of  the  Father 
Son,  and  Spirit  in  formal  connection,  and  neither  of  these 
declares  them  to  be  three  equal  persons  in  the  Divinity. 
Now  is  it  possible  this  should  be  the  case  if  the  doctrine 
were  true  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  Apostles  should  never 
name  them  together  but  three  times,  and  then  not  speak 
of  their  being  one  God  ? 

Indeed  I  am  wrong  to  say  that  there  are  three  texts ; 
there  are  only  two;  for  one  of  the  three  passages  to 
which  I  referred  is  well  known  to  be  no  part  of  the 
Bible  ;  —  namely,  1  John  v.  7.  TJiere  are  three  that  hear 
record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one.  This  verse,  everybody 
knows,  was  not  written  by  St.  John,  but  has  been  added 
to  this  epistle  since  his  day.  John  wrote  in  Greek ;  but 
the  old  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament  do  not  con- 
tain it.  It  is  found  only  in  the  Latin.  It  has  therefore 
no  right  to  a  place  in  the  New  Testament,  and  ought  to 
be  rejected.  It  is  rejected  by  all  impartial  scholars  of 
every  denomination,  who  have  inquired  concerning  it. 
There  are  therefore  only  two  texts  which  formally  name 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  in  connection  with  each 
other. 

The  first  is  the  form  of  Baptism,  Matthew  xxvii.  19 
Baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Here  the  three  are  placed  in 
connection.  But  observe  the  mode  of  expression.  Does 
it  say  that  they  are  three  persons  ?  No,  it  does  not  say 
that  they  are  persons  at  all.  Does  it  assert  that  they 
constitute   one    God?     No.     Does   it   say   that   each  is 
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God  ?  No  such  thing.  Does  it  say  that  they  are  all 
equal  ?  No  such  thing.  Does  it  say  they  are  all  to  be 
worshipped  ?  No.  Then  it  does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  If  it  neither  declares  them  to  be  three  per- 
sons, nor  equal  to  each  other,  nor  each  to  be  God,  nor 
each  to  be  worshipped,  then  it  does  not  teach  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  other  text,  2  Corinthians  xiii. 
14.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  with 
you  all.  It  is  not  here  said  that  each  is  God,  nor  that 
all  are  equal,  nor  that  all  are  to  be  worshipped,  nor  that 
all  together  constitute  one.  Therefore  it  does  not  teach 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Nay,  it  virtually  denies  it. 
For,  as  you  observe,  it  does  not  speak  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  but  of  Jesus  Christ  and  God  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Observe  the  difference,  and  consider  whac 
it  implies.  Would  a  Trinitarian  express  himself  in  these 
words  and  in  this  order,  when  intending  to  express  his 
doctrine?  If  it  were  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  we  should 
of  course  regard  them  as  three  and  not  one,  unless  ex- 
pressly instructed  to  the  contrary ;  how  much  mora 
when  the  words  v\xn,  Jesus  Christ  —  and  God  —  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  So  that  there  is  only  one  text  which  unites 
the  term  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and  that  one  says 
nothing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Now  I  ask 
seriously,  if  it  had  been  intended  to  teach  that  doctrine,  is 
it  possible  that  this  should  be  the  case  ? 

It  is  thus  plain  that  this  doctrine  is  nowhere  taught  ir 
express  terms.  .  You  then  say,  it  is  perhaps  taught  in- 
directly and  by  necessary  implication.  I  answer,  it  is 
impossible   this    should    be,    because   the    doctrine   that 
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THE  Father  alone  is  God  is  taught  in  the  most  direct 
and  absolute  terms  that  language  will  admit ;  so  as  posi- 
tively to  put  out  of  the  question  every  other  doctrine,  and 
to  take  away  the  liberty  of  inferring  any  other  from  indi- 
rect expressions. 

That  this  is  so,  may  be  seen  at  once  from  a  few  plain 
and  explicit  texts,  which  seem  to  be  perfectly  decisive. 

(1.)  John  xvii.  3.  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might 
know  Thee,  the  only  true  God  —  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent.  This  is  the  language  of  our  Lord 
himself  in  prayer.  Now  that  he  was  at  prayer  proves 
that  he  could  not  be  God  —  for  God  never  prays.  But 
besides  this,  he  strongly  asserts  that  the  Father  only  is 
God.  It  could  not  be  asserted  more  strongly.  It  never 
has  been  asserted  more  strongly. 

(2.)  Mark  xiii.  32.  Bat  of  that  day  and  hour  Icnowetk 
no  man  ;  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven  ;  neither 
THE  Son  ;  but  the  Father.  This  is  the  language  of  our 
Lord.  He  declares  that  he  does  not  know  the  time  of  that 
day  and  hour ;  that  the  Father  only  knows  it.  Therefore 
the  Father  only  can  be  God ;  for  God  knows  all  things. 

(3.)  1  Timothy  iii.  5.  There  is  one  God  —  and,  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
What  can  assert  more  positively  than  this,  that  Jesus  is 
not  the  one  God  ?     If  not,  then  there  is  no  Trinity. 

(4.)  1  Corinthians  viii.  6.  But  to  us  there  is  but  ONE 
God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things  and  we  in 
Him;  and  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all 
things  and  we  by  him.  This  text  is  very  positive.  It  de- 
clares that  Jesus  is  our  Lord  ;  but  that  the  Father  only  is 
our  God.  Can  language  be  devised  which  shall  declare 
it  more  positively  ? 
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(5.)  Ephesians  iv.  5,  6.  One  Lord,  one  faith^  otie 
haptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all, 
and  tJivough  all,  and  in  you  all.  AVhat  can  the  Apostle 
mean  by  this  separation  of  our  Lord  from  the  one  God  and 
Father  of  all,  if  it  do  not  intimate  the  Father's  complete 
and  unrivalled  supremacy  ?  What  words  can  speak  it,  if 
such  words  as  these  mean  any  thing  else  ?  Has  it  ever 
been  asserted,  by  any  Unitarian,  more  unequivocally  ? 

I  ask,  then,  seriously  —  in  the  fear  and  presence  of 
Almighty  God,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  —  whether  these  five  positive,  explicit  assertions 
that  the  Father  only  is  God,  ought  not  to  set  the  ques- 
tion at  rest  in  our  minds  ?  While  we  have  these  plain 
and  intelligible  declarations  of  the  divine  word  —  which 
never  have  been,  and  never  can  be,  made  consistent  with 
the  doctrine  of  three  equal  persons  in  the  Godhead  — 
ought  we  to  be  turned  from  our  faith  by  any  arguments 
which  might  be  drawn  from  more  obscure  passages  ? 
Ought  we  to  take  up  the  opposite  doctrine,  because  it 
may  be  ingeniously  inferred  from  difficult  and  contro- 
verted texts  ?  Are  we  not  bound  by  these  plain  declara- 
tions ?  And  while  they  stand  in  our  Bibles,  uncontro- 
verted  and  unrefuted,  shall  it  be  said  that  we  reject  the 
testimony  of  God,  and  depart  from  the  oracles  of  truth  ? 
For  myself,  so  long  as  the  glorious  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Unity  is  built  upon  these  Five  Sacred  Pillars,  I  must 
confide  in  it  as  the  truth  of  God.  If  the  Holy  Oracle 
can  announce  any  truth  plainly  and  unequivocally,  it  has 
so  announced  this.  To  my  ear  it  speaks  in  language  the 
most  unambiguous  and  the  least  susceptible  of  perver- 
sion. While  I  abide  by  it  in  these  plain  texts,  I  know 
what  I  believe ;  I  have  the  sure  word  of  truth.     If  I  for- 
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sake  these,  and  attempt  to  reason  out  another  doctrine 
from  more  difficult  passages,  I  am  not  sure  that  my  reason 
may  not  deceive  me  in  the  process,  and  lead  me  to  wrong 
conclusions.  I  am  safer  therefore  to  abide  by  the  testi- 
mony inscribed  on  these  Five  Pillars,  which  I  can  read  as 
I  run. 

III.  As  these  fundamental  texts  most  plainly  teach 
the  supremacy  of  the  Father,  so  there  are  equally  decisive 
texts  respecting  the  character  and  oiffices  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  go  to  confirm  it.  Let  us  at^- 
tend  to  these. 

1.  Let  us  consider,  first,  the  language  which  is  com- 
monly used  respectiiig  our  Lord  Jesus.  Is  it  such  as 
implies  that  he  is  the  same  with  Almighty  God  ?  Take 
his  testimony  respecting  himself.  —  "I  came  not  to  do 
mine  own  will."  —  "I  can  of  myself  do  nothing."  —  "  The 
Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself."  —  "  The  Father  that  is 
in  me,  he  doth  the  works."  —  He  calls  himself,  "  he 
whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent."  —  He  says, 
"  I  am  come  in  my  Father's  name."  And  after  his  resur- 
rection he  says, "  I  ascend  to  my  Father  and  your  Father, 
and  to  my  God  and  your  God." — Ponder  these  expres- 
sions ;  weigh  these  words ;  and  say  whether  they  be  the 
words  of  one  who  would  represent  himself  as  the  inde- 
pendent God. 

Take  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles.  "Jesus  of 
Na5:areth,  a  man  approved  of  God,  by  signs  and  won- 
ders which  God  did  by  him."  —  "  Appointed  to  be  a 
Prince  and  Saviour  "  —  "  at  the  right  hand  of  God  exalt- 
ed"—  "made  both  Lord  and  Christ." — Because  of  his 
obedience  unto  death,  "  God  hath  highly  exalted  him  and 
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given  him  a  name  above  every  name."  In  the  end  he 
shall  "  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  Weigh  these  expressions 
deliberately,  and  consider  whether  it  be  possible  that 
they  should  be  used  concerning  Almighty  God.  Yet 
such  as  these  are  applied  to  Jesus  in  every  part  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Consider  the  terms  of  faith  in  him  which  were  required 
of  his  disciples.  Were  they  such  as  implied  his  supreme 
divinity  ?  Remember  the  confession  of  Peter,  —  "  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God ; "  —  and  with 
this  Jesus  was  satisfied.  Remember  the  confession  of 
Martha  —  "I  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God;" — and  he  required  no  more.  Remember  the 
reason  which  John  gives  for  writing  his  Gospel ;  "  These 
are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God."  Who  does  John  say  is  born  of  God  ? 
"  Whoso  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of 
God."  Who  does  he  say  overcomes  the  world?  "He 
that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God."  What  was 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  ?  Look  through  the  book 
of  Acts,  and  you  will  find  the  burden  of  it  to  be,  "  Rea- 
soning from  the  Scriptures  and  testifying,  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ."  Now  is  it  possible,  that,  in  all  which  is 
thus  said  of  the  necessity  and  value  of  faith  in  Jesus,  — 
when  believers  were  to  be  received  into  the  church  and 
their  immortal  interests  were  depending — is  it  possible 
that  they  should  not  have  been  required  to  believe  him 
the  Almighty  God,  if  he  were  so  ?  Would  he  and  the 
Apostles  have  so  solemnly  assured  them  that  faith  in  him 
as  the  Son  of  God  was  sufiicient,  if  in  truth  he  had  been 
the  very  God'^ 
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2,  The  same  conclusion  may  be  as  decisively  drawn 
fiom  the  language  perpetually  used  respecting  the  Holy 
Spirit  —  language,  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
a  divine  person  distinct  from  the  Father,  and  equal  with 
him.  The  Spirit  is  said  to  be  poured  out  —  shed — given 
•^- given  without  measure;  men  are  said  to  be  baptized 
with  \i,  filled  with  it,  to  partake  of  it.  But  this  cannot  be 
said  of  a  person.  It  signifies  evidently,  in  such  passages, 
a  divine  influence ;  an  influence  which  may  descend  from 
the  person  of  the  Father,  as  well  as  from  some  distinct 
person.  God  does  not  become  another  person,  because 
he  gives  his  Spirit  to  men.  When  Paul  visited  Ephesus, 
he  found  certain  Christians  there,  and  asked  them  if  they 
had  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  answered,  we  have 
not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost, 
How  is  this  ?  The  Holy  Ghost  a  person  in  the  God- 
head, equal  with  the  Father,  and  essential  to  salvation  to 
know  him,  and  yet  these  disciples  never  heard  of  him  ? 
Impossible  —  and  therefore  impossible  that  it  should  be  a 
third  person  in  the  deity,  distinct  from  the  Father,  and 
equal  in  power  and  glory.  No  —  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Paul  tells  us  what  it  is,  when  he  says, 
'^As  no  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man  save  the  spirit 
of  man  which  is  in  him ;  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth 
no  man,  but  the  spirit  of  God."  The  Spirit  of  God  is 
God  himself,  just  as  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  the  man  him- 
self. .  It  is  no  more  a  separate  person,  than  a  man's  spirit 
is  a  separate  person.  Thus  the  supremacy  of  the  Father 
remains  unaffected. 

3.  There  are  also  many  expressions  respecting  Jesus 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  connection  with  each  other,  which 
confirm  the  eWdence  that  the  Father  alone  is  God.     It 
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will  be  sufficient  to  cite  these  without  comment ;  since 
the  mere  reading  of  them  will  show  how  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable they  are  with  the  idea  of  three  persons,  alike  equal 
and  supreme.  "  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  power."  — "  Jesus  received  of 
the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  — "  God 
giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  him."  —  "  He  that 
raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead,  shall  also  quicken  your 
mortal  bodies  by  the  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."  —  Con- 
sider what  each  of  these  passages  must  mean  if  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  be  true,  and  you  will  perceive  them  to 
be  utterly  irreconcilable  with  it.  Each  of  the  sentences 
quoted  speaks  of  God,  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  Spirit ;  and  this 
in  such  manner,  that,  if  each  be  God,  they  express  a  mean- 
ing which  is  absurd. 

IV.  Thus  far  we  have  looked  at  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture as  exhibited  in  particular  classes  of  texts.  We  may 
now  turn  to  some  considerations  drawn  from  the  general 
style  of  the  New  Testament.  Here  we  shall  find  thjit  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  so  pervades  and  gives  a  com- 
plexion to  the  New  Testament,  that  if  we  could  conceive 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be  true,  it  would  alter  the 
complexion  of  the  whole.  It  would  not  be  such  as  it  is,  if 
that  doctrine  were  true. 

This  may  be  partially  illustrated  from  the  devotional 
character  of  the  New  Testament ;  from  the  conduct  of  the 
disciples  toward  their  Lord  ;  from  the  conduct  of  the  Jews 
toward  him,  and  his  disciples  ;  and  from  the  controversies 
of  that  age. 

1.  Look  at  the  devotional  character  of  the  New  Testor^ 
ment.     If  the  Apostles  worshipped  God  in  three  persons, 
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it  will  SO  appear  in  their  conduct  and  writings;  this 
circumstance  will  characterize  their  devout  expressions 
everywhere.  And  this  the  more  especially,  because 
they  were  Jews,  —  a  people  who  worshipped  God  with  a 
strict  and  most  jealous  regard  to  his  unity.  They  could 
not  have  changed  their  practice  in  this  particular  with- 
out the  change  being  most  strikingly  observable.  Yet 
we  have  no  intimation  of  such  a  change.  They  appear 
to  have  gone  on  with  the  worship  of  the  One  God  of 
their  fathers,  without  any  alteration.  Look  at  this  fact. 
When  Paul  was  converted,  he  must  have  passed  — 
supposing  the  Trinity  to  be  a  Christian  doctrine  —  from 
believing  Jesus  a  blasphemous  impostor,  to  believing 
him  the  Lord  Jehovah.  Is  there  the  least  hint  of  such 
an  amazing  change  ?  He  speaks  with  admiration  and 
rapture  of  the  new  views  and  feelings  which  he  enjoyed 
with  his  new  faith.  But  all  the  rest  together  was  not  so 
astonishing  and  wonderful  as  this  particular  change. 
Yet  he  nowhere  alludes  to  it.  Is  it  then  possible  that  it 
could  have  been  so?  that  so  great  a  revolution  of  feeling 
should  have  taken  place,  and  no  intimation  of  it  be 
found  in  any  act  or  expression  ?  He  speaks  frequently 
of  his  prayers.  And  how  ?  "I  bow  my  knees  unto 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "  Blessed  be 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "  Mak- 
ing mention  of  you  in  my  prayers,  that  the  God  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,  may  give  unto 
you  the  spirit  of  wisdom."  It  is  plain  therefore  to  whom 
Paul  directed  his  worship.  His  epistles  contain  many 
doxologies  and  ascriptions  of  praise  to  God.  And  in 
what  terms  ?  Always  to  One  person,  God  the  Father. 
And  not  once,  either  in  his  epistles,  or  in  any  other  writ* 
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ing  of  the  Bible,  is  a  doxology  to  be  found,  which  as- 
cribes praise  to  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  or  to  the  Trinity 
in  any  form.  This  fact  is  worth  remarking.  The  New 
Testament  contains,  I  think,  twenty-eight  ascriptions  in 
various  forms ;  and  from  not  one  of  them  could  you  learn 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  been  dreamt  of  in 
that  day. 

Honor  is  doubtless  ascribed  to  the  Saviour  in  terms  of 
gratitude,  love,  and  rapture.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
How  could  they,  who  had  seen  him,  avoid  it,  when  we, 
who  have  not  seen  him,  are  constrained  to  love  him,  and 
through  our  faith  in  him  to  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  ? 
Ascriptions  of  gratitude  and  honor  to  the  Saviour,  who 
will  not  render  ?  But  this  does  not  prove  him  to  be  the 
Almighty  God.  When  the  company  around  the  throne 
are  represented  in  the  Apocalypse  as  uttering  a  new  song 
of  blessing  and  honor  and  glory  to  Him  who  sits  upon  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  it  never  can  be  understood  that 
they  attribute  divinity  to  the  Lamb ;  much  less  that  he 
is  the  same  being  with  him  who  sits  on  the  throne, — • 
for  he  is  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  elders,  and  is  praised 
because  he  was  slain.  This  is  not  a  description  suit- 
able to  God.  And  thus  while  the  New  Testament  over- 
flows with  warm  expressions  of  reverence  and  gratitude 
toward  Jesus,  it  is  as  to  the  Son  of  God  and  it  reserves 
all  supreme  worship  for  the  Father.  Jesus  himself 
worshipped  the  Father.  The  language  of  the  Apostles 
was,  "  Giving  thanks  always  to  God,  even  the  Father, 
through  Jesus  Christ."  And  when  honor  to  the  Son  is 
epoken  of,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  it  is  "  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father:' 

Such  is  the  devotional  aspect  of  the  New  Testament 
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■ — an  aspect  which  it  could  not  possibly  present,  if  the 
disciples  had  practised,  and  meant  to  teach,  the  worship 
of  God  in  three  persons. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  the  disciples  conducted  them' 
selves  toward  their  Master,  is  a  certain  proof  to  the  same 
point.  Conceive  that  they  supposed  him  to  be  Infinite 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  their  Fathers,  whom  they  had  been 
adoring  from  their  childhood  in  the  strong  and  awful 
reverence  of  the  Mosaic  worship ;  and  could  they  have 
lived  and  conversed  with  him  freely  as  they  did  ?  Could 
Peter  have  rebuked  and  denied  him  —  Judas  betrayed 
him  —  and  all  forsaken  him  ?  Impossible  —  perfectly 
impossible.  Their  whole  intercourse  with  him  must 
have  worn  a  wholly  different  complexion.  It  is  not  in 
human  nature  to  have  lived  with  one  whom  they  knew  to 
be  God,  and  yet  to  have  conducted  themselves  as  if  he 
were  not. 

3.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Jews  toward  him.  If  they  had  supposed  him  to  be  the 
God  of  their  fathers,  is  it  possible  that  they  should  have 
treated  him  with  violence  and  contempt  ?  If  they  did  not 
suppose  it,  yet  knew  that  he  claimed  to  be  such,  and  that 
his  Apostles  so  regarded  him,  they  must  have  looked 
upon  him  with  horror  as  the  highest  blasphemer.  And 
would  not  this  have  sometimeb  appeared?  This  is  a 
very  strong  point.  When  he  was  accused  before  their 
council,  and  the  charge  was  blasphemy,  they  were  evi- 
dently at  no  small  straits  to  support  the  charge.  The 
only  evidence  which  they  could  at  last  adduce  was,  that 
he  had  said  he  could  raise  up  the  Temple  in  three  days. 
Now  if  he  had  ever  claimed,  in  any  way,  to  be  Almighty 
God,  or  had  given   any   intimation  that   he  desired   to 
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be  so  considered,  would  they  not  have  remembered  it 
against  him  at  such  a  moment  ?  When  they  were  eager 
to  seize  on  the  most  trifling  circumstance,  when  they 
sought  long  for  false  witness  before  they  could  find  one ; 
is  it  to  be  believed  they  would  pass  by  such  a  charge 
as  this  ?  And  as  they  were  entirely  silent  concerning  it, 
is  it  not  certain  that  he  could  never  have  made  any  such 
claim  ? 

Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than  this  considera- 
tion. Yet  it  may  be  corroborated,  if  not  strengthened, 
by  adverting  to  a  remarkable  incident  in  his  history. 
Some  of  the  Jews,  on  a  certain  occasion,  took  up  stones 
to  stone  him.  He  inquired  the  cause  of  their  violence. 
They  answered,  "  Because  thou,  being  a  man,  makest 
thyself  God."  To  this  he  replied  by  a  positive  denial,  and 
by  a  full  explanation  cleared  himself  of  the  charge,  say- 
ing that  he  claimed  to  be  only  "  the  Son  of  God."  After 
this  they  seem  never  to  have  repeated  the  accusation  ;  — 
not  even  when  they  were  ready  to  take  unfair  measures 
for  his  condemnation.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  this  ex- 
planation, which  satisfied  his  enemies,  has  not  prevented 
his  followers  from  still  insisting  to  repeat  the  charge 
which  he  refuted  —  that  he,  being  a  man,  made  himself 
God. 

4.  The  conduct  of  the  Jews  toivard  the  disciples  after  their 
Lord's  death,  proves  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  Trini- 
tarian doctrine.  They  were  active  in  establishing  a 
new  dispensation  of  religion,  and  thus  drew  on  ^them- 
selves the  obloquy,  abuse,  and  persecution  of  their 
countrymen.  Wherever  they  went,  they  were  assailed  by 
the  Jews  with  outrage  and  violence.  They  were  accused 
of  speaking  blasphemous  words   against  the  holy  place 
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and  the  law ;  of  turning  the  world  upside  down ;  of  de- 
signing to  overthrow  the  religion  of  their  fathers ;  and 
were  scoffed  at  as  followers  of  a  master  who  had  died 
the  ignominious  death  of  a  malefactor.  But  they  were 
never  accused  of  worshipping  him,  or  preaching  him  as  God. 
Amidst  all  their  enemies'  accusations  —  about  the  fair- 
ness of  which  we  cannot  think  they  would  have  been 
very  scrupulous  —  they  never  brought  forward  this.  And 
yet,  in  the  eye  of  a  Jew,  it  must  have  been  the  most 
hateful  thing  in  their  system.  To  teach  that  that  Naza- 
rene  enthusiast,  whom  they  had  despised  and  slain,  was 
the  very  God  whom  they  had  always  honored  and  wor- 
shipped, the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob!  — 
nothing  could  have  so  excited  them  against  the  new  re- 
ligion and  its  active  propagators.  Yet  it  never  formed 
the  ground  of  their  opposition.  Is  it  not  therefore  cer- 
tain, that  the  Apostles  never  held  such  a  doctrine? 

5.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  following  argument. 
There  arose  several  controversies  in  that  age,  espec- 
ially with  those  Jews  who  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. Some  of  these  are  treated  of  in  the  Epistles. 
But  it  is  very  observable,  that  amongst  the  questions 
which  thus  arose  and  required  explanations  from  tlie 
Apostles,  there  is  no  record  of  any  question  or  contro- 
versy respecting  the  Object  of  worship.  And  yet,  if 
the  new  religion  was  adding  two  new  objects  of  worship 
to  that  of  the  old,  this  would  have  been,  to  a  Jew,  by 
far  the  most  important,  most  interesting,  and  most  per- 
plexing of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  gospel.  No  such 
doctrine  could  have  been  added  to  the  ancient  faith  of 
the  Jews,  with  whom  the  Unity  of  God  was  the  proud 
and  distinguishing  tenet,   without   its   occasioning   some 
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controversy,  between  those  who  received,  and  those  who 
persecuted  the  new  faith.  Yet  no  such  controversy 
took  place ;  neither  is  there  the  slightest  appearance  in 
the  New  Testament,  that  any  objection,  difficulty,  or 
doubt  arose  in  any  quarter  upon  this  ground.  Is  it  not 
impossible,  then,  that  any  such  doctrine  should  have  been 
taught  ? 

V.  I  have  thus  gone  over  a  few  heads  of  the  Scriptural 
argument  respecting  the  Divine  Unity. 

But  in  speaking  thus  decidedly  respecting  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Scriptures,  we  must  not  be  understood  to 
assert,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  volume  which  seems 
to  favor  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  or  that  its  advocates 
are  altogether  without  plausible  support.  Far  from  it. 
There  are  undoubtedly  many  passages  of  difficult  inter- 
pretation, and  many  expressions,  more  or  less  direct, 
which  may  be  construed  to  assign  Supreme  Divinity  to 
the  Saviour,  and  personality  to  the  Spirit.  But  there 
are  two  considerations  which  go  to  show,  that  although 
this  be  the  case,  yet  the  certainty  of  our  doctrine  is  not  in 
any  degree  affected  by  it. 

1.  The  first  of  these  considerations  is,  that  the 
texts,  which  speak  most  directly  and  plainly  on  this  sub- 
ject, are  decidedly  Unitarian.  These  we  have  already 
quoted,  and  no  forms  of  speech  could  be  selected  more 
explicit  and  unequivocal.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with 
those  texts  which  are  quoted  in  support  of  the  Trinity. 
Not  one  of  them  states  the  doctrine  in  so  many  words. 
The  doctrine  is  made  up  by  inference  and  argument 
from  separate  texts.  Many  of  these  texts  are  among 
the  most  perplexing  and  difficult  passages  in  the  Bible 
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i—  passages,  which  have  tried  the  skill  of  interpreters  in 
all  ages,  and  have  received  a  variety  of  expositions. 
Now  it  is  plain  that  where  such  passages  are  cited  in 
proof  of  the  Trinity,  the  value  of  the  citation  must  de 
pend  on  the  correctness  of  the  criticism ;  that  is,  on  the 
soundness  of  the  reasoning  by  which  the  text  is  inter- 
preted ;  that  is,  the  doctrine  is  thus  far  supported  by  the 
power  of  reason  simply.  Need  I  say  how  different  from 
the  support  which  our  principal  texts  give  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Unity  ?  Thus  it  appears  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  mainly  dependent  for  its  support  on  processes 
of  reasoning ;  processes,  by  which  the  most  plain  and 
decisive  texts  are  made  to  bend  to  the  less  plain,  and 
the  easy  are  interpreted  by  the  difficult.  We  think  it 
safer  not  thus  to  trust  our  power  of  interpreting  dark 
places,  but  to  take  the  plain  texts  for  our  guide,  and  solve 
the  dark  ones  by  them.  And  if  there  be  some  which  still 
remain  obscure,  and  which  we  cannot  satisfactorily  clear 
up,  we  should  esteem  it  safer  to  leave  them  as  they  are, 
unexplained,  than  to  give  them  a  meaning,  and  then  find 
ourselves  obliged  to  conform  the  plain  texts  to  them.  In 
the  one  case  we  should  think  that  we  followed  our  own 
power  of  logic,  and  in  the  other  the  simple  word  of  rev- 
elation. 

2.  The  second  consideration  to  which  I  referred  is 
this.  The  assumption,  or  supposition,  which  is  resorted 
to  in  order  to  make  these  plain,  decisive  passages  agree 
with  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  is  of  a  character  to  con- 
firm us  yet  more  strongly  in  our  belief.  This  assump* 
tion  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  possessed  two  perfect  natures, 
the    human    and    the   divine  j   and   that    he   sometimes 
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Bpcaks  and  acts  as  man,  and  sometimes  as  God.  —  Now 
if  this  were  expressly  asserted  in  Scripture,  it  would  be 
very  well.  But  it  is  not  so  asserted,  and,  what  is  more, 
it  is  by  none  pretended  to  be  expressly  taught  there. 
It  is  argued  that  it  must  be  so,  because  it  is  a  supposi- 
tion which  serves  to  remove  difficulties,  and  to  recon- 
cile the  language  which  is  used  respecting  the  Lord. 
But  we  have  no  right,  it  seems  to  me,  to  reason  out  for 
Durselves  a  dpctrine  of  such  magnitude  as  this  for  such 
\  purpose ;  especially  when  it  creates  difficulties  quite 
is  embarrassing  as  those  which  it  removes  —  it  seems 
to  me  far  more  so.  For  look  at  the  case  a  moment. 
The  assertion  is,  that  our  Lord  speaks  and  acts  some- 
limes  as  God  and  sometimes  as  man.  Accordingly 
rvhen  we  argue  thus  — "  he  declares  that  he  does  not 
inow  the  day  or  the  hour  —  he  says  he  can  do  nothing 
of  himself — he  prays  to  God;"  it  is  then  replied,  "  He 
says  these  things  as  man  ;  he  does  not,  as  man,  possess 
supreme  power,  or  know  the  future ;  and  as  man  he 
prays ;  but  still  as  God  he  is  omnipotent,  and  omniscient, 
and  asks  no  blessing  from  on  high."  Now  this  asser- 
tion may  support  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  may 
evade  certain  difficulties  which  Scripture  throws  in  its 
way ;  but  does  it  not  create  a  more  serious  difficulty 
than  it  removes?  Let  any  man  candidly  examine  the 
subject,  and  say  whether  it  do  not.  For  —  I  speak  it 
reverently,  and  my  hand  trembles  as  I  write  —  does  it 
not  attribute  to  our  Lord  a  very  strange  way  of  speak- 
ing, and  something  of  a  deceptive  manner ;  do  say  that 
he  does  not  know  when  he  really  does,  and  that  he  can- 
not  do  what  he  has  infinite  power  to  do?     For,  if  he 
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were  God,  it  would  not  be  true  that  he  did  not  know  llie 
future ;  it  would  not  be  true  that  he  did  not  his  own  will, 
and  did  not  work  miracles  of  himself.  And  therefore  1 
beg  to  ask  —  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  reverent  and 
good  —  whether  we  can  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  advocate 
a  doctrine,  which  can  be  supported  only  on  a  supposi- 
tion which  exposes  the  blessed  Jesus  to  the  charge  of 
untruth  and  deception ;  a  supposition,  which  would  ren- 
der it  impossible,  if  carried  to  its  full  extent,  to  believe 
anj  thing  which  he  may  say ;  for  one  has  only  to  assert 
— "  he  spake  this  or  that  in  his  human  nature,  not  as 
God,  and  therefore  it  has  no  authority;"  —  and  then  all 
his  testimony  on  religious  truth  may  be  entirely  set 
aside. 

No.  Let  the  plain  declarations  of  our  Saviour's  word 
be  enough  for  us  ;  and  let  us  rejoice  that  we  hold  a  faith, 
which  allows  us  to  believe  every  word  that  he  said,  just 
as  he  uttered  it,  without  the  necessity  of  explaining  away 
a  syllable,  on  the  plea  that  he  sometimes  spake  in  one 
character,  and  sometimes  in  another. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  are  directly  and 
indirectly  furnished  by  the  Scriptures  for  holding  the 
doctrine  of  the  undivided  Unity  of  God. 

We  regard  it  as  the  clear  and  unquestionable  doc- 
trine of  Holy  Writ,  and  therefore  to  be  held  with  firm 
and  decided  faith.  The  more  confident  our  persuasion 
that  it  is  so,  the  more  highly  shall  we  value  it,  and  the 
:nore  shall  we  rejoice  to  see  it  extended  and  honored. 
If  we  feel  that  he  whom  we  call  Master  and  Lord,  the 
Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith,  who  lived  and  died 
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that  he  might  secure  to  us  the  blessing  of  our  religion 
and  whose  kingdom  we  desire  to  spread  with  its  holy 
and  beneficent  influences — if  we  believe  that  he  taught 
and  inculcated  this  doctrine ;  then,  as  his  disciples,  we 
shall  desire  that  it  prevail  —  for  it  is  his  Truth. 
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ORTHODOXY: 

ITS    TRUTHS     AN33     ERROKS. 
By  JAMES  FREEMAN   CLAEKE, 
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♦'  We  advise  our  people,  and  especially  our  ministers,  to  read  this  book.  It  is  well 
written  and  able.  Tt  will  be  to  them  a  rich  source  of  instruction.  It  i.s  the  fairest 
book,  from  a  Unitarian  position,  that  we  have  Been  for  a  long  time,  though  abun- 
dantly open  to  criticism." —  Cungre Rationalist  (Orthodox)^  Boston 

"  The  author,  a  prominent  Unitarian  clergjman  of  this  city,  reviews,  in  this  work, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  severally  treats  of  them  from  the  stand- 
point of  .iamos  Freeman  Clarke;  for  he  makes  no  pretension  that  the  opinions  put 
forth  are  other  than  hi.^  own  private  judgment.  It  is  well  worth  careful  perusal."  — 
Zto/j'5  Herald{3Iethof/ist),  Boston. 

"  We  have  read  it  with  pleasure,  even  where  its  conclusions  or  processes  do  not 
fully  commend  themselves  to  our  mind.  Dr.  Clarke  writes  with  great  clearness  and 
beauty  and  force.  His  criticisms  are  acute,  his  spirit  conciliatory,  his  method  fair,  his 
expressions  of  faith  defliiite.  .  .  .  The  volume  is  full  of  matter;  and  we  commend  it 
to  every  thoughtful  reader,  not  that  its  conclusions  may  be  accepted,  but  that  its 
matter  may  be  carefully  weighed."  — Christian  Ambassador  (  Universal ist)^  Neiv  York. 

"  It  deals  vigorously  with  the  great  questions  by  which  the  course  of  religious 
thought  in  our  times  is  being  agitated.  It  will  naturally  have  a  general  reading  with 
mini-sters.  Withal  the  lovers  of  truth  welcome  every  such  honest  discussion.  Tho 
truth  it  brings  out  will  hve.  The  errors  it  contains  will  be  blown  away." —  Christian 
Mirror  (  Orthodox).  Portland^  Me. 

"  The  reputation  of  the  author  of  this  volume  mil  attract  attention  to  its  contents. 
Whatever  may  be  the  first  prejudice  against  Mr.  Clarke  as  a  Unitarian,  the  candid 
reader  will  concede  that  he  is  an  honest,  as  well  as  a  strong,  advocate  for  his  faith. 
,  .  .  We  think  that  no  one  will  deny,  after  perusing  this  volume,  that  the  author  has 
presented  his  points  with  zeal  and  eloquence."  —  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal. 

"  Admiral)le  in  intention,  kind  in  temper,  candid  in  spirit,  earnest  in  purpose,  this 
rolume  occupies  a  place  in  theological  literature  which  ought  to  have  been  fliled 
before,  but  which,  until  now,  has  remained  empty." —  Tiic  Nation.,  New  York. 
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THREE   IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS 

ANSWEEED. 


It  is  my  object,  in  these  pages,  to  consider  and  attempt 
to  answer  the  three  following  questions :  — 

I.  What  is  it  to  be  a  Christian  ? 

II.  How  does  a  man  become  a  Christian  ? 

III.  How  shall  a  man  satisfy  himself  that  he  is  a 
Christian  ? 

They  are  important  questions,  of  very  deep  and  serious 
personal  interest.  They  deserve  a  careful  consideration 
and  solemn  reply. 

I.  What  is  it  to  be  a  Christian? 

The  word,  Christian,  is  used  in  a  particular  and  in  a 
general  sense.  In  a  general  sense,  when  we  call  those 
Christians,  who  dwell  in  a  Christian  community,  and  par- 
take of  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel.  Every  such  man  is 
so  named  in  distinction  from  a  Pagan,  or  one  who  lives 
in  a  pagan  country.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  say  any 
one  is  a  Christian  by  birth. 

Every  man,   also,   who  believes   the  Scriptures,  is  a 
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Christian,  in  opposition  to  a  Deist  or  Infidel,  who  does  not 
believe  the  Scriptures. 

It  is,  not  concerning  a  Christian  in  either  of  these 
senses,  that  we  are  to  inquire ;  but  concerning  him  who 
is  to  be  acknowledged  as  such,  on  account  of  the  full  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel  upon  his  own  heart  and  character,  and 
who,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  independent  of  all  othei 
beings,  is  to  receive  a  Christian's  favor  and  happiness  in 
the  future  world. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  inquiry  is  so  important  to 
us.  We  are  all  of  us  Christians,  if  that  mean,  not  to  be 
Heathen.  We  are  all  of  us  Christians,  I  trust,  in  the 
sense  of  not  being  Infidels.  But  it  is  still  a  question, 
whether  we  are  Christians  in  the  special,  saving  sense  of 
the  word,  so  that  we  can  appropriate  to  ourselves  the 
promises  of  the  Gospel,  and  lay  claim  to  its  hope  and 
peace  ?  If  not,  we  might  as  well  be  pagans  or  infidels. 
It  can  avail  us  nothing  to  have  the  name,  if  we  want  the 
reality. 

I  say  then,  first  of  all,  to  be  a  Christian  is  precisely  the 
same  thing  as  to  be  a  Disciple  of  Jesus  Christ, 

A  Disciple,  to  speak  in  general  terms,  is  one  who 
acknowledges  any  one  as  his  teacher,  and  faithfully 
follows  his  instructions.  Thus,  for  example,  those  who 
chose  Socrates  or  Plato  for  their  teacher  and  lived  ac- 
cording to  their  directions,  imbibing,  owning,  and  prac- 
tising their  system  of  philosophy,  were  called  their  dis- 
ciples. Those  who  in  like  manner  acknowledge  and 
follow  Mahomet  as  the  prophet  of  God,  are  called  his 
disciples.  So  the  Jews  were  disciples  of  Moses;  as 
some  of  them  said  to  the  man  whom  Jesus  had  healed, 
thou  art  his  disciple,  hut  we  are  Moses's  disciples.     And 
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to  the  same   purpose  we   read,  the  disciples  were  called 
Christians  jirst  at  Antioch. 

To  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  two  things  are  neces- 
sary :  to  receive  him  as  an  Instructor,  and  to  obey  him  as 
a  Master. 

1.  To  receive  Christ  as  an  instructor,  to  regard  him 
as  the  teacher  of  our  souls,  at  whose  feet  we  are  ready 
to  sit  as  humble,  docile  pupils,  and  receive  without  ques- 
tion whatever  he  may  communicate  respecting  God,  and 
his  character  and  purposes.  He  that  is  thus  eager  and 
willing  to  learn  of  Jesus  as  God's  appointed  Teacher,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  to  take  his  religion  from  the 
New  Testament,  is  so  far  a  Christian.  And  he  has  a 
perfect  claim  to  the  title,  when,  2.  He  carries  into  practi- 
cal effect  those  instructions,  and  faithfully  conforms  him- 
self to  them  in  heart,  disposition,  and  conduct.  This  faith 
in  him  as  a  divine  Teacher,  and  obedience  to  him  as  a 
Saviour,  constitute  a  Christian. 

Some,  however,  will  step  in  here,  and  tell  us  that  this 
is  not  sufficient.  They  will  name  a  certain  list  of  doc- 
trines, which  it  is  necessary  to  believe  that  Jesus 
taught ;  and  declare,  that  no  one  is  a  Christian,  who  does 
not  hold  a  certain  specified  form  and  number  of  relig- 
ious articles.  Of  such  I  ask,  who  told  you  so?  Who 
has  given  you  a  right  to  say,  that  there  is  only  one  sect 
in  all  Christendom  which  contains  true  disciples?  for 
in  fact  the  assertion  amounts  to  this.  Just  as  if  it  were 
not  more  well-pleasing  to  our  Lord,  that  one  should 
come  to  him  and  learn  of  him  with  right  dispositions 
and  fiiithful  endeavors,  than  that  he  should  simply  at- 
tain a  correct  set  of  abstract  opinions.  There  is  not  a 
passage  in  the  New  Testament,  which  requires  a  com- 
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pletely  unerring  faith,  before  one  can  be  numbered  with 
the  disciples  of  Christ.  I  can  point  to  a  muUitude  of 
passages  which  require  a  Ufe  without  error;  but  I  do 
not  remember  one  which  requires  a  faith  without  error. 
On  the  contrary,  I  recollect  that  we  are  told  "  to  receive 
the  weak  in  faith  ; "  and,  what  is  more,  to  receive  them 
without  "  doubtful  disputations."  *  I  recollect,  too,  that 
while  the  Twelve  were  always  acknowledged  by  their 
living  Master  as  his  disciples,  they  had  many  great  er- 
rors of  faith,  even  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  his  king- 
dom. But  when  they  were  humble,  sincere,  diligent, 
learners,  —  they  listened  to  him,  and  followed  him,  and 
placed  all  their  confidence  in  him  ;  and  therefore,  notwith- 
standing their  errors,  they  were  received  by  him.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  no  man  is  to  be  refused  the  name  of 
Christian  solely  on  account  of  the  supposed  imperfec- 
tion of  his  faith.  They  that  have  drawn  up  their  arti- 
cles, and  declare  that  all  who  do  not  conform  to  them 
are  not  Christians,  are  trying  men  by  a  wrong  standard, 
—  a  standard,  which  their  Master  himself,  by  his  conduct 
to  his  disciples,  has  discountenanced. 

This  point  may  be  made  perfectly  clear  at  once,  by 
appealing  to  every  man's  experience  and  plain  com- 
mon sense.  You  meet  with  a  man,  who,  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  life  in  which  he  moves,  is  marked  for  his  up- 
rightness and  integrity,  his  good  dispositions,  and  gen- 
eral benevolence.  He  says  very  little,  perhaps  seldom 
says  any  thing,  about  his  religion ;  but  withal  is  humble 
and  distrustful  of  himself,  mild  and  meek  in  his  inter- 
course with  men,  punctual  in  his  attendance  on  the  wor 
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ship  and  ordinances  of  God,  and  apparently  diligent 
in  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  seems  to  rev- 
erence and  love  and  live  by.  What  do  you  say  of  this 
man?  Do  you  not  consider  him  a  Christian?  You 
have  never  heard  him  converse  for  half  an  hour  on 
religious  subjects ;  —  you  do  not  know  any  thing  of  his 
opinions  on  any  one  of  the  great  doctrines  which  have 
divided  the  church  ;  —  but  you  do  not  doubt  that  he  is  a 
Christian.  Perhaps,  well  as  you  know  him,  you  do  not 
even  know  in  what  temple  he  worships,  or  with  what 
church  he  communes ;  you  have  not  thought  to  ask 
whether  he  be  Methodist,  or  Quaker,  or  Episcopalian, 
or  Baptist.  But  you  do  not  doubt  that  he  is  a  Christian. 
The  evidence  is  stampt  on  every  feature  of  his  life; 
and  you  would  as  soon  think  of  waiting  for  the  anato- 
mist to  examine  his  body,  before  you  would  venture  to 
call  him  a  man,  as  you  would  wait  to  know  his  private 
opinions  on  controverted  points,  before  you  admit  him 
to  be  a  Christian.  In  such  a  case  as  this  there  is  no 
dispute.  All  agree.  All  acknowledge  Fenelon,  and 
Lardner,  and  Doddridge,  and  Penn,  and  Wesley,  to  be 
Christians ;  and  yet,  on  disputed  topics,  which  some  tell 
you  is  the  standard,  they  all  differed  from  each  other  as 
the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

You  meet  with  another  man  who  presents  a  different 
aspect.  He  talks  very  often  and  very  long  about  his 
religion ;  it  is  the  favorite  topic  of  his  conversation,  on 
which  he  dwells  with  earnestness  and  zeal,  and  con- 
demns all  who  seem  to  be  less  zealous  than  himself. 
He  lays  urgent  stress  upon  the  peculiar  doctrines  which 
he  has  adopted  ;  he  proclaims  their  excellence,  he  argues 
for  their  truth,  he  is  almost  ready  to  suffer  martyrdom 
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in  their  defence ;  and  they  are  the  very  doctrines  which 
are  declared  to  be  the  essentials  to  the  Christian.  But 
then  at  the  same  time  you  discover  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  him  of  religious  ostentation  and  spiritual  pride ; 
he  does  not  govern  his  passions,  he  indulges  his  appetites, 
is  selfish,  and  exerts  himself  but  little  for  the  benefit 
of  others  ;  and  is  quite  censorious  and  uncharitable  in  his 
judgments.  Now  what  do  you  say  of  such  a  man? 
Do  you  think  that  his  merely  holding  that  set  of  opinions, 
which  is  said  to  constitute  a  Christian,  gives  him  a  fair 
title  to  the  Christian  name?  Do  you  not  at  once  judge, 
that  his  feelings,  dispositions,  and  character  are  more 
than  an  offset  to  these  opinions  ?  Does  not  every  one 
judge  so? 

I  have  stated  these  two  cases  strongly,  because  it  is 
easiest  thus  to  put  the  principle  to  the  test.  Upon  such 
cases,  and  they  are  by  no  means  imaginary,  there  can 
be  no  difference  of  opinion;  and  they  prove,  that  it  is 
perfectly  absurd  to  pretend  that  any  certain  set  of  opin- 
ions, beyond  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  authority 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  gospel,  is  essential  to  a  Christian, 
or  constitutes  a  Christian. 

They  prove  to  us  further,  —  that  he  is  a  genuine  Dis 
ciple,  who,  having  patiently  and  humbly  learned  of 
Jesus  whatever  he  teaches,  and  cast  himself  on  his 
gospel  for  salvation,  faithfully  cultivates  his  spirit,  and 
forms  his  character  according  to  that  teaching  and  his 
example. 

This  is  a  definition  which  cannot  be  set  aside.  This 
will  hold  good  amidst  all  the  opposition  of  zeal  and 
bigotry.  This,  in  all  practical  decisions,  ever  has  been 
and   ever   must    be  appealed  to,  by  the  sober  common 
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sense  and  unanimous  judgment  of  the  whole  Christian 
world. 

He  may  be  more  or  less  enlightened.  He  may  be 
more  or  less  an  adept  in  subtilties  of  doctrine  and  mys- 
teries of  knowledge.  He  may  see  reason  to  hold  the 
five  points  of  one,  or  stronger  reason  to  abide  by  the 
five  hundred  of  another.  But  if  he  have,  with  a  good 
and  honest  heart,  gone  to  the  word  of  Jesus  himself, 
and  imbibed  his  spirit,  and  brought  forth  the  fruits  of 
that  spirit  —  heretic  he  may  be,  but  he  is  still  a  Chris- 
tian :  and  from  the  living  grave  of  the  Inquisition,  or  the 
flaming  pile  of  Protestant  persecution,  his  meek  and 
lowly  spirit  shall  ascend  to  a  righteous  Judge,  and  be 
acknowledged  in  the  presence  of  angels.  Many,  many, 
will  appear  on  the  right  hand  at  the  last  day,  whom  hu- 
man judgment  would  not  suffer  to  live,  because  they  were 
no  Christians  ! 

How  important  then  is  it  for  us  to  avoid  the  error  of 
making  our  private  opinions  the  standard  by  which  to 
judge  the  claims  of  our  fellow  men  !  It  is  not  the  right 
standard  by  which  to  try  ourselves  ;  much  less  by  which 
to  try  others.  We  cannot  go  beyond  their  general 
characters;  and  if  their  characters,  under  a  charitable 
construction,  are  agreeable  to  the  upright  and  devout 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  it  is  to  the  last  degree  arrogant  and 
criminal  in  us  to  deny  them  the  Christian  name.  We  may 
think  their  opinions  erroneous,  and  say  so,  if  we  please ; 
but  to  denounce  them  as  not  Christians,  because  it  is  our 
opinion  that  their  opinions  are  erroneous  —  words  cannot 
express  the  absurdity. 

That  we  may  tlie  more  fully  understand  the  Christian 
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character,  let  us  go  for  a  moment  into  detail,  and  notice 
some  of  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  composed. 

1.  First,  then,  the  Christian  is  one  who  feels  a  deep 
and  solemn  interest  in  Religion,  as  a  thing  of  the  first 
importance  to  his  happiness,  and  which  is  valuable  to 
him  above  every  thing  else.  This  religious  concern  lies, 
as  it  were,  at  the  bottom  of  his  character.  It  is  not  a 
feeling  which  excludes  all  interest  in  the  world  and  the 
pursuits  of  life  ;  for  he  attends  to  the  cares  of  his  present 
calling  as  faithfully  as  any  man.  But  he  does  not  think 
them,  as  others  do,  the  only  things  worth  attending  to ; 
he  thinks  religion  more  important  and  mixes  it  with  all 
other  things.  It  has  the  first  and  ruling  place  among  his 
desires. 

2.  The  next  thing  is  his  devotedness  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  He  humbly  and  thankfully  betakes  himself 
to  them,  as  containing  a  complete  and  merciful  revelation 
from  God  of  all  that  pertains  to  duty,  happiness,  and  eter- 
nity. Conscious  of  his  own  insufficiency,  he  casts  him- 
self upon  the  Scriptures  in  all  his  anxieties  about  religion 
and  his  soul,  acknowledging  no  other  rule  for  his  faith, 
and  no  other  guide  to  his  conduct. 

3.  Another  thing  which  distinguishes  him  is  his  piety. 
Love  to  God  is  with  him  the  first  and  great  commandment, 
to  which  all  the  other  affections  submit,  and  from  which 
all  other  duties  flow.  This  regard  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
exhibited  in  love,  trust,  holy  fear,  and  habitual  obedience, 
is  an  essential  trait  in  the  Christian's  character. 

4.  His  regard  to  his  Saviour  is  another  trait.  He 
thinks  often  of  his  holy  Master,  delighting  to  remember 
him  and  dwell  upon  his  pure  and  beautiful  character,  and 
his  wonderful  love  to  man. 
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5.  He  is  distinguished  by  his  dispositions  towards  his 
fellow  men.  His  Master  has  taught  him  to  feel  toward 
them  and  treat  them  as  brethren.  He  therefore  does 
unto  them,  as  he  would  have  them  do  unto  him.  He  is 
kind,  mild,  patient,  and  forgiving,  not  easily  provoked, 
not  proud,  not  censorious,  not  oppressive.  One  of  the 
great  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel,  lies  in  the  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  which  it  inculcates  and  forms ;  in  the  graces 
of  humility,  purity,  patience,  meekness,  forbearance, 
forgiveness,  benevolence.  It  was  these  which  gave  such 
singular  eminence  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
made  it  so  lovely.  It  was  these,  which  he  required  with 
particular  earnestness  in  his  disciples.  It  is  these  which 
the  apostle  Paul  enumerates  with  a  special  distinct- 
ness as  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  "  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  fidelity,  meekness,  tem- 
perance." It  was  these,  which  our  Lord  singled  out 
for  a  pointed  benediction  when  he  began  his  ministry, 
proclaiming.  Blessed  are  the  meek,  the  humble,  the 
pure,  the  peaceable,  the  mourning,  the  persecuted.  Dr. 
Buchanan  tells  us,  that  when  he  visited  the  Syrian 
churches,  he  found  that  eminent  Christians  were  distin- 
guished among  them  as  Men  of  the  Beatitudes.  A 
beautiful  and  expressive  title !  A  Christian,  then,  is  A 
MAN  OF  THE  BEATITUDES.  He  walks  in  the  gentleness 
of  his  Lord's  example,  in  the  benignity  of  his  Master's 
spirit.  Neither  the  fashions  of  the  world,  nor  the  opin- 
ions of  men,  nor  the  principles  of  society,  nor  the  solici- 
tations nor  example  of  those  around  him,  can  move 
him  from  a  determined  adherence  to  these  maxims  of 
his  Lord.  For  he  is  aware,  that  just  so  far  as  he  de- 
parts from  them,  he  is  unworthy  the  name  of  his  disciple. 
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6.  That  he  may  keep  alive  in  his  heart  this  distrust 
of  himself,  this  sense  of  his  unworthiness  and  humility 
of  soul,  this  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  this  devoted- 
ness  to  God,  and  these  holy  and  benevolent  dispositions ; 
he  is  faithful  in  waiting  on  all  the  appointed  means  of 
grace  and  improvement.  He  slights  not  God's  wor- 
ship, neglects  not  his  ordinances,  and  fails  not  to  be 
constant  and  persevering  in  the  private  exercises  of 
faith  and  piety.  He  does  not  regard  them  as  the  end 
and  summit  of  all  attainment,  nor  think  them  worthy 
of  boasting;  but  they  are  necessary,  he  feels,  to  his 
life  and  growth  in  religion,  and  they  afford  his  highest 
satisfactions. 

These  are  some  of  the  main  particulars  in  which  the 
disciple  of  Christ  is  distinguished ;  and  we  thus  learn 
what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian. 

I  now  come  to  the  next  inquiry. 

11.     How    DOES    A    MAN    BECOME    A    CHRISTIAN? 

We  shall  arrive  most  satisfactorily  at  the  answer  to 
this  inquiry,  if  we  will  go  back  to  rtie  infancy  of  his  being, 
and  trace  him  onward  to  his  full  stature  in  Christian 
perfection. 

When  a  human  being  is  born  into  the  world,  it  is  an 
object  of  its  Maker's  complacency  and  love.  Its  soul 
is  as  yet  unstained.  It  has  done  neither  good  nor  evil. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  is  an  object  of  moral  approhaiion  ; 
because  one  receives  approbation  only  for  what  he  has 
himself  done.  But  if  it  have  done  no  act  of  holy  obe- 
dience to  call  for  approbation,  neither  has  it  been  guilty 
of  sinful  disobedience,  to  merit  censure.  It  is  just  such 
as  was  fashioned  by  God  —  innocent,   lovely :    therefore 
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an  object  of  God's  complacent,  kind  regard.  And  if 
during  infancy  it  be  removed  from  earth,  its  unblemished 
spirit  flies  upward,  and  is  welcomed  with  a  smile  to  the 
bosom  of  its  Father's  eternal  love. 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  such  reflections  as  these,  that  the 
Son  of  God,  when  he  had  taken  little  children  in  his  arms 
and  blessed  them,  declared  that  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  He  has  thus  encouraged  us  to  look  upon  them 
as  partakers  of  Divine  favor ;  and  has  authorized  us  to 
believe  and  say,  that  every  infant  immortal,  when  first 
consigned  to  this  state  of  discipline  and  preparation,  is  a 
member  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  smiles  of  early 
infancy  are  sweet  in  the  eyes  of  heaven's  King ;  the  death 
of  early  infancy  is  but  the  fading  of  a  beautiful  flower, 
that  is  to  bloom  afresh  in  the  garden  of  heaven's  King ; 
"  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  the  Father  in 
heaven ;  and  it  is  not  his  will  that  one  of  these  little  ones 
should  perish." 

But  it  is  still  very  evident,  that  spotless  and  lovely  as 
the  infant  may  be,  it  is  yet  no  Christian.  This  implies, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  knowledge  of  religion  and  a  practice 
of  actual  goodness,  of  which  its  helpless  age  is  incapable. 
How  then  shall  the  infant  become  a  Christian  ? 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  by  instruction  and  educa- 
tion. He  is  noiu  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  why  should 
he  ever  leave  it  ?  As  soon  as  his  reason  dawns,  let  him 
be  taught  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  providence ;  as 
soon  as  his  affections  open,  let  them  be  fixed  on  the  great 
and  infinite  source  of  excellence  and  happiness ;  let  his 
earliest  lessons  be  concerning  the  life  and  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  his  earliest  steps  be  made  to  go  in  imi- 
tation of  his  example.     May  not  this  be  done  successfully, 
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SO  that  he  shall  inevitably  and  incontrovertibly  become  a 
Christian?  He  never  quits  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ol 
■which  he  was  originally  a  member,  but,  as  soon  as  his 
moral  powers  begin  their  exercise,  as  soon  as  his  moral 
accountableness  commences,  he  chooses  God  for  his  Sover- 
eign, Christ  for  his  Master  and  Lord,  his  Gospel  for  his 
guide,  his  example  for  his  pattern,  his  faith  and  hope  for 
his  support,  his  heaven  for  his  home ;  he  clings  to  them, 
lives  by  them,  and  as  he  grows  in  stature,  grows  also  in 
favor  with  God  and  man. 

The  world,  blessed  be^God,  has  seen  many  who  thus 
have  joined  themselves  to  the  fellowship  of  Jesus,  without 
the  misery  and  anguish  of  a  late  repentance ;  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  God  from  the  cradle,  and  have 
trodden  in  no  other  path  than  that  of  purity  and  truth,  so 
exhibiting  the  temper  of  their  Master,  that  all  have  taken 
notice  of  them  that  they  have  been  with  Jesus. 

And  certainly  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should  be  so. 
It  is  the  object  of  life  to  form  a  man's  character  for  eter- 
nity. For  this  purpose  he  is  exposed  in  various  ways 
and  to  various  trials.  If  some  are  overcome  by  these 
trials,  it  were  to  be  expected  that  some  also  would  not  be 
overcome  by  them.  When  so  many  ways  are  open  at  the 
beginning  of  life,  and  so  many  choose  evil  ways,  it  is  not 
strange  that  some  should  select  the  good  way ;  that  some 
should  follow  Christ,  when  so  many  follow  the  world. 
While  such  numbers  lose  the  simplicity,  openness,  humil- 
ity, and  purity  of  their  infant  spirits,  it  cannot  be  thought 
surprising  that  some  should  retain  them. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  they  are  faultless,  and 
never  sin.  By  no  means.  Notwithstanding  their  good 
disposition,  principles,^  and  resolutions,  they  doubtless  sin 
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often  and  much.  But  so  do  all  Christians.  The  oldest, 
rirniest,  best,  sin  often  and  much.  I  have  never  heard  of 
a  Christian  who  was  past  sinning.  The  imperfection 
tlierefore  of  those  who  liave  become  Christian  by  educa- 
tion, does  not  prove  tliem  to  have  no  I'ight  to  the  name. 

Many  imagine  it  to  be  essential  that  a  man  be  con- 
verted. But  they  seem  not  to  consider  the  distinction 
between  conversion  and  repentance.  Every  man  must 
repent.  But  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  possible  for  such  a 
one  as  I  have  described  to  be  converted,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  term.  He  doubtless  has  continual  need  of 
humihty,  and  repentance  for  his  remaining  sinfulness ;  but 
so  have  those  who  have  passed  through  the  soundest  and 
most  satisfactory  conversion.  He  may  also,  at  some  par- 
ticular so»ason,  feel  the  sense  of  this,  peculiarly  burden- 
some and  oppressive,  —  as  I  doubt  not  every  religions 
man  has  had  such  a  season.  But  in  him  I  have  described, 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  the  period  of  conversion.  For 
such  periods  of  lumiiliation  and  concern  occur  to  the  most 
established  Christians.  They  do  not  prove  that  they  were 
no  Christians  before ;  neither  do  they  prove  that  he  was 
none :  they  are  not  accounted  times  of  regeneration  in 
them;  neither  should  they  be  in  Jiim.  To  convert  is  to 
turn;  to  be  converted  is  to  be  turned,  —  not  partially, 
from  one  thing,  opinion,  or  character  to  its  opposite,  but 
completely.  Now  from  what  would  you  turn  him  ?  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  him  is  his  uniform  regard  to 
God  and  the  Gospel.  You  would  not  turn  him  from  that. 
To  what  would  you  turn  him?  To  the  faith  of  the  Gos- 
pel ?  to  the  love  of  God  ?  to  the  imitation  of  Christ  ?  to 
sobriety,  purity,  righteousness,  true  holiness,  temperance, 
and  charity?     Why,  these  things  he  has  kept  from   his 
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youth  up ;  they  have  been  the  objects  of  his  sohcitude, 
and  pains,  and  prayers,  ever  since  he  knew  that  he  had  a 
soul.  You  cannot  turn  him  into  what  he  is  already  ;  and 
how  then  can  he  be  converted  ?  * 

*It  may  be  thought  that  the  verse  Matt,  xviii.  3,  presents  an 
objection  to  what  is  here  offered.  Except  ye  he  converted,  and 
become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
But  that  it  does  not,  is  evident  from  the  following  considerations. 

1.  This  verse  strikingly  corroborates  my  main  position,  that  all 
are  to  be  regarded  as  at  first  members  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
for,  in  order  that  one,  who  is  not,  may  become  so,  he  must  go  back 
to  his  childlike  character. 

2.  It  is  probable  that  our  Lord's  meaning  in  this  passage  is  limit- 
ed, and  not  universal.  He  is  rebuking  the  ambitious  temper  of  his 
disciples,  who  desire  to  know  who  is  greatest.  His  reproof  we 
may  suppose  confined  to  his  temper,  except  ye  he  turned  from  this 
disposition,  and  become  as  little  children:  —  which  is  made  still 
more  evident  from  the  next  verse  —  **  whosoever,  therefore,  shall 
humble  himself,  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  the  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

3.  If  we  suppose  the  expression  applicable  to  all  others  in  a 
general  sense,  we  must  observe,  that  it  only  states  what  is  necessary 
to  those  who  are  not  already  Christians ;  they  must  return  to  the 
character  of  childhood.  But  it  leaves  us  at  full  liberty  to  under- 
stand, that  those  who  have  kept  that  character  cannot  be  included, 
because  they  cannot  go  back. 

4.  If  from  this,  or  other  passages,  it  be  inferred  that  conversion 
was  essential  to  all  in  the  first  age  of  the  Gospel ;  this  will  not  prove 
that  it  is  essential  now.  Because  it  was  the  only  possible  mode  of 
attaining  the  Christian  character  then,  but  now  there  is  another ;  for 
the  Gospel  now  is  offered  to  the  youngest  children. 

5.  The  Christian  character  is  a  certain  state  of  heart  and  life. 
The  evidence  of  its  existence,  in  any  case,  is  to  be  found  not  in  a 
certain  process  of  formation,  but  in  the  actual  state  of  the  man 
One  may  be  a  Christian,  though  utterly  unable  to  describe  the 
means  by  which  he  became  so.  And  if  he  be  already,  all  •  that 
conversion  is  intended  to  make  him,  conversion  is  clearly  unneces- 
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We  may  be  satisfied  then,  that  some  men  become 
Christians  by  education.  They  never  go  out  from  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  but  in  spite  of  temptation,  and  frequent 
wanderings,  and  many  stains  of  unworthiness,  they  are, 
at  heart  and  in  principle,  God's  servants  and  children. 
They  grow  up  Christians. 

But  there  is  still  a  large  class  of  men  who  have  not 
thus  attached  themselves  to  religion,  and  who,  if  they 
ever  become  Christians,  must  become  so  in  later  life. 
Instead  of  taking  the  Gospel  for  their  guide,  they  have 
chosen  some  other  leader ;  and  under  the  control  of  ap- 
petite and  passion,  or  worldly  principle,  they  have  left 
the  kingdom  of  God,  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  and  fol- 
lowed the  devices  of  their  own  hearts,  without  regard  to 
his  authority  or  revelation.  There  are  many  such  in  the 
world ;  and  the  question  occurs,  how  shall  they  become 
Christians  ? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question  and  that 
in  one  word :  —  By  Conversion. 

To  these  men  may  be  applied  the  description,  which 

sary.     The  question  is,  What  is  lie ;  not  Through  what  scenest  has  he 
been  passing. 

6.  The  only  solid  foundation  for  the  doctrine  which  this  text  is 
thought  to  support,  is  the  supposition  that  every  one  inherits  a 
thoroughly  depraved  nature,  which  lies  under  an  eternal  curse,  and 
which  can  be  made  better  only  by  a  literal  new  creation,  to  which 
the  power  of  God  alone  is  adequate.  This  of  course  renders  a 
supernatural  regeneration  necessary.  These  two  doctrines  stand 
and  fall  together.  The  one  is  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
other.  Those  who  maintain  different  views  of  the  nature  which 
man  has  received  from  God,  are  not  bound  to  receive  a  tenet,  wliich 
stands  on  no  ground  but  that  of  total  depravity ;  a  tenet,  which  is 
essential  to  Calvinism,  but  not  to  Christianity. 
VOL.  VII. NO.    LXXXII.         2* 
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the  Apostle  gives  cf  the  gentile  state  of  the  Ephesian.s ; 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  without  Christ ;  having  no 
hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world ;  alienated  from  the 
life  of  God,  and  ignorant  of  heavenly  things  through 
the  blindness  of  their  hearts.  So  far  as  this  description 
is  applicable  to  them,  they  also,  like  the  Ephesians,  must 
put  off  the  old  and  corr-upt  man,  and  be  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  their  minds  and  put  on  the  new  man,  who  after 
God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  This  is 
conversion  ;  and  nothing  short  of  this  can  be  rightly  called 
conversion.  The  bad  man  must  become  good ;  the  sinful, 
holy  ;  the  irreligious,  religious  ;  the  thoughtless  and  worldly 
who  have  lived  only  for  present  good,  must  give  their 
thoughts  to  God,  and  live  for  eternity,  —  must  renew  the 
spirit  of  their  minds,  as  well  as  the  corruption  of  the  out- 
ward man. 

Upon  this  point,  I  am  fearful  that  we  do  not  think  and 
insist  sufficiently.  Many,  indeed,  have  a  settled  dislike 
to  all  language  of  this  sort ;  and  when  you  speak  to  them 
of  conversion  or  regeneration,  they  at  once  suspect  you 
of  fanaticism,  and  shut  their  ears  to  all  that  can  be  said. 
Undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  madness  and  mischief  has 
been  practised  in  the  world,  under  shelter  of  these  names, 
and  the  sober  part  of  mankind  have  become  disgusted  at 
the  extravagances  which  they  have  sanctioned  But  cer- 
tainly it  cannot  be  wise  to  throw  away  a  doctrine,  because 
some  have  abused  it.  For  the  best  doctrines  have  been 
perverted  and  abused.  The  simple  question  is,  what  must 
be  done  with  those  men,  who  have  passed  from  infancy  to 
age,  careless  of  their  souls,  and  guided  by  no  religious 
principles  ?  How  are  such  to  become  Christians,  except 
by  conversion  or  regeneration,  or — I  am  not  solicitous 
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about  the  name^  call  it  what  you  please  —  without  a  change 
of  their  dispositions,  principles,  and  habits  ?  If  you  will 
tell  me  how,  I  will  urge  the  matter  no  further.  If  you  tell 
me  of  any  method  by  which  a  man,  selfish,  sensual,  world- 
ly, ambitious,  proud,  vicious,  impious,  can  become  humble, 
meek,  spiritual,  righteous,  and  devout,  without  a  change 
of  his  dispositions,  without  being  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
his  mind,  —  then  I  will  give  up  the  point  at  once.  It  is 
clear  as  the  shadow  on  the  dial,  that  it  is  impossible.  And 
I  fear  that  we  suffer  ourselves  to  think  of  it  too  little. 
We  suffer  men  to  grow  up  in  bad  habits,  their  affections 
devoted  to  present  objects,  making  an  idol  of  sensual  good, 
and  forgetful  of  their  accountableness  at  last ;  and  then  we 
hope  that  they  wall  become  fit  for  heaven  very  easily,  will 
enter  on  the  way  of  truth,  holiness,  and  salvation,  without 
doing  any  great  violence  to  their  former  partialities,  or 
greatly  sacrificing  their  favorite  desires.  But  is  not  this 
preposterous  ?  Can  there  be  conceived  a  greater  change 
than  that  which  they  need  ?  —  a  change,  of  the  very  object 
of  life,  of  the  very  principles  of  conduct,  and  of  the  preva- 
lent dispositions  of  the  soul.  It  is  impossible  that  this 
should  not  be  a  great  work ;  and  important  as  it  is  great ; 
and  we  wrons:  our  fellow  men,  if  we  suffer  them  toimasjine 
it  small  and  easy  and  of  little  consequence.  Words  can- 
not express  the  importance  of  the  Christian  character;  and 
we  cannot  say  too  much  of  the  importance  of  that  change, 
which  is  necessary  to  produce  it  where  it  does  not  exist. 

The  unwillingness  of  many  to  believe  that  conversion, 
or  regeneration,  is  necessary  to  any  man,  has  principally, 
perhaps  wholly,  arisen  from  the  injudicious  and  irra- 
tional manner,  in  which  the  doctrine  is  oftentimes  stated 
and  defended.     They  have  heard  it  declared,  that  man  ia 
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entirely  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  in  it  by  his  own  exer 
tions,  and  that  it  is  wholly,  in  its  commencement,  progress, 
and  completion,  the  arbitrary  and  sovereign  work  of 
God's  Spirit,  whose  influences  he  imparts  or  withholds  at 
his  pleasure.  This  statement  has  appeared  to  them  to 
take  away  the  guilt  of  the  unconverted,  and  to  destroy  the 
doctrine  of  accountableness ;  while,  laying  great  stress 
upon  ardent,  rapturous,  indefinable,  feelings,  it  has  invited 
and  encouraged  fanaticism,  and  cherished  spiritual  pride 
by  the  belief  that  they  were  all  the  result  of  God's  special 
and  distinguishing  love.  But  the  objections  of  a  rational 
mind  to  this  doctrine  of  regeneration,  are  wholly  inappli- 
cable to  that  which  I  am  contending  for,  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel.  I  speak  of  nothing  arbitrary,  mysterious,  or 
fanatical ;  but  of  a  change  in  dispositions,  affections,  and 
character,  to  which  any  man  is  competent  in  the  use  of 
his  natural  powers,  assisted  by  the  means  which  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  puts  within  his  reach,  and  by  those  Divine 
influences  which  are  bestowed  upon  all  who  need.  With 
the  knowledge  and  faith  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  in  the  powder 
of  any  man  to  turn  to  God,  the  spirit  helping  his  infirmi- 
ties.  If  the  sinner  would  attain  the  Christian  character 
and  hope,  he  must  diligently  set  himself  to  work  out  his 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  tremhling.  It  is  then  that 
God  will  work  in  him  to  will  and  to  do,  of  his  good  pleas- 
ure. Without  this  diligence,  the  influences  of  the  Spirit 
are  as  useless,  as  the  sunshine  and  rain  of  heaven  are  to 
him  who  leaves  his  field,  uncultivated,  to  run  to  waste. 

We  have  thus  learned  in  answer  to  our  inquiry,  that 
the  sincere  and  true  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  are  some  of 
ihem  formed  by  a  gradual  growth  in  the  regular  educa- 
tion and  discipline  of  life  ;  Avhile  others  are  brought  out  from 
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amidst  a  vicious  world  by  a  change  in  their  views,  feel- 
ings, dispositions,  and  principles  of  action,  not  different  in 
kind  though  less  in  degree,  from  that  by  which  heathen 
sinners  were  originally  called  to  the  Church. 

III.  Our  third  question  is,  How  shall  a  man  satisfy 

HIMSELF    THAT    HE    IS    A    CHRISTIAN  ? 

There  are  many  tests  of  Christian  standing  presented 
in  the  New  Testament,  differing  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  those  to  whom  they  are  applied,  which  it  might 
be  useful  to  every  one  to  collect  and  accommodate  to  his 
own  case.  But  there  is  none  so  often  repeated,  and  with 
so  much  emphasis,  as  that  of  obedience.  Ye  are  my 
friends,  said  our  Lord,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  com- 
mand YOU.  This  saying  of  Jesus  is  the  more  deserving 
our  regard,  because  it  was  solemnly  uttered  during  his  last 
interview  with  his  disciples  on  the  night  before  he  suffer- 
ed, and  he  evinced  his  sense  of  its  importance  by  repeat- 
ing it,  though  in  a  varied  form,  not  less  than  five  several 
times.*  If  it  were  a  sure  and  sufficient  test  for  his  disci- 
ples at  that  time,  it  must  be  so  for  all  others. 

It  is  true,  that  on  the  same  occasion  he  told  them,  "  By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  to  aiiotherJ'  To  the  same  purpose  the  Apostle 
John,  By  this  do  we  know  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren.  These  pas- 
sages would  seem  to  imply,  that  the  sure  test  of  Christian 
standing  is  brotherly  love.  But  brotherly  love  is  one  of 
the  commandments  of  Christ,  even  his  new  and  special 
commandment.  It  is  therefore  included  in  the  text  which 
I  quoted ;  and  this  is  better  as  a  universal  guide,  because 

^  See  John  xiv.  15,  21,  23,  24,  and  v.  8,  14. 
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more  compreliensive,  comprising  every  other  rule  or  guide 
which  might  be  selected  or  named.  It  coincides  also  with 
the  whole  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
with  the  most  frequently  repeated  declarations  both  of 
our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles.  When  the  young  Ruler 
inquired,  Good  master,  what  shall  I  do  that  I  may  have 
eternal  life ;  our  Lord's  answer  was,  Keep  the  command- 
ments. When  told  that  his  mother  and  brethren  desired 
to  see  him,  he  replied.  Who  is  my  mother,  or  my  brethren  ? 
Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  sister, 
and  brother,  and  mother.  He  declared,  that  the  man  ivho 
hearetJi  and  doeth  his  sayings,  is  like  him  who  builds  his 
house  upon  a  rock,  which  nothing  can  overthrow ;  and 
that  it  is  he  only  who  doeth  the  will  of  his  Father,  who 
shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  To  the  same  purpose 
the  apostle  Paul ;  not  the  hearers  of  the  law,  but  the  doers 
of  it  shall  be  justified.  And  again,  he  says,  that  eternal 
life  is  promised  to  those  who  seek  it  by  patient  continu- 
ance in  well-doing.  Passages  of  this  import  might  be 
greatly  multiplied,  which  would  prove  that  the  test  I  have 
selected  is  but  the  echo  of  the  universal  doctrine  of  the 
Gospeh 

It  recommends  itself  also  by  its  simplicity  and  easy  ap- 
plication, as  well  as  by  the  stress  laid  upon  it  by  our  Lord 
and  the  Apostles.  In  the  work  of  self-examination  it 
directs  the  mind  at  once.  It  leaves  no  room  for  shuffling 
or  evasion,  but  presents  a  direct,  home  question.  We  can 
be  at  no  loss  how  to  put  it,  or  how  to  ascertain  the  reply. 
It  is  on  a  point  which  admits  of  evidence,  clear,  distinct, 
positive,  undeniable  evidence.  There  is  no  escaping  by 
means  of  the  obscurity  of  the  thing  inquired  for,  through 
any  vagueness  or  equivocation.     But,  Have  I  kept  the  com- 
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mandments,  do  I  do  whatsoever  I  am  commanded^  are  ques- 
tions so  intelligible,  plain,  and  pointed,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  see  their  meaning  and  feel  the  reply. 

In  all  these  respects,  how  greatly  has  this  an  advantage 
over  other  tests,  which  are  sometimes  used  for  determin- 
ing our  Christian  standing.  If  it  be  certain  doctrines ; 
we  could  not  be  certain,  amidst  the  unavoidable  differ- 
ences of  those  who  even  most  nearly  agree,  that  we  held 
them  in  the  right  sense,  or  that  they  were  attained  with 
sufficient  fairness  of  inquiry,  or  are  accompanied  by  all 
their  right  consequences.  If  it  be  certain  feelings  ;  they 
are  something  which  we  cannot  define,  or  express  in 
words,  or  measure  by  any  determinate  standard,  and  which 
may  be  mixed  with  a  thousand  undetected  imperfections. 
If  it  be  certain  ceremonies  or  observances,  or  a  com,'parison 
of  ourselves  with  other  men,  or  any  past  experience  of 
religion  ;  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  all  very  fallacious  and 
uncertain,  and  leave  never  failing  room  for  doubt,  uneasi- 
ness, and  apprehension. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  test  of  keeping  the  command' 
ments,  all  is  clear,  settled,  and  unambiguous.  It  is  only 
to  know  what  they  are,  which  is  easily  known,  and  the 
question  is  answ^ered  as  soon  as  it  is  asked.  Any  man 
who  looks  at  his  life  and  character,  can  tell  whether  he 
have  kept  the  commandments  or  not.  Nothing  but  the 
most  criminal  carelessness  and  unfaithfulness  can  prevent 
his  discovering  it. 

It  should  be  consi(3ered  too,  that  this  is  the  only  test 
which  is  at  all  difficult,  or  amounts  to  an  actual  trial. 
External  homage,  of  whatever  sort,  is  easy.  The  hypo- 
crite can  give  it.  Inflamed  zeal  may  be  superficial,  or 
constitutional,  or   unsanctified   passion.     Modes   of  faith 
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may  be,  and  most  commonly  are,  the  mechanical  result  of 
education  or  circumstances.  They  are  given  a  man  by 
his  parents  and  teachers,  not  by  his  own  efforts  or  by  the 
Scriptures.  There  are  very  few  of  whom  it  is  not  evi- 
dent, that  if  educated  in  a  different  w^ay  and  with  other 
companions,  they  would  have  held  a  different  faith. 
These  things,  therefore,  leave  uncertain  the  real  state  and 
character  of  a  man.  But  obedience  is  by  his  own  personal 
effort  and  trial ;  oftentimes  demanding  severe  and  toil- 
some labor,  and  requiring  occasional  sacrifices  and  priva- 
tions, which  demonstrate  his  sincerity,  and  the  strength  of 
his  principle,  and  put  beyond  question  the  submission  of 
his  soul  to  God.  There  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  the 
man  whose  obedience  is  uniform  and  universal. 

Besides ;  this  rule  of  our  Lord,  short  as  it  is,  is  far 
more  comprehensive  than  any  other.  It  comprises  every 
thing.  It  omits  nothing.  Not  a  question  concerning 
Christian  character  or  duty  can  arise,  which  this  does  not 
embrace.  And  here  it  is  important  to  prevent  misappre- 
hension. When  we  say  that  a  Christian  is  known  by  his 
keeping  the  commandments,  —  there  are  many  ready  to 
object  to  the  assertion,  and  say  tliat  the  standard  is  alto- 
gether insufficient ;  that  is  going  no  deeper  than  the  out- 
side;  that  is  neglecting  internal  principle  and  purity ;  for 
that  the  commandments  may  be  kept  from  worldly  motives, 
by  a  man  who  possesses  nothing  of  Christian  spirituality. 

But  this  objection  appears  to  be  wholly  founded  in 
mistake.  We  consider,  that  the  internal  principle  is  as 
much  apart  of  the  commandment,  as  the  outward  action, 
and  that  no  man  keeps  the  commandments  of -the  Gospel, 
who  observes  only  their  external  requirements.  It  were 
absurd  to  imagine  otherwise,  because  one  of  the  chief  and 
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most  distinguishing  commands  is,  that  the  heart  be  pure 
and  the  motive  good.  Impurity  of  heart,  or  a  bad  motive, 
breaks  the  command  just  as  much  as  murder,  or  fraud,  or 
false  witness.  It  is  a  very  erroneous  notion,  therefore, 
that  the  "  commandments "  only  relate  to  external  con- 
duct. There  are  commandments  for  faith,  repentance, 
humility,  heavenly-mindedness,  spiritual-mindedness,  and 
every  holy  thought  and  exalted  spiritual  exercise.  Every 
Christian  feeling,  desire,  and  disposition  are  as  much  com- 
prehended in  them,  as  sobriety  of  deportment,  and  honesty 
in  dealings.  They  are  all,  consequently,  comprised  in 
that  test  of  Christian  standing  which  I  have  named  and 
recommended.  The  question,  there,  is  not,  have  you  done 
'part  of  what  I  commanded ;  but  have  you  done  whatso- 
ever I  commanded.  Not,  have  you  observed  the  rules 
which  concern  external  morals,  but  have  you  observed  all 
the  rules  of  Christ's  gospel ;  —  and  surely  you  would  not 
think  of  omitting  among  these,  those  rules  respecting  the 
inner  man,  and  the  conduct  and  discipline  of  the  soul, 
which  are  in  fact  the  most  peculiar  and  positive  of  the 
whole. 

So  that  the  expression  is  not  so  confined  and  limited  as 
might  be  supposed ;  but  perhaps  is  as  extensive  as  could 
be  chosen.  It  sets  us,  in  one  word,  upon  inquiry,  not  only 
concerning  our  duties  to  man,  but  to  God  ;  not  only  con- 
cerning our  actions,  but  our  principles  and  motives ;  not 
only  concerning  the  decent  regularity  of  our  deportment, 
but  the  spiritual  state  and  exercises  of  our  mind. 

Thus  then  we  find  an  answer  to  the  question  we  were 
asking,  How  shall  a  man  know  that  he  is  a  Christian  ? 
He  may  know  it,  by  finding  that  he  does  whatsoever  his 
Lord  commands  him.     Let  him  studiously  and  faithfully 

VOL.   VII.  —  NO.   LXXXII.  3* 
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look  at  himself,  and  inquire  how  far  his  dispositions,  feel- 
ings, tastes,  principles,  and  mode  of  life,  are  regulated  by 
the  requirements  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Let  him  ex- 
amine how  far  the  love  of  God  reigns  within  him ;  how 
far  the  love  of  his  neighbor  directs  his  conduct  toward 
him ;  how  far  he  maintains  a  proper  watch  and  govern- 
ment and  control  over  his  passions,  propensities,  and  de- 
sires ;  particularly,  how  far  he  possesses  that  peculiar 
spirit  of  benevolence,  meekness,  forbearance,  and  humility, 
which  so  distinguished  the  character  of  his  Lord  and 
Master.  He  may  be  sure,  that  so  far  as  in  these  things 
he  goes  according  to  the  commands  of  Christ,  just  so  far 
he  is  a  Christian ;  and  so  far  as  he  is  deficient  in  any 
of  these,  just  so  far  he  is  no  Christian. 

I  am  confidently  persuaded,  that  every  other  test  than 
this,  is  deceitful  and  inadequate.  We  may  judge  ourselves 
by  any  other  standard,  and  only  be  led  astray.  But  if 
we  try  ourselves  by  this,  we  cannot  fail  to  know  ourselves, 
except  we  be  wilfully  blind.  When  we  find  that  we  have 
the  dispositions  and  character  of  disciples^  we  may  be  satis- 
fied that  we  are  disciples ;  but  without  them,  all  faith,  and 
knowledge,  and  zeal,  afford  not  the  smallest  satisfaction 
under  heaven.  This  is  no  question  of  certain  opinions, 
and  doctrines,  and  forms,  and  observances,  but  of  spirit 
and  holiness :  —  if  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
he  is  none  of  his : — without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord.  Neither  is  it  a  question  by  what  process  we  obtain 
this  character,  or  whether  we  can  remember  its  com- 
mencement, and  detail  its  progress.  The  only  important 
question  is,  Do  we  possess  it?  Every  other  inquiry  is 
swallowed  up  in  this.  For  we  might  repeat  the  truest 
6tories  of  once  experienced  raptures,  and  remove  moan- 
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tains  by  our  faith,  and  overcome  kingdoms  by  our  zeal ; 
and  yet,  if  we  be  not  "  formed  after  God,  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness,"  we  should  be  much  nearer  the  school 
of  the  Pharisees  than  that  of  Christ. 

In  regard  to  this  subject,  we  have  a  most  important  and 
solemn  duty  of  self-examination,  an  examination  which  re- 
lates to  nothing  less  than  our  personal  claims  to  share  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  the  hope  and  prospect  of  our  souls  for 
eternity.  Of  all  questions  which  can  come  before  us,  there 
is  none  to  be  compared  to  this  in  deep  and  awful  interest ; 
none,  which  it  is  of  any  consequence,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, that  we  should  be  in  haste  to  settle.  Let  us,  then,  put 
away,  for  a  moment,  all  indifference  and  levity,  and  try 
ourselves  by  the  standard  of  Christ,  and  ascertain  whether 
we  be  truly  his  disciples.  The  question  is  not  whether 
we  believe  the  Bible,  whether  we  are  Pagans,  or  Infidels. 
The  answer  to  this  is  easy,  and  we  are  too  ready  to  be 
satisfied  with  it.  But  it  relates  to  our  personal  claims  to 
the  hopes  and  promises  of  the  Gospel.  "  There  are,"  says 
a  certain  writer,*  "  two  sorts  of  Christianity  ;  the  one  op- 
posed to  infidelity,  the  other  opposed  to  worldly-minded- 
ness."  Suppose  that  we  have  the  first,  and  hate  infidelity ; 
yet  what  will  that  avail  us,  if  we  have  not  also  the  second, 
and  hate  worldly-mindedness  ?  Of  what  use  to  put  the 
Bible  under  our  arm,  and  walk  forward  in  the  way  of 
sin  ?  Of  what  use  to  possess  the  candle  of  the  Gospel, 
and  boast  of  it,  and  yet  put  it  under  a  bushel,  and  go 
about  our  deeds  of  darkness  ? 

Upon  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  come  home  to  our- 
selves, and  meet  the  interrogation  openly  and  fairly.     It 
is  simply,  Are  we  Christians  —  not,  were  we  born  in  a 
*  H.  Moore's  Practical  Piety. 
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Christian  land,  and  baptized  in  a  Christian  church,  and 
can  we  repeat  a  Christian  creed ;  not,  have  we  the  Bible 
in  our  houses,  and  do  we  attend  public  worship  on  the 
Sabbath.  Let  us  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  away  by 
any  such  evasions.  But  Are  we  Christians  in  deed  and 
in  truth,  at  heart,  in  spirit,  thoroughly,  earnestly?  Do 
we  receive  from  the  Scriptures  of  Jesus  their  holy  teach- 
ings, and  faithfully  follow  them  in  life,  conversation,  and 
temper  ? 

It  can  avail  us  nothing  to  temporize  in  this  matter,  and 
strive  to  stifle  the  conviction  of  our  deficiencies.  The 
state  of  things  will  not  be  changed  by  our  refusing  to  see 
what  it  is.  Better  far  that  the  inquiry  should  disturb  us 
now,  than  that  we  should  go  sluggishly  on,  satisfied  with 
our  general  standing  and  general  name,  till  it  is  too  late 
to  recover  ourselves.  Let  us  then  be  honest  and  know 
the  truth.  It  can  profit  us  nothing  to  have  a  name  to 
live,  while  we  are  yet  dead ;  to  walk  with  the  followers 
of  Christ,  and  yet  not  be  numbered  with  his  friends.  This 
is  the  most  dreadful  of  all  delusions,  —  the  more  dreadful, 
because  voluntary.  God  grant,  therefore,  that  by  a  time- 
ly knowledge  of  ourselves  on  earth,  we  may  escape  the 
shame  and  horror,  at  the  last  day,  of  seeing  ourselves  in 
our  true  characters  for  the  first  time ;  and  of  discovering, 
that  although  we  have  been  all  our  lives  long  crying  out, 
"  Lord,  Lord,"  —  yet  we  must  be  rejected  as  strangers, 
because  we  have  not  done  the  will  of  our  Father  who  is 
in  Heaven, 
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Examiner. 


FOUNDATIONS   OF   FAITH. 


Faith,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  propose  to  use  that  term 
in  the  following  pages,  is  defined  in  Scripture  as  being 
"  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen."  By  it  we  can  and  do  regard  many  things 
which  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  senses  and  actual  ex- 
perience as  really  existing,  and  are  affected  by  them  as 
realities.  By  it  the  spiritually-minded  of  all  religious  per- 
suasionSj  in  proportion  as  they  are  spiritually-minded,  feel 
a  confidence  and  practical  assurance  in  the  existence  and 
reality  of  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  this  principle  which 
constitutes  man,  unlike  the  inferior  animals,  a  religious 
being ;  and  it  is  by  a  right  development  of  this  principle 
that  we  become  capable  of  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,  of 
being  affected  by  those  things  which  pertain  to  our  inward 
and  spiritual  life  as  if  addressed  to  the  senses,  and  of  hold- 
ing free,  intimate,  and  habitual  communion  with  the  Un- 
seen, the  Infinite,  and  the  Eternal. 

Now  it  is  remarkable  of  the  infidelity  of  the  present  day, 
that  it  strikes  at  the  very  existence  of  this  principle,  con- 
sidered as  an  element  or  property  of  the  human  soul.     Not 
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content  with  disputing  in  detail  the  evidences  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  or  driven,  perhaps,  from  this  ground, 
it  thinks  to  cut  the  matter  short  by  denying  that  man  has 
any  faculties  for  the  apprehension  of  spiritual  existences,  or 
of  any  existences  but  such  as  are  cognizable  by  the  senses, 
and  so  far  as  they  are  cognizable  by  the  senses.  I  have 
no  fears  that  many  amongst  us,  or  that  any  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  contemplate  and  study  the  workings  of  their  moral 
and  spiritual  nature,  will  be  seduced  and  carried  away  by 
this  gross  form  of  sensualism,  which  they  must  feel  and 
know  to  be  contradicted  and  entirely  set  aside  by  the  facts 
of  their  own  inward  experience.  Still  it  may  be  well,  in 
connection  with  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  to  begin 
by  setting  forth,  in  the  simplest  and  clearest  language  of 
which  the  subject  is  susceptible,  the  true  philosophy  of 
man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature  in  regard  to  the  foun- 
dations of  faith. 

In  the  present  discourse  I  shall  endeavor  to  establish, 
illustrate,  and  enforce,  as  much  at  length  as  my  limits  will 
permit,  the  three  following  propositions :  — 

First,  that  a  little  reflection  will  convince  every  one 
alive  to  noble  thoughts  and  sentiments,  that  the  existence 
of  those  spiritual  faculties  and  capacities,  which  are  as- 
sumed as  the  foundation  of  religion  in  the  soul  of  man,  is 
attested  and  put  beyond  controversy  by  the  revelations  of 
consciousness. 

Secondly,  that  religion  in  the  soul,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
a  manifestation  and  development  of  these  spiritual  faculties 
and  capacities,  is  as  much  «  reality  in  itself,  and  enters  as 
essentially  into  our  idea  of  a  perfect  man,  as  the  correspond- 
ing manifestation  and  development  of  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties, a  sense  of  justice,  or  the  affections  of  sympathy  and 
benevolence. 
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And  thirdly,  that  from  the  acknowledged  existence  and 
reahty  of  spiritual  impressions  or  perceptions  we  may  and 
do  assume  the  existence  and  reality  of  the  spiritual  world ; 
just  as,  from  the  acknowledged  existence  and  reality  of  sen- 
sible impressions  or  perceptions,  we  may  and  do  assume 
the  existence  and  realities  of  the  sensible  M^orld. 

These  three  propositions  being  established,  it  will  follow, 
that  our  conviction  of  the  existence  and  reality  of  the  spirit- 
ual world  is  resolvable  into  the  same  fundamental  law  of 
belief  as  that  on  which  our  conviction  of  the  existence  and 
reality  of  the  sensible  world  depends. 

I.  My  first  proposition  is,  that  a  little  reflection  will  con- 
vince every  one  alive  to  noble  thoughts  and  sentiments, 
that  the  existence  of  those  spiritual  faculties  and  capacities, 
which  are  assumed  as  i\iQ  foundation  of  religion  in  the  soul 
of  man,  is  attested  and  put  beyond  controversy  by  the  rev- 
elations of  consciousness. 

Some  writers  contend  for  the  existence  of  an  unbroken 
chain  of  beings,  starting  from  the  lowest  form  of  inorganic 
matter,  and  mounting  upwards  by  regular  and  insensible 
gradations  to  the  highest  order  of  created  intelligences. 
Others  insist  on  a  division  of  substances  into  material 
and  immaterial,  and  make  one  of  the  principal  arguments 
for  the  soul's  spirituality  and  immortality  to  depend  on  the 
nature  of  its  substance,  and  not  on  the  nature  of  the  laws 
and  conditions  imposed  upon  it.  Happily,  neither  of  these 
questions  is  necessarily  implicated  in  the  views  I  am  about 
to  offer,  and  both  may  therefore  be  dismissed  at  once  from 
the  discussion  ;  the  former  as  being  a  little  too  fanciful,  and 
the  latter  as  being  a  little  too  metaphysical,  for  the  general- 
ity of  minds.  It  is  enough  if  persons  will  recognize  the 
obvious  fact,  that,  in  the  ascending  scale  of  being,  as  the 
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vegetable  manifests  some  properties  which  do  not  belong 
to  crude  and  inert  matter,  and  as  the  animal  manifests 
some  properties  which  do  not  belong  to  the  mere  vege- 
table, so  man,  as  man,  manifests  some  properties  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  mere  animal.  He  is  subject,  it  is  true, 
to  many  of  the  laws  and  conditions  of  crude  and  inert  mat- 
ter, to  many  of  the  laws  and  conditions  of  vegetable  life, 
and  to  many  of  the  laws  and  conditions  of  animal  life ;  but 
he  also  has  part  in  a  still  higher  life,  —  the  life  of  the  soul. 
He  brings  into  the  world  the  elements  of  a  higher  life,  the 
life  of  the  soul,  the  acknowledged  phenomena  of  which  can 
no  more  be  resolved  into  the  laws  and  conditions  of  mere 
sensation,  than  into  those  of  vegetation  or  mere  gravitation. 
This  higher  life,  consisting,  among  other  things,  of  a  "devel- 
opment of  conscience,  the  sentiment  of  veneration,  and  the 
idea  of  the  perfect  and  the  absolute,  constitutes  the  founda- 
tion of  religion  in  the  soul  of  man,  the  existence  and  reality 
of  which  is  attested,  as  I  hold,  and  is  put  beyond  contro- 
versy, by  the  revelations  of  consciousness. 

I  do  not  suppose,  of  course,  that  the  existence  of  the 
above-mentioned  properties  or  affections  of  the  soul  is  mat- 
ter of  sensation.  I  do  not  suppose  that  we  can  see,  or 
hear,  or  feel,  or  taste,  or  smell  a  mental  faculty,  a  moral 
sentiment,  or  an  idea.  Their  existence,  supposing  them  to 
exist,  could  be  revealed  to  us  by  consciousness  alone ;  and 
by  consciousness  it  is  revealed  to  us ;  and  the  evidence  of 
consciousness  in  a  question  of  this  nature  is  final  and  de- 
cisive. It  is  not  a  matter  of  sensation  nor  of  logic,  but  of 
consciousness  alone.  "We  are  conscious  of  their  existence ; 
and  being  so,  whatever  we  may  say,  or  however  we  may 
argue  to  the  contrary,  we  cannot,  practically  speaking, 
doubt  it,  even  if  we  would,  any  more  than  we  can  doubt 
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the  testimony  of  the  senses.  Reflect  for  one  moment. 
"What  evidence  have  you  of  the  existence  of  your  own 
mind,  —  of  the  power  of  thought,  or  even  of  the  power 
or  the  fact  of  sensation  itself,  but  the  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness ?  Nay,  what  evidence  have  you  of  your  own 
individual  being  and  personality,  —  that  you  are  yourself 
and  not  another,  that  you  are  a  man  and  not  a  horse  or  a 
tree,  that  you  are  awake  and  alive,  and  not  asleep  or  dead, 
—  but  the  evidence  of  consciousness  ?  None  whatever. 
You  can  say,  "  I  am  conscious  of  being  what  I  am  " ;  and 
that  is  all  you  can  say.  An  archangel  cannot  say  anything 
more.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  sensation  or  of  argument,  but 
of  consciousness  alone.  If,  therefore,  you  are  conscious  of 
possessipg  not  only  a  sensual  and  an  intellectual,  but  also  a 
moral  and  spiritual  nature,  you  have  as  good  evidence  for 
believing  that  this  moral  and  spiritual  nature  really  exists, 
and  that  you  possess  it,  as  you  have  for  believing  that  you 
exist  at  all. 

"  True,"  the  sensualist  may  say ;  "  this  does  prove  the 
existence  of  something  which  we  call  our  moral  and  spirit- 
ual nature ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  this  something  be- 
longs to  our  original  constitution,  that  it  has  its  root  and 
foundation  in  the  soul,  that  it  cannot  be  resolved  into  a 
mere  figment  of  the  brain."  And  then,  in  the  accustomed 
vein  of  this  philosophy,  he  will  be  likely  to  urge,  "Your 
conscience,  —  what  is  it  ?  One  thing  in  the  child,  and  an- 
other thing  in  the  man ;  one  thing  in  this  age  or  country, 
and  another  thing  in  that ;  here  expressly  forbidding  what 
there  it  as  expressly  enjoins.  And  your  sentiment  of  ven- 
eration, —  what  is  it  ?  To-day  prostrate  before  sticks  and 
stones,  to-morrow  adoring  the  host  of  heaven ;  among  one 
people  deifying  a  virtue,  among  another,  a  man,  among 
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another,  an  onion ;  now  manifesting  itself  under  the  forms 
of  the  grossest  superstition,  and  now  breaking  out  into  the 
excesses  of  the  wildest  fanaticism.  And  your  idea  of  the 
Absolute  and  the  Perfect,  —  what  is  it  but  an  hallucinarton 
of  the  metaphysically  mad,  —  the  finite  vainly  thinking  to 
comprehend  the  infinite  ?  Do  not  all  these  things,  there- 
fore, though  they  exist  or  are  thought  to  exist  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  when  a  little  more  carefully  examined,  look 
very  much  like  figments  of  the  brain  ? " 

How  long  is  the  plain,  practical  good  sense  of  mankind 
to  be  abused  by  a  sophistry  like  this,  which  owes  all  its 
apparent  force  and  pertinency  to  a  sort  of  logical  sleight  of 
hand,  that,  with  a  quickness  making  it  imperceptible  to 
slow  minds,  substitutes  for  the  real  question  at  issue  anoth- 
er having  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  ?  So  far  as  the 
present  discussion  is  concerned,  it  matters  not  whether  con- 
science, as  already  instructed  and  educated,  always  decides 
correctly,  or  never  decides  correctly.  I  am  not  contending, 
as  everybody  must  perceive  who  is  capable  of  understand- 
ing the  argument,  for  the  correctness  or  uniformity  of  the 
decisions  of  conscience,  a  circumstance  which  must  depend, 
of  course,  on  the  nature  and  degree  of  instruction  and  edu- 
cation it  has  received,  but  for  the  existence  of  conscience 
itself,  not  as  a  figment  of  the  brain,  but  as  an  element  of 
our  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  What  I  maintain  is  sim- 
ply this  :  that  every  man  is  born  with  a  moral  faculty,  or 
the  elements  of  a  moral  faculty,  which,  on  being  developed, 
creates  in  him  the  idea  of  a  rio;ht  and  a  wrong:  in  human 
conduct ;  which  leads  him  to  ask  the  question,  "  What  is 
right  ?  "  or  "  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  "  which  summons  him 
before  the  tribunal  of  his  own  soul  for  judgment  on  the 
rectitude  of  his  purposes ;  which  grows  up  into  an  habitual 
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sense  of  personal  responsibility,  and  thus  prepares  him,  as 
his  views  are  enlarged,  to  comprehend  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  and  to  feel  his  own  responsibility  to  God,  as 
a  moral  governor.  My  reasonings  and  inferences,  there- 
fore, are  not  affected,  one  way  or  another,  by  the  actual 
state  of  this  or  that  man's  conscience,  or  by  the  fact  that 
probably  no  two  consciences  can  be  found  which  exactly 
agree.  A  man's  conscience,  we  must  presume,  according 
to  the  influences  under  which  he  has  acted,  will  be  more  or 
less  excited  and  developed,  and  more  or  less  enlightened 
and  educated.  Still,  we  hold  it  to  be  undeniable  that  every 
man  has  a  conscience  to  he  excited  and  developed,  enlight- 
ened and  educated ;  that  in  this  sense  conscience  has  its 
root  and  foundation  in  the  soul,  and  that  man  herein  dif- 
fers essentially  from  the  most  sagacious  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, and,  unlike  them,  was  originally  constituted  suscepti- 
ble of  religion. 

And  so,  too,  of  the  sentiment  of  veneration  or  devotion, 
considered  as  an  original  and  fundamental  propensity  of 
the  human  mmd,  I  care  not,  so  far  as  my  present  purpose 
is  concerned,  under  what  forms  it  has  manifested  itself,  or 
to  what  excesses  or  abuses  it  has  led.  These  very  ex- 
cesses and  abuses  only  serve  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
and  strength  of  the  principle  itself,  as  they  evince  such  a 
craving  of  our  nature  for  religion,  that  it  will  accept  of  any, 
even  the  crudest  and  most  debasing,  rather  than  have  none. 
Could  this  be,  if  we  were  not  made  to  be  religious  ?  No 
matter  what  may  be  the  immediate  or  ostensible  object  of 
this  sentiment,  —  a  log,  a  stone,  or  a  star,  the  god  of  the 
hills,  or  the  god  of  the  plains,  "  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord,''  — 
still  it  is  veneration,  still  it  is  devotion.  Neither  can  the 
principle  itself,  by  any  show  of  evidence  or  just  analysis,  be 
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resolved  into  a  mere  figment  of  the  brain,  or  a  mere  crea- 
ture of  circumstances ;  for,  in  some  form  or  other,  it  has 
manifested  itself  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  every 
stage  of  the  mind's  growth,  as  having  its  root  and  foun- 
dation in  the  soul.  The  sentiment  may  be,  and  often  has 
been,  misdirected  and  perverted ;  but  there  is  the  senti- 
ment still,  with  nothing  to  hinder  its  being  excited,  devel- 
oped, and  directed  aright,  and  the  result  is  religion.  There 
is  the  sentiment  disposing  man  to  look  upward  to  a  higher 
power,  and  inducing  faith  in  the  invisible  ;  a  quality  in 
which  the  most  sagacious  of  the  inferior  animals  do  not 
share  in  the  smallest  degree,  and  which  proves,  if  final 
causes  prove  anything,  that  man  was  made  for  worship 
and  adoration. 

One  word  more  respecting  our  capacity  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  Absolute  and  the  Perfect.  The  shallow  and  flippant 
jeer,  that  it  is  the  finite  vainly  thinking  to  comprehend  the 
infinite,  comes  from  substituting  the  literal  sense  of  the  term 
comprehe7id,  as  applied  to  bodies,  for  its  figurative  sense  as 
applied  to  minds ;  making  the  comprehension  of  an  idea  to 
resemble  the  grasping  or  embracing  of  a  globe  witli  the 
hands  or  the  arms.  Besides,  we  need  not  say  that  man 
can,  strictly  speaking,  comprehend  the  Absolute  and  the 
Perfect,  but  only  that  he  can  apprehend  them  as  really 
existing;  and  there  is  this  difference  between  the  literal 
import  of  apprehension  and  a  full  comprehension,  that  one 
can  lay  hold  of  what  he  would  not  think  to  be  able  at  once 
to  clasp.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  idea 
of  the  Infinite  grows  up  in  the  human  mind,  as  it  is  cul- 
tivated and  expanded,  and  becomes  an  essential  condition 
of  thought.  As  a  proof  of  this,  let  any  one  try  and  see  if 
he  can  separate  the  idea  of  infinity  from  his  idea  of  space 
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and  duration ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  he  can  possibly 
conceive  of  mere  space  or  mere  duration  as  otherwise  than 
infinitely  extended.  Moreover,  the  very  idea  of  imperfec- 
tion, as  such,  involves  at  least  some  faint  glimmering  of  an 
idea  of  the  Perfect,  with  which  it  is  compared,  and  without 
which  imperfection  would  be  to  us  as  perfection.  In  other 
words,  if  we  had  no  idea  of  perfection,  we  could  have  no 
idea  of  its  absence,  which  is  what  we  mean  by  imperfec- 
tion. So  likewise  in  contemplating  things  accidental  and 
dependent,  the  idea  of  the  Absolute  grows  up  in  the  mind, 
—  the  idea  of  something  that  is  not  accidental  and  de- 
pendent, and  on  which  everything  that  is  accidental  and  de- 
pendent leans  and  is  sustained.  In  short,  the  mind  of  man 
is  so  constituted,  that,  in  the  full  development  of  its  intel- 
lectual powers,  it  can  find  no  real  satisfaction,  no  resolution 
of  its  doubts  and  difficulties,  but  in  the  idea  of  the  Absolute 
and  the  Perfect.  Take  away  this  idea,  and  existence  itself 
becomes  an  enigma,  a  meaningless  and  objectless  phantasm. 
Give  us  back  this  idea,  and  it  again  becomes  a  consistent, 
intelligible,  and  magnificent  whole.  Man,  unlike  the  most 
sagacious  of  the  inferior  animals,  is  so  constituted,  that  this 
reaching  after  the  Absolute  and  the  Perfect  enters  into  and 
forms  an  essential  element  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  na- 
ture, giving  him  not  only  a  capacity  but  a  predisposition 
for  that  faith  which  is  "  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

Therefore  do  we  say,  and  say  confidently,  that  a  founda- 
tion for  religion  is  laid  in  the  soul  of  man,  the  existence 
whereof  is  attested  and  put  beyond  controversy  by  the 
revelations  of  consciousness.  This  is  my  first  proposition, 
and  I  have  only  to  add  in  respect  to  it  two  brief  sugges- 
tions.    If,  as  we  have  seen,  a  foundation  for  religion  is  laid 
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in  the  soul  of  man,  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  believe  for 
one  moment  that  it  is  laid  there  for  nothing?  And  again, 
if,  as  we  have  seen,  a  foundation  for  a  higher  life  than  that 
of  the  senses  is  laid  in  the  soul  of  man,  must  it  not  be  ac- 
counted a  sort  of  insanity  in  us,  to  say  nothing  of  its  sinful- 
ness, to  refuse  or  neglect  to  build  upon  it  ? 

II.  Here  my  second  proposition  comes  in,  which  asserts 
that  religion  in  the  soul,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  manifes- 
tation and  development  of  our  spiritual  faculties  and  ca- 
pacities, is  as  much  a  reality  in  itself,  and  enters  as 
essentially  into  the  idea  of  a  perfect  man,  as  the  corre- 
sponding manifestation  and  development  of  the  reasoning 
powers,  a  sense  of  justice,  or  the  affections  of  sympathy 
and  benevolence. 

Modern  philosophy  has  revived  an  important  distinc- 
tion, much  insisted  on  by  the  old  writers,  between  what  is 
subjectively  true  and  real,  that  is  to  say,  true  and  real  so 
far  as  the  mind  itself  is  concerned,  and  what  is  objectively 
true  and  real,  that  is  to  say,  true  and  real  independently 
of  the  mind.  Thus  we  athrm  of  things,  the  existence  of 
which  is  reported  by  the  senses,  that  they  really  exist  both 
subjectively  and  objectively ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  mind 
is  really  affected  as  if  they  existed,  and  that,  independently 
of  this  affection  of  the  mind,  the  things  themselves  exist. 
In  other  words,  we  have  an  idea  of  the  thing  really  exist- 
ing in  the  mind,  and  this  is  subjective  truth  and  reahty ; 
and  there  is  also  an  object  answering  to  that  idea  really 
existing  out  of  the  mind,  and  this  is  objective  truth  and 
reality.  One  sense,  therefore,  there  certainly  is,  in  which 
the  most  inveterate  sceptic  must  allow  that  religion  has  a 
real  and  true  existence  to  the  really  and  truly  devout. 
Subjectively  it  is  real  and  true,  whether  objectively  it  is 
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real  and  true,  or  not.  All  must  admit  that  it  is  true  and 
real  so  far  as  the  mind  itself  is  concerned,  even  though  it 
cannot  be  shown  to  have  existence  independently  of  the 
mind.  It  is  a  habit  or  disposition  of  soul,  and  in  any 
view  of  the  matter  the  habit  or  disposition  truly  and  really 
exists.  It  is  a  development  of  our  nature,  a  development 
of  character,  and,  as  such,  is  as  true  and  real  as  any  other 
development  of  nature  and  character.  Even  if  it  feeds  on 
illusions,  it  is  not  itself  an  illusion.  Even  if,  in  its  springing 
up,  it  depends  on  nothing  better  than  a  fancy,  a  dream, 
its  growth  in  the  soul,  and  the  fruit  of  that  growth,  are 
realities,  —  all-important,  all-sustaining  realities. 

I  dwell  on  this  distinction,  because  it  is  one  which  the 
sensualists,  from  policy  or  perversity,  would  fain  wink  out 
of  sight,  making  the  question  at  issue  to  be,  whether  relig- 
ion is,  or  is  not,  a  mere  illusion.  This  is  not  the  question. 
Take  any  view  of  the  matter,  take  the  sensualist's  view  of 
the  matter,  and  still  it  is  undeniable  that  religion  itself,  as 
it  exists  in  the  soul  of  the  devout,  is  a  reality,  as  much  so  as 
any  other  habit  or  disposition  of  soul,  as  much  so  as  taste, 
or  conscience,  or  parental  or  filial  affection ;  and  its  effects 
are  as  real. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Religion  in  the  soul  enters  essentially 
into  our  idea  of  a  'perfect  man.  Suppose  a  man  perfect  in 
his  limbs,  features,  and  bodily  proportions,  but  entirely 
destitute  of  understanding;  would  he  answer  to  any- 
body's idea  of  a  perfect  man  ?  No.  Give  him,  then,  a 
perfect  understanding,  but  still  let  him  be  entirely  destitute 
of  moral  sensibility,  —  as  dead  to  sentiment  as  before  he 
was  to  thought,  —  would  he  answer  to  anybody's  idea  of  a 
perfect  man  ?  No.  And  why  not  ?  Because  we  mean 
by  a  perfect  man,  one  in  whom  the  whole  nature  of  man  is 
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developed,  in  its  proper  order,  and  just  relations  and  pro- 
portions. Now,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  a  foundation  for 
religion  is  laid  in  the  human  soul.  In  other  words,  we 
have  spiritual  faculties  and  capacities,  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties  and  capacities  ;  and  the  former 
constitute  a  part  of  our  nature  as  truly  as  the  latter ;  and 
this  part  of  our  nature  must  be  developed.  Otherwise  the 
entire  man  is  not  put  forth.  Part  of  his  nature,  and  of  his 
higher  nature  too,  it  may  be  said,  is  yet  to  be  born ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  a  deep  and  true  philosophy  re-asserts  and 
confirms  the  Christian  doctrine  of  regeneration.  We  are 
born  at  first  into  the  visible  or  sensible  world;  when  we 
become  alive  to  the  invisible  or  spiritual  world,  we  may  be 
said  to  be  born  again ;  and  it  is  not  till  after  this  second 
birth  that  we  become  all  which,  as  men,  we  are  capable  of 
becoming.  It  is  not,  I  repeat  it,  until  after  this  second 
birth,  consisting,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  development  of  oui 
spiritual  faculties  and  capacities,  that  the  entire  man  is  re- 
vealed, or  our  idea  of  a  perfect  man  realized  or  approached. 
Every  well-constituted  mind  must  be  painfully  conscious 
of  this  truth,  though  often  without  being  aware  of  the  cause 
of  its  uneasiness,  in  reading  the  lives  or  contemplating  the 
fame  of  men  of  eminence,  and  sometimes  perhaps  of  in- 
tegrity and  philanthropy,  but  destitute  of  religion.  Doubt- 
less a  man  may  have  some  of  the  forms  of  greatness  and 
goodness  without  having  all;  and  nothing  can  be  further 
from  my  purpose  or  disposition  than  to  derogate  from  any 
form  of  either,  wherever  found  and  however  connected. 
Still,  when  we  behold  a  manifestation  of  the  lower  forms 
of  greatness  and  goodness  without  the  higher,  an  impres- 
sion is  left  on  the  mind  similar  to  what  is  universally  felt 
on  seeing  a  foundation  laid  for  a  noble  structure,  and  that 
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structure  carried  up  far  enough  with  the  richest  materials 
to  indicate  the  grand  and  comprehensive  plan  of  the  archi- 
tect, which  plan,  however,  from  some  cause  has  been  inter- 
rupted and  broken  off  midway. 

Thus  far  have  I  reasoned,  as  you  will  perceive,  from 
what  consciousness  attests  and  puts  beyond  controversy 
respecting  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  man.  Waiving 
the  question  whether  anything  exists  out  o/'the  mind  corre- 
sponding to  our  idea  of  religion  in  the  mind,  —  waiving  the 
question  whether  the  objects  of  our  faith  have  a  true  and 
real  existence  independently  of  the  mind  itself,  —  still  the 
conclusion,  as  we  have  seen,  is  unavoidable,  that  this  faith 
has  its  foundation  in  human  nature,  that  its  development  is 
a  true  and  real  development  of  our  nature,  and  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  our  nature's  entire  and  perfect  de- 
velopment. Whether  religion  exists  independently  of  the 
mind  or  not,  we  know  that,  to  those  who  have  it,  it  has  a 
true  and  real  existence  m  the  mind ;  that  it  is  a  source  of 
true  and  real  strength,  solace,  and  hope  ;  and  that  men,  as 
men,  can  truly  and  really  do,  bear,  and  enjoy  with  it,  what 
they  could  not  do,  bear,  or  enjoy  without  it.  Even,  there- 
fore, if  the  discussions  were  to  stop  here,  it  would  follow 
incontestably,  that  to  disown  or  neglect  religion  because 
of  this  or  that  real  or  supposed  logical  difficulty,  would  be 
to  do  violence  at  the  same  time  to  both  those  instinctive 
desires,  from  one  or  the  other  of  which  it  is  said  a  rational 
being,  as  such,  must  always  act,  —  a  desire  of  happiness 
and  a  desire  of  perfection. 

III.  But  the  discussion  does  not  stop  here.  I  maintain, 
and  this  is  my  third  and  last  proposition,  that  from  the  ac- 
knowledged existence  and  reality  of  spiritual  impressions 
or  perceptions  we  may  and  do  assume  the  existence  and 
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reality  of  the  spiritual  world;  just  as  from  the  acknowl- 
edged existence  and  reality  of  sensible  impressions  or 
perceptions  we  may  and  do  assume  the  existence  and 
reality  of  the   sensible  world. 

Most  of  you,  I  presume,  are  apprised  of  the  extrava- 
gance of  scepticism  into  which  men  have  been  betrayed 
by  insisting  on  a  kind  of  evidence  of  which  the  nature  of 
the  case  does  not  admit.  Some  have  denied  the  existence 
of  the  spiritual  world  ;  others  have  denied  the  existence  of 
the  sensible  world ;  and  others  again  have  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  both  worlds,  contending  for  that  of  impressions 
or  perceptions  alone.  These  last,  if  we  are  to  believe  in 
nothing  but  the  facts  of  sensation,  and  what  can  be  logically 
deduced  from  these  facts,  are  unquestionably  the  only  con- 
sistent reasoners.  For  what  logical  connection  is  there 
between  a  fact  of  sensation,  between  an  impression  or 
perception,  and  the  real  existence  of  its  object,  or  of  the 
mind  that  is  conscious  of  it  ?  None  whatever.  I  do  not 
mean  that  a  consistent  reasoner  will  hesitate  to  admit  the 
real  existence  of  the  objects  of  sensation.  Practically 
speaking,  he  cannot  help  admitting  their  real  existence,  if 
he  would.  Ev^ery  man,  woman,  and  child  believes  in  his 
or  her  own  existence,  and  in  that  of  the  outward  universe 
or  sensible  world ;  but  not  because  the  existence  of  either 
is  susceptible  of  proof  by  a  process  of  reasoning.  Not  the 
semblance,  not  the  shadow  of  a  sound  logical  argument  can 
be  adduced  in  proof  of  our  own  existence,  or  that  of  the 
outward  universe.  We  believe  in  the  existence  of  both, 
it  is  true ;  but  it  is  only  because  we  are  so  constituted  as 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  intuition.  Let  it  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, therefore,  that  our  conviction  of  the  existence  of  the 
sensible  world  does  not  rest  on  a  logical  deduction  from  the 
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facts  of  sensation,  or  of  sensation  and  consciousness.  It 
rests  on  the  constitution  of  our  nature.  It  is  resolvable 
into  a  fundamental  law  of  belief.  It  is  held,  not  as  a 
logical  inference,  but  as  a  first  principle.  With  the  facul- 
ties we  possess,  and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed,  the  idea  grows  up  in  the  mind,  and  we  cannot  expel 
it  if  we  would. 

Now  the  question  arises.  On  what  does  a  devout  man's 
conviction  of  the  existence  and  reality  of  the  spiritual 
world  depend?  I  answer,  On  the  very  same.  He  is  con- 
scious of  spiritual  impressions  or  perceptions,  as  he  also 
is  of  sensible  impressions  or  perceptions ;  but  he  does 
not  think  to  demonstrate  the  existence  and  reality  of  the 
objects  of  either  by  a  process  of  reasoning.  He  does  not 
take  the  facts  of  his  inward  experience,  and  hold  to  the 
existence  and  reality  of  the  spiritual  world  as  a  logical 
deduction  from  these  facts,  but  as  an  intuitive  suggestion 
grounded  on  these  facts.  He  believes  in  the  existence  and 
reality  of  the  spiritual  world,  just  as  he  believes  in  his  own 
existence  and  reality,  and  just  as  he  believes  in  the  exist- 
ence and  reality  of  the  outward  universe,  —  simply  and 
solely  because  he  is  so  constituted  that  with  his  impressions 
or  perceptions  he  cannot  help  it.  If  he  could,  it  would 
be  to  begin  by  assuming  it  to  be  possible  that  his  faculties, 
though  in  a  sound  state  and  rightly  circumstanced,  may 
play  him  false ;  and  if  he  could  begin  by  assuming  this  as 
barely  possible,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  certainty. 
Demonstration  itself,  ocular  or  mathemaiical,  would  no 
longer  be  ground  of  certainty.  It  is  said  that  sophistical 
reasoning  has  sometimes  been  resorted  to  in  proof  of  the 
existence  and  reality  of  the  spiritual  world ;  and  this  per- 
haps is  true ;  but  the  error  has  consisted  in  supposing  that 
2* 
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any  reasoning  is  necessary.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a 
devout  man's  conviction  of  the  existence  and  reality  of  the 
spiritual  world  should  rest  on  more  or  on  better  evidence 
than  his  conviction  of  the  existence  and  reality  of  the  sensi- 
ble world ;  it  is  enough  that  it  rests  on  as  much,  and  on 
the  very  same.  It  is  enough  that  both  are  resolvable,  as  I 
have  shown,  into  the  same  fundamental  law  of  belief;  and 
that,  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  fact,  this  law  ought  to  ex- 
clude all  doubt  in  the  former  case,  as  well  as  in  the  latter. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  according  to  the  views  here 
presented,  can  we  account  for  the  fact  of  such  different 
and  conflicting  spiritual  impressions  or  perceptions  ?  If  a 
spiritual  world  really  exists,  why  do  not  all  men  apprehend 
it  alike  ?  Because,  I  hardly  need  reply,  it  is  contemplated 
under  such  widely  different  aspects,  and  by  persons  whose 
spiritual  faculties  and  capacities  are  variously  developed, 
and,  above  all,  because  in  spiritual  things  the  best  people 
are  so  prone  to  mix  up  and  confound  their  inferences  with 
their  simple  perceptions.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in 
the  real  or  apparent  diversity  of  our  spiritual  impressions 
or  perceptions,  which  should  shake  our  confidence  in  the 
principle,  that,  to  a  rightly  constituted  and  fully  developed 
soul,  moral  and  spiritual  truth  will  be  revealed  with  a  de- 
gree of  intuitive  clearness  and  certainty  equal  at  least  to 
that  of  the  objects  of  sense.  Besides,  a  like  diversity  in 
our  views  and  theories  prevails  in  respect  to  the  material 
world  ;  but  nobody  thinks,  merely  on  the  strength  of  this, 
seriously  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  the  material  world  exists 
at  all.  And  it  is  further  urged,  that  the  most  spiritual 
men  may  sometimes  be  tempted  to  say  of  their  religious 
experience,  "  Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  to  be  an  illusion  " ; 
it  should  be  recollected  that  this  is  no  more  than  what  they 
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may  also,  in  moments  of  inquietude  and  despondency,  be 
tempted  to  say  of  all  their  experience.  They  may  say  of 
all  their  experience,  "  Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  to  be  an 
illusion."  At  this  very  moment,  when  I  seem  to  myself  to 
be  writing  a  discourse  on  the  Christian  evidences,  how  do  I 
know  but  that  really  I  am  in  my  bed  dreaming  about  it  ? 
We  may  talk  in  this  way,  I  know,  about  dreams,  illusions, 
visions ;  but  it  is  certain  that  to  a  well-constituted  and  well- 
ordered  mind  it  never  has  occasioned  any  real  doubt  or  dif- 
ficulty, nor  ever  can,  in  regard  to  ordinary  life ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  neither  ought  it  to  do  so  in  regard  to  the  life 
of  the  soul. 

Once  more.  What,  according  to  the  doctrine  advocated 
in  these  pages,  shall  we  reply  to  those  who  may  affirm  that 
they  never  had  any  of  our  alleged  spiritual  impressions  or 
perceptions  ?  Precisely  what  we  should  to  those  who  might 
say  that  they  never  had  any  of  our  alleged  moral  impres- 
sions or  perceptions,  any  sense  of  justice,  or  honor,  or  dis- 
interested benevolence,  or  natural  affection.  We  should 
reply,  —  that  we  are  very  sorry  for  it.  If,  however,  along 
with  their  scepticism  they  evince  any  love  of  the  truth,  any 
desire  or  willingness  to  have  their  doubts  dispelled,  any 
tenderness  of  conscience  or  of  soul,  we  may  reason  with 
them,  and  not  without  some  prospect  of  convincing  them 
that  their  want  of  faith  is  to  be  ascribed  to  one  or  both  of 
the  two  following  causes :  either  to  a  vicious  or  defective 
development  of  their  nature,  or  to  their  insisting  on  a  kind 
of  evidence  of  which  the  subject,  from  its  very  nature,  is 
not  susceptible.  Either,  from  some  defect  or  vice  of  their 
peculiar  moral  constitution  or  training,  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  appreciate  the  only  appropriate  or  possible  evi- 
dence in  the  case ;  or,  from  ignorance  of  true  philosophy. 
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they  require  the  sort  of  evidence  for  truths  addressed  to 
one  faculty  which  is  available  only  in  regard  to  truths 
addressed  to  another.  By  insis-ting  on  these  topics,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  many  apparent  Atheists  may  be  re- 
claimed. "  In  days  of  crisis  and  agitation,"  says  an  emi- 
nent French  philosopher,  "together  with  reflection,  doubt 
and  scepticism  enter  into  the  minds  of  many  excellent  men, 
who  sigh  over  and  are  aifrighted  at  their  own  incredulity. 
I  would  undertake  their  defence  against  themselves ;  I 
would  prove  to  them  that  they  always  place  faith  in  some- 

thino; When  the  scholar  has  denied  the  existence  of 

God,  hear  the  man ;  ask  him,  take  him  at  unawares,  and 
you  will  see  that  all  his  words  imply  the  idea  of  God ;  and 
that  faith  in  God  is,  without  his  knowledge,  at  the  bottom 
of  his  heart."  * 

As  for  the  rest,  the  propagandists  of  atheism,  the  men 
who  love  atheism  from  eccentricity,  or  misanthropy,  or 
deadness  of  soul,  —  I  say  it  with  submission,  but  I  say  it 
with  the  utmost  possible  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
course.  Let  them  alone.  Conversion  by  the  ordinary  modes 
of  instruction  and  argument  is  precluded.  Gratify  them 
not  with  a  few  short  days  of  that  notoriety  which  they  so 
much  covet.  Leave  them  to  the  natural  influences  of  their 
system ;  leave  them  to  the  silent  disgust  which  their  ex- 
cesses must  awaken  in  a  community  not  absolutely  savage ; 
leave  them  to  the  cant  and  priestcraft  of  a  few  ignorant 
and  interested  leaders ;  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  entirely  past 
all  hope  that,  in  this  way,  some  of  them  may  be  so  far  re- 
claimed as  to  become  ashamed  of  their  cause,  ashamed  of 
one  another,  and  ashamed  of  themselves. 

=*  Cousin's  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Philosophy,  pp.  179,  180. 
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Meanwhile,  let  us  hope  that  a  better  philosophy  than  the 
degrading  sensualism,  out  of  which  most  forms  of  modern 
infidelity  have  grown,  M^ill  prevail ;  and  that  the  minds  of 
the  rising  generation  will  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  it. 
Let  it  be  a  philosophy  which  recognizes  the  higher  nature 
of  man,  and  aims  in  a  chastened  and  reverential  spirit  to 
unfold  the  mysteries  of  his  higher  life.  Let  it  be  a  phi- 
losophy which  comprehends  the  soul,  —  a  soul  susceptible 
of  religion,  of  the  sublime  principle  of  faith,  of  a  faith  which 
"  entereth  into  that  within  the  veil."  Let  it  be  a  philoso- 
phy which  continually  reminds  us  of  our  intimate  relation- 
ship to  the  spiritual  world,  which  opens  to  us  new  sources 
of  strength  in  temptation,  new  sources  of  consolation  in 
trouble,  and  new  sources  of  life  in  death,  —  nay,  which 
teaches  us  that  what  we  call  death  is  but  the  dying  of  all 
that  is  mortal,  that  nothing  but  life  may  remain.  Let  it  be 
a  philosophy  which  prepares  us  to  expect  extraordinary 
manifestations  of  our  Heavenly  Father's  love  and  care,  and 
which  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  sublime  moral  pur- 
pose and  meaning  of  the  Gospel,  "  casting  down  imagi- 
nations and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every 
thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ." 
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CREEDS. 


REMARKS      ON      CREEDS. 

My  aversion  to  human  creeds  as  bonds  of  Christian  union, 
as  conditions  of  Christian  fellowship,  as  means  of  fastening 
chains  on  men's  minds,  constantly  gains  strength. 

My  first  objection  to  them  is,  that  they  separate  us  from 
Jesus  Christ.  To  whom  am  I  to  go  for  my  knowledge  of 
the  Cliristian  religion,  but  to  the  Great  Teacher,  to  the  Son 
of  God,  to  him  ni  whom  the  fulness  of  the  Divinity  dwelt  .'* 
This  is  my  great  privilege  as  a  Christian,  that  I  may  sit  at 
the  feet,  not  of  a  human,  but  divine  Master,  that  I  may 
rcjjair  to  Him  in  whom  truth  lived  and  spoke  without  a  mix- 
ture of  error ;  who  was  eminently  the  Wisdom  of  God  and 
the  Light  of  the  world.  And  shall  man  dare  to  interpose 
between  me  and  my  heavenly  Guide  and  Saviour,  and  pre- 
scribe to  me  the  articles  of  my  Christian  faith  ?  What  is 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  shall  best  learn  the  truth  ? 
It  is  that  in  which  I  forsake  all  other  teachers  for  Christ, 
in  which  my  mind  is  brought  nearest  to  him  ;  it  is  that  in 
which  I  lay  myself  open  most  entirely  to  the  impressions 
of  his  mind.  Let  me  go  to  Jesus  with  a  human  .'oice 
sounding  in  my  ears,  and  telling  me  what  I  must  hear  from 
the  Great  Teacher,  and  how  can  I  listen  to  him  in  single- 
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ness  of  heart  ?     All  Protestant  sects,  indeed,  tell  the  learner 
lo  listen  to  Jesus  Christ ;  but  most  of  them  shout  around  him 
their  own  articles  so  vehemently  and  imperiously,  that  the 
voice  of  the  heavenly  Master  is  well  nigh  drowned.     He  is 
told  to  listen  to  Christ,  but  told  that  he  will  be  damned  if 
he  receives  any  lessons  but  such  as  are  taught  in  the  creed. 
He  is  told  that  Christ's  word  is  alone  infallible,  but  that  un* 
less  it  is  received  as  interpreted  by  fallible  men,  he  will  be 
excluded  from  the  communion  of  Christians.     This  is  what 
shocks   me   in    the   creed-maker.     He    interposes   himself 
between  me  and  my  Saviour.     He  dares  not  trust  me  alun 
with  Jesus.     He  dares  not  leave  me  to  the  word  of  God 
This  I  cannot  endure.     The  nearest  possible  communica- 
tion with    the   mind  of  Christ  is  my  great   privilege  as  a 
Christian.     I  must  learn  Christ's  truth  from  Christ  himself, 
as  he  speaks  in  the  records  of  his  life,  and  in  the  men  whom 
he  trained  up,  and  supernaturally  prepared  to  be  his  wit- 
nesses to  the  world.     On  what  ground,  I  ask,  do  the  creed- 
makers  demand  assent  to  their  articles  as  the  condition  of 
church-membership  or  salvation  .''     What  has  conferred  on 
them  infallibility  ?     "  Show  me  your  proofs,"   I  say  to  them, 
"  of  Christ  speaking  in  you.     Work  some  miracle.     Utter 
some  prophecy.     Show  me  something  divine  in  you,  which 
other  men  do  not  possess.     Is  it  possible  that  you  are  unaid- 
ed men  like  myself,  having  no  more  right  to  interpret  the 
New  Testament  than  myself,  and  that  you  yet  exalt  your 
interpretations  as  infallible  standards  of  truth,  and  the  ne- 
cessary conditions  of  salvation  ?     Stand  out  of  my  path.     I 
wish  to  go  to  the  Master.     Have  you  words  of  greater  pow- 
er than  his  ?    Can  you  speak  to  the  human  conscience  oi 
heart  in  a  mightier  voice  than  he  }     What  is  it  which  ep 
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boldens  you  to  tell  me  what  I  must  learn  of  Christ  oi  be 
lost  ?  " 

I  cannot  but  look  on  human  creeds  with  feelings  approach- 
ing contempt.  When  1  bring  them  into  contrast  with  the 
New  Testament,  into  what  insignificance  do  they  sink  ! 
What  are  they  ?  Skeletons,  freezing  abstractions,  meta- 
physical expressions  of  unintelligible  dogmas  ;  and  these 
I  am  to  regard  as  the  expositions  of  the  fresh,  living,  infinite 
truth  which  came  from  Jesus  !  I  might  with  equal  propri- 
ety be  required  to  hear  and  receive  the  lispings  of  infancy 
as  the  expressions  of  wisdom.  Creeds  are  to  the  Scrip- 
tures what  rushlights  are  to  the  sun.  The  creed-maker  de- 
fines Jesus  in  half  a  dozen  lines,  perhaps  in  metaphysical 
terms,  and  calls  me  to  assent  to  this  account  of  my  Saviour. 
i  learn  less  of  Christ,  by  this  process,  than  I  should  learn  of 
the  sun,  by  being  told  that  this  glorious  luminary  is  a  circle 
about  a  foot  in  diameter.  There  is  but  one  way  of  know- 
ing Christ.  We  must  place  ourselves  near  him,  see  him, 
hear  him,  follow  him  from  his  cross  to  the  heavens,  sympa- 
thize with  him  and  obey  him,  and  thus  catch  clear  and 
bright  glimpses  of  his  divine  glory. 

Christian  truth  is  infinite.  Who  can  think  of  shutting  it 
up  in  a  few  lines  of  an  abstract  creed  ?  You  might  as  well 
compress  the  boundless  atmosphere,  the  fire,  the  all -pervad- 
ing light,  the  free  winds  of  the  universe,  into  separate  par- 
cels, and  weigh  and  label  them,  a-'  break  up  Christianity 
into  a  few  propositions.  Christianity  is  freer,  more  illimita- 
ble, than  the  light  or  the  winds.  It  is  too  mighty  to  be  bound 
down  by  man's  puny  hands.  It  is  a  spirit,  rather  than  a 
rigid  doctrine,  —  the  spirit  of  boundless  love.  The  infinite 
tannot  be  defined  and  measured  out  like  a  human  manufac- 

VOL.  XI. —  KO.  122.  1* 
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ture.  It  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  system.  It  cannot  be  com- 
prehended in  a  set  of  precise  ideas.  It  is  to  be  felt  rather 
than  described.  The  spiritual  impressions  which  a  true 
Christian  receives  from  the  character  and  teachings  of  Christ, 
and  in  which  the  chief  efficacy  of  the  religion  lies,  can  be 
poorly  brought  out  in  words.  \^  ords  are  but  brief,  rude 
hints  of  a  Christian's  mind.  Its  thoughts  and  feelings  over- 
flow  them.  To  those  who  feel  as  he  does,  he  can  make 
himself  known  ;  for  such  can  understand  the  tones  of  the 
heart ;  but  he  can  no  more  lay  down  his  religion  in  a  series 
of  abstract  propositions,  than  he  can  make  known  by  a  few 
vague  terms  the  expressive  features  and  inmost  soul  of  a 
much-loved  friend.  It  has  been  the  fault  of  all  sects,  that 
they  have  been  too  anxious  to  define  their  religion.  They 
have  labored  to  circumscribe  the  infinite.  Christianity,  as  it 
exists  in  the  mind  of  the  true  disciple,  is  not  made  up  of 
fragments,  of  separate  ideas,  which  he  can  express  in  de- 
tached propositions.  It  is  a  vast  and  ever-unfolding  whole, 
pervaded  by  one  spirit,  each  precept  and  doctrine  deriving 
jts  vitality  from  its  union  with  all.  When  I  see  this  gener- 
ous, heavenly  doctrine  compressed  and  cramped  in  human 
creeds,  I  feel  as  I  should  were  I  to  see  screws  and  chains 
applied  to  the  countenance  and  limbs  of  a  noble  fellow- 
creature,  deforming  and  destroying  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful works  of  God. 

From  the  infinity  of  Christian  truth,  of  which  I  have  spo- 
ken, it  follows  that  our  views  of  it  must  always  be  very  im- 
perfect, and  ought  to  be  continually  enlarged.  The  wisest 
theologians  are  children  who  have  caught  but  faint  glimpses 
of  the  religion  ;  who  have  taken  but  their  first  lessons;  and 
whose  business  it  is  "  to  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesua 
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Christ. "  Need  I  say  how  hostile  to  this  growth  is  a  fixed 
creed,  beyond  which  we  must  never  wander?  Such  a  relig- 
ion as  Clirist's  demands  the  highest  possible  activity  and 
freedom  of  the  soul.  Every  new  gleam  of  light  should  be 
welcomed  with  joy.  Every  hint  should  be  followed  out 
with  eagerness.  Every  whisper  of  the  divine  voice  in  the 
soul  should  be  heard.  The  love  of  Christian  truth  should 
be  so  intense,  as  to  make  us  willing  to  part  with  all  other 
things  for  a  better  comprehension  of  it.  Who  does  not  see 
that  human  creeds,  setting  bounds  to  thought,  and  telling  us 
where  all  inquiry  must  stop,  tend  to  repress  this  holy  zeal, 
to  shut  our  eyes  on  new  illumination,  to  hem  us  within  the 
beaten  paths  of  man's  construction,  to  arrest  that  perpetual 
progress  which  is  the  life  and  glory  of  an  immortal  mind  ? 

h  is  another  and  great  objection  to  creeds,  that,  wherever 
they  acquire  authority,  they  interfere  with  that  simplicity 
and  godly  sincerity  on  which  the  efficacy  of  religious  teach- 
ing very  much  depends.  That  a  minister  should  speak  with 
power,  it  is  important  that  he  should  speak  from  his  own 
soul,  and  not  studiously  conform  himself  to  modes  of  speak- 
ing which  others  have  adopted.  It  is  important  that  he 
should  give  out  the  truth  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  pre- 
sents itself  to  his  mind,  in  the  very  words  which  offer  them- 
selves spontaneously  as  the  clothing  of  his  thoughts.  To 
express  our  own  minds  frankly,  directly,  fearlessly,  is  the 
way  to  reach  other  minds.  Now  it  is  the  effect  of  creeds 
to  check  this  free  utterance  of  thought.  The  minister  must 
seek  words  which  will  not  clash  with  the  consecrated  irticles 
of  his  church.  If  new  ideas  spring  up  in  his  mind,  not  al- 
together consonant  with  what  the  creed  monger  has  estab- 
\ished,   he   must  covfjr  them    with   misty  language.     If  he 
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happen  to  doubt  the  standard  of  his  church,  he  must  strain 
its  phraseology,  must  force  it  beyond  its  obvious  import,  that 
he  may  give  his  assent  to  it  without  departures  from  truth. 
All  these  processes  must  have  a  blighting  effect  on  the  mind 
and  heart.  They  impair  self-respect.  They  cloud  the  in* 
tellectual  eye.  They  accustom  men  to  tamper  with  truth. 
In  proportion  as  a  man  dilutes  his  thought,  and  suppresses 
^lis  conviction,  to  save  his  orthodoxy  from  suspicion  ;  in 
proportion  as  he  borrows  his  words  from  others,  instCvid  of 
speaking  in  his  own  tongue  ;  in  proportion  as  he  distorts 
language  from  its  common  use,  that  he  may  stand  well  with 
his  party  ;  in  that  proportion  he  clouds  and  degrades  his 
intellect,  as  well  as  undermines  the  manliness  and  integrity 
of  his  character.  How  deeply  do  I  commiserate  the  min- 
ister, who,  in  the  warmth  and  freshness  of  youth,  is  visited 
with  glimpses  of  higher  truth  than  is  embodied  in  the  creed, 
but  who  dares  not  be  just  to  himself,  and  is  made  to  echo 
what  is  not  the  simple,  natural  expression  of  his  own  mind  ! 
Better  were  it  for  us  to  beg  our  bread  and  clothe  ourselves 
in  rags,  than  to  part  with  Christian  simplicity  and  frankness. 
Better  for  a  minister  to  preach  in  barns  or  the  open  air, 
where  he  may  speak  the  truth  from  the  fulness  of  his  soul, 
than  to  lift  up  in  cathedrals,  amidst  pomp  and  wealth,  a 
voice  which  is  not  true  to  his  inward  thoughts.  If  they  who 
wear  the  chains  of  creeds  once  knew  the  happiness  of  breath- 
ing the  air  of  freedom,  and  of  moving  with  an  unencum- 
bered spirit,  no  wealth  or  power  in  the  world's  gift  would 
bribe  them  to  part  with  their  spiritual  liberty. 

Another  sad  effect  of  creeds  is,  that  they  favor  unbelief. 
It  is  not  the  object  of  a  creed  to  express  the  simple  truths  of 
our  religion,  though  in  these  its  efficiency  chiefly  lies,  but 
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to  embody  and  aecree  those  mysteries  about  which  Chris- 
tians have  been  contending.  1  use  the  word  "  mysteries," 
not  in  the  Scriptural,  but  popular  sense,  as  meaning  doctrines 
which  give  a  shock  to  the  reason  and  seem  to  contradict 
some  acknowledged  truth.  Such  mysteries  are  the  staples  of 
creeds.  The  celestial  virtues  of  Christ's  character,  —  these 
are  not  inserted  into  articles  of  faith.  On  the  contrary,  doc- 
trines which  from  their  darkness  or  unintelligibleness  have 
'jrovoked  controversy,  and  which  owe  their  importance  very 
much  to  the  circumstance  of  having  been  fought  for  or 
fought  against  for  ages,  —  these  are  thrown  by  the  creed-, 
makers  into  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  religion,  and  made  its 
especial  representatives.  Christianity  as  set  forth  in  creeds 
is  a  propounder  of  dark  sayings,  of  riddles,  of  knotty  prop- 
ositions, of  apparent  contradictions.  Who,  on  reading  these 
standards,  would  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  simple,  pure,  benev- 
olent, practical  character  of  Christianity  ?  And  what  is  the 
result .''  Christianity,  becoming  identified,  by  means  of 
creeds,  with  so  many  dark  doctrines,  is  looked  on  by  many 
as  a  subject  for  theologians  to  quarrel  about,  but  too  thorny 
or  perplexed  for  common  minds,  while  it  is  spurned  by 
many  more  as  an  insult  on  human  reason,  as  a  triumph  of 
fanaticism  over  common  sense. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  most  creeds,  whilst  they 
abound  in  mysteries  of  human  creation,  have  renounced  the 
great  mystery  of  religion.  There  is  in  religion  a  great 
mystery.  I  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  Free-will  or  moral  lib- 
erty. How  to  reconcile  this  with  God's  foreknowledge  and 
hniTian  dependence,  is  a  question  which  has  perplexed  the 
greatest  minds.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  obscurity 
arises  from  our  applying  to  God  the  same  kind  of  foreknowl- 
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edge  as  men  possess  by  their  acquaintance  with  causes,  and 
from  cur  supposing  the  Supreme  Being  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  time  as  man.  It  is  probable  that  juster  views  on 
these  subjects  will  relieve  the  freedom  of  the  will  from  some 
of  its  difficulties.  Still,  the  difficulties  attending  it  are  great. 
It  is  a  mystery,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word.  Now  is  it 
not  strange  that  theologians,  who  have  made  and  swal- 
lowed so  many  other  mysteries,  have  generally  rejected  this, 
and  rejected  it  on  the  ground  of  objections  less  formidable 
than  those  which  may  be  urged  against  their  own  inven- 
.  ions  ?  A  large  part  of  the  Protestant  world  have  sacrificed 
man's  freedom  of  will  to  God's  foreknowledge  and  sover- 
eignty, thus  virtually  subverting  all  religion,  all  duty,  all 
responsibility.  They  have  made  man  a  machine,  and  de- 
stroyed the  great  distinction  between  him  and  the  brute. 
There  seems  a  fatality  attending  creeds.  After  burdening 
Christianity  with  mysteries  of  which  it  is  as  innocent  as  the 
unborn  child,  they  have  generally  renounced  the  real  mys 
tery  of  religion,  of  human  nature.  They  have  subverted 
the  foundation  of  moral  government,  by  taking  from  man 
the  only  capacity  which  makes  him  responsible,  and  in  this 
way  have  fixed  on  the  commands  and  threatenings  of  God 
the  character  of  a  cruel  despotism.  What  a  lesson  against 
man's  attempting  to  impose  his  wisdom  on  his  fellow-nreat- 
ures  as  the  truth  of  God ! 
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It  is  truly  astonishing  that  Christians  are  not  more  inri' 
pressed  with  the   unbecoming  spirit,  the  arrogant  style.  oJ 
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those  who  dcii}-  the  Christian  character  to  professed  and  ex- 
emplary followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  they  difi'er  ii'. 
opinion  on  some  of  the  most  subtile  and  difficult  subjects  of 
theology.  A  stranger,  at  liearing  the  language  of  these 
denouncers,  would  conclude,  without  a  doubt,  that  they  were 
clothed  with  infallibility,  and  were  appointed  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  their  brethren.  But  for  myself,  I  know  not  a 
shadow  of  pretence  for  the  language  of  superiority  assumed 
by  our  adversaries.  Are  they  exempted  from  the  common 
frailty  of  our  nature  ?  Has  God  given  them  superior 
•ntelligence  ?  Were  they  educated  under  circumstances 
more  favorable  to  improvement  than  those  whom  they  con- 
demn ?  Have  they  brought  to  the  Scriptures  more  serious, 
anxious,  and  unwearied  attention?  Or  do  their  lives  ex- 
press a  deeper  reverence  for  God  and  for  his  Son  ?  No. 
They  are  fallible,  imperfect  men,  possessing  no  higher 
means  and  no  stronger  motives  for  studying  the  word  of 
God,  than  their  Unitarian  brethren.  And  yet  their  language 
lo  them  is  virtually  this: — ^"  We  pronounce  you  to  be  in 
error,  and  in  most  dangerous  error.  We  know  that  we  are 
right,  and  that  you  are  wrong,  in  regard  to  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  You  are  unworthy  the  Christian 
name,  and  unfit  to  sit  with  us  at  the  table  of  Christ.  We 
offer  you  the  truth,  and  you  reject  it  at  the  peril  of  your 
souls."  Such  is  the  language  of  humble  Christians  to  men, 
who  in  capacity  and  apparent  piety  are  not  inferior  to  them- 
selves. This  language  has  spread  from  the  leaders  through 
a  considerable  part  of  the  community.  Men,  in  those  walks 
of  life  which  leave  them  without  leisure  or  opportunities  for 
improvement,  are  heard  to  decide  on  the  most  intricate 
points,  and  to  pass  sentence  on  men  whose  lives  have  been 
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devoted  to  the  study  3f  the  Scriptures.  The  female,  forget- 
ting the  tenderness  of  her  sex,  and  the  limited  advantages 
which  her  education  affords  for  a  critical  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, inveighs  with  bitterness  against  the  damnable  errors 
of  such  men  as  Newton,  Locke,  Clarke,  and  Price  !  The 
young,  too,  forget  the  modesty  which  belongs  to  their  age, 
and  hurl  condemnation  on  the  head  which  has  grown  gray 
.n  the  service  of  God  and  mankind.  Need  I  ask  whether 
this  spirit  of  denunciation  for  supposed  error  becomes  the 
humble  and  fallible  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

In  vindication  of  this  system  of  exclusion  and  denuncia- 
tion, it  is  often  urged,  that  the  "  honor  of  religion,"  the 
"  purity  of  the  church,"  and  the  "  cause  of  truth,"  forbid 
those  who  hold  the  true  Gospel  to  maintain  fellowship  with 
wHose  who  support  corrupt  and  injurious  opinions.  Without 
stopping  to  notice  the  modesty  of  those  who  claim  an 
exclusive  knowledge  of  the  true  Gospel,  I  would  answer,  that 
the  "honor  of  religion"  can  never  suffer  by  admitting  to 
Christian  fellowship  men  of  irreproachable  lives,  whilst  it 
has  suffered  most  severely  from  that  narrow  and  unchari- 
table spirit,  which  has  excluded  such  men  for  imagined 
errors.  I  answer  again,  that  "  the  cause  of  truth  "  can 
never  suffer  by  admitting  to  Christian  fellowship  men  who 
honestly  profess  to  make  the  Scriptures  their  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  whilst  it  has  suffered  most  severely  by  sub- 
stituting for  this  standard  conformity  to  human  creeds  and 
formularies.  It  is  truly  wonderful,  if  excommunication  for 
supposed  error  be  the  method  of  purifying  the  church,  that 
the  church  has  been  so  long  and  so  wofuUy  corrupted. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  deficiencies  of  Christians  in 
other  respects,  they  have  certainly  discovered  no  crimhial 
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reluclance  in  applying  this  instrument  of  purification.  Could 
the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  excommunication  have  cor- 
rected the  atmospliere  of  the  church,  not  one  pestilential 
vapor  would  have  loaded  it  for  ages.  The  air  of  paradise 
would  not  have  been  more  pure,  more  refreshing.  But 
what  does  history  tell  us?  It  tells  us,  that  the  spirit  of 
exclusion  and  denunciation  has  contributed  more  than  all 
other  causes  to  the  corruption  of  the  church,  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  error ;  and  has  rendered  the  records  of  the  Christian 
community  as  black,  as  bloody,  as  revolting  to  humanity, 
as  the  records  of  empires  founded  on  conquest  and  guilt. 

But  it  is  said.  Did  not  the  Apostle  denounce  the  erroneous, 
»nd  pronounce  a  curse  on  the  "  abetters  of  another  gos- 
pel "  ?  This  is  the  stronghold  of  the  friends  of  denuncia- 
tion. But  let  us  never  forget,  that  the  Apostles  were  in- 
spired men,  capable  of  marking  out  with  unerring  certainty 
those  who  substituted  "  another  gospel  "  for  the  true.  Show 
us  their  successors,  and  we  will  cheerfully  obey  them. 

It  is  also  important  to  recollect  the  character  of  those 
men,  against  whom  the  Apostolic  anathema  was  directed. 
They  were  men  who  knew  distinctly  what  the  Apostles 
taught,  and  yet  opposed  it ;  and  who  endeavoured  to  sow 
division,  and  to  gain  followers,  in  the  churches  which  the 
Apostles  had  planted.  These  men,  resisting  the  known 
instructions  of  the  authorized  and  inspired  teachers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  discovering  a  factious,  selfish,  mercenary 
spirit,  were  justly  excluded,  as  unworthy  the  Christian  name. 
But  what  in  common  with  these  men  have  the  Christians 
whom  it  is  the  custom  of  the  "  Orthodox  "  to  denounce  ? 
Do  these  oppose  what  they  know  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  ?    Do  they  not  revere  Jesus  and  his  inspired 
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messenjjers  ?  Do  they  not  dissent  from  their  brethren,  sim» 
ply  because  they  believe  that  their  brethren  dissent  from 
their  Lord  ?  —  Let  us  not  forget  tliat  the  contest  at  the  pres- 
ent day  is  not  between  the  Apostles  themselves  and  men  who 
oppose  their  known  instructions,  but  between  uninspired 
ZJhristians,  who  equally  receive  the  Apostles  as  authorized 
eachcrs  of  the  Gospel,  and  who  only  differ  in  judgment  as 
to  the  interpretations  of  their  writings.  How  unjust,  then, 
is  it  for  any  class  of  Christians  to  confound  their  opponents 
with  the  factious  and  unprincipled  sectarians  of  the  prim- 
itive age  !  Mistake  in  judgment  is  the  heaviest  charge  whi^ch 
one  denomination  has  now  a  right  to  urge  against  another ; 
and  do  we  find  that  the  Apostles  ever  denounced  mistake  as 
*'  awful  and  fatal  hostility  "  to  the  Gospel,  —  that  they  pro- 
nounced anathemas  on  men  who  wished  to  obey,  but  who 
misapprehended  their  doctrines  ?  The  Apostles  well  re- 
membered, that  none  ever  mistook  more  widely  than  them- 
selves. They  remembered,  too,  the  lenity  of  their  Lord 
towards  their  errors,  and  this  lenity  they  cherished  and 
labored  to  diffuse. 

But  it  is  asked.  Have  not  Christians  a  right  to  bear  "  sol- 
emn  testimony  "  against  opinions  which  are  "  utterly  sub- 
versive of  the  Gospel,  and  most  dangerous  to  men's  eternal 
interests".'  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  opinions  of  men, 
who  discover  equal  intelligence  and  piety  with  ourselves, 
are  entitled  to  respectful  consideration.  If  after  inquiry 
they  seem  erroneous  and  injurious,  we  are  authorized  and 
bound,  according  to  our  ability,  to  expose,  by  fair  and  seri- 
ous argument,  their  nature  and  tendency.  But  I  maintain, 
that  we  have  no  right  as  individuals,  or  in  an  associated 
capacity    to   bear  our  "solemn  testimony"   against  these 
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opinions  by  menacing  with  ruin  the  Christian  who  listens  to 
them,  or  by  branding  them  with  the  most  terrifying  epithets 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  candid  inquiry  into  their  truth. 
This  is  the  fashionable  mode  of  ''•  bearing  testimony,"  and 
it  is  a  weapon  which  will  always  be  most  successful  in  the 
hands  of  the  proud,  the  positive,  and  overbearing,  who  are 
most  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  have  least  regard  to 
the  rights  of  their  brethren. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  right  of  Christians  as  to  bear 
ing  testimony  against  opinions  which  they  deem  injurious, 
1  deny  that  they  have  any  right  to  pass  a  condemning  sen- 
tence, on  account  of  these  opinions,  on  the  characters  of 
men  whose  general  deportment  is  conformed  to  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  Both  Scripture  and  reason  unite  in  teaching 
that  the  best  and  only  standard  of  character  is  the  life  ; 
and  he  who  overlooks  the  testimony  of  a  Christian  life,  and 
grounds  a  sentence  of  condemnation  on  opinions,  about 
which  he  as  well  as  his  brother  may  err,  violates  most  fla- 
grantly the  duty  of  just  and  candid  judgment,  and  opposes 
the  peaceful  and  charitable  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Jesus 
Christ  says  :  — "  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them."  "  Not 
every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  who  doeth  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  "  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye 
do  whatsoever  I  command  you."  "  He  that  heareth  and 
doeth  these  my  sayings,"  i.  e.  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  "  I  will  liken  him  to  a  man  who  built  hig 
house  upon  a  rock."  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar 
passages.  The  whole  Scriptures  teach  us  that  he  and  he 
only  is  a  Christian,  whose  life  is  governed  by  the  precepts  of 
ihe  Gospel,  and  that  by  this  standard  al  jne  the  profession 
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of  this  religion  should  be  tried.  We  do  not  deny  that  our 
brethren  have  a  right  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  our  Christian 
character.  But  we  insist  that  we  have  a  right  to  be  judge-^ 
by  the  fairest,  the  most  approved,  and  the  most  settled  rules 
by  which  character  can  be  tried  ;  and  when  these  are  over- 
looked, and  the  most  uncertain  standard  is  applied,  we  are 
injured  ;  and  an  assault  on  character,  which  rests  on  this 
ground,  deserves  no  better  name  than  defamation  and  per- 
secution. 

I  know  that  this  suggestion  of  persecution  will  be  indig- 
nantly repelled  by  those  who  deal  most  largely  in  denunci- 
ation. But  persecution  is  a  wrong  or  injury  inflicted  for 
opinions ;  and  surely  assaults  on  character  fall  under  this 
definition.  Some  persons  seem  to  think  that  persecution 
consists  in  pursuing  error  with  fire  and  sword  ;  and  that 
^  therefore  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  except  in  distempered  imag- 
inations, because  no  class  of  Christians  among  us  is  armed 
with  those  terrible  weapons.  But  no.  The  form  is  changed, 
but  the  spirit  lives.  Persecution  has  given  up  its  halter  and 
fagot,  but  it  breathes  venom  from  its  lips,  and  secretly 
blasts  what  it  cannot  openly  destroy.  For  example  a  Liber- 
al minister,  however  circumspect  in  his  walk,  however  irre- 
proachable in  all  his  relations,  no  sooner  avows  his  honest 
convictions  on  some  of  the  most  difficult  subjects,  than  his 
name  begins  to  be  a  byword.  A  thousand  suspicions  are 
infused  into  his  hearers ;  and  it  is  insinuated,  that  he  is  a 
minister  of  Satan,  in  "  the  guise  of  an  angel  of  light."  At 
a  little  distance  from  his  home,  calumny  assumes  a  bolder 
tone.  He  is  pronounced  an  infidel,  and  it  is  gravely  asked 
whether  he  believes  in  a  God.  At  a  greater  distance,  his 
morals  are  assailed      He  is  a  man  of  the  world,    '  lead-ng 
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souls  to  hell,"  to  gratify  the  most  selfish  passions.  But  not« 
w  ithstaiiding  all  this,  he  must  not  say  a  word  about  persecu- 
tion, for  reports  like  these  rack  no  limbs ;  they  do  not  even 
injure  a  hair  of  his  head  ;  and  how  then  is  he  persecuted  ?  — 
Now,  for  myself,  I  am  as  willing  that  my  adversary  should 
take  my  purse  or  my  life,  as  that  he  should  rob  me  of  my 
reputation,  rob  me  of  the  affection  of  my  friends,  and  of 
tny  means  of  doing  good.  "  He  who  takes  from  me  my 
good  name "  takes  the  best  possession  of  which  human 
power  can  deprive  me.  It  is  true,  that  a  Christian's  reputa- 
tion is  comparatively  a  light  object ;  and  so  is  his  property, 
so  is  his  life ;  all  are  light  things  to  him  whose  hope  is  full 
of  immortality.  But,  of  all  worldly  blessings,  an  honest 
reputation  is  to  many  of  us  the  most  precious ;  and  he  who 
robs  us  of  it  is  the  most  injurious  of  mankind,  and  among 
the  worst  of  persecutors.  Let  not  the  friends  of  denuncia- 
tion attempt  to  escape  this  charge,  by  pleading  their  sense 
of  duty,  and  their  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of 
truth.  St.  Dominic  was  equally  sincere  when  he  built  the 
Inquisition ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  many  torturers  of  Christians 
have  fortified  their  reluctant  minds,  at  the  moment  of  apply- 
ing the  rack  and  the  burning-iron,  by  the  sincere  conviction, 
that  the  cause  of  truth  required  the  sacrifice  of  its  foes.  I 
beg  that  these  remarks  may  not  be  applied  indiscriminately 
to  the  party  called  "  Orthodox,"  among  whom  are  multi 
tudes  whose  humility  and  charity  would  revolt  from  making 
themselves  the  standards  of  Christian  piety,  and  from  assail- 
ing the  Christian  character  of  their  brethren. 

Many  other  considerations  may  be  added  to  those  which 
have  been  already  urged,  against  the  system  of  excluding 
from  Christian  fellowship  men  of  upright  lives,  on  account 
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of  their  opinums.  It  necessarily  generates  perpetual  discord 
in  the  church.  Men  differ  in  opinions  as  much  as  in  feat- 
ures. No  two  minds  are  perfectly  accordant.  The  shades 
of  belief  are  infinitely  diversified.  Amidst  this  immense 
variety  of  sentiment,  every  man  is  right  m  his  own  eyes. 
Every  man  discovers  errors  in  the  creed  of  his  brother. 
Every  man  is  prone  to  magnify  the  importance  of  his  own 
peculiarities,  and  to  discover  danger  in  the  peculiarities  of 
ethers.  This  is  human  nature.  Every  man  is  partial  to  his 
own  opinions,  because  they  are  his  own,  and  his  self-will 
md  pride  are  wounded  by  contradiction.  Now  what  musi 
we  expect,  when  beings  so  erring,  so  divided  in  sentiment, 
and  so  apt  to  be  unjust  to  the  views  of  others,  assert  the 
fight  of  excluding  one  another  from  the  Christian  church 
on  account  of  imagined  error  ?,  As  the  Scriptures  confine 
chis  right  to  no  individual  and  to  no  body  of  Christians,  h 
oelongs  alike  to  all ;  and  what  must  we  expect,  when  Chris- 
tians of  all  Cvjpacities  and  dispositions,  the  ignorant,  preju- 
diced, and  self-conceited,  imagine  it  their  duty  to  prescribe 
opinions  to  Christendom,  and  to  open  or  to  shut  the  door  of 
the  church  according  to  the  decision  which  their  neighbour* 
may  form  on  some  of  the  most  perplexing  points  of  theolo- 
gy ?  This  question,  unhappily,  has  received  answer  upon 
answer  in  ecclesiastical  history.  We  there  see  Christians 
denouncing  and  excommunicating  one  another  for  supposed 
error,  until  every  denomination  has  been  pronounced  ac- 
cursed by  some  portion  of  the  Christian  world  ;  so  that,  were 
the  curses  of  men  to  prevail,  not. one  human  being  would 
enter  heaven.  To  me  it  appears,  that  to  plead  for  the  right 
of  excluding  men  of  blameless  lives,  on  account  of  their 
opinions,  is  to  sound  the  peal  of  perpetual  and  universal 
war 
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Another  argument  against  this  practice  of  denouncing 
the  supposed  errors  of  sincere  professors  of  Christianity  is 
this.  It  exalts  to  supremacy  in  the  church  men  who  have 
the  least  claim  to  influence.  Humble,  meek,  and  affection- 
ate Christians  are  least  disposed  to  make  creeds  for  their 
brethren,  and  to  denounce  those  who  differ  from  them.  On 
the  contrary,  the  impetuous,  proud,  and  enthusiastic  men  whe 
cahnot  or  will  not  weigh  the  arguments  of  opponents  are 
always  most  positive  and  most  unsparing  in  denunciation. 
These  take  the  lead  in  a  system  of  exclusion.  They 
have  no  false  modesty,  no  false  charity,  to  shackle  their 
zeal  in  framing  fundamentals  for  their  brethren,  and  in 
punishing  the  obstinate  in  error.  The  consequence  is,  that 
creeds  are  formed  which  exclude  from  Christ's  church  some 
of  his  truest  followers,  which  outrage  reason  as  well  as  rev- 
elation, and  which  subsequent  ages  are  obliged  to  mutilate 
and  explain  away,  lest  the  whole  religion  be  rejected  by 
men  of  reflection.  Sqch  has  been  the  history  of  the  church. 
It  is  strange  that  we  do  not  learn  wisdom  from  the  past. 
What  man,  who  feels  his  own  fallibility,  who  sees  the  errors 
into  which  the  positive  and  "  orthodox "  of  former  times 
have  been  betrayed,  and  who  considers  his  own  utter  inabil- 
ity to  decide  on  the  degree  of  truth  which  every  mind,  of 
every  capacity,  must  receive  in  order  to  salvation,  will  not 
tremble  at  the  responsibility  of  prescribing  to  his  brethren, 
in  his  OAvn  words,  the  views  they  must  maintain  on  the  most 
perplexing  subjects  of  religion?  Humility  will  always  leave 
this  work  to  others. 

Another  important  consideration  is,  that  this  system  of 
excluding  men  of  apparent  sincerity,  for  their  opinions, 
entirely   subverts  free   inquiry   into  the  Scriptures.      When 
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once  a  particular  system  is  surrounded  by  this  bulwark, 
when  once  its  defenders  have  brought  the  majority  to  beheve 
thit  the  rejection  of  it  is  a  mark  of  depravity  and  perdition, 
what  but  the  name  of  hberty  is  left  to  Christians?  The 
obstacles  to  inquiry  are  as  real,  and  may  be  as  powerful,  as 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Inquisition.  The  multitude  dare 
not  think,  and  the  thinking  dare  not  speak.  The  right  of 
private  judgment  may  thus,  in  a  Protestant  country,  be  re- 
duced to  a  nullity.  It  is  true  that  men  are  sent  to  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  they  are  told  before  they  go,  that  they  will  be 
driven  from  the  church  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  unless  they 
find  in  the  Scriptures  the  doctrines  which  are  embodied  in 
the  popular  creed.  They  are  told,  indeed,  to  inquire  for 
themselves ;  but  they  are  also  told  at  what  points  inquiry 
must  arrive  ;  and  the  sentence  of  exclusion  hangs  over 
them,  if  they  happen  to  stray,  with  some  of  the  best  and 
wisest  men,  into  forbidden  paths.  Now  this  "  Protestant 
liberty  "  is,  in  one  respect,  more  irritating  than  Papal  bond- 
ao-e.  It  mocks  as  well  as  enslaves  us.  It  talks  to  us  cour- 
teously  as  friends  and  brethren,  whilst  it  rivets  our  chains. 
It  invites  and  even  charges  us  to  look  with  our  own  eyes, 
but  with  the  same  breath  warns  us  against  seeing  any  thing 
which  Orthodox  eyes  have  not  seen  before  us.  Is  this  a 
state  of  things  favorable  to  serious  inquiry  into  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  ?  yet  how  long  has  the  church  been  groaning 
under  this  cruel  yoke  I 
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A  PLAIN  New  York  farmer  thus  illustrated  the  condition 
of  the  religious  world,  "  When  I  carry  my  wheat  to  Al- 
bany to  market,"  said  he,  "  my  neighbors,  some  tell  me, 
I  must  go  by  this  road,  others,  by  that,  —  some  say,  that 
I  must  go  by  land,  others,  that  I  must  take  the  canal ; 
and  they  all  talk  as  if  every  thing  depended  on  my  going 
their  way  ;  but,  when  I  get  to  Albany,  they  never  ask  me 
which  way  I  came,  but  only  whether  my  wheat  is  good." 
It  is  with  the  church  on  earth,  as  it  was  with  this  honest 
man's  neighbors.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  way,  the 
mei'ely  doctrinal  and  ritual  way,  1.1  which  men  walk 
to  Heaven.  Every  man  is  showing  some  little,  narrow, 
walled  in  by-path  of  his  own  as  tlie  only  true  way. 
But  at  the  journey's  end,  I  apprehend  tliat  the  only  ques- 
tion  will  be,  whether  our  wheat   is  good,  —  that  all  the 
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good  wheat,  on  whatever  road  it  came,  will  be  gathered 
into  the  Lord's  garner,  and  the  chaff  and  tares  only  given 
over  to  burning. 

This  good  farmer,  whom  I  have  quoted,  was  a  liberal 
Christian,  —  and  his  homely  illustration  comprises  the 
only  creed,  the  only  bond  of  union  of  those,  who  bear  the 
name  of  liberal  Christians.  We,  to  be  sure,  are  called 
Unitarians ;  and,  so  far  as  a  common  belief  in  the  undi- 
vided unity  of  God  goes,  we  are  Unitarians.  But  we  do 
not  consider  this  appellation  as  belonging  exclusively  to 
ourselves ;  for  among  professed  Trinitarians  there  are  very 
many,  whose  definitions  and  explanations  of  the  Trinity 
amount  to  a  denial  of  it,  while  in  our  own  ranks  are  some, 
whose  doctrinal  sentiments  are  very  nearly  allied  to  those 
of  our  opponents  and  denouncers.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
any  degree  of  uniformity  of  faith.  We  differ  widely 
among  ourselves  in  matters  of  speculation.  We  have  no 
party  Shibboleth.  But  we  agree  in  owning  good  wheat 
to  be  good,  on  whatever  road  it  comes.  We  agree  in  mak- 
ing fidelity  in  duty,  not  accuracy  of  belief,  our  test  of  the 
Christian  character.  And  it  is  on  this  point  chiefly,  that 
we  regard  ourselves  as  differing  from  our  fellow-Chris- 
tians. They  lay  a  stress,  which  we  do  not,  on  creeds  and 
forms.  They  cannot  own  the  heart  to  be  right,  where 
they  think  the  head  wrong. 

We,  Unitarians,  are  accused  of  utter  indifference  on 
the  subject  of  faith,  —  of  maintaining  that  it  is  no  matter 
what  a  man  believes.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  All 
truth  is  sanctifying ;  '\nd  the  more  correct  our  faith,  the 
firmer  will  be  our  principles  of  duty.  But  we  regard  no 
particular  doctrine  or  set  of  doctrines  as  essential.  Yet 
tliere  is  one  essential,  and  that  is  an  honest  mind,  —  9 
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mind  faitliful  in  its  search  after  truth,  fearless  in  following 
the  guidance  of  reason  and  inspiration,  true  to  its  own 
convictions.  He,  who  is  afraid  to  investigate,  or  too  in- 
dolent to  inquire  into  the  deep  things  of  God,  or  too  much 
the  slave  o' public  opinion  to  receive  the  dawnings  of  new 
light,  lacks  this  great  essential ;  and  even  were  his  creed 
perfectly  sound,  he  would  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteous- 
ness, and  it  would  be  counted  to  him  as  error.  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  has  honestly  used  his  powers  of  re- 
search and  means  of  knowledge,  who  has  sought  the  truth 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  need  not  fear  that  he  has  em- 
braced any  fatal  error,  but  may  hope  with  unwavering 
confidence  for  final  salvation,  if  he  be  only  diligent  in 
duty  and  fervent  in  spirit. 

My  object  in  the  present  discourse  is  to  show  you,  that, 
in  judging  of  our  own  religious  characters,  and  those  of  our 
brethren,  the  chief  stress  should  be  laid,  not  on  modes  of 
faith,  but  on  the  frame  of  heart  and  the  habits  of  life. 

I  first  remark  that,  with  regard  to  modes  of  faith,  the 
Bible  and  the  Church  are  entirely  at  issue.  This  church 
has  its  five  points,  that,  its  thirty-nine  articles;  —  here 
tliere  is  a  creed  full  of  dark  subtleties,  there  a  covenant, 
by  which  a  man  enters  into  a  contract  with  his  Maker  to 
believe  an  indigestible  mass  of  the  metaphysics  of  the 
dark  ajres.  And  these  standards  are  made  a  Procrustes's 
bed,  to  which  every  mind,  great  or  small,  must  adapt  its 
dimensions,  or  forego  admission  to  Heaven.  But  what 
says  the  Bible  ?  —  A  word  of  all  this  ?  By  no  means.  One 
of  the  first  things,  that  strikes  us  on  turning  over  its 
pages,  is  the  strictly  practical  character  of  its  requisitions. 
Tt  is  the  least  technical  book  in  the  world.  It  makes  no 
attempt  at  giving  a   system    of  theology.     The   longesi 
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creed  that  it  contains  is,  that  Jesus  is  God's  anointed. 
Its  precepts  of  duty,  its  motives  to  holiness  occupy  the 
foreground,  while  for  doctrinal  subtleties  recourse  must  be 
had  to  dim  and  doubtful  inference.  Its  promises  are  not 
to  the  expounders  of  dark  sentences,  to  those  who  know 
all  mysteries  and  have  all  faith ;  but  to  the  pure  in  heart, 
the  poor  in  spirit,  the  merciful,  the  peacemakers,  those 
who  do  the  will  of  God.  Nor  among  all  the  warnings 
against  perdition,  of  which  the  holy  word  is  full,  is  honest 
misbelief  once  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  shoals,  on  which  we 
are  liable  to  make  a  shipwreck  of  our  salvation.  Now  the 
Bible  is  not  the  faithful  chart  of  the  heavenward  voyage 
tliat  it  pretends  to  be,  if  this  shoal  lies  on  the  way  without 
beino;  marked  down.  If  honest  error  could  bar  a  man  out 
of  heaven,  I  know  that  God  would  have  told  us  so,  and 
not  left  us  to  find  it  out  for  the  first  time  at  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ. 

Another  reason  for  believing  that  no  particular  mode  of 
faith  can  be  essential  to  salvation  lies  in  the  very  nature 
of  faith.  Faith  is  involuntary.  We«cannot  believe  what 
we  will,  but  only  what  we  see  evidence  for.  We  irresisti- 
bly yield  our  assent  to  the  preponderance  of  argument, 
and  often  find  ourselves  forced  to  believe  what  we  had 
rather  not  find  true.  I  cannot  help  believing  as  I  do. 
My  neighbor,  who  denounces  my  faith,  cannot  help  believ- 
ing as  he  does.  We  have  both  of  us  diligently  sought  for 
the  truth,  searched  the  Scriptures,  weighed  opposing  views 
and  arguments,  and  have  in  some  respects  reached  oppo- 
site results.  Our  wills  have  been  equally  good.  We  are 
equally  sincere.  We  have  done  all  we  could  to  believe 
right.  And  is  it  possible  that  he  will  be  rewarded  and 
I  punished  eternally,  foi   having  involuntarily  arrived  at 
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contrary  conclusions  ?  This  is  making  our  future  happi- 
ness or  misery  to  depend,  not  on  our  holiness  or  guilt,  but 
on  our  mere  good  or  ill  fortune.  If  God  has  designed 
that  our  final  destiny  should  turn  solely  on  our  skill  in  i^ 
terpreting  the  Bible,  that  holy  book  would  have  been  so 
penned  as  to  leave  no  room  for  involuntary  and  honest 
error.  As  it  now  stands,  giving  fair  ground  for  different 
inquiries  with  equal  sincerity  to  put  opposite  interpreta- 
tions upon  its  records,  if  the  accuracy  of  a  man's  inter- 
pretations is  to  fix  his  fate  for  eternity,  the  Bible,  so  far 
from  being  a  display  of  God's  mercy,  is  a  cruel  gift,  a 
fatal  treasure,  a  tyrant's  bribe  to  ruin.  If  I  cannot  be 
saved  without  believing  that  Jesus  is  equal  with  God,  it 
was  a  wanton  trifling  with  my  undying  soul  for  Jesus  to 
have  said,  "  The  Father  is  greater  than  I."  We  are  told, 
indeed,  that  there  is  a  double  meaning  to  these  words,  that 
they  involve  an  enigma,  which  the  faithful  alone  can  solve. 
But  all  the  aspects  of  nature  must  change,  and  all  the 
brighter  and  clearer  pages  of  Scripture  must  be  blotted 
out  before  I  can  believe  that  the  God  of  Nature  and  of 
the  Bible  has  made  my  salvation  turn  on  the  solving  of  an 
enigma.  If  penitence  for  Adam's  sin  is  an  essential  part 
of  that  godly  sorrow,  without  which  we  cannot  enter 
Christ's  kingdom,  it  was  unspeakably  cruel,  it  was  idle 
mockery  of  the  unwary  and  confiding  reader,  for  it  to  have 
been  written  in  the  book  of  life,  "  The  son  shall  not  beai 
the  iniquity  of  the  father."  Nor  is  it  of  any  avail  to  tell 
us,  as  some  of  our  brethren  of  other  creeds  do,  that  these 
things  are 'spiritually  discerned,  that  they  are  made  visi- 
ble by  special  divine  illumination,  and  that  they  have 
within  them  the  testimony  of  the  spirit  that  their  doctrines 
are  true.     We  wouH  humbly  trust  that  we  are  not  utterly 
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destitute  of  spiritual  discernment.  Nor  are  we  without  the 
strongest  inward  testimony  to  what  we  regard  as  the  truth 
in  Jesus.  We  find  it  competent  to  sustain  us  in  the  spirit's 
most  trying  emergencies,  in  bereavement,  sickness,  and  at 
the  gates  of  death.  We  find  that  it  can  cheer  the  path  of 
self-denying  duty,  that  it  can  inspire  the  prayer  of  faith, 
and  prompt  to  the  labor  of  love. 

Another  consideration,  that  demonstrates  modes  of 
faith  to  be  unessential,  is  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  finished  specimens  of  the  Christian  character  are  to 
be  found  among  those,  who  could  not  be  said  to  have  any 
distinctive  faith  on  subjects  of  controversy.  I  have  seen 
the  lone  widow,  who  had  eaten  all  her  days  the  bread  of 
penury,  who  had  been  buffeted  by  all  the  storms  of  life,  — 
all  its  waves  and  billows  had  passed  over  her.  Chronic 
infirmity,  palsying  age  came  upon  her.  She  seemed 
singled  out  for  the  keenest  shafts  of  sorrow.  Yet  the 
word  of  God  was  through  life  her  refuge,  and  her  strong 
tower.  It  was  never  from  her  side,  and  always  filled  her 
mouth  with  praise,  and  her  heart  with  gladness.  As  she 
talked  of  its  blessed  disclosures,  her  dim  eye  would  kin- 
dle, her  wan  face  would  glow,  she  would  forget  the  ele- 
ments of  discomfort  all  around  her,  and  speak  and  feel  as 
if  she  were  God's  most  favored  child.  Her  ceaseless 
theme  was  the  goodness  of  her  heavenly  Father  ;  her  con- 
stant cry  to  those  about  her,  "  Oh  magnify  the  Lord  with 
me,  and  let  us  exalt  his  name  together."  The  most  ex- 
clusive sectarian  in  the  world  could  not  have  been  in  her 
society  without  owning  that  she  was  a  Christian.  And 
she  died  as  she  had  lived.  She  fell  sweetly  asleep  in 
Jesus,  with  words  of  triumph  on  her  shrivelled  lips,  and 
her  withered  hands  clasped  in  gratitude  foi    her  release 
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from  life's  louiir  labor.  A  halo  of  celestial  lig^ht  seemed 
to  dwell  aboul  her  cottage  and  her  death-bed.  When 
with  her,  you  felt  that  you  were  in  a  holier  presence,  and 
with  one  much  nearer  heaven  than  the  rest  of  her  fellow- 
pilgrims.  Yet  she  knew  nothing  of  technical  theology. 
She  did  not  know,  and  could  not  be  made  to  understand 
the  diffeience  between  the  divers  sects  about  her.  She 
considered  all  as  Christians,  who  breathe  a  Christian 
spirit ;  and  to  her  dying  day,  it  was  a  mystery  to  her  why 
they  all  could  not  extend  to  each  other  the  sympathy  and 
love,  in  which  she  embraced  them  all.  I  am  very  certain 
that  she  would  not  have  known  the  meaning:  of  such 
words  and  phrases  as  Trinity^  election^  vicarious  atone- 
ment,  hereditary  depravity^  and  the  like.  And  certain 
am  I,  that  she  never  received  or  rejected  the  doctrines 
wliich  they  imply.  These  questions  never  occurred  to  her 
mind.  She  could  not  have  understood  any  of  the  com- 
plex creeds,  of  which  the  church  is  full.  Her  religion 
seemed  to  be  comprehended  in  these  few  simple  axioms : 
I  have  a  Father  in  heaven,  who  is  always  with  me,  and 
whose  pi'esence  1  can  always  feel,  who  seems  even  nearer 
to  me  in  darkness  than  in  light,  —  in  trouble  than  in  joy: 
I  have  a  Saviour,  who  showed  his  love  in  suffering  and 
dying  for  me,  who  loves  me  still,  and  will  welcome  me  to 
heaven :  I  have  a  home  reserved  for  me  in  my  Father's 
house  above,  not  because  1  merit  it,  for  I  am  but  a  poor 
sinner,  but  because  he  is  too  good  to  cast  away  any  that 
come  to  him. 

Now  this  is  not  a  solitary  case ;  but  the  representative 
of  a  very  large  class.  1  have  known  scores  of  such  cases, 
and  so  has  every  minister  of  the  gospel.  Thousands  of 
such  Christians  have  there  been  in  every  section  and  ag€ 
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of  the  church,  who  have  borne  on  their  careworn  brows 
the  bright  seal  of  adoption,  whose  light  has  shone  in  the 
dark  places  of  penury  and   distress,  who  have  glorified 
their  Father  and  their  Saviour  in  the  most  bitter  allot-- 
ments  of  want,  pain,  and  woe,  who  have  lived  and  died  in 
the  very  odor  of  sanctity  and  breath  of  heaven.     In  the 
judgment,  shall  all   these  holy  and  humble  of  heart  be 
turned  by,  because  they  cannot  say  their  creeds  or  un- 
derstand   their  catechisms?     I  know  that  they  will  not. 
I  can  doubt,  and  fear,  and  tremble  for  myself,  and   for 
those,  who,  like  myself,  are  surrounded  by  so  many  secon- 
dary supports,  aids,  and  comforts,  that  we  may  have  leaned 
upon  these,  when  we  have  seemed  to  lean  upon  the  Rock 
of  Ages.     But  for  those,  to  whom  life  has  been  as  a  bare, 
naked  wilderness,  with  only  this  one  eternal  rock  for  their 
shelter,  or  as  a  wave-tossed  ocean,  with  God's  unfailing 
word  for  their  only  beacon  light,  —  for  those,  who  have 
been  stripped  of  all  else,  and  thrown  wholly  upon  the  love 
and  faithfulness  of  their  God,  I  cannot  harbor  a  doubt. 
And  yet  these,  the  exclusive  sectarian,  if  consistent  with 
himself,  must  cut  off  from  heaven ;  for  not  one  of  them 
can  say  his  shibboleth.     He  cuts  off  all  the  poor  and  igno- 
rant, the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  the  despised  and  re- 
jected  of  men,  the  very    souls    to  whom   the    gospel   is 
richest  in  promise,  whom  Jesus  came  especially  to  seek 
and  save. 

I  would  yet  further  infer  that  peculiar  modes  of  faith 
are  unessential  from  the  very  nature  of  the  points  in  con- 
troversy. They  have  no  direct  reference  to  practice,  no 
necessary  bearing  upon  the  heart  and  conduct.  There 
is  a  virtual  agreement  in  all,  that  pertains  to  the  motives, 
duties,  and  rewards  of  the  Christian  life.     Persons  of  op* 
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posite  theories  cherish  the  same  practical  views,  the  same 
sentiments  of  devotion,  the  same  principles  of  piety. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we,  Christians,  all  agree  in  admitting 
the  fact  of  human  depravity,  and  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance and  regeneration ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  differ- 
ence among  us  with  regard  to  the  nature,  evidence,  or 
fruits  of  regeneration.  But  we  differ  about  the  origin  of 
sin.  Some  of  us  believe  that  we  inherit  a  sinful  nature, 
and  are  accountable  for  our  first  parent's  transgressions  j 
others  that  we  are  not  sinners  till  we  begin  to  sin,  and 
that  we  have  no  one's  sins  but  our  own  to  answer  for. 
But  I  cannot  conceive  how  this  difference  can  affect 
feeling  or  conduct.  Were  we  to  believe  that  the  sins,  not 
only  of  Adam,  but  of  the  whole  universe,  were  imputed  to 
us,  we  yet  could  repent  of  no  more  than  we  are  conscious 
of,  we  could  be  conscious  of  no  more  than  we  had  com- 
mitted, and  we  are  at  best  conscious  of  guilt  enough  to 
demand  a  life-long  flow  of  contrite  sorrow.  —  So,  too,  we 
nil  agree  in  regarding  heaven  as  the  gift  of  God's  free 
grace,  without  any  constraining  merit  on  our  part,  and 
we  look  to  Jesus  as  the  messenger  of  God's  grace  and  the 
author  of  our  salvation.  The  only  difference  is  about 
certain  preliminary  negotiations  in  the  courts  of  heaven 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  which,  some  say,  were 
first  adjusted,  and  for  which  others  can  find  no  proof. 
But  on  either  ground,  our  obligation  to  love  and  gratitude 
remains  the  same.  On  either  ground,  all  is  free  mercy 
on  heaven's  part,  all  undeserving  helplessness  and  misery 
on  ours.  So  with  regard  to  the  atonement,  we  all  agree 
that  it  is  through  the  benign  agency  of  Jesus,  that  we  are 
rescued  from  the  evils  and  woes  of  sin,  and  that  in  the 
work  of  our  redeption  he  is  the  All  in  all,  the  First  and 
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thb  Ltjst.  And  can  it  make  us  one  whit  more  or  less* 
grateful  to  him,  to  know  whether  the  shaft,  which  he 
averted  from  us,  pierced  his  own  side? —  So  too  with  regard 
to  the  person  of  Jesus,  we  all  agree  in  receiving  him  as 
the  Emmanuel,  as  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  attributes ; 
we  look  upon  his  works  as  God's  works,  his  words  as 
God's  words,  his  spirit  as  God's  spirit.  When  we  con- 
template him,  it  is  to  all  of  us  as  if  we  saw  God  face  to 
face.  What  possible  practical  effect  can  flow  from  our 
metaphysical  notions  as  to  his  nature?  What  difference 
can  it  make,  whether  we  regard  his  divinity  as  essential 
and  innate,  or  as  derived  and  indwelling  ?  In  this  way 
we  might  review  all  the  points  of  controversy,  and  should 
be  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  of  them  could  have  a 
decisive  bearing  upon  character,  and  thus  upon  salvation. 

And  when  we  take  a  survey  of  the  Christian  world,  we 
must  look  with  thoroughly  jaundiced  eyes,  unless  we  can 
trace,  under  every  variety  of  form  and  creed,  those  who 
fear  God  and  work  righteousness.  When  we  mentally 
call  over  the  roll  of  Christ's  elect,  the  names  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  Trinitarians 
and  Unitarians,  come  up  side  by  side.  Every  sect  has 
given  God  fervSnt  worshippers,  man  faithful  servants, 
truth  and  virtue  noble  and  fearless  champions,  piety  stain- 
less and  glowing  exemplars.  Every  sect  has  had  its 
peacemakers  and  its  martyrs,  its  holy  in  life,  its  resigned 
in  sorrow,  its  happy  and  triumphant  in  death.  And  We 
cannot  but  trust  that  from  each  and  all  God  has  been 
making  up  his  jewels,  and  that  the  pious  sectarian  will 
embrace  with  rapture  at  the  portals  of  heaven  hosts  of  his 
Gud-serving  fellow-pilgrims,  whom,  less  in  anger  than  in 
sorrow,  he  had  here  ignorantly  and  rashly  consigned  to 
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perdition.  And  if  good  men  are  thus  to  meet  in  heaven, 
why  cannot  they  so  meet  on  earth  ?  So  long  as  modes 
of  faith  are  made  the  test  of  character,  there  can  be 
no  union.  Let  all  who  do  their  Father's  will  be  re- 
garded as  heirs  of  the  kingdom,  then  will  the  church 
on  earth  become  one  family,  as  are  the  saints  above. 
Thus  may  the  Catholic,  with  his  pompous  ritual,  and  the 
Quaker,  in  his  primitive  simplicity,  thus  may  he  who 
numbers  a  hundred  articles  in  his  creed, .and  he  who  is 
strong  in  the  simple  faith  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  thus 
may  men  of  every  nation,  clime,  and  tongue,  be  united  in 
one  holy  brotherhood.  Nor  is  this  brotherhood  confined 
to  the  church.  Jesus  has  sheep,  who  are  not  of  his  fold. 
If  in  any  heathen  land  there  be  one,  who  has  turned  away 
from  fraud  and  violence,  who  has  done  justice  and  loved 
mercy,  and  walked  humbly  before  the  God,  whom  he  has 
heard  in  the  evening  breeze,  or  beheld  in  the  glow  of 
nature,  or  felt  in  the  deep  workings  of  his  own  spirit,  he 
has  done  the  will  of  his  Father  in  heaven,  and  belongs  to 
the  Christian  family.  If  there  be  a  Jew,  who,  with  con- 
trite heart  mourns  for  the  desolation  of  Zion,  and  prays 
for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,  and  serves  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  he,  too,  as  a  doer  of  God's  will 
belongs  to  the  household  of  the  Saviour,  whom  his  breth- 
ren set  at  nought.  If  faith  be  the  standard,  the  devout 
Pagan,  the  pious  Jew  are  reprobates  ;  but  if  those  who  do 
God's  will  shall  enter  his  kingdom,  they  are  heirs  of  that 
kingdom. 

I  have  as  yet  taken  but  a  one-sided  view  of  the  doctrine 
before  us.  I  have  drawn  out  the  considerations,  which 
It  suggests  with   regard   to   the    unessential    moment  (tf 
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modes  of  faith  or  forms  of  profession.  But  it  proposes 
a  thorough  and  heart-searching  test  of  fitness  for  heav- 
en ;  and  to  this  must  I  devote  the  few  remaining 
moments  for  which  I  can  chiim  your  attention.  "  lie 
that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father,  he  shall  enter  the  king- 
dom." Though  I  mourn  over  the  prevalence  of  a  secta- 
rian spirit,  on  account  of  the  bitter  fountains  of  jealousy 
and  unkindness  that  flow  from  it,  I  mourn  for  it  yet  more 
as  turning  away  men's  minds  from  what  should  be  ±e 
great  and  all  absorbing  aim  of  life,  —  the  cultivation  of 
the  character.  It  is  still  as  it  was  in  the  Saviour's  time, 
many  are  inquiring,  "  Loi'd,  are  there  few  that  be  saved  ?  " 
when  they  should  themselves  be  giving  heed  to  the  ex- 
hortation, "  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  straight  gate."  Many 
are  anxious  about  faith,  when  they  should  be  busy  in 
spiritual  culture.  Brethren,  if  you  do  your  Father's  will, 
you  shall  know  of  his  doctrine.  By  works  shall  faith  be 
made  perfect.  "  Whosoever  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father,^^ 
not  outwardly  and  mechanically,  like  a  spiritless  machine, 
turned  and  set  in  motion  by  some  extraneous  power ;  but 
inwardly,  heartily,  lovingly.  When  we  propose  obedi- 
ence as  the  test  of  character,  we  mean  not  external  obe- 
dience, mere  morality^  as  it  is  sometimes  sneeringly  call- 
ed ;  but  obedience  in  all  their  depth,  compass,  and  spirit>- 
uality  to  those  two  great  laws  of  the  inner  man,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  This  do,  and  thou  shalt  live ;  yea, 
live,  though  the  outward  form  of  godliness  under  which 
thou  wert  nui'tured  be  utterly  blasted,  though  thy  creed 
perish  in  the  day  of  trial,  though  thy  speculations  vanish 
into  thin  air  before  the  first  rays  of  eternity's  light.  Thou 
ihalt  live,  because  thou  hast  life  in  thyself,  —  the  life  of 
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God  vvitliin  thee,  his  breath  in  thy  soul,  his  spirit  in  thy 
heart. 

I  cannot  but  apprehend  that  we.  Unitarians,  should 
peculiarly  take  home  to  ourselves  the  warning  to  be  doers 
of  our  heavenly  Father's  will,  instead  of  merely  saying, 
Lord,  Lord.  We  are  too  apt  to  glory  in  our  freedom 
from  antiquated  error  and  our  simple  and  accurate  views 
of  truth,  without  remembering  how  much  these  things 
enhance  our  responsibilities.  Brethren,  if  we  have  a 
purer  faith,  we  are  bound  to  show  it  by  our  works,  by  a 
brighter  piety  and  a  more  comprehensive  charity.  Where 
much  is  given,  much  will  be  lequired ;  and,  if  our  hearts 
and  lives  are  none  the  better  for  our  belief,  the  correctness 
of  our  creed  will  only  aggravate  our  guilt,  and  make  our 
condemnation  greater.  Here  lies  our  great  danger. 
Every  thing  seems  plain  and  easy.  Mists  are  brushed 
away,  metaphysical  subtleties  put  to  flight.  He  that  run- 
neth may  read.  The  way  is  so  plain  that  "  the  wayfaring 
man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein."  We  can  see  aU 
along  the  straight  path  to  heaven.  As  we  stand  at  its 
entrance,  we  can  trace  every  step  till  it  loses  itself  in  the 
celestial  city.  But  the  path  that  lies  so  plain  before  us, 
and  is  open  night  and  day,  we  feel  that  we  can  enter 
upon  at  any  time,  and  are  too  apt  to  post|)one  it  to  the 
last  moment,  when  the  mists  of  age  or  death  so  becloud 
our  sight,  that  we  stumble  even  on  a  smooth  way,  and 
wander  from  a  straight  road.  Be  it  not  so  with  us,  breth- 
'ren.  Let  us  not  stand,  like  senseless  guide-boards,  point- 
ing the  way  we  will  not  tread.  But  let  us  show  that  ours 
is  a  doctrine  according  to  godliness,  by  bringing  forth 
most  abundantly  the  fruits  of  a  godly  hfe* 
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"  Dr.  Channing  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  age  that  his  writings  have  a  per- 
ennial freshness,  and  their  wide  circulation  cannot  fail  to  have  a  beneficent 
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ligiously, the  works  of  the  great  Unitarian  divine  will  abundantly  serve  the 
present  generation,  whose  practice  of  morals,  philanthropy,  and  religion  needs 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  culture  of  the  inner  life,  by  the  contemplation  of 
great  principles,  and  by  the  development  of  a  sensitive  and  intelligent  conscience. 
No  American  writer  brings  so  strongly  to  bear  upon  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men,  thinkers,  soldiers,  workers,  writers,  the  judgment  of  a  high  Christian 
idealism,  as  does  Dr.  Channing."  —  Christian  Era  (Baptist),  Boston,  Mass. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  entire  writings  of  Dr.  Chan- 
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MATTHEW  VII.  21  —  27. 


Kot  every  man  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.  Many  will  say  unto  me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have 
we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  1  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out 
devils  ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?  And  then 
will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you  ;  depart  from  me,  ye  that 
work  iniquity. 

Therefore,  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them, 
1  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock ; 
and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew, 
and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell  not ;  for  it  was  founded  upon 
a  rock. 

And  every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not, 
shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  the 
sand ;  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds 
blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell ;  and  great  was  the  fall 
of  it. 

These  words,  which  form  the  conclusion  of  Christ's  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  teach  a  great  truth,  namely,  that  there 
is  but  one  thing  essential  in  religion,  and  this  is  the  doing  of 
God's  will,  the  doing  of  those  sayings  or  precepts  of  Christ 
which  constitute  the  substance  of  that  memorable  discourse. 
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We  learn  that  it  will  avail  us  nothing  to  call  Christ,  Lord^ 
Lord,  to  profess  ourselves  his  disciples,  to  hear  his  words,  to 
teach  his  name,  to  take  our  place  in  his  Church,  or  even  to 
do  wonderful  works  or  miracles  in  attestation  of  his  truth, 
if  we  neglect  to  cherish  the  spirit  and  virtues  of  his  religion. 
God  heeds  not  what  we  say,  but  what  we  are  and  what  we 
do.  The  subjection  of  our  wills  to  the  Divine  ;  the  mortifi- 
cation of  sensual  and  selfish  propensities ;  the  cultivation 
of  supreme  love  to  God,  and  of  universal  justice  and  charity 
towards  our  neighbour ;  this,  this  is  the  very  essence  of 
religion  ;  this,  alone,  places  us  on  a  rock  ;  this  is  the  end, 
the  supreme  and  ultimate  good,  and  is  to  be  prized  and 
sought  above  all  other  things. 

This  is  a  truth  as  simple  as  it  is  grand.  The  child  can 
understand  it ;  and  yet  men,  in  all  ages,  have  contrived  to 
overlook  it ;  have  contrived  to  find  substitutes  for  purity  of 
heart  and  life  ;  have  hoped  by  some  other  means  to  com- 
mend themselves  to  God,  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Forms,  creeds,  churches,  the  priesthood,  the  sacraments, — 
these  and  other  things  have  been  exalted  into  supremacy. 
The  grand  and  only  qualification  for  heaven,  that  which  in 
Itself  is  heaven,  the  virtue  and  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  has 
been  obscured,  depreciated  ;  whilst  assent  to  certain  mys- 
teries or  union  with  certain  churches  has  been  thought  the 
narrow  way  that  leads  to  life.  I  have  not  time  in  a  single 
discourse  to  expose  all  the  delusions  which  have  spread  on 
this  subject.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one,  which  is  not 
limited  to  the  past,  but  too  rife  in  our  own  times. 

There  has  always  existed,  and  still  exists,  a  disposition  to 
attach  undue  importance  to  "  the  church "  which  a  man 
belongs  to.  To  be  a  member  of  the  "  true  Church,"  has 
been  insisted  on  as  essential  to  human  salvation.     Multitudes 
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have  sought  comfort,  and  not  seldom  found  their  ruin,  in  the 
notion  that  they  were  embraced  in  the  motherly  arms  of  "  the 
true  Church,"  for  with  this  they  have  been  satisfied.  Pro- 
fessed Christians  have  fouo;ht  about  "  the  Church  "  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  The  Roman  Catholic  shuts 
the  gate  of  heaven  on  you,  because  you  will  not  enter  his 
*'  church."  Among  the  Protestants  are  those  who  tell  you, 
that  the  promises  of  Christianity  do  not  belong  to  you,  be 
your  character  what  it  may,  unless  you  receive  the  Christian 
ordinances  from  the  ministers  of  their  church.  Salvation  is 
made  to  flow  through  a  certain  priesthood,  through  an 
hereditary  order,  through  particular  rites,  administered  by 
consecrated  functionaries.  Even  among  denominations  in 
which  such  exclusive  claims  are  not  set  up,  you  will  still 
meet  the  idea,  that  a  man  is  safer  in  their  particular  church 
than  elsewhere  ;  so  that  something  distinct  from  Christian 
purity  of  heart  and  life  is  made  the  way  of  salvation. 

This  error  I  wish  to  expose.  I  wish  to  show,  that  Christ's 
spirit,  Christ's  virtue,  "the  doing  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount," 
is  the  great  end  of  our  religion,  the  only  essential  thing,  and 
that  all  other  things  are  important  only  as  ministering  to  this. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  very  many  acknowledge  the  doctrine  now 
expressed.  But  too  often  their  conviction  is  not  deep  and 
living,  and  it  is  impaired  by  superstitious  notions  of  some 
mysterious  saving  influence  in  the  Church,  or  in  some  other 
foreign  agency.  To  meet  these  erroneous  tendencies,  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  prove  in  a  formal  way,  by  logical  process, 
the  supreme  importance,  blessedness,  and  glory  of  righteous- 
ness, of  sanctity,  of  love  towards  God  and  man,  or  to  prove 
that  nothing  else  is  indispensable.  This  truth  shines  by  its 
own  light.  It  runs  through  the  whole  New  Testament ;  and 
is  a  gospel  written  in  the  soul  by  a  divine  hand.  To  vindicate 
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it  against  the  claims  set  up  for  the  Church,  nothing  is  needed 
but  to  offer  a  few  plain  remarks  in  the  order  in  which  they 
rise  up  of  themselves  to  my  mind. 

I  begin  with  the  remark,  that  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Moun 
Jesus  said  nothing  about  the  Church ;  nor  do  we  find  him  oi 
his  disciples  laying  down  anywhere  a  definite  plan  for  its 
organization,  or  a  ritual  for  its  worship.  Nor  ought  this  to 
surprise  us.  It  was  the  very  thing  to  be  expected  in  such  a 
religion  as  Christianity.  Judaism  was  intended  to  educate  a 
particular  nation,  half  civilized,  and  surrounded  with  the 
grossest  idolatry,  and  accordingly  it  hedged  them  in  by  mul- 
tiplied and  rigid  forms.  But  Christianity  proposes  as  its 
grand  aim,  to  spread  the  inward  spiritual  worship  of  God 
through  all  nations,  in  all  stages  of  society,  under  all  varie- 
ties of  climate,  government,  and  condition,  and  such  a  relig- 
ion cannot  be  expected  to  confine  itself  to  any  particular  out- 
ward shape.  Especially  when  we  consider,  that  it  is  destined 
to  endure  through  all  ages,  to  act  on  all,  to  blend  itself  with 
new  forms  of  society  and  with  the  highest  improvements  of 
the  race,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  ordain  an  immutable  mode 
of  administration,  but  must  leave  its  modes  of  worship  and 
communion  to  conform  themselves  silently  and  gradually  to 
the  wants  and  progress  of  humanity.  The  rites  and  arrange- 
ments which  suit  one  period,  lose  their  significance  or  effi- 
ciency in  another.  The  forms  which  minister  to  the  mind 
now  may  fetter  it  hereafter,  and  must  give  place  to  its  free 
unfolding.  A  system  wanting  this  freedom  and  flexibleness 
would  carry  strong  proof  in  itself  of  not  having  been  intended 
for  universality.  It  is  one  proof  of  Christ\s  having  come  '.o 
"  inherit  all  nations,"  that  he  did  not  institute  for  all  nations 
and  all  times  a  precise  machinery  of  forms  and  outward  rules, 
that  he  entered  into  no  minute  legislation  as  to  the  worship  and 
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government  of  his  Church,  but  left  these  outward  concerns  to 
be  swayed  by  the  spirit  and  progress  of  successive  ages.  Of 
consequence,  no  particular  order  of  the  church  can  be  essen- 
tial to  salvation.  No  church  can  pretend,  that  its  constitu- 
tion is  defined  and  ordained  in  the  Scriptures  so  plainly  and 
undeniably,  that  whoever  forsakes  it  gives  palpable  proof  of 
a  spirit  of  disobedience  to  God.  All  churches  are  embraced 
by  their  members  with  equal  religious  reverence,  and  this 
assures  us,  that  in  all  God's  favor  may  be  equally  obtained. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
the  Church  assumed  at  first  a  form  which  it  could  rot  long 
retain.  It  was  governed  by  the  Apostles  who  had  founded  it, 
men  who  had  known  Christ  personally,  and  received  his  truth 
from  his  lips,  and  witnessed  his  resurrection,  and  were  en- 
riched above  all  men  by  the  miraculous  illuminations  and 
aids  of  his  spirit.  These  presided  over  the  Church  with  an 
authority  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  to  which  none  after  them 
could,  with  any  reason,  pretend.  They  understood  "  the 
mind  of  Christ,"  as  none  could  do  but  those  who  had  enjoyed 
so  long  and  close  an  intimacy  with  him  ;  and  not  only  were 
they  sent  forth  with  miraculous  powers,  but  by  imposition  of 
their  hands  similar  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  conferred  on  oth- 
ers. This  presence  of  inspired  Apostles  and  supernatural 
powers  gave  to  the  primitive  Church  obvious  and  important 
distinctions,  separating  it  widely  from  the  form  which  it  was 
afterwards  to  assume.  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  proof 
in  a  passage  of  Paul,  in  which  he  sets  before  us  the  ofiices  or 
functions  exercised  in  the  original  Church.  "  God  hath  set 
in  the  church  apostles,  prophets,  teachers,  gifts  of  healing, 
helps,  governments,  diversities  of  tongues."  *     Now,  of  all 

*  1  Cor.  xii.  28. 
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these  endowinents  or  offices,  one  only,  that  of  teacher,  re- 
mains in  our  day.  The  Apostles,  the  founders  and  heroes 
of  the  primitive  Chui'ch,  with  their  peculiar  powers,  have  van- 
ished, leaving  as  their  representatives  their  writings,  to  be 
studied  alike  by  all.  Teachers  remain,  not  because  they  ex- 
isted in  the  first  age,  but  because  their  office,  from  its  nature 
and  from  the  condition  of  human  nature,  is  needed  still 
The  office,  however,  has  undergone  an  important  change. 
At  first  the  Christian  teacher  enjoyed  immediate  communica- 
tion with  the  Apostles,  and  received  miraculous  aids,  and  thus 
enjoyed  means  of  knowledge  possessed  by  none  of  his  suc- 
cessors. The  Christian  minister  now  can  only  approach  the 
Apostles  as  other  men  do,  that  is,  through  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  which  they  have  left  us  ;  and  he  has  no  other  aid 
from  above  in  interpreting  them  than  every  true  Christian 
enjoys.  The  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  greatest  of 
promises,  is  made  without  distinction  to  every  man,  of  eveiy 
office  or  rank,  who  perseveringly  implores  the  Divine  help, 
and  this  establishes  an  essential  equality  among  all.  Whether 
teachers  are  to  continue  in  the  brighter  ages  which  prophecy 
announces,  is  rendered  doubtful  by  a  very  striking  prediction 
of  the  times  of  the  Messiah.  "In  those  days,"  saith  the 
Lord,  "  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it 
in  their  hearts,  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my 
people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neigh- 
bour, and  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord  : 
for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the 
greatest."  *  Is  it  possible  that  any  man,  with  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  the  peculiarity  of  the  primitive  Church,  can  look 
back  to  this  as  an  immutable  form  and  rule,  can  regard  any 

*  Jeremiah  xxxi.  33, 34. 
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church  form  as  essential  to  salvation,  can  ascribe  to  outwar(i 
ordinances,  so  necessarily  fluctuating,  an  importance  to  be 
compared  with  that  which  belongs  to- the  immutable,  everlast- 
ing distinctions  of  holiness  and  virtue  ? 

The  Church,  as  at  first  constituted,  presents  interesting  and 
beautiful  aspects.  It  was  not  a  forced  and  arbitrary,  but  free 
spontaneous  union.  It  grew  out  of  the  principles  and  feel- 
ings of  human  nature.  Our  nature  is  social.  We  cannot 
live  alone.  We  cannot  shut  up  any  great  feeling  in  our 
hearts.  We  seek  for  others  to  partake  it  with  us.  The  full 
soul  finds  at  once  relief  and  strength  in  sympathy.  This  is 
especially  true  in  religion,  the  most  social  of  all  our  senti- 
ments, the  only  universal  bond  on  earth.  In  this  law  of  cur 
nature,  the  Christian  Church  had  its  origin.  Christ  did  not 
establish  it  in  a  formal  way.  If  you  consult  the  New  Testa- 
ment, you  do  not  find  Jesus  or  his  Apostles  setting  about  the 
task  of  forming  an  artificial  organization  of  the  first  disciples. 
Read,  in  the  book  of  Acts,  the  simple,  touching  narratives  of 
the  union  of  the  first  converts.  They  were  of  one  heart  and 
one  soul.  They  could  not  be  kept  asunder.  The  new  truth 
melted  them  into  one  mass  ;  knit  them  into  one  body.  In 
their  mutual  love,  they  could  not  withhold  from  one  another 
their  possessions,  but  had  all  things  in  common.  Blessed 
unity  !  a  type  of  that  oneness  and  harmony  which  a  purer 
Christianity  is  to  spread  through  all  nations.  Among  those 
early  converts,  the  most  gifted  and  enlightened  were  chosen 
to  be  teachers  in  public  assemblies.  To  these  assemblies  the 
brotherhood  repaired  with  eagerness,  to  hear  expositions  of 
the  new  faith,  to  strengthen  one  another's  loyalty  to  Christ, 
and  to  be  open  whnesses  of  him  in  the  world.  In  their  meet- 
ings they  were  left  very  much  to  follow  the  usages  of  the 
synagogue,  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up  ;  so  little  did 
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Christianity  trouble  itself  about  forms.  How  simple,  how 
natural,  this  association  !  It  is  no  mystery.  It  grew  out  of 
the  plainest  wants  of  the  human  heart.  The  religious  senti- 
ment, the  spirit  of  love  towards  God  and  man,  awakened 
afresh  by  Christ,  craved  for  a  new  union  through  which  to 
find  utterance  and  strength.  And  shall  this  church  union, 
the  growth  of  the  Christian  spirit,  and  so  plainly  subordinate 
to  it,  usurp  its  place,  or  in  any  way  detract  from  its  sole  suf- 
ficiency, from  its  supreme,  unrivalled  glory  .'* 

The  Church,  according  to  its  true  idea  and  purpose,  is  an 
association  of  sincere,  genuine  followers  of  Christ ;  and  at 
first,  this  idea  was,  in  a  good  degree,  realized.  The  primi- 
tive disciples  were  drawn  to  Christ  by  conviction.  They  met 
together  and  confessed  him,  not  from  usage,  fashion,  or  edu- 
cation, but  in  opposition  to  all  these.  In  that  age,  profession 
and  practice,  the  form  and  the  spirit,  the  reality  and  the  out- 
ward signs  of  religion,  went  together.  But  with  the  growth 
of  the  Church,  its  life  declined  ;  its  great  idea  was  obscured  ; 
the  name  remained,  and  sometimes  little  more  than  the 
name.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  very  spirit  to 
which  Christianity  is  most  hostile,  the  passion  for  power, 
dominion,  pomp,  and  preeminence,  struck  its  deepest  roots 
in  the  Church.  The  Church  became  the  very  stronghold  of 
the  lusts  and  vices  which  Christianity  most  abhors.  Accord- 
ingly, its  history  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  records  of 
past  times.  It  is  sad  enough  to  read  the  blood-stained  annals 
of  worldly  empires  ;  but  when  we  see  the  spiritual  kingdom 
of  Christ,  a  prey  for  ages  to  usurping  popes,  prelates,  or 
sectarian  chiefs,  inflamed  with  bigotry  and  theological  hate 
and  the  lust  of  rule,  and  driven  by  these  fires  of  hell  to  grasp 
the  temporal  sword,  to  persecute,  torture,  imprison,  butcher 
iheir  brethren,  to  mix  with  and  embitter  national  wars,  and 
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to  convulse  the  whole  Christian  world,  we  experience  a 
deeper  gloom,  and  are  more  tempted  to  despair  of*  our  race. 
History  has  not  a  darker  page,  than  that  which  records  the 
persecutions  of  the  Alhigenses,  or  the  horrors  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. And  when  we  come  to  later  times,  the  Church  wears 
any  thing  rather  than  holiness  inscribed  on  her  front.  How 
melancholy  to  a  Christian  the  history  lately  given  us  by 
Ranke,  of  thenieaction  of  Catholicism  against  Protestantism. 
Throughout,  we  see  the  ecclesiastical  powers  resorting  to 
force  as  the  grand  instrument  of  conversion  ;  thus  proving 
their  alliance,  not  with  heaven,  but  with  earth  and  hell.  If 
we  take  broad  views  of  the  Church  in  any  age  or  land,  how 
seldom  do  we  see  the  prevalence  of  true  sanctity  !  How 
many  of  hs  ministers  preach  for  lucre  or  display,  preach 
what  they  do  not  believe,  or  deny  their  doctrines  in  their 
lives !  How  many  congregations  are  there,  made  up  in  a 
great  degree  of  worldly  men  and  women,  who  repair  to  the 
house  of  God  from  usage,  or  for  propriety''s  sake,  or  from  a 
vague  notion  of  being  saved,  not  from  thirst  for  the  divine 
spirit,  not  from  a  fulness  of  heart,  which  longs  to  pour  itself 
forth  in  prayer  and  praise  !  Such  is  the  Church.  We  are 
apt,  indeed,  to  make  it  an  abstraction,  or  to  separate  it  in  our 
thoughts  from  the  individuals  who  compose  it ;  and  thus  it 
becomes  to  us  a  holy  thing,  and  we  ascribe  to  it  strange 
powers.  Theologians  speak  of  h  as  a  unity,  a  mighty  whole, 
one  and  the  same  in  all  ages  ;  and  in  this  way  the  imagina- 
tion is  cheated  into  the  idea  of  its  marvellous  sanctity  and 
grandeur.  But  we  must  separate  between  the  theory  or  the 
purpose  of  the  Church,  and  its  actual  state.  When  we  come 
down  to  facts,  we  see  it  to  be,  not  a  mysterious,  immutable 
*  unity,  but  a  collection  of  fluctuating,  divided,  warring  indi- 
viduals, who  bring  into  it,  too  often,  hearts  and  hands  any 
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thing  but  pure.  Painful  as  it  is,  we  must  see  things  as  they 
are ;  and  so  doing,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  infinite 
absurdity  of  ascribing  to  such  a  Church  mysterious  powers, 
of  supposing  that  it  can  confer  hoHness  on  its  members,  or 
that  the  circumstance  of  being  joined  to  it  is  of  the  least 
moment  in  comparison  with  purity  of  heart  and  hfe. 

Purity  of  heart  and  life,  Christ's  spirit  of  love  towards  God 
and  man  ;  this  is  all  in  all.  This  is  the  only  essential  thing. 
The  Church  is  important  only  as  it  ministers  to  this,  and 
every  church  which  so  ministers  is  a  good  one,  no  matter 
how,  when,  or  where  it  grew  up,  no  matter  whether  it  wor- 
ship on  its  knees  or  on  its  feet,  or  whether  its  ministers  are 
ordained  by  pope,  bishop,  presbyter,  or  people ;  these  are 
secondary  things,  and  of  no  comparative  moment.  The 
church  which  opens  on  heaven  is  that,  and  that  only,  in 
which  the  spirit  of  heaven  dwells.  The  church  whose  wor- 
ship rises  to  God's  ear  is  that,  and  that  only,  where  the  soul 
ascends.  No  matter  whether  it  be  gathered  in  cathedral  or 
barn  ;  whether  it  sit  in  silence  or  send  up  a  hymn  ;  whether 
the  minister  speak  from  carefully  prepared  notes,  or  from 
immediate,  fervent,  irrepressible  suggestion.  If  God  be 
loved,  and  Jesus  Christ  be  welcomed  to  the  soul,  and  his 
instructions  be  meekly  and  wisely  heard,  and  the  solemn 
purpose  grow  up  to  do  all  duty  amidst  all  conflict,  sacrifice, 
and  temptation,  then  the  true  end  of  the  church  is  answered. 
"  This  is  no  other  than  the  house  of  God,  the  gate  of  heaven." 

In  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  that  all  churches  are  of 
equal  worth.  Some,  undoubtedly,  correspond  more  than 
others  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  Christianity,  to  the  simple 
usages  of  the  primitive  disciples,  and  to  the  principles  of 
human  nature.  All  have  their  superstitions  and  corruptions,, 
but  some  are  more  pure  than  the  rest ;  and  we  are  bound  to 
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seek  that  which  is  purest,  which  corresponds  most  with  tlie 
Divine  will.     As  far  as  we  have  power  to  select,  we  should  go 
to  the  church  where  we  shall  be  most  helped  to  become  devout, 
disinterested,  and  morally  strong.     Our  salvation,  however, 
does  not  depend  on  our  finding  the  best  church  on  earth,  for 
this    may    be   distant  or   unknown.     Amidst   diversities  of 
administrations,  there  is   the  same   spirit.     In  all  religious 
societies  professing  Christ  as  their  Lord,  the  plainest,  grand- 
est truths  of  religion  will    almost  certainly  be  taught,  and 
some  souls  may    be   found  touched  and   enlightened    from 
above.    This  is  a  plain,  undeniable  fact.    In  all  sects,  various 
as  they  are,  good  and  holy  men  may  be  found ;  nor  can  we 
tell  in  which  the  holiest  have  grown  up.     The  church,  then, 
answers  its  end   in  all ;   for  its  only  end  is   to  minister  to 
human  virtue.     It  is  delightful  to  read  in  the  records  of  all 
denominations   the  lives   of  eminent  Christians,   who  have 
given  up  every  thing  for  their  religion,  who  have  been  faith- 
ful unto  death,  who  have  shed  around  them  the  sweet  light 
and  fragrance  of  Christian  hope  and  love.      We  cannot,  then, 
well  choose  amiss,  if  we  choose  the  church  which,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  best  represents  the  grand  ideas  of  Christ,  and  speaks 
most  powerfully  to  our  consciences  and  hearts.     This  church, 
however,  we  must  not  choose  for  our  brother.     He  differs 
from  us  probably  in  temperament,  in  his  range  of  intellect, 
or  in  the  impressions  which  education  and  habit  have  given 
him.     Perhaps   the  worship  which  most   quickens  you  and 
me,  may  hardly  keep  our  neighbour  awake.     He  must  be 
approached  through  the  heart  and  imagination ;  we  through 
the  reason.     What  to  him  is  fervor  passes  with  us  for  noise. 
What  to  him  is  an  imposing  form  is  to  us  vain  show.      Con- 
demn him  not.     If  in  his  warmer  atmosphere  he  builds  up  a 
stronger  faith  in  God  and  a  more  steadfast  choice  of  perfect 
VOL   XVII.  —  NO.  194.  2 
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g-oo(hiess  than  ourselves,  his  church  is  better  to  him  than  ours 
to  us. 

One  great  error  in  regard  to  churches  contributes  to  the 
false  estimate  of  them  as  essential  to  salvation.  We  imagine 
that  the  church,  the  minister,  the  worship,  can  do  something 
for  us  mechanically ;  that  there  are  certain  mysterious  in- 
fluences in  what  we  call  a  holy  place,  which  may  act  on  us 
without  our  own  agency.  It  is  not  so.  The  church  and  the 
minister  can  do  little  for  us  in  comparison  with  what  we 
must  do  for  ourselves,  and  nothing  for  us  without  ourselves. 
They  become  to  us  blessings  through  our  own  activity. 
Every  man  must  be  his  own  priest.  It  is  his  own  action,  not 
the  minister's,  it  is  the  prayer  issuing  from  his  own  heart, 
not  from  another's  lips,  which  aids  him  in  the  church.  The 
church  does  him  good,  only  as  by  its  rites,  prayers,  hymns, 
and  sermons,  it  wakes  up  his  spirit  to  think,  feel,  pray,  praise, 
and  resolve.  The  church  is  a  help,  not  a  force.  It  acts  on 
us  by  rational  and  moral  means,  and  not  by  mystical  oper- 
ations. Its  influence  resembles  precisely  that  which  is 
exerted  out  of  church.  Its  efficiency  depends  chiefly  on 
the  clearness,  simplicity,  sincerity,  love,  and  zeal  with  which 
the  minister  speaks  to  our  understandings,  consciences,  and 
hearts  ;  just  as  in  common  life  we  are  benefited  by  the  clear- 
ness and  energy  <vith  which  our  friends  set  before  us  what  is 
good  and  pure.  The  church  is  adapted  to  our  free  moral 
nature.  It  acts  on  us  as  rational  and  responsible  beings,  and 
serves  us  through  our  own  efficiency.  From  these  views  we 
learn  that  the  glory  of  the  church  does  not  lie  in  any  partic- 
ular government  or  form,  but  in  the  wisdom  with  which  it 
combines  such  influences  as  are  fitted  to  awaken  and  purify 
the  soul.  Am  I  asked  to  state  more  particularly  what  these 
influences  are  to  which  the    church  ov/es   its   efficacy  ^     I 
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reply,  that  they  are  such  as  may  be  found  in  all  cliurches, 
m  all  denominations.  The  first  is,  the  character  of  the 
minister.  This  has  an  obvious,  immediate,  and  powerful 
bearing  on  the  great  spiritual  purpose  of  the  church.  I  say 
his  character,  not  his  ordination.  Ordination  has  no  end  but 
to  introduce  into  the  sacred  office  men  qualified  for  its  duties, 
and  to  give  an  impression  of  its  importance.  It  is  by  his 
personal  endowments,  by  his  intellectual,  moral,  and  relig- 
ious worth,  by  his  faithfulness  and  zeal,  and  not  through  any 
mysterious  ceremony  or  power,  that  the  minister  enlightens 
and  edifies  the  church.  What  mattei-s  it  how  he  is  ordahied 
or  set  apart,  if  he  give  himself  to  his  work  in  the  fear  of 
God.''  What  matters  it  who  has  laid  his  hands  on  him,  or 
whether  he  stand  up  in  surplice  or  drab  coat  ?  I  go  to 
church  to  be  benefited,  not  by  hands  or  coats,  but  by  the 
action  of  an  enlightened  and  holy  teacher  on  my  mind 
and  heart ;  not  an  overpowering,  irresistible  action,  but  such 
as  becomes  eflfectual  through  my  own  free  thought  and  will. 
I  go  to  be  convinced  of  what  is  true,  and  to  be  warmed  whh 
love  of  what  is  good  ;  and  he  who  thus  helps  me  is  a  true 
minister,  no  matter  from  what  school,  consistory,  or  ecclesi- 
astical body  he  comes.  He  carries  his  commission  in  his 
soul.  Do  not  say  that  his  ministry  has  no  "  validity,"  be- 
cause Rome,  or  Geneva,  or  Lambeth,  or  Andover,  or  Prince- 
ton, has  not  laid  hands  on  him.  What !  Has  he  not  opened 
my  eyes  to  see,  and  roused  my  conscience  to  reprove.?  As 
I  have  heard  him,  has  not  my  heart  burned  within  me,  and 
have  I  not,  silently,  given  myself  to  God  with  new  humility 
and  love .''  Have  I  not  been  pierced  by  his  warnings,  and 
softened  by  his  looks  and  tones  of  love  .'*  Has  he  not  taught 
and  helped  me  to  deny  myself,  1o  conquer  the  world,  to  do 
good  to  a  foe  .?     Has  he  done  this,  and  yet  has  his  ministry 
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no  "  validity  "  ?  What  other  validity  can  there  be  than  this  ? 
If  a  generous  friend  give  me  water  to  drink  when  I  am 
parched  with  thirst,  and  1  drink  and  am  refreshed,  will  it  do 
to  tell  me  that,  because  he  did  not  buy  the  cup  at  a  certain 
licensed  shop,  or  draw  the  water  at  a  certain  antiquated 
cistern,  thersfore  his  act  of  kindness  is  "  invalid,"  and  1  am 
as  thirsty  and  weak  as  I  was  before  ?  What  more  can  a 
minister,  with  mitre  or  tiara,  do,  than  help  me,  by  wise  and 
touching  manifestations  of  God's  truth,  to  become  a  holier, 
nobler  man.  If  my  soul  be  made  alive,  no  matter  who 
ministers  to  me ;  and  if  not,  the  ordinances  of  the  church, 
whether  high  or  low,  orthodox  or  heretical,  are  of  no  validity 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  The  diseased  man,  who  is  restored 
to  health,  cares  little  whether  his  physician  wear  wig  or  cowl, 
or  receive  his  diploma  from  Paris  or  London ;  and  so,  to  the 
regenerate  man,  it  is  of  little  moment  where  or  by  what 
processes  he  became  a  temple  of  the  holy  spirit. 

According  to  these  views,  a  minister  deriving  power  from 
his  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  worth,  is  one  of  the 
chief  elements  of  a  true  and  quickening  church.  Such  a 
man  will  gather  a  true  church  round  him  ;  and  we  here  learn 
that  a  Christian  community  is  bound  to  do  what  may  aid, 
and  to  abstain  from  what  may  impair,  the  virtue,  nobleness, 
and  spiritual  energy  of  its  minister.  It  should  especially 
leave  him  free,  should  wish  him  to  wear  no  restraints  but 
those  of  a  sense  of  duty.  His  office  is  to  utter  God's  truth 
according  to  his  apprehension  of  it,  and  he  should  be  en- 
couraged to  utter  it  honestly,  simply.  He  must  follow  his 
own  conscience,  and  no  other.  How  can  he  rebuke  prev- 
alent error  with  an  unawed  spirit  ?  Better  that  he  should 
hold  his  peace  than  not  speak  from  his  own  soul.  Better 
that  the  pulpit  be  prostrated  than  its  freedom  be  taken  away. 
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The  doctrine  of  "  instructions  "  in  politics  is  of  very  doubtful 
expediency  ;  but  that  instructions  should  issue  from  the  con- 
gregation to  the  minister,  we  all,  with  one  voice,  pronounce 
wrong.  The  religious  teacher,  compelled  to  stifle  his  con- 
victions, grows  useless  to  his  people,  is  shorn  of  his  strength, 
loses  self-respect,  shrinks  before  his  own  conscience,  and 
owes  it  to  himself  to  refrain  from  teaching.  If  he  be  honest, 
upright,  and  pure,  worthy  of  trust,  worthy  of  being  a  minis- 
ter, he  has  a  right  to  freedom ;  and  when  he  uses  it  consci- 
entiously, though  he  may  err  in  judgment,  and  may  give  pain 
to  judicious  hearers,  he  has  still  a  right  to  respect.  There 
are,  indeed,  few  religious  societies  which  would  knowingly 
make  the  minister  a  slave.  Many  err  on  the  side  of  submis- 
sion, and  receive  his  doctrines  with  a  blind,  unquestioning 
faith.  Still,  the  members  of  a  congregation,  conscious  of 
holding  the  support  of  their  teacher  in  their  hands,  are  apt  to 
expect  a  cautious  tenderness  towards  their  known  prejudices 
or  judgments,  which,  though  not  regarded  as  servility,  is 
very  hostile  to  that  firm,  bold  utterance  of  truth,  on  which 
the  success  of  his  ministry  chiefly  depends. 

I  have  mentioned  the  first  condition  of  the  most  useful 
church  ;  it  is  the  high  character  of  its  minister.  The  second 
is  to  be  found  in  the  spiritual  character  of  its  members. 
This,  like  the  former,  is,  from  the  very  principles  of  human 
nature,  fitted  to  purify  and  save.  It  was  the  intention  of 
Christ  that  a  quickening  power  should  be  exerted  in  a  church, 
not  by  the  minister  alone,  but  also  by  the  members  on  one 
another.  Accordingly,  we  read  of  the  "  working  of  every 
part,  every  joint,"  in  his  spiritual  body.  We  come  together 
in  our  places  of  worship,  that  heart  may  act  on  heart ;  that, 
in  the  midst  of  that  devout,  a  more  fervent  flame  of  piety  may 
be  kindled  in  our  own  breasts ;  that  we  may  hear  God's 
2* 
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word  more  eagerly,  by  knowing  that  it  is  drunk  in  by  tliirstj 
spirits  around  us  ;  that  our  own  purpose  of  obedience  may  be 
confirmed  by  the  consciousness  that  a  holy  energy  of  will  is 
unfolding  itself  in  our  neighbours.  To  this  sympathy  the 
church  is  dedicated,  and  in  this  its  highest  influence  is  some- 
times found.  To  myself  the  most  effectual  church  is  that  in 
which  I  see  the  signs  of  Christian  affection  in  those  around 
me,  in  which  warm  hearts  are  beating  on  every  side,  in 
which  a  deep  stillness  speaks  of  the  absorbed  soul,  in  which 
I  recognize  fellow-beings,  who  in  common  life  have  im- 
pressed me  with  their  piety.  One  look  from  a  beaming 
countenance,  one  tone  in  singing  from  a  deeply  moved  heart, 
perhaps  aids  me  more  than  the  sermon.  When  nothing  is 
said,  I  feel  it  good  to  be  among  the  devout ;  and  I  wonder 
not  that  the  Quakers,  in  some  of  their  still  meetings,  profess 
to  hold  the  most  intimate  union,  not  only  with  God,  but  with 
each  other.  It  is  not  with  the  voice  only  that  man  commu- 
nicates with  man.  Nothing  is  so  eloquent  as  the  deep  silence 
of  a  crowd.  A  sigh,  a  low  breathing,  sometimes  pours  into 
us  our  neighbour's  soul  more  than  a  volume  of  words.  There 
is  a  communication  more  subtile  than  free-masonry  between 
those  who  feel  alike.  How  contagious  is  holy  feeling  !  On 
the  other  hand,  how  freezing,  how  palsying,  is  the  gathering 
of  a  multitude,  who  feel  nothing,  who  come  to  God's  house 
without  reverence,  without  love,  who  gaze  around  on  each 
other  as  if  they  were  assembled  at  a  show,  whose  restlessness 
keeps  up  a  slightly  disturbing  sound,  whose  countenances 
reveal  no  collectedness,  no  earnestness,  but  a  frivolous  or 
absent  mind  !  The  very  sanctity  of  the  place  makes  this 
indifference  more  chilling.  One  of  the  coldest  spots  on  earth 
is  a  church  without  devotion.  What  is  it  to  me,  that  a  costly 
temple  is  set  apart,  by  ever  so  many  rites,  for  God's  service, 
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that  priests  who  trace  their  lineage  to  Apostles  have  conse- 
crated it,  if  I  find  it  thronged  by  the  worldly  and  undevout. 
This  is  no  church  to  me.  I  go  to  meet,  not  human  bodies, 
but  souls ;  and  if  I  find  them  in  an  upper  room,  like  that 
where  the  first  disciples  met,  or  in  a  shed,  or  in  a  street,  there 
I  find  a  church.  There  is  the  true  altar,  the  sweet  incense, 
the  accepted  priest.     These  all  I  find  in  sanctified  souls. 

True  Christians  give  a  sanctifying  power,  a  glory,  to  the 
place  of  worship  where  they  come  together.  In  them 
Christ  is  present  and  manifested  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  if 
he  were  revealed  to  the  bodily  eye.  We  are  apt,  indeed,  to 
think  difierently.  Were  there  a  place  of  worship  in  which  a 
glory,  like  that  which  clothed  Jesus  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration, were  to  shine  forth,  how  should  we  throng  to  it  as 
the  chosen  spot  on  earth  !  How  should  we  honor  this  as  em- 
inently his  church  !  But  there  is  a  more  glorious  presence 
of  Christ  than  this.  It  is  Christ  formed  in  the  souls  of  his 
disciples.  Christ's  bodily  presence  does  not  make  a  church. 
He  was  thus  present  in  the  thronged  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
present  in  the  synagogues  and  temples  ;  but  these  were  not 
churches.  It  is  the  presence  of  his  spirit,  truth,  likeness, 
divine  love,  in  the  souls  of  men  which  attracts  and  unites 
them  into  one  living  body.  Suppose  that  we  meet  together 
in  a  place  consecrated  by  all  manner  of  forms,  but  tliat  noth- 
ing of  Christ's  spirit  dwells  in  us.  With  all  its  forms,  it  is  a 
synagogue  of  Satan,  not  a  church  of  Jesus.  Christ  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  I  repeat  it,  is  the  only  church  bond.  The 
Catholics,  to  give  them  a  feeling  of  the  present  Saviour, 
adorn  their  temples  with  paintings,  representing  him  in  the 
most  affecting  scenes  of  his  life  and  death  ;  and  had  worship 
never  been  directed  to  these,  I  should  not  object  to  them. 
But  there  is  a  far  higher  likeness  to  Christ  than  the  artist  ever 
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drew  or  chisollcd.  It  exists  in  the  heart  of  his  true  disciple, 
'l^he  true  disciple  surpasses  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo. 
The  latter  have  given  us  Christ's  countenance  from  fancy, 
and  at  best  having  little  likeness  to  the  mild  beauty  and 
majestic  form  which  moved  through  Judea.  But  the  disciple 
who  sincerely  conforms  himself  to  the  disinterestedness,  and 
purity,  and  filial  worship,  and  all-sacrificing  love  of  Christ, 
gives  us  no  fancied  representation,  but  the  divine  lineaments 
of  his  soul,  the  very  spirit  which  beamed  in  his  face,  which 
spoke  in  his  voice,  which  attested  his  glory  as  the  Son  of  God. 
The  truest  church  is  that  which  has,  in  the  highest  degree, 
this  spiritual  presence  of  our  Lord,  this  revelation  of  Jesus  in 
his  followers.  This  is  the  church  in  which  we  shall  find  the 
greatest  aid  to  our  virtue  which  outward  institution  can 
afford  us. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  two  chief  elements  of  a  living 
and  effectual  church  ;  a  pure,  noble-minded  minister,  and 
faithful  followers  of  Christ.  In  the  preceding  remarks,  I  have 
had  chiefly  in  view  particular  churches,  organized  according 
to  some  particular  forms;  and  I  have  maintained,  that  these 
are  important  only  as  ministering  to  Christian  holiness  or 
virtue.  There  is,  however,  a  grander  Church,  to  which  I 
now  ask  your  attention  ;  and  the  consideration  of  this  will 
peculiarly  confirm  the  lesson  on  which  I  am  insisting,  name- 
ly, that  there  is  but  one  essential  thing,  true  holiness,  or  dis- 
interested love  to  God  and  man.  There  is  a  grander  Church 
than  all  particular  ones,  however  extensive  ;  the  Church  Cath- 
olic or  Universal,  spread  over  all  lands,  and  one  with  the 
Church  in  heaven.  That  all  Christ's  followers  form  one 
bodv,  one  fold,  is  taught  in  various  passages  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. You  remember  the  earnestness  of  his  last  prayer 
"  that  they  might  all  be  one,  as  he  and  his  Father  are  one.'^ 
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Into  this  Church,  all  who  partake  the  spirit  of  Christ  are  ad- 
mitted. It  asks  not,  Who  has  baptized  us  ?  Whose  pass- 
port we  carry  ?  What  badge  we  wear  ?  If  "  baptized  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  its  wide  gates  are  open  to  us.  Within 
this  Church  are  joined  those  whom  different  names  have  sev- 
ered or  still  sever.  We  hear  nothing  of  Greek,  Roman,  Eng- 
hsh  Churches,  but  of  Christ's  Church  only.  My  friends,  this 
is  not  an  imaginary  union.  The  Scriptures,  in  speaking  of 
it,  do  not  talk  rhetorically,  but  utter  the  soberest  truth.  AH 
sincere  partakers  of  Christian  virtue  are  essentially  one.  In 
the  spirit  which  pervades  them  dwells  a  uniting  power  found 
in  no  other  tie.  Though  separated  by  oceans,  they  have 
sympathies  strong  and  indissoluble.  Accordingly,  the  clear 
strong  utterance  of  one  gifted,  inspired  Christian  flies  through 
the  earth.  It  touches  kindred  chords  in  another  hemisphere. 
The  word  of  such  a  man  as  Fenelon,  for  instance,  finds  its 
way  into  the  souls  of  scattered  millions.  Are  not  he  and  they 
of  one  church  ?  I  thrill  with  joy  at  the  name  of  holy  men 
who  lived  ages  ago.  Ages  do  not  divide  us.  I  venerate 
them  more  for  their  antiquity.  Are  we  not  one  body  ?  Is 
not  this  union  something  real  !  It  is  not  men's  coming 
together  into  one  building  which  makes  a  church.  Suppose 
that,  in  a  place  of  worship,  I  sit  so  near  a  fellow-creature  as 
to  touch  him  ;  but  that  there  is  no  common  feeling  between 
us,  that  the  truth  which  moves  me  he  inwardly  smiles  at  as  a 
dream  of  fancy  ;  that  the  disinterestedness  which  I  honor,  he 
calls  weakness  or  wild  enthusiasm.  How  far  apart  are  we, 
though  visibly  so  near !  We  belong  to  different  worlds. 
How  much  nearer  am  I  to  some  pure,  generous  spirit  in  an- 
other continent,  whose  word  has  penetrated  my  heart,  whose 
virtues  have  kindled  me  to  emulation,  whose  pure  thoughts 
are  passing  through  my  mind  whilst  I  sit  in  the  house  of 
prayer  ?     With  which  of  these  two  have  I  church  union  ? 
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Do  not  tell  me  that  I  surrender  myself  to  a  fiction  of 
imagination,  when  I  say  that  distant  Christians,  that  all 
Christians  and  myself,  form  one  body,  one  Church,  just  as 
far  as  a  common  love  and  piety  possess  our  hearts.  Nothing 
is  more  real  than  this  spiritual  union.  There  is  one  grand, 
all-comprehending  Church  ;  and  if  I  am  a  Christian  I  belong 
to  it,  and  no  man  can  shut  me  out  of  it.  You  may  exclude 
me  from  your  Roman  Church,  your  Episcopal  Church,  and 
your  Calvinistic  Church,  on  account  of  supposed  defects  m 
my  creed  or  my  sect,  and  I  am  content  to  be  excluded.  But 
I  will  not  be  severed  from  the  great  body  of  Christ.  Who 
shall  sunder  me  from  such  men  as  Fenelon,  and  Pascal,  and 
Borromeo,  from  Archbishop  Leighton,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
John  Howard  ?  Who  can  rupture  the  spiritual  bond  between 
these  men  and  myself?  Do  I  not  hold  them  dear.?  Does 
not  their  spirit,  flowing  out  through  their  writings  and  lives, 
penetrate  my  soul .''  Are  they  not  a  portion  of  my  being  ? 
Am  I  not  a  different  man  from  what  1  should  have  been,  had 
not  these  and  other  like  spirits  acted  on  mine  .''  And  is  it  in 
the  power  of  synod  or  conclave,  or  of  all  the  ecclesiastical 
combinations  on  earth,  to  part  me  from  them  ?  I  am  bound  to 
them  by  thought  and  affection  ;  and  can  these  be  suppressed 
by  the  bull  of  a  pope,  or  the  excommunication  of  a  council  ? 
The  soul  breaks  scornfully  these  barriers,  these  webs  of 
spiders,  and  joins  itself  to  the  great  and  good  ;  and  if  it 
possess  their  spirit,  will  the  great  and  good,  living  or  dead, 
cast  it  otf,  because  it  is  not  enrolled  in  this  or  another  sect  ? 
A  pure  mind  is  free  of  the  universe.  It  belongs  to  the 
Church,  the  family  of  the  pure  in  all  worlds.  Virtue  is  no 
local  thing.  It  is  not  honorable,  because  born  in  this  commu- 
nity or  that,  but  for  its  own  independent,  everlasting  beauty. 
This  is  the  bond  of  the  Universal  Church.     No  man  can  be 
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excommunicated  from  it  but  by  himself,  by  the  death  of 
goodness  in  his  own  breast.  All  sentences  of  exclusion  are 
vain,  if  he  do  not  dissolve  the  tie  of  purity  which  binds  him 
to  all  holy  souls. 

I  honor  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  one  account ;  it 
clings  to  the  idea  of  a  Universal  Church,  though  it  has 
mutilated  and  degraded  it.  The  word  Catholic  means  Univer- 
sal. Would  to  God,  that  the  Church  which  has  usurped  the 
name  had  understood  the  reality  !  Still  Romanism  has  done 
something  to  give  to  its  members  the  idea  of  their  connection 
with  that  vast  spiritual  community  or  Church  which  has 
existed  in  all  times  and  spread  over  all  lands.  It  guards  the 
memory  of  great  and  holy  men  who  in  all  ages  have  toiled 
and  suffered  for  religion,  asserts  the  honors  of  the  heroes  of 
the  fahh,  enshrines  them  in  heaven  as  beatified  saints,  converts 
their  legends  into  popular  literature,  appoints  days  for  the 
celebration  of  their  virtues,  and  reveals  them  almost  as  living 
to  the  eye  by  the  pictures  in  which  genius  has  immortalized 
their  deeds.  In  doino;  this  Rome  has  fallen  indeed  into  error. 
She  has  fabricated  exploits  for  these  spiritual  persons,  and. 
exalted  them  into  objects  of  worship.  But  she  has  also  done 
good.  She  has  given  to  her  members  the  feeling  of  intimate 
relation  to  the  holiest  and  noblest  men  in  all  preceding  ages. 
An  interesting  and  often  a  sanctifying  tie  connects  the  present 
Roman  Catholic  with  martyrs,  and  confessors,  and  a  host  of 
men  whose  eminent  piety  and  genius  and  learning  have  won 
for  them  an  immortality  of  fiime.  It  is  no  mean  service, 
thus  to  enlarge  men's  ideas  and  affections,  to  awaken  their 
veneration  for  departed  greatness,  to  teach  them  their  con- 
nection with  the  grandest  spirits  of  all  times.  It  was  this 
feature  of  Catholicism  which  most  interested  me  in  visiting 
Catholic  countries.     The  services  at  the  altar  did  not  move, 
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but  rather  pained  me.  But  when  I  cast  my  eyes  on  the 
pictures  on  the  walls,  which  placed  before  me  the  holy  men 
of  departed  ages,  now  absorbed  in  devotion  and  lost  in  rap- 
ture, now  enduring  with  meek  courage  and  celestial  hope  the 
agonies  of  a  painful  death  in  defence  of  the  truth,  I  was 
touched,  and  I  hope  made  better.  The  voice  of  the  officiat- 
ing priest  I  did  not  hear ;  but  these  sainted  dead  spoke  to 
my  heart,  and  I  was  sometimes  led  to  feel  as  if  an  hour  on 
Sunday  spent  in  this  communion  were  as  useful  to  me,  as 
if  it  had  been  spent  in  a  Protestant  church.  These  saints 
never  rose  to  ray  thoughts  as  Roman  Catholics.  1  never 
connected  them  with  any  particular  church.  They  were 
to  me  living,  venerable  witnesses  to  Christ,  to  the  power  of 
religion,  to  the  grandeur  of  the  human  soul.  I  saw  what 
men  might  suffer  for  the  truth,  how  they  could  rise  above 
themselves,  how  real  might  become  the  ideas  of  God  and  a 
higher  life.  This  inward  reverence  for  the  departed  good 
helped  me  to  feel  myself  a  member  of  the  Church  Universal. 
I  wanted  no  pope  or  priest  to  establish  my  unity  with  them. 
•My  own  heart  was  witness  enough  to  a  spiritual  fellowship. 
Is  it  not  to  be  desired,  that  all  our  churches  should  have 
services  to  teach  us  our  union  with  Christ's  whole  body  ? 
Would  not  this  break  our  sectarian  chains,  and  awaken 
reverence  for  Christ's  spirit,  for  true  goodness  under  every 
name  and  form  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  feel  that  we  are  mem- 
bers of  this  or  that  narrow  communion.  Christianity  is 
universal  sympathy  and  love.  I  do  not  recommend  that  our 
churches  should  be  lined  with  pictures  of  saints.  This  usage 
must  come  in,  if  it  come  at  all,  not  by  recommendation,  but 
by  gradual  change  of  tastes  and  feelings.  But  why  may  not 
the  pulpit  be  used  occasionally  to  give  us  the  lives  and  virtues 
of  eminent  disciples  in  former  ages }     It  is  customary  to 
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deliver  sermons  on  the  history  of  Peter,  John,  Paul,  and  of 
Abraham  and  Ehjah  and  other  worthies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  this  we  do  because  their  names  are  written  in  the 
Bible.  But  goodness  owes  nothing  to  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  recorded  in  a  sacred  book,  nor  loses  its  claim  to 
grateful,  reverent  commemoration,  because  not  blazoned 
there.  Moral  greatness  did  not  die  out  with  the  Apostles. 
Their  lives  were  reported  for  this  among  other  ends,  that 
their  virtues  might  be  propagated  to  future  times,  and  that 
men  might  spring  up  as  worthy  a  place  among  the  canon- 
ized as  themselves.  What  I  wish  is,  that  we  should  learn  to 
regard  ourselves  as  members  of  a  vast  spiritual  community, 
as  joint  heirs  and  fellow-worshippers  with  the  goodly  com- 
pany of  Christian  heroes  who  have  gone  before  us,  instead 
of  immuring  ourselves  in  particular  churches.  Our  nature 
delights  in  this  consciousness  of  vast  connection.  This  ten- 
dency manifests  itself  in  the  patriotic  sentiment,  and  in  the 
passionate  clinging  of  men  to  a  great  religious  denomination. 
Its  true  and  noblest  gratification  is  found  in  the  deep  feclinfr 
of  a  vital,  everlasting  connection  with  the  Universal  Church, 
with  the  innumerable  multitude  of  the  holy  on  earth  and  in 
heaven.  This  Church  we  shall  never  make  a  substitute  for 
virtue. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  My  great 
objection  to  this  communion  is,  that  it  has  fallen  peculiarly 
into  the  error  which  1  am  laboring  to  expose  in  this  discourse, 
that  it  has  attached  idolatrous  importance  to  the  institution  of 
the  Church,  that  it  virtually  exalts  this  above  Christ's  spirit, 
above  inward  sanctity.  Its  other  errors  are  of  inferior  im- 
portance. It  does  not  offend  me,  that  the  Romanist  maintains 
that  a  piece  of  bread,  a  wafer,  over  which  a  priest  has  pro- 
nounced some  magical  words,  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Je&u3 
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Christ  I  learn,  indeed,  in  this  error  a  humbling  lesson  of 
human  credulity,  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason  ;  but  I 
see  nothing  in  it  which  strikes  at  the  essential  principles  of 
religion.  When  the  Roman  Catholic  tells  me  that  God 
looks  with  abhorrence  on  all  who  will  not  see  in  the  conse- 
crated wafer  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  and  when  he  makes 
the  reception  of  this,  from  the  hands  of  a  consecrated  [)riest, 
the  door  into  Christ's  fold,  then  I  am  shocked  by  the  dis- 
honoi  he  casts  on  God  and  virtue,  by  his  debasing  concep- 
tions of  our  moral  nature  and  of  the  Divine,  and  by  his  cruel 
disruption  of  the  ties  of  human  and  Christian  brotherhood. 
How  sad  and  strange  that  a  man,  educated  under  Christian- 
ity, should  place  religion  in  a  church-connection,  in  church- 
rites,  should  shut  from  God's  family  the  wisest  and  the  best, 
because  they  conscientiously  abstain  from  certain  outward  or- 
dinances. Is  not  holiness  of  heart  and  life  dear  to  God  for  its 
own  sake,  dear  to  him  without  the  manipulations  of  a  priest, 
without  the  agency  of  a  consecrated  wafer  ?  The  grand 
error  of  Roman  Catholicism  is  its  narrow  church-spirit,  its 
blind  sectarianism,  its  exclusion  of  virtuous,  pious  men  from 
God's  favor,  because  they  cannot  eat,  drink,  or  pray  accord- 
ing to  certain  prescribed  rites.  Romanism  has  to  learn,  that 
nothing  but  the  inward  life  is  great  and  good  in  the  sight  of 
the  Omniscient,  and  that  all  who  cherish  this  are  members 
of  Christ's  body.  Romanism  is  any  thing  but  what  it  boasts 
to  be,  the  Universal  Church.  lam  too  much  a  Catholic  to 
enlist  under  its  banner. 

I  belong  to  the  Universal  Church ;  nothing  shall  separate 
me  from  it.  In  saying  this,  however,  I  am  no  enemy  to  par- 
ticular churches.  In  the  present  age  of  the  world  it  is  per- 
haps best,  that  those  who  agree  in  theological  opinions 
should  worship  together ;  and  I  do  not  object  to  the  union  of 
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several  such  churches  in  one  denomination,  provided  that  all 
sectarian  and  narrow  feehng  be  conscientiously  and  scru- 
pulously resisted.  I  look  on  the  various  churches  of  Chris- 
tendom with  no  feelings  of  enmity.  1  have  expressed  my 
abhorrence  of  the  sectarian  spirit  of  Rome  ;  but  in  that,  as  \\\ 
all  other  churches,  individuals  are  better  than  their  creed  ; 
and  amidst  gross  error  and  the  inculcation  of  a  narrow  spirit 
noble  virtues  spring  up,  and  eminent  Christians  are  formed. 
It  is  one  sign  of  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to  goodness, 
that  it  grows  good  under  a  thousand  bad  influences.  The 
Romish  Church  is  illustrated  by  great  names.  Her  gloomy 
convents  have  often  been  brightened  by  fervent  love  to  God 
and  man.  Her  St.  Louis,  and  Fenelon,  and  Massillon,  and 
Cheverus ;  her  missionaries  who  have  carried  Christianity  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  her  sisters  of  charily  who  have  car- 
ried relief  and  solace  to  the  most  hopeless  want  and  pain  :  do 
not  these  teach  us,  that  in  the  Romish  Church  the  Spirit  of 
God  has  found  a  home }  How  much,  too,  have  other 
churches  to  boast  !  In  the  English  Church,  we  meet  the 
names  of  Latimer,  Hooker,  Barrow,  Leighton,  Berkeley,  and 
Hebcr ;  in  the  dissenting  Calvinistic  Church,  Baxter,  Howe, 
Watts,  Doddridge,  and  Robert  Hall ;  among  the  Quakers, 
George  Fox,  William  Penn,  Robert  Barclay,  and  our  own 
Anthony  Benezet,  and  John  Woolman  ;  in  the  anti-Trinitarian 
Church,  John  Milton,  John  Locke,  Samuel  Price,  and  Priest- 
ley. To  repeat  these  names  does  the  heart  good.  They 
breathe  a  fragrance  through  the  common  air.  They  lift  up 
the  whole  race  to  which  they  belonged.  With  the  churches 
of  which  they  were  pillars  or  chief  ornaments,  I  have  many 
sympathies  ;  nor  do  1  condemn  the  union  of  ourselves  to  these 
or  any  other  churches  whose  doctrines  we  approve,  provided 
that  we  do  it  without  severing  ourselves  in  the  least  from  the 
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Universal  Church.  On  this  point,  we  cannot  be  too  earnest. 
We  must  shun  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  as  from  hell.  We 
must  shudder  at  the  thought  of  shutting  up  God  in  any  de- 
nomination. We  must  think  no  man  the  better  for  belonging  to 
our  communion ;  no  man  the  worse  for  belonging  to  another. 
We  must  look  with  undiminished  joy  on  goodness,  though 
it  shine  forth  from  the  most  adverse  sect.  Christ's  spirit 
must  be  equally  dear  and  honored,  no  matter  where  mani- 
fested. To  confine  God's  love  or  his  good  spirit  to  any  par- 
ty, sect,  or  name,  is  to  sin  against  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;  to  break  that  living  bond  with  Christ's  Uni- 
versal Church,  which  is  one  of  our  chief  helps  to  perfection. 

I  have  now  given  what  seem  to  me  the  most  important 
views  in  relation  to  the  Church  ;  and  in  doing  this  I  have  not 
quoted  much  from  Scripture,  because  quotations  cannot  be 
given  fully  on  this  or  on  any  controverted  point  in  the  com- 
pass of  a  discourse.  I  have  relied  on  what  is  vastly  more 
important,  on  the  general  strain  and  tone  of  Scripture,  on  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  on  the  sum  and  substance  of 
Christ's  teachings,  which  is  plainly  this,  that  inward  holiness, 
or  goodness,  or  disinterested  love,  is  all  in  all.  I  also  want 
time  to  consider  at  large  the  arguments  or  modes  of  reason- 
ing by  which  this  or  that  church  sets  itself  forth  as  the  only 
true  church,  and  by  which  the  necessity  of  entering  it  is 
thought  to  be  proved.  I  cannot,  however,  abstain  from  offer- 
ing a  few  remarks  on  these. 

The  principal  arguments  on  which  exclusive  churches  rest 
their  claims  are  drawn  from  Christian  history  and  literature, 
in  other  words,  from  the  records  of  the  primitive  ages  of  our 
faith,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers.  These  ar- 
guments, I  think,  may  be  disposed  of  by  a  single  remark,  that 
they  cannot  be  comprehended  or  weighed  by  the  mass  of 
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Christians.  How  very,  very  few  in  our  congregations  can 
enter  into  the  critical  study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  or  wade 
through  the  folios  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  !  Now,  if 
it  were  necessary  to  join  a  particular  church  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  blessings  of  Christianity,  is  it  to  be  conceived  that 
the  discovery  of  this  church  should  require  a  learning  plainly 
denied  to  the  mass  of  human  beings  ?  Would  not  this 
church  shine  out  with  the  brightness  of  the  sun  ?  Would  it 
be  hidden  in  the  imperfect  records  of  distant  ages,  or  in  the 
voluminous  writings  of  a  body  of  ancient  authors,  more  re- 
markable for  rhetoric  than  soundness  of  judgment.  The 
learned  cannot  agree  about  these  authorities.  How  can  the 
great  multitudes  ot  believers  interpret  them  ?  Would  not  the 
Scriptures  guide  us  by  simple,  sure,  rules,  to  the  only  true 
Church,  if  to  miss  it  were  death  ?  To  my  own  mind,  this  ar- 
gument has  a  force  akin  to  demonstration. 

I  pass  to  another  method  of  defending  the  claims  which 
one  or  another  church  sets  up  to  exclusive  acceptance  with 
God.  It  is  an  unwarrantable  straining  of  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  Scripture.  Because  the  Church  is  spoken  of  as  one 
body,  vine,  or  temple,  theologians  have  argued  that  it  is  one 
outward  organization,  to  which  all  men  must  be  joined.  But 
a  doctrine  built  on  metaphor  is  worth  little.  Every  kind  of 
absurdity  may  find  a  sanction  in  figures  of  speech,  exj)lained 
by  tame,  prosaic,  cold-hearted  commentators.  The  beautiful 
forms  of  speech  to  which  I  have  referred  were  intended  to 
express  the  peculiarly  close  and  tender  unions  which  jie- 
cessarily  subsist  among  all  the  enlightened  and  sincere  disci- 
ples of  such  a  religion  as  Christ's,  a  religion,  whose  soul, 
essence,  and  breath  of  life  is  Love,  which  reveals  to  us  in 
Jesus  the  perfection  of  philanthropy,  and  which  calls  to  us  to 
drink  spiritually  of  that  blood  of  self-sacrifice  which  was  shed 
3* 
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for  the  whole  human  race.  How  infinitely  exalted  is  the 
union  of  minds  and  hearts  formed  by  such  a  religion,  above 
any  outward  connection  established  by  rites  and  forms.  Yet 
the  latter  has  been  seized  on  by  the  earthly  understanding  as 
the  chief  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  magnified  into  supreme 
importance.  Has  not  Paul  taught  us  tiiat  there  is  but  one 
perfect  bond,  Love  ?  *  Has  not  Christ  taught  us,  that  the 
seal  set  on  his  disciples,  by  which  all  men  are  to  know 
them,  is  Love  ?  Is  not  this  the  badge  of  the  true  Church,  the 
life  of  the  true  body  of  Christ  ?  And  is  not  every  disciple  of 
every  name  and  form  who  is  inspired  with  this,  embraced 
indissolubly  in  the  Christian  union  ? 

It  is  sometimes  urged  by  those  who  maintain  the  necessity 
of  connection  with  what  they  call  "  the  true  Church,"  that 
God  has  a  right  to  dispense  his  blessings  through  what  chan- 
nels or  on  what  terms  he  pleases  ;  that  if  he  sees  fit  to  com- 
municate his  Holy  Spirit  through  a  certain  priesthood  or  cer- 
tain ordinances,  we  are  bound  to  seek  the  gift  in  his  appoint- 
ed way  ;  and  that,  having  actually  chosen  this  method  of 
imparting  it,  he  may  justly  withhold  it  from  those  who  refuse 
to  comply  with  his  appointment.  1  reply,  that  the  right  of 
the  Infinite  Father  to  bestow  his  blessings  in  such  ways  as  to 
his  infinite  wisdom  and  love  may  seem  best,  no  man  can  be 
so  irreverent  as  to  deny.  But  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect, 
that  he  will  adopt  such  methods  or  conditions  as  will  seem  to 
accord  with  his  perfection  ?  And  ought  we  not  to  distrust 
such  as  seem  to  dishonor  him  ?  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
I  were  told  that  the  Infinite  Father  had  decreed  to  give  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  such  as  should  bathe  freely  in  the  sea.  Ought 
I  not  to   require  the  most  plain,  undeniable  proofs  of  a  pur- 

*  Colossians  iii.  14. 
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pose  apparently  so  unworthy  of  his  majesty  and  goodness, 
before  yielding  obedience  to  it  ?  The  presumption  against  it 
IS  exceedingly  strong.  That  the  Infinite  Father,  who  is  ever 
present  to  the  human  soul,  to  whom  it  is  unspeakably  dear, 
who  has  created  it  for  communion  with  himself,  who  desires 
and  delights  to  impart  to  it  his  grace,  —  that  he  should  ordain 
sea-bathing  as  a  condition  or  means  of  spiritual  communica- 
tion is  so  improbable,  that  I  must  insist  on  the  strongest  tes- 
timony to  its  truth.  Now  1  meet  precisely  this  difficulty  in 
the  doctrine,  that  God  bestows  his  Holy  Spirit  on  those  who 
receive  bread  and  wine,  or  flesh  and  blood,  or  a  form  of  ben- 
ediction or  baptism,  or  any  other  outward  ministration,  from 
the  hands  or  lips  of  certain  privileged  ministers  or  priests.  It 
is  the  most  glorious  act  and  manifestation  of  God's  power  and 
love,  to  impart  enlightening,  quickening,  purifying  influences 
to  the  immortal  soul.  To  imagine  that  these  descend  in  con- 
nection with  certain  words,  signs,  or  outward  rites,  adminis- 
tered by  a  frail  fellow-creature,  and  are  withheld  or  abridged 
in  the  absence  of  such  rites,  seems,  at  first,  an  insult  to  his 
wisdom  and  goodness  ;  seems  to  bring  down  his  pure,  infinite 
throne,  to  set  arbitrary  limits  to  his  highest  agency,  and  to 
assimilate  his  worship  to  that  of  false  gods.  The  Scriptures 
teach  us,  "  that  God  giveth  grace  to  the  humble  "  ;  that  "■  he 
giveth  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him."  This  is  the 
great  law  of  Divine  communications  ;  and  we  can  see  its  wis- 
dom, because  the  mind  which  hungers  for  Divine  assistances 
is  most  prepared  to  use  them  aright.  And  can  we  really 
believe,  that  the  prayers  and  aspirations  of  a  penitent,  thirst- 
ing soul  need  to  be  seconded  by  the  outward  offices  of  a 
minister  or  priest  ?  Or  that  for  want  of  these,  they  find  less 
easy  entrance  into  the  ear  of  the  ever-present,  all -loving 
Father  ?     My  mind  recoils  from  this  doctrine  as  dishonorable 
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to  God,  and  I  ought  not  to  receive  it  without  clear  proofs. 
I  want  something  more  than  metaphors,  or  analogies,  or  log- 
ical inferences.  I  want  some  express  Divine  testimony.  And 
where  is  it  given?  Do  we  not  know,  that  thousands  and 
millions  of  Christians,  whose  lives  and  death  have  borne  wit- 
ness to  their  faith,  have  been  unable  to  find  it  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  anywhere  else  ?  And  can  we  believe  that  the 
spiritual  communication  of  such  men  with  the  Divinity  has 
been  forfeited  or  impaired,  because  they  have  abstained  from 
rites  which,  in  their  consciences,  they  could  not  recognize  as 
of  Divine  appointment  ?  That  so  irrational  and  extravagant 
a  doctrine  should  enter  the  mind  of  a  man  who  has  the  capa- 
city of  reading  the  New  Testament,  would  seem  an  impossi- 
bility, did  not  history  show  us  that  it  has  been,  not  only 
believed,  but  made  the  foundation  of  the  bitterest  intolerance 
and  the  bloodiest  persecutions. 

The  notion  that,  by  a  decree  of  God's  sovereign  will,  his 
grace  or  spirit  flows,  through  certain  rites,  to  those  who  are 
in  union  with  a  certain  church,  and  that  it  is  promised  to  none 
besides,  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture  or  reason.  The 
Church,  as  I  have  previously  suggested,  is  not  an  arbitrary 
appointment ;  it  does  not  rest  on  will,  but  is  ordained  on 
account  of  its  obvious  fitness  to  accomplish  the  spiritual  im- 
provement which  is  the  end  of  Christianity.  It  corresponds 
to  our  nature.  It  is  a  union  of  means,  and  influences,  and 
offices,  which  rational  and  moral  creatures  need.  It  has  no 
affinity  with  the  magical  operations  so  common  in  false  relig- 
ions ;  its  agency  is  intelligible,  and  level  to  the  common  mind. 
Its  two  great  rites,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  not 
meant  to  act  as  charms.  When  freed  from  the  errors  and 
superstitions  which  have  clung  to  them  for  ages,  and  when 
administered  as  they  should  be,  with  tenderness  and  solem- 
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nity,  they  are  powerful  means  of  bringing  great  truths  to  the 
mind,  and  of  touching  the  heart,  and  for  these  ends  they  are 
ordained.  The  adaptation  of  the  Church  to  the  promotion  of 
hohness  among  men,  is  its  grand  excellence  ;  and  where  it 
accomplishes  this  end,  its  work  is  done,  and  no  greater  can 
be  conceived  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  The  moment  we  shut 
our  eyes  on  this  truth,  and  conceive  of  the  Church  as  serving 
us  by  forms  and  ordinances,  which  are  effectual  only  in  the 
hands  of  privileged  officials  or  priests,  we  plunge  into  the  re- 
gion of  shadows  and  superstitions.  We  have  no  ground  to 
tread  on,  no  light  to  guide  us.  This  mysterious  power, 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  fellow-creatures,  tends  to  give  a 
servile  spirit  to  the  mass  of  Christians,  to  impair  manliness 
and  self-respect,  to  subdue  the  intellect  to  the  reception  of  the 
absurdest  dogmas.  Religion  loses  its  simple  grandeur,  and 
degenerates  into  mechanism  and  form.  The  conscience  is 
quieted  by  something  short  of  true  repentance;  something 
besides  purity  of  heart  and  life  is  made  the  qualification  for 
heaven.  The  surest  device  for  making  the  mind  a  coward 
and  a  slave  is  a  wide-spread  and  closely  cemented  church, 
the  powers  of  which  are  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  "  sa- 
cred order,"  and  which  has  succeeded  in  arrogating  to  its 
rites  or  ministers  a  sway  over  the  future  world,  over  the 
soul's  everlasting  weal  or  woe.  The  inevitable,  degrading 
influence  of  such  a  church  is  demonstrative  proof  against  its 
Divine  origin. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  volumes  written  in  defence  of  this 
or  that  church,  which  sets  itself  forth  as  the  only  true 
church,  and  claims  exclusive  acceptimce  with  God.  But 
the  unlettered  Christian  has  an  answer  to  them  all.  He 
cannot  and  need  not  seek  it  in  libraries.  He  finds  it,  almost 
without  seeking,  in  plain  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
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and  in  his  own  heart.  He  reads  and  he  feels  that  religion 
is  an  inward  life.  This  he  knows,  not  by  report,  but  by 
consciousness,  by  the  prostration  of  his  soul  in  penitence,  by 
the  surrender  of  his  will  to  the  Divine,  by  overflowing  grat- 
itude, by  calm  trust,  and  by  a  new  love  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. Will  it  do  to  tell  such  a  man  that  the  promises  of 
Christianity  do  not  belong  to  him,  that  access  to  God  is 
denied  him,  because  he  is  not  joined  with  this  or  that  exclu- 
sive church  ?  Has  not  this  access  been  granted  to  him 
already  ?  Has  he  not  prayed  in  his  griefs,  and  been  con- 
soled ?  in  his  temptations,  and  been  strengthened  ?  Has  he 
not  found  God  near  in  his  solitudes,  and  in  the  great  congre- 
gation ?  Does  he  thirst  for  any  thing  so  fervently  as  for 
perfect  assimilation  to  the  Divine  purity  ?  And  can  he 
question  God's  readiness  to  help  him,  because  he  is  unable 
to  find  in  Scripture  a  command  to  bind  himself  to  this  or 
another  self-magnifying  Church  ?  How  easily  does  the  ex- 
perience of  the  true  Christian  brush  away  the  cobwebs  of 
theologians  !  He  loves  and  reveres  God,  and  in  this  spirit 
has  a  foretaste  of  heaven  ;  and  can  heaven  be  barred  against 
him  by  ecclesiastical  censures  ?  He  has  felt  the  power  of 
the  cross  and  resurrection  and  promises  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
is  there  any  "  height  or  depth  "  of  human  exclusiveness 
and  bigotry  which  can  separate  him  from  his  Lord  ?  He 
can  die  for  truth  and  humanity  ;  and  is  there  any  man  so 
swelled  by  the  conceit  of  his  union  with  the  true  Church  as 
to  stand  apart  and  say,  "  I  am  holier  than  thou  ?  "  When, 
by  means  of  the  writings  or  conversation  of  Christians  of 
various  denomination^,  you  look  into  their  hearts  and  discern 
the  deep  workings,  and  conflicts,  and  aspirations  of  piety, 
can  you  help  seeing  in  them  tokens  of  the  presence  and 
operations  of  God's  spirit,  more  authentic  and  touching  than 
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in  all  the  harmonies  and  beneficent  influences  of  the  outward 
universe  ?  Who  can  shut  up  this  spirit  in  any  place  or  any 
sect  ?  Who  will  not  rejoice  to  witness  it  in  its  fruits  of  jus- 
tice, goodness,  purity,  and  piety,  wherever  they  meet  the 
eye  ?  Who  will  not  hail  it  as  the  infallible  sign  of  the 
accepted  worshipper  of  God  ? 

One  word  more  respecting  the  arguments  adduced  in 
support  of  one  or  another  exclusive  church.  They  are  con- 
tinually and  of  necessity  losing  their  force.  Arguments  owe 
their  influence  very  much  to  the  mental  condition  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  What  is  proof  to  one  man  is  no 
proof  to  another.  The  evidence  which  is  triumphant  in  one 
age  is  sometimes  thought  below  notice  in  the  next.  Men's 
reasonings  on  practical  subjects  are  not  cold,  logical  pro- 
cesses, standing  separate  in  the  mind,  but  are  carried  on  in 
intimate  connection  with  their  prevalent  feelings  and  modes 
of  thought.  Generally  speaking,  that  and  that  only  is  truth 
to  man  which  accords  with  the  common  tone  of  his  mind, 
with  the  mass  of  his  impressions,  with  the  results  of  his 
experience,  with  his  measure  of  intellectual  development, 
and  especially  with  those  deep  convictions  and  biases  which 
constitute  what  we  call  character.  Now,  it  is  the  tendency 
of  increasing  civilization,  refinement,  and  expansion  of  mind, 
to  produce  a  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  unfriendly  to  the 
church-spirit,  to  reliance  on  church-forms  as  essential  to 
salvation.  As  the  world  advances,  it  leaves  matters  of  form 
behind.  In  proportion  as  men  get  into  the  heart  of  things, 
they  are  less  anxious  about  exteriors.  In  proportion  as  relig- 
ion becomes  a  clear  reality,  we  grow  tired  of  shows.  In  the 
progress  of  ages  there  spring  up  in  greater  numbers  men  of 
mature  thought  and  spiritual  freedom,  who  unite  self- rever- 
ence with  reverence  of  God,  and  who  cannot,  without  a 
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feeling  approaching  shame  and  conscious  degradation,  sub- 
mit to  a  church  which  accumulates  outward,  rigid,  mechan- 
ical observances  towards  the  Infinite  Father.  A  voice 
within  them,  which  they  cannot  silence,  protests  against  the 
perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  signs,  motions,  words,  as 
unworthy  of  their  own  spiritual  powers,  and  of  Him  who 
deserves  the  highest  homage  of  the  reason  and  the  heart. 
Their  filial  spirit  protests  against  it.  In  common  life,  a 
refined,  lofty  mind  expresses  itself  in  simple,  natural,  uncon- 
strained manners ;  and  the  same  tendency,  though  often 
obstructed,  is  manifested  in  religion.  The  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  must  go  on,  is  but  another  name  for  the 
growing  knowledge  and  experience  of  that  "  spiritual  wor- 
ship of  the  Father,"  which  Christ  proclaimed  as  the  end  of 
his  mission ;  and  before  this,  the  old,  idolatrous  reliance  on 
ecclesiastical  forms  and  organizations  cannot  stand.  There 
is  thus  a  perpetually  swelling  current  which  exclusive 
churches  have  to  stem,  and  which  must  sooner  or  later 
sweep  away  their  proud  pretensions.  What  avails  it  that 
this  or  another  church  summons  to  its  aid  fathers,  traditions, 
venerated  usages  ?  The  spirit,  the  genius  of  Christianity,  is 
stronger  than  all  these.  The  great  ideas  of  the  religion 
must  prevail  over  narrow,  perverse  interpretations  of  it.  On 
this  ground,  I  have  no  alarm  at  reports  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  stronger  than 
popes  and  councils.  Its  venerableness  and  divine  beauty 
put  to  shame  the  dignities  and  pomps  of  a  hierarchy ;  and 
men  must  more  and  more  recognize  it  as  alone  essential  to 
salvation. 

From  the  whole  discussion  through  which  I  have  now  led 
you,  you  will  easily  gather  how  I  regard  the  Church,  and 
what  importance  I  attach  to  it.     In  its  true  idea,  or  regarded 
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as  the  union  of  those  who  partake  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ,  I  revere  it  as  the  noblest  of  all  associations.  Our 
common  social  unions  are  poor  by  its  side.  In  the  world  we 
form  ties  of  interest,  pleasure,  ambition.  We  come  together 
as  creatures  of  time  and  sense,  for  transient  amusement  or 
display.  In  the  Church  we  meet  as  God's  children ;  we 
recognize  in  ourselves  something  higher  than  this  animal 
and  worldly  life.  We  come,  that  holy  feeling  may  spread 
from  heart  to  heart.  The  Church,  in  its  true  idea,  is  a  re- 
treat from  the  world.  We  meet  in  it,  that  by  union  with  the 
holy  we  may  get  strength  to  withstand  our  common  inter- 
course with  the  impure.  We  meet  to  adore  God,  to  open 
our  souls  to  his  spirit,  and  by  recognition  of  the  common 
Father  to  forget  all  distinction  among  ourselves,  to  embrace 
all  men  as  brothers.  This  spiritual  union  with  the  holy,  who 
are  departed  and  who  yet  live,  is  the  beginning  of  that  per- 
fect fellowship  which  constitutes  heaven.  It  is  to  survive  all 
ties.  The  bonds  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  are 
severed  at  death  ;  the  union  of  the  virtuous  friends  of  God 
and  man  is  as  eternal  as  virtue,  and  this  union  is  the  essence 
of  the  true  Church. 

To  the  church-relation,  in  this  broad,  spiritual  view  of  it, 
I  ascribe  the  highest  dignity  and  importance.  But  as  to 
union  with  a  particular  denomination  or  with  a  society  of 
Christians  for  public  worship  and  instruction,  this,  however 
important,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest  means  of 
grace.  We  ought,  indeed,  to  seek  help  for  ourselves,  and  to 
give  help  to  others,  by  upholding  religious  institutions,  by 
"  meeting  together  in  the  name  of  Christ."  The  influence  of 
Christianity  is  perpetuated  and  extended,  in  no  small  decrree 
by  the  public  offices  of  piety,  by  the  visible  "  communion 
of  saints."     But  it  is  still  true  that  the  public  means  of  relig- 
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ion  are  not  its  chief  means.  Private  helps  to  piety  are  the 
most  efficacious.  The  great  work  of  religion  is  to  be  done, 
not  in  society,  but  in  secret,  in  the  retired  soul,  in  the  silent 
closet.  Communion  with  God  is  eminently  the  means  of 
religion,  the  nutriment  and  life  of  the  soul,  and  we  can  com- 
mune with  God  in  solitude  as  nowhere  else.  Here  his 
presence  may  be  most  felt.  It  is  by  the  breathing  of  the 
unrestrained  soul,  by  the  opening  of  the  whole  heart  to 
"  Him  who  seelh  in  secret";  it  is  by  reviewing  our  own 
spiritual  history,  by  searching  deeply  into  ourselves,  by  sol- 
itary thought,  and  solitary,  solemn  consecration  of  ourselves 
to  a  new  virtue ;  it  is  by  these  acts,  and  not  by  public  gath- 
erings, that  we  chiefly  make  progress  in  the  religious  life.  It 
is  common  to  speak  of  the  house  of  public  worship  as  a  holy 
place  ;  but  it  has  no  exclusive  sanctity.  The  holiest  spot  on 
earth  is  that  where  the  soul  breathes  its  purest  vows,  and 
forms  or  executes  its  noblest  purposes ;  and  on  this  ground 
wci'e  I  to  seek  the  holiest  spot  in  your  city,  I  should  not  go 
to  your  splendid  sanctuaries,  but  to  closets  of  private  prayer. 
Perhaps  the  "  Holy  of  Holies  "  among  you  is  some  dark, 
narrow  room,  from  which  most  of  us  would  shrink  as  unfit 
for  human  habitation  ;  but  God  dwells  there.  He  hears 
there  music  more  grateful  than  the  swell  of  all  your  organs, 
eees  there  a  beauty  such  as  nature,  in  these  her  robes  of 
spring,  does  not  unfold  ;  for  there  he  meets,  and  sees,  and 
hears,  the  humblest,  most  thankful,  most  trustful  worshippers  ; 
6ees  the  sorest  trials  serenely  borne,  the  deepest  injuries  for- 
given ;  sees  toils  and  sacrifices  cheerfully  sustained,  and 
death  approached  through  poverty  and  lonely  illness  with  a 
triumphant  faith.  The  consecration  which  such  virtues  shed 
over  the  obscurest  spot,  is  not  and  caimot  be  communicated 
by  any  of  those  outward  rites  by  which  our  splendid  struc* 
*aires  are  dedicated  to  God. 
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You  see  the  rank  which  belongs  to  the  Church,  whether 
gathered  in  one  place  or  spread  over  the  whole  earth.  It  is 
a  sacred  and  blessed  union,  but  must  not  be  magnified  above 
other  means  and  helps  of  religion.  The  great  aids  of  piety- 
are  secret,  not  public.  The  Christian  cannot  live  without 
private  prayer  ;  he  may  live  and  make  progress  without  a  par- 
ticular church.  Providence  may  place  us  far  from  the  resorts 
of  our  fellow-disciples,  beyond  the  sound  of  the  Sabbath-bell, 
beyond  all  ordinances ;  and  we  may  find  Sabbaths  and  ordi- 
nances m  our  own  spirits.  Illness  may  separate  us  from  the 
outward  Church,  as  well  as  from  the  living  world,  and  the 
soul  may  yet  be  in  health  and  prosper.  There  have  been 
men  of  eminent  piety,  who,  from  conscience,  have  separated 
themselves  from  all  denominations  of  Christians  and  all  out- 
ward worship.  Milton,  that  great  soul,  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  forsook  all  temples  made  with  hands,  and  worshipped 
wholly  in  the  inward  sanctuary\  So  did  William  Law,  the 
author  of  that  remarkable  book,  "  The  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy 
Life."  His  excess  of  devotion  (for  in  him  devotion  ran  into 
excess)  led  him  to  disparage  all  occasional  acts  of  piety.  He 
lived  in  solitude,  that  he  might  make  life  a  perpetual  prayer. 
These  men  are  not  named  as  models  in  this  particular.  They 
mistook  the  wants  of  the  soul,  and  misinterpreted  the  Scrip- 
tures. Even  they,  with  all  their  spirituality,  would  have 
found  moral  strength  and  holy  impulse  in  religious  associa- 
tion. But  with  such  examples  before  us,  we  learn  not  to 
exclude  men  from  God's  favor,  because  severed  from  the 
outward  Church. 

The  doctrine  of  this  discourse  is  plain.  Inward  sanctity, 
pure  love,  disinterested  attachment  to  God  and  man,  obedi- 
ence of  heart  and  life,  sincere  excellence  of  character,  this  is 
the  one  thing  needful,  this  the  essential  thing  in  religion  ;  and 
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all  things  else,  ministers,  churches,  ordinances,  places  of 
worship,  all  are  but  means,  helps,  secondary  influences,  and 
utterly  vvorthless  when  separated  from  this.  To  imagine  that 
God  regards  any  thing  but  this,  that  he  looks  at  any  thing  but 
the  heart,  is  to  dishonor  him,  to  express  a  mournful  insensi- 
bility to  his  pure  character.  Goodness,  purity,  virtue,  this  is 
the  only  distinction  in  God's  sight.  This  is  intrinsically, 
essentially,  everlastingly,  and  by  its  own  nature,  lovely, 
beautiful,  glorious,  divine.  It  owes  nothing  to  time,  to  cir- 
cumstance, to  outward  connections.  It  shines  by  its  own 
light.  It  is  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  universe.  It  is  God  him- 
self dwelling  in  the  human  soul.  Can  any  man  think  lightly 
of  it,  because  it  has  not  grown  up  in  a  certain  church,  or 
exalt  any  church  above  it  ?  My  friends,  one  of  the  grandest 
truths  of  religion  is  the  supreme  importance  of  character,  of 
virtue,  of  that  divine  spirit  which  shone  out  in  Christ.  The 
grand  heresy  is,  to  substitute  any  thing  for  this,  whether 
creed,  or  form,  or  church.  One  of  the  greatest  wrongs  to 
Christ  is  to  despise  his  character,  his  virtue,  in  a  disciple  who 
happens  to  wear  a  different  name  from  our  own. 

When  1  represent  to  myself  true  virtue  or  goodness  ;  not 
that  which  is  made  up  of  outward  proprieties  and  prudent  cal- 
culations, but  that  which  chooses  duty  for  its  own  sake,  and 
as  the  first  concern ;  which  respects  impartially  the  rights  of 
every  human  being ;  which  labors  and  suffers  with  patient 
resolution  for  truth  and  others'  welfare  ;  which  blends  energy 
and  sweetness,  deep  humility  and  self-reverence  ;  which 
places  joyful  faith  in  the  perfection  of  God,  communes  with 
him  intimately,  and  strives  to  subject  to  his  pure  will  all 
thought,  imagination,  and  desire ;  which  lays  hold  on  the 
promise  of  everlasting  life,  and  in  the  strength  of  this  hope 
endures  calmly  and   firmly  the   sorest  evils  of  the   present 
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Stale;  when  I  set  before  me  this  virtue,  all  the  distiRCtions 
on  which  men  value  themselves  fade  away.  Wealth  is  poor ; 
worldly  honor  is  mean  ;  outward  forms  are  beggarly  ele- 
ments. Condition,  country,  church,  all  sink  into  unimpor- 
tance. Before  this  simple  greatness  I  bow,  I  revere.  The 
robed  priest,  the  gorgeous  altar,  the  great  assembly,  the  peal- 
ing organ,  all  the  exteriors  of  religion,  vanish  from  my  sight, 
as  I  look  at  the  good  and  great  man,  the  holy,  disinterested 
soul.  Even  I,  with  vision  so  dim,  with  heart  so  cold,  can  see 
and  feel  the  divinity,  the  grandeur,  of  true  goodness.  How 
then  must  God  regard  it !  To  his  pure  eye,  how  lovely  must 
it  be  !  And  can  any  of  us  turn  from  it,  because  some  water 
has  not  been  dropped  on  its  forehead,  or  some  bread  put  into 
its  lips  by  a  minister  or  priest ;  or  because  it  has  not  learned 
to  repeat  some  mysterious  creed,  which  a  church  or  human 
council  has  ordained  ? 

My  friends,  reverence  virtue,  holiness,  the  upright  will 
which  inflexibly  cleaves  to  duty  and  the  pure  law  of  God. 
Reverence  nothing  in  comparison  with  it.  Regard  this  as 
the  end,  and  all  outward  services  as  the  means.  Judge  of 
men  by  this.  Think  no  man  the  better,  no  man  the  worse, 
for  the  church  he  belongs  to.  Try  him  by  his  fruits.  Expel 
from  your  breasts  the  demon  of  sectarianism,  narrowness, 
bigotry,  intolerance.  This  is  not,  as  we  are  apt  to  think,  a 
slight  sin.  It  is  a  denial  of  the  supremacy  of  goodness.  It 
sets  up  something,  whether  a  form  or  dogma,  above  the  vir- 
tue of  the  heart  and  the  life.  Sectarianism  immures  itself  in 
its  particular  church  as  in  a  dungeon,  and  is  there  cut  off 
from  the  free  air,  the  cheerful  light,  the  goodly  prospects,  the 
celestial  beauty,  of  the  Church  Universal. 

My  friends,  I  know  that  I  am  addressing  those  who  hold 
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various  opinions  as  to  the  controverted  points  of  theology. 
We  have  grown  up  under  different  influences.  We  bear 
different  names.  But  if  we  purpose  solemnly  to  do  God's 
will,  and  are  following  the  precepts  and  example  of  Christ, 
we  are  one  Church,  and  let  nothing  divide  us.  Diversities 
of  opinion  may  incline  us  to  worship  under  different  roofs,  or 
diversities  of  tastes  or  habit,  to  worship  with  different  forms. 
But  these  varieties  are  not  schisms ;  they  do  not  break  the 
unity  of  Christ's  Church.  We  may  still  honor  and  love,  and 
rejoice  in  one  another's  spiritual  life  and  progress,  as  truly  as 
if  we  were  cast  into  one  and  the  same  unyielding  form. 
God  loves  variety  in  nature  and  in  the  human  soul,  nor  does 
he  reject  it  in  Christian  worship.  In  many  great  truths,  in 
those  which  are  most  quickening,  purifying,  and  consoling, 
we  all,  I  hope,  agree.  There  is,  too,  a  common  ground  of 
practice,  aloof  from  all  controversy,  on  which  we  may  all 
meet.  We  may  all  unite  hearts  and  hands  in  doing  good,  in 
fulfilling  God's  purposes  of  love  towards  our  race,  in  toiling 
and  suffering  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  in  spreading  intelli- 
gence, freedom,  and  virtue,  in  making  God  known  for  the 
reverence,  love,  and  imitation  of  his  creatures,  in  resisting  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  of  past  ages,  in  exploring  and  drying 
up  the  sources  of  poverty,  in  rescuing  the  fallen  from  intem- 
perance, in  succoring  the  orphan  and  widow,  in  enlightening 
and  elevating  the  depressed  portions  of  the  community,  in 
breaking  the  yoke  of  the  oppressed  and  enslaved,  in  expos- 
ing and  withstanding  the  spirit  and  horrors  of  war,  in  sending 
God's  word  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  in  redeeming  the  world 
from  sin  and  woe.  The  angels  and  pure  spirits  who  vis.t 
our  earth  come,  not  to  join  a  sect,  but  to  do  good  to  all. 
May  this  universal  charity  descend  on  us,  and  possess  our 
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hearts ;  may  our  narrowness,  exclusiveness,  and  bigotrv 
melt  away  under  this  mild  celestial  fire.  Thus  we  shall  not 
only  join  ourselves  to  Christ's  Universal  Church  on  earth, 
but  to  the  Invisible  Church,  to  the  innumerable  company  of 
the  just  made  perfect,  in  the  mansions  of  everlasting  purity 
and  peace. 
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Yet  such  IS  the  fact.  The  Unitarian  Association  has  done  a  juost  benehcent 
work  in  procuring  its  publication  so  that  ic  may  be  generally  circulated.  It 
ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  liberal  man  and  woman,  as  an  exponent 
of  true  liberal  Christianity,  and  of  every  illiberal  one,  to  act  as  gospel  leaven." 

—  New  Covenant  (Universalist),  Chicago,  111. 
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The  Orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  cherisned 
by  the  great  body  of  our  fellow  Christians  as  the  central 
truth  of  the  Gospel.  We  who  reject  it  are  considered  as 
rejecting  Christianity  itself,  and  as  forfeiting  all  claim  to 
be  entitled  Christians. 

This  doctrine,  as  is  generally  well  known,  teaches  that 
man,  being  exposed  by  actual  sin  and  a  depraved  nature 
to  the  eternal  •wrath  of  God,  is  saved  from  due  punish- 
ment by  the  death  of  Christ,  which  is  received  by  Heaven 
as  a  satisfaction  for  the  sin  of  the  world.  The  Divine 
wrath  is  appeased  thereby.  And  now,  so  this  doctrine 
declares,  a  way  is  opened  by  which,  without  any  violation 
of  justice,  God  may  exercise  his  mercy,  and  forgive  those 
who,  sincerely  penitent,  place  all  their  reliance  on  the 
merits  of  Christ,  on  the  Atonement  made  by  his  blood. 

We  reject  this  representation,  because  it  contradicts 
not  only  the  simplest  dictates  of  justice  and  mercy,  but 
aJso  tlie  plain  and  pervading  truths  of  Scripture. 

Justice  never  requires,  when  the  law  has  been  violated, 

(3) 
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merely  that  there  should  be  suffering  without  reference  to 
the  individual  upon  whom  it  is  inflicted.  It  is  the  very 
essence  of  justice,  that  it  makes  a  radical  and  indestruc- 
tible distinction  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  and 
the  former  can  never  justli/  relieve  the  latter  from  suffer- 
ing, by  suffering  in  their  stead.  "  The  righteousness  of 
the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of 
the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him."     This  is  justice. 

But  there  is  as  little  of  mercy  as  of  justice  in  the  mode 
of  proceeding  which  this  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  sets 
forth.  God  is  revealed  to  us  as  the  Almighty  Father. 
All  things,  and  the  New  Testament  especially,  teach  us 
to  seek  our  best  apprehensions  of  God,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  he  regards  sinful  man,  through  our  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  parental  affection.  It  is  at  best  but 
very  little  that  we  can  know  of  the  dread,  unfathomable 
nature  of  the  Almighty.  All  things  teach  us  something 
of  him.  But  it  is  in  the  parental  heart  that  his  spirit  is 
most  clearly  revealed.  Let  us  then  bring  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  to  this  test.  Let  us  follow  the  example  of 
Christ,  who,  in  declaring  the  divine  love,  appealed  di- 
rectly to  parental  affection.  "  If  ye,  being  evil,"  said  he, 
"  know  how  to  give  good  things  to  your  children,  how 
much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  them  that  ask  him  ? "  In  like  manner,  we  may  ask, 
would  an  earthly  parent  make  it  impossible  for  an 
offending  child  to  be  forgiven  unless  some  other  and  in- 
nocent being  should  consent  to  suffer  the  penalty  he  had 
incurred  in  his  stead  ?  The  parental  heart  abhors  the 
thought.  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  shrink  from  treating 
your  children  thus,  how  much  more  your  Father  who  is 
in  heaven. 
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We  must  look  for  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
God  regards  his  guilty  children,  not  to  this  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement,  but  to  the  immortal  parable  of  tlie  Prod- 
igal Son.  Here  is  Christ's  representation  of  the  whole 
matter.  And  how  is  the  father  here  described  as  dealing 
with  his  sinning  and  repentant  son  ?  Does  he  refuse  to 
receive  him,  until  some  unoffending  one,  his  brother  per- 
haps, has  suffered  in  his  place  ?  Oh  no  !  While  he  is 
yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father  runs  and  falls  on  his  neck 
and  kisses  him,  and  interrupts  his  confessions,  and  calls 
to  the  servants  to  bring  forth  the  best  robe  and  put  it  on 
him,  and  to  put  rings  on  his  fingers  and  shoes  on  his  feet. 
Heaven  be  praised  for  this  touching  exposition  of  the  in- 
finite mercy.  It  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter. 
And  we  know  that  it  is  the  true  representation,  and  that 
the  doctrine  that  contradicts  it,  no  matter  how  widely  re- 
ceived, or  with  what  confidence  asserted,  is  unchristian 
and  false. 

Were  the  Orthodox  doctrine  true,  how  differently  would 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigid  Son  have  read  !  —  A  certain 
man  had  two  sons,  and  the  younger  son  left  his  father's 
house,  and  went  into  a  far  country,  and  there  wasted  his 
substance  with  riotous  living,  and  was  driven  to  feed 
swine  for  his  bread,  and  to  envy  the  swine  the  husks 
that  they  devoured.  And  when  he  came  to  himself  he 
rose  and  returned  to  his  father,  and  fell  down  at  liis  feat, 
and  witli  tears  and  groans  confessed  that  he  had  sinned, 
and  was  unworthy  to  be  called  his  son.  And  his  father 
frowned,  and  hid  his  face  from  his  son,  and  said  unto 
him :  Thou  hast  for.-aken  my  house ;  thou  hast  trans- 
gressed my  commandments.     I  know  thee  not.     And  th« 
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father  called  to  his  servant,  and  said,  "  Drive  away  the 
wretch  into  the  wilderness,  and  bar  the  gate,  and  let  the 
wild  beasts  devour  him."  But  the  elder  son  drew  nigh^ 
with  streaming  eyes  and  bleeding  heart,  and  cried ;  Upon 
me,  O  father,  upon  me  pour  out  thy  wrath.  I  will  endure 
it  all.  Let  my  blood  flow,  and  let  my  brother  be  forgiven. 
And  the  darkness  passed  away  from  the  father's  face,  and 
he  smiled  and  said,  "Mine  anger  is  allayed  —  my  justice 
is  satisfied.  Thine  atoning  blood  asserts  my  justice,  and 
sets  free  ray  mercy." 

But  we  reject  this  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  not  only 
on  the  plain  grounds  of  reason  and  nature,  but  also  be- 
cause, as  we  read  the  Bible,  it  furnishes  no  sort  of 
authority  for  it. 

The  word,  atonement,  as  has  been  stated  a  thousand 
times,  occurs  only  once  in  the  whole  New  Testament. 
"  We  also  joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  we  have  now  received  the  atonement."  (Rom.  v. 
11.)  And  here  the  word  in  the  original,  thus  translated, 
(when  shall  we  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  repeat- 
ing this  statement  ?)  is  the  very  same  word  which  is  every- 
where else  translated  in  the  New  Testament,  reconcilia- 
tion. There  is  no  objection  to  the  word,  atonement,  if 
we  retain  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  old  English 
writers.  To  atone,  originally  meant  to  at-one,  i.  e.  to 
make  one,  to  unite,  to  reconcile  those  who  are  at  vari- 
ance ;  and  atonement  is  synonymous  with  reconciliation, 
Jesus  came,  without  controversy,  to  reconcile  God  and 
man,  but  not  God  to  man,  but  man  to  God.  He  did  not 
come  to  work  any  change  in  the  Divine  mind,  for  that, 
being  perfect,  is  unchangeable  in  love,  and  it  was  from 
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the  boson,  of  Divine  love  that  he  came,  and  by  the  arm 
of  the  Divine  love  was  he  upheld.  But  he  came  to 
change  man,  to  renew  him  in  the  whole  spirit  of  his 
mind.  Man,  created  in  the  heavenly  image,  the  child  of 
God,  has  wandered,  and  is  every  day  wandering  from  his 
father's  house.  Notwithstanding  the  light  of  reason,  the 
voice  of  conscience,  the  lessons  of  providence,  he  for- 
sakes the  way  of  peace,  wastes  the  rich  heritage  he 
receives,  and  would  fain  fill  himself  with  husks,  and  be- 
comes ever  more  miserable,  and  Christ  comes  to  seek  and 
save  the  lost,  to  bring  him  back  and  unite  him  with  his 
forsaken  parent,  to  reconcile  him  to  his  Maker  by  breath- 
ing into  him  a  new  mind,  that  love  of  truth  and  purity 
which  will  make  him  spiritually  one  with  God.  Christ 
was  not  sent  to  exert  a  pacifying  influence  upon  the  Al- 
mighty, but  to  exercise  a  saving  influence  upon  the  human 
soul.  Accordingly  an  apostle  hath  declared,  that  "  God 
is  in  Christ  (that  is,  through  or  by  means  of  Christ,)  rec- 
onciling the  world  to  himself." 

These  remarks  will  suffice  to  enable  us  to  see  how 
the  death  of  Christ  possesses  a  reconciling  or,  if  you 
please,  an  atoning  influence,  using  these  words  as  synony- 
mous. But  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  great  purpose  of 
Christ,  to  save  men  from  moral  evil,  from  guilty  desires 
and  wrong  doing,  to  soften  their  hardened  hearts  and  en- 
lighten their  understandings,  to  render  them  just  and 
merciful  to  one  another,  and  pure  and  humble  before  God. 
In  a  word,  he  came  to  exert  a  moral  power,  and  change 
the  heart  of  man. 

And  what  means  did  he  use  to  this  end  ? 

Id  the  first  place,  we  have  his  heavenly  instructions,  those 
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words  of  eternal  wisdom.  "  Love  your  enemies."  "  Re- 
turn good  for  evil."  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart." 
"  Forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven."  And  these  divine 
precepts  were  accompanied  with  the  most  cheering  repre- 
sentation of  the  benignity  of  the  All-powerfuh  Every 
reason  is  given  us  to  believe  that  He  is  more  ready  to 
pardon,  than  we  are  to  repent.  We  are  taught,  as  in  the 
parable  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  if  we  repent,  the.  Di- 
vine Mercy  will  receive  us  with  kisses  and  gifts.  The  au- 
thority of  his  words  has  never  been  questioned.  They  have 
been  recognized  as  divine ;  and  just  so  far  as  any  man's  heart 
has  been  touched,  and  his  conduct  controlled  by  them,  he 
has  been  saved^  reconciled  to  God,  and  has  partaken  of 
the  blessings  of  the  Atonement.  He  may  be  still  afar  off, 
yet  he  is  brought  on  his  way  nearer  to  goodness  and  to 
God  by  the  atoning  efficacy  of  the  instructions  of  Christ. 
But  Jesus  Christ  has  exerted  an  atoning  power  through 
his  life  also.  There  is  a  power  to  lift  man  up  into  union 
with  God,  in  the  character  of  Christ.  In  him  lives  the 
truth  which  purifies  the  heart,  —  in  his  sublime  self-renun- 
ciation, in  his  sympathy  with  the  suffering  and  the  friend- 
less, in  his  unstipulating  devotion  to  the  Eternal  Will.  He 
bore  to  be  misrepresented  and  reviled.  He  exposed  him- 
self to  mahgnity  and  violence.  He  went  about  doing  good, 
knowing  not  in  the  morning  where  he  should  rest  his  head 
at  night.  He  was  endowed  with  transcendent  gifts,  and, 
he  used  them  all,  never  for  himself,  but  for  others,  never 
as  if  he  were  doing  any  thing  wonderful,  but  with  divine 
simplicity,  and  without  the  shadow  of  parade.  Thus  in 
him  was  set  before  the  eyes  of  man,  the  ravishing  vision 
of  a  soul  in  intimate  union,  perfectly  at-one  with  Go<l 
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There  ihe  crutb  we  are  to  love  and  live  stands  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  in  a  shape  of  surpassing  glory,  at  once  intelligi- 
ble to  the  understanding,  elevating  to  the  imagination, 
affecting  to  the  heart.  Here  then  is  a  reconciling  force, 
an  atoning  power  to  bring  man  to  God.  If  we  appreciate 
the  life  of  Jesus,  his  trials  and  his  victories,  can  we  re- 
main unmoved  ? 

Of  the  great  ministry  of  Reconciliation,  the  death  of 
Christ  is,  however,  the  crowning  event.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  men  whose  corruption  could  not  endure  his 
purity,  whose  darkness  could  not  bear  his  light.  He  had 
uttered  things  which  tended  to  destroy  the  ignorance  upon 
which  their  power  rested,  and  he  could  not  be  silenced  or 
bribed  by  their  rage  or  their  flattery,  and  so  there  was 
nothing  for  them  but  to  destroy  him  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, and  overwhelm  his  name  with  infamy.  He  was  true 
to  the  convictions  in  which  he  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Eternal  Father  speaking  within  him.  He  would  not  de- 
sert the  cause  of  God  and  man,  poor,  benighted,  lost  man, 
and  therefore  he  suffered  that  cruel  death.  Thus  he  gave 
the  strongest  possible  manifestation  of  Love.  In  no  other 
way  could  he  have  expressed  the  spirit,  by  which  he  was  in- 
spired and  man  was  to  be  moved,  so  impressively.  "  Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends."  Had  Jesus  lived  in  easy  circumstances, 
had  he  encountered  no  opposition,  made  no  sacrifices,  the 
heart  would  have  wanted  that  revelation  of  the  love  of 
Christ  and  of  God,  which  now  pleads  with  us  through  that 
death.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Mediator  should  medi- 
ate by  suffeving,  necessary,  not  on  account  of  the  wrath  of 
God  —  God  knows  no  wrath  ;  not  on  account  of  his  Jus- 
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tice,  —  his  Justice  is  but  another  name  for  that  Divine 
Attribute,  which  under  a  different  aspect,  in  a  different 
relation,  is  Mercy,  but  because  the  nature  of  things,  the  na- 
ture of  man,  make  it  necessary.  We  might  ask  that  the 
Saviour  of  man  should  have  been  seated,  while  on  earth, 
on  a  throne.  But  no  earthly,  no  celestial  throne  even, 
though  flaming  with  the  light  inaccessible,  though  na- 
tions were  prostrate  before  it,  could  so  penetrate  the  heart 
as  that  black  and  bitter  cross,  transfigured  by  the  spirit  of 
him  who  suffered  thereon,  into  the  most  expressive  sym- 
bol known  on  earth,  of  the  power  of  Love.  We  are  made 
to  be  moved  by  it,  as  by  nothing  else.  It  is  omnipotent. 
It  is  God.  God  is  love  ;  and  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is 
impossible  that  a  mightier  manifestation  of  Love  could  be 
given  than  is  given  by  the  cross  of  Jesus.  No  crown, 
though  beaming  from  an  angel's  head,  could  represent  the 
more  than  kingly  power  of  which  the  crown  of  thorns  is 
the  emblem.  No  robes  of  imperial  purple  could  denote 
the  unearthly  authority  with  which  every  drop  of  that  in- 
nocent blood  pleads  with  the  heart.  Alas  for  us,  if,  while 
we  contemplate  the  cross  of  Christ,  it  puts  forth  no  atoning 
power,  if  we  do  not  see  with  new  eyes  the  beauty  of  that 
spirit  of  humanity,  that  sympathy  for  the  sinful,  the  de- 
spised, the  friendless,  which  that  cross  so  profoundly  illus- 
trates. 

Thus  have  I  sought  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  Atone- 
ment which  we  have  received  through  Jesus  Christ.  Re- 
member, it  was  man,  not  God,  who  was  to  be  reconciled, 
made  at-one  with  Heaven.  To  this  end  a  moral  power,  a 
power  acting  upon  the  heart,  and  renewing  it,  was  needed. 
In   the    instructions  of  Jesus  in    his  life,  and  especially 
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in  his  death,  we  have  the  needed  power.  In  its  power  to 
move  the  soul,  the  atoning  value  of  the  cross  is  found. 
**  If  I  be  lifted  up,"  said  Jesus,  that  is,  if  I  am  put  to  death, 
"  I  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  —  Draw  them  by  those 
mighty  natural  affections,  which  are  created  to  be  influ- 
enced by  Love.  This  atoning  power  wrought  mightily 
with  the  personal  friends  of  Jesus.  It  changed  them,  rec- 
onciled them  to  Heaven ;  and  it  has  been  felt  by  multi- 
tudes, notwithstanding  a  thousand  bewildering  specula- 
tions. 

Although  this  account  of  the  true  doctrine  of  Atone- 
ment may  be  very  plain,  still  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  the 
Epistles.  I  say  in  the  Epistles,  for  out  of  them  there  is 
not  the  slightest  appearance  of  foundation  for  the  ortho- 
dox views  of  this  great  event.  Christ  himself  has  not 
breathed  a  word  that  gives  us  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
considered  himself  offered  up  to  render  God  more  placa- 
ble, to  satisfy  Divine  Justice.  He  declared  indeed,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  die,  but  not  to  reconcile  the  Father 
to  his  children,  but  to  draw  all  men  unto  him.  "  For  this 
end  was  I  born,"  said  he,  upon  a  most  solemn  occasion, 
"  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  to  bear  witness 
to  the  truth."  And  how  does  the  truth  act  ?  Upon  what 
does  it  act,  but  the  human  heart,  purifying  that.  "  Sanctify 
them,"  prayed  Jesus,  "  through  thy  truth.  Tliy  word  is 
truth." 

I  have  no  idea  that  the  Apostles  have  given  any  repre- 
sentation of  the  death  of  Jesus,  different  from  his  own. 
Their  language,  properly  understood,  conveys  no  meaning 
at  variance  with  his  declarations.      Still,  they  speak  of  hia 
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death  in  a  peculiar  manner.  They  continuallj.  represent 
it  as  a  sacrijice.  And  is  it  strange  that  it  should  be  so 
described  ?  With  the  fore";oin2;  views  of  the  nature  of 
the  Atonement,  we  use  similar  modes  of  speech.  If  an  in- 
dividual gives  up  his  own  life  to  save  mine,  I  say  that  he 
sacrijices  himself  for  me.  So  Jesus  Christ  was  a  sacrijice 
for  the  world,  not  to  appease  Divine  Wrath.  It  was  nec- 
essary, in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  spiritual  influence 
should  be  exerted  upon  men  for  their  salvation.  This  in- 
fluence could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  only  by  such 
an  event  as  the  death  of  Christ.  He  gave  himself  up,  he 
sacrificed  himself  for  mankind.  Now  if  our  language,  cold 
and  literal  as  it  is,  allows  of  such  a  mode  of  speaking, 
what  should  we  not  expect  from  Oriental  minds,  from 
hearts  bursting  with  wonder  and  gratitude  ?  The  Apostles 
felt  deeply,  and  they  express  themselves  accordingly,  in 
modes  of  speech  which,  however  strong  they  seem  to  us, 
were  in  their  view,  no  doubt,  all  too  weak. 

But  further.  The  writers  of  the  Epistles  were  Jews 
brought  up  from  their  infancy  under  a  religion  that  dealt 
most  abundantly  in  sacrifices,  in  the  shedding  of  the  blood 
of  victims  before  the  altar.  "  Almost  all  things,"  says  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "  are  by  the  law,"  that  is,  under 
the  Mosaic  religion,  "  purged  with  blood,  and  without  the 
shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission."  Under  their  Jewish 
faith,  the  Apostles  had  been  taught  that  they  were  not 
cleansed  from  sin,  until  they  had  expressed  their  penitence 
by  bringing  a  victim  and  shedding  its  blood  at  the  altar. 
Blood  was  continually  used  in  their  religious  ceremonies, 
and  was  intimately  associated  in  the  Jewish  mind  with 
sacred  things.     Now  when  we  consider  how  men's  ways 
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of  speaking  are  affected  by  tlieir  habits  of  thought,  is  it  not 
perfectly  natural  that  the  Apostles  should  have  expressed 
themselves  as  they  have  done,  and  delighted  in  any  anal- 
ogies which  they  could  trace  between  their  old  faith  and 
their  new?  Familiar  with  victims,  and  sacrifices  and 
blood,  how  naturally  did  they  see  in  Jesus  Christ  a  lamb 
without  spot  or  blemish,  whose  blood  was  shed  for  the 
sins  of  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  consideration  to  which  at- 
tention has  often  been  called,  and  which  may  be  alluded 
to  here.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  in  all  times 
and  countries,  men  have  sought  some  substitute  for  per- 
sonal virtue.  They  have  been  ready  to  give  to  God 
every  thing  but  themselves,  the  fruits  of  the  field,  the  first- 
lings of  the  flock,  spoils  taken  in  war,  nay,  their  own 
children  and  their  own  lives,  every  thing  and  any  thing 
but  the  living  daily  offering  of  the  heart.  This  ancient 
and  universal  error,  that  God  is  to  be  pleased  by  any 
thing  but  personal  holiness,  has  had  a  mighty  influence  in 
separating  men  from  God.  The  tendency  to  substitute  gifts 
and  sacrifices  and  penances  for  inward  purity,  has  divid- 
ed man  from  his  Maker,  because  it  has  kept  men  in 
their  sins,  in  a  state  of  moral  alienation  from  God.  Un- 
der this  delusion  they  have  flattered  themselves  that  they 
might  cherish  what  desires,  indulge  what  passions  they 
pleased,  no  matter  how  low  and  corrupting,  if  they  only 
kept  their  account  with  God  square  by  punctuality  and 
strictness  in  giving  gifts  at  the  altar,  by  attendance  upon 
church  forms.  In  a  word,  it  was  this  disposition  to  put 
forward  artificial  obligations,  in  the  place  of  individual 
character,  sanctified  in  the  constant  service  of  virtue,  that 
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made  a  reconciliation,  an  atonement  necessary  ;  and  Jesus 
died  to  deliver  men  from  this  unhappy  error.  He  sacri- 
ficed himself  to  do  away  the  idea  of  sacrifices  as  substi- 
tutes for  personal  righteousness,  to  reveal  the  supreme 
worth  of  a  spiritual  sacrifice,  the  worship  of  the  heart.  It 
shows,  therefore,  how  ingenious  and  cunning  men  are,  in 
that  they  have  discovered,  in  the  very  method  taken  to 
disabuse  them  of  this  error,  the  means  of  perpetuating  it 
anew.  In  the  death  of  Christ  they  have  found  a  substi- 
tute, a  sacrifice  to  be  accepted  instead  of  personal  virtue, 
when,  as  I  have  said,  Christ's  death,  properly  understood, 
does  away  with  the  idea  of  any  substitute  whatever,  re- 
moves this  fatal  fallacy,  and  opens  the  way  of  light  and 
life  by  which  man  may  return  and  be  reconciled  to  God ; 
and  so  a  full  atonement  be  made. 

Could  we  only  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  and  fathom 
its  spiritual  significance,  and  catching  the  light  of  that  in- 
visible glory  which  encircles  it,  we  should  begin  to  know 
the  true  atoning  efficacy  of  the  sufierings  of  Christ.  His 
blood  would  not  flow  in  vain.  It  would  wash  us  from 
our  sins  by  the  heavenward  thoughts,  the  fervent  prayers 
for  the  gift  of  the  same  self-renouncing  spirit,  which  it 
would  inspire.  Bear  about  in  your  hearts  this  emblem 
of  all  that  is  highest  in  the  universe  of  God,  and  then 
when  you  are  tempted  by  selfish  desires  to  forsake  the 
way  of  right,  to  disregard  the  Divine  voice,  to  forsake 
God,  the  image  of  the  spotless  one  dying  in  your  behalf 
will  rise  before  you,  and  that  will  save  you,  restore  you  to 
yourselves  and  to  heaven,  and  reveal  to  you  the  unspeak- 
able gift  of  the  Atonement. 
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CHRIST,  THE   SON  OF  GOD. 


BY    W.    G.    ELIOT,    D.D. 


*' Though  I  bear  record  of  myself,  my  record  is  true;  for  I  know 
whence  I  came,  and  whither  I  go."  —  John  viii.  14. 

Resting  confidently  in  the  belief  that  Jesus  is  a  teacher 
come  from  God,  we  stand  upon  what  may  be  called  dis- 
tinctively Christian  ground.  Not  that  we  mean  to  deny 
the  Christian  name  to  those  who  reject  the  supernatural 
element  in  revelation ;  but  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a 
broad  distinction  here  which  we  are  compelled  to  recog- 
nize. However  excellent  the  Christian  system  may  be,  so 
long  as  it  fails  in  the  claim  to  divine  authority,  Christianity 
can  be  no  more  to  us  than  the  best  among  the  "  philoso- 
phies "  of  the  world.  If  all  stand  upon  the  same  level  of 
authority,  we  select  one  or  other  of  them,  according  to  our 
best  judgment.  The  sole  authority,  after  all,  would  be  in 
our  own  minds.  But  when  we  have  once  admitted  that 
Jesus  came  from  God ;  that  he  was  inspired  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  to  reveal  the  truth  and  the  will  of  God;  that  "he 
spake  with  authority,"  and  not  as  the  philosophers  and 
scribes,  —  we  are  removed  from  the  school  of  speculation 
to  that  of  discipleship.  We  become  learners,  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus, — we  look  to  him  for  the  words  of  eternal  life. 
The  whole  realm  of  theological  inquiry  is  still  before  us ; 
but  there  is  an  authority  of  final  appeal.     When  we  know 
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what  Jesus  taught,  whether  in  precept  or  doctrine,  it  be- 
comes to  us  the  rule  of  our  lives,  the  law  of  our  thoughts. 

I  am  not  able,  in  this  respect,  to  see  any  half-way 
ground.  However  much  we  may  dispute  concerning  the 
instructions  of  Christ,  we  cannot  dispute,  after  we  have 
once  admitted  his  divine  mission,  as  to  our  duty  in  receiv- 
ing and  obeying  his  words.  Perhaps  it  is  here,  and  not  in 
disputed  doctrines,  that  the  radical  difference  is  found,  in- 
dicated by  the  modern  use  of  the  word  Evangelical.  Unless 
the  word  is  used  merely  for  sectarian  exclusiveness,  as  the 
Shibboleth  of  a  party,  the  evangelical  Christian  is  one 
who  accepts  the  Evangel,  or  gospel,  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
the  authority,  the  final  appeal,  in  matters  of  faith  and 
practice.  They  who  refuse  to  do  this  must  regard  Jesus 
merely  as  a  human  teacher,  and,  although  they  may  call 
him  "  The  Christ,"  may  be  still  looking  for  another.  Their 
effort  must  be,  not  so  much  to  know  the  mind  of  Jesus,  as 
to  know  their  own  minds.  The  name  of  Christian  may  be 
freely  accorded  to  them  if  they  claim  it ;  because  their  lives 
may  bear  Christian  fruit,  and  their  conscientious  purpose 
may  be  to  live  according  to  the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity. 
They  may  be  nearer  to  Jesus,  in  fact,  than  many  who  are 
stronger  in  their  belief.  They  are  oftentimes  seekers  after 
truth,  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  having 
really  been  educated  by  Christian  influences  up  to  the 
Christian  standard,  although  intellectually  disputing  the 
Divine  Christian  authority.  "  To  his  own  master  every 
one  standeth  or  falleth :  who  art  thou  that  judgest  another 
man's  servant?" 

But  the  distinction  to  which  we  refer  is  not  the  less 
real,  and  cannot  be  kept  out  of  sight.  Christian  charity 
does  not  require,  and  allegiance  to  truth  does  not  permit 
us,  to  neglect  it.  It  is  vital  both  in  religion  and  theology. 
Are  we  disciples,  or  is  Christ  only  first  among  equals  ?    To 
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me,  I  confess,  the  question  is  one  of  infinite  significance. 
Without  deciding  for  others  or  judging  them,  it  is  to  me 
a  matter  of  infinite  importance,  to  know  whether  I  have  a 
guide,  a  master,  an  authority,  or  not.  I  feel  most  deeply 
the  comfort  of  those  words  which  Jesus  spoke  to  his  disci- 
ples, before  parting  with  them :  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you, 
my  peace  give  I  unto  you ;  let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,- 
neither  be  ye  afraid;  as  my  Father  spake  unto  me,  even 
so  have  I  spoken  unto  you."  I  would  not,  for  the  whole 
world,  lose  that  confidence,  that  trust,  that  "  repose  which 
ever  is  the  same."  I  would  not,  for  the  world,  feel  that 
all  the  great  truths  of  religion  depend,  for  their  certainty 
to  me,  upon  my  own  speculations.  It  is  true  that  they 
are  rational  conclusions ;  and  the  more  we  study  them,  the 
more  perfectly  they  seem  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
laws  of  thought.  The  philosophical  development  of  our 
own  minds  leads  us  continually  back  again  to  Christian 
truth.  Natural  religion,  so  called,  culminates  in  the  di- 
vine. But  still  I  am  thankful  to  God,  that,  on  the  portals 
of  that  resting-place  of  faith,  it  is  written,  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord."  The  perfect  harmony  between  educated  natural 
reason  and  the  divine  instructions  of  Jesus,  should  not 
deceive  us.  As,  in  moral  philosophy,  the  highest  goodness 
leads  to  the  most  perfect  individual  happiness,  and  the  two 
ultimately  coincide  ;  and  yet  not  happiness,  but  duty  alone, 
must  be  recognized  as  the  motive  and  law,  or  our  seeking 
for  happiness  soon  degenerates  into  self-seeking,  which 
uses  goodness  as  an  instrument  or  means  to  a  higher  end, 
and  sacrifices  both  means  and  end  by  the  same  mistake : 
so  it  is  in  the  department  of  religious  truth,  that  reason, 
guided  by  the  divine  authority,  leads  us-  to  assured  convic- 
tions concerning  God  and  eternity,  and  we  are  betrayed 
into  thinking  that  the  conclusion  belongs  to  our  own  natu- 
ral thought,  and  that  no  submission  to  authority  is  longer 
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required.  But  let  the  authority  be  discarded,  hold  to  the 
truth  discovered  as  only  a  human  deduction  from  human 
premises,  and  the  established  foundation  begins  to  give 
way,  the  superstructure  of  faith  begins  to  totter.  We  think, 
instead  of  believing;  we  hope,  instead  of  trustmg;  and 
presently  go  out  from  that  peaceful  resting-place,  as  wan- 
derers, to  seek  after  God,  if  haply  we  may  find  him.  By 
no  such  speculations  concerning  truth  did  the  elders 
obtain  their  good-  report.  By  no  such  questionings  and 
probable  conclusions  were  th^  martyrs'  noble  host  strength- 
ened and  glorified.  By  no  such  human  philosophy,  how- 
ever transcendental,  were  the  apostles  inspired  to  exclaim, 
"Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  That  is  the  word  of  power, 
"  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  He  spake  that  which 
he  knew,  and  testified  that  which  he  had  seen,  and  we 
receive  his  witness.  Human  hesitation  and  doubt  may 
remain ;  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  may  make  the  spirit 
waver ;  but  the  anchor  of  Cliristian  faith  is  sure  and  stead- 
fast. We  know  in  whom  we  have  believed,  and  return  to 
him,  again  and  again,  from  all  our  inquiries,  to  hear  the 
words  of  eternal  life. 

The  question  of  divine  authority  being  answered,  the 
first  and  most  natural  inquiry,  in  the  settlement  of  our 
religious  faith,  is  that  which  concerns  Jesus  himself.  We 
may,  indeed,  obey  his  commands  and  believe  his  doctrines, 
without  knowing  any  thing  more  concerning  him,  than  that 
he  was  an  inspired  teacher.  But  the  confidence  of  our 
faith  and  the  fervor  of  our  devotion  must  depend  a  great 
deal  upon  our  opinions  concerning  him  who  brings  the 
instruction  and  the  commands.  Who  was  Jesus  Christ? 
What  place  does  he  hold  in  the  universe  ?  What  do  we 
mean  when  we  call  him  divine,  and  when  we  call  him 
human  ?     What  was  he,  not  only  in  his  office,  but  in  him- 
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self,  in  his  own  nature  ?     How  does  he  stand  in  his  rela- 
tion to  God,  and  how  in  relation  to  man  ? 

The  form  in  which  we  have  put  these  questions  will  at 
once  show  to  any  thoughtful  person,  that  the  answer  can- 
not be  sharply  and  exactly  given.  Our  knowledge  of 
spiritual  life  is  so  imperfect,  our  conception  of  spiritual 
existence  is  so  dim,  that  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly  at 
the  best,  and  not  yet  face  to  face.  We  do  not  yet  know 
as  we  are  known.  Ask  the  same  questions  concerning 
yourself,  your  own  existence,  your  exact  place  in  the 
universe ;  your  relation  to  God,  —  how  it  is  that  you  are 
dependent  upon  him,  and  yet  free ;  your  relation  to  man, 
—  how  it  is  that  we  are  all  equal  before  God,  and  yet  sep- 
arated from  each  other,  through  imperceptible  gradations, 
by  a  distance  almost  as  great  as  that  which  separates  the 
grovelling  brute,  living  upon  husks,  from  the  angels  that 
wait  to  do  God's  bidding  nearest  to  his  throne,  so  that  the 
same  human  nature  includes  the  lowest  cannibal  savage 
and  the  highest  Christian  philanthropist,  —  and  you  will 
feel  the  limitation  of  your  ignorance  and  weakness  con- 
cerning yourself,  not  less  than  when  you  are  seeking  to  be 
wise  above  what  is  written  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  We 
are  like  children  having  learned  the  alphabet,  who  make 
experiment  of  their  knowledge  by  reading  the  poetry  of 
Milton  and  the  speculations  of  Plato.  He  who  inquires 
about  the  spirit's  life  and  growth,  whether  of  his  own  soul 
or  of  those  who  are  above  him  or  below  him,  will  find 
himself  in  a  world  of  mystery.  Like  the  bird  which  rises 
for  a  time  with  strong  and  confident  wing,  but  presently 
the  thixmess  of  the  air,  the  weakness  of  his  muscles,  and 
the  attraction  of  the  earth,  compel  him  to  return,  exhausted 
and  weary,  to  a  resting-place ;  so,  in  our  researches  for 
spiritual  truth,  we  advance  confidently,  with  the  feeling  of 
assured  knowledge,  positive  both  in  denial  and  assertion, 
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sanguine  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  the  ultimate  truth 
but  soon,  in  the  ascending  flight,  feel  ourselves  checked, 
limited,  restrained,  drawn  back  again  to  reconsider  the 
premises  of  thought,  compelled  to  seek  a  resting-place  in 
the  alphabet  of  Christianity.  We  begin  vrith  confidence, 
and  come  back  with  humility.  We  begin  thinking  our- 
selves little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  come  back  to 
prostrate  ourselves  before  God,  and  exclaim,  "What  is 
man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that 
thou  visitest  him  ?  "  We  begin  with  the  thought  that  we 
can  comprehend  God  himself,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  his 
Infinity,  and  come  back  with  the  conviction  that  we  do  not 
even  know  ourselves.  It  is  the  practical  lesson  of  humili- 
ty, but  also  of  conscious  exaltation.  Our  hearts  empty 
themselves  of  pride  and  arrogance,  to  become  full  of  adora- 
tion and  faith.  We  claim  to  know  less ;  in  reality,  we 
know  infinitely  more.  We  would  as  soon  think  of  bound- 
ing infinite  space,  as  to  define,  in  exact  words,  either  the 
nature  of  God  or  of  man,  who  was  created  in  the  image 
of  God.  But  our  consciousness  of  spiritual  life  and  per- 
sonal immortality  becomes  continually  deeper;  and  the 
God,  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain,  finds 
his  dwelling-place  in  the  humble  and  contrite  heart. 

Therefore  let  those  who  begin  their  theological  inquiries 
with  compass  and  line,  to  fix  the  exact  boundaries  of 
Christ's  nature,  as  they  would  survey  a  field  before  buying 
it,  —  let  them  first  try  the  experiment  upon  themselves. 
When  they  can  tell  me  of  their  own  souls,  where  the 
human  ends  and  the  divine  begins,  I  will  tell  them  the 
same  concerning  him.  They  who  cannot  tell  what  to  think 
of  John  the  Baptist  must  be  content  to  remain  in  partial 
ignorance  concerning  him  whose  shoes  John  the  Baptist 
was  not  worthy  to  bear.  Something  we  may  know,  and  I 
think  abundantly  enough  for  all  the  practical  uses  of  life 
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and  for  its  consolations.  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee," 
was  the  answer  to  St.  Paul,  when  he  prayed  that  some 
thorn  in  the  flesh  should  be  removed.  In  like  manner,  the 
knowledge  which  we  have  is  sufficient  for  us,  if  we  use  it 
well ;  and  the  truth  which  is  made  known  may  become  more 
vitalizing  to  our  souls  because  of  that  which  remains  un- 
revealed. 

The  principal  source  of  knowledge  concerning  Jesus 
Christ  must  evidently  be  his  testimony  of  himself.  It  is 
possible  that  his  disciples  were  mistaken  in  their  estimate 
of  him,  as  we  know  they  were  during  a  great  part  of  their 
lives ;  but  his  record  of  himself  must  be  received  as  true. 
Even  those  who  only  admit  that  he  was  an  honest,  truth- 
telling  man,  must  either  modify  that  admission,  or  must 
equally  admit  that  what  he  said  of  himself  must  be  be- 
lieved. But  those  who  assent  to  his  divine  authority  have 
committed  themselves  still  more  fully,  and  are  no  longer  at 
liberty  to  question  the  truthfulness  of  his  claims.  It  seems 
to  me,  that,  among  Christians,  we  may  narrow  down  this 
question  concerning  Christ  to  the  simple  inquiry,  "  What 
did  he  himself  say  ?'*  Both  as  to  his  exaltation  and  author- 
ity, and  as  to  the  limitations  of  these,  if  limitations  exist, 
we  are  bound,  as  Christians,  to  rest  upon  his  testimony,  and 
have  no  right  either  to  fall  short  of  it,  or  to  go  beyond  it. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  this  testimony,  we  come 
to  a  clear  and  positive  conviction  upon  at  least  two  points 
in  the  case.  First,  that  Jesus  Christ  claimed  for  himself 
a  degree  of  dignity,  authority,  and  power,  such  as  no  one 
else  in  all  the  records  of  history  has  ever  claimed ;  and, 
secondly,  that  he  distinctly  declared  the  fact  of  limitation, 
and  his  own  entire  dependence  upon  God.  These  two 
propositions  can  be  fully  established  by  any  one  who  will 
read  the  four  Gospels  with  care.     And  although  they  may 
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leave  a  great  deal  that  we  wisli  to  know  still  unsettled, 
they  give  a  firm  standing-ground  of  evangelical  and  reason- 
able belief. 

Let  us  examine  both  propositions  with  the  Bible  before 
us  ;  for  I  think  that  many  will  be  surprised  at  the  clearness 
and  fulness  of  the  proof. 

In  the  first  place,  we  assert  that  Jesus  uniformly  claimed 
for  himself  dignity,  knowledge,  authority,  power ;  in  a 
word,  an  elevation,  both  of  nature  and  of  ofl^ice,  such  as  no 
other  teacher  or  lawgiver  ever  claimed.  Neither  Moses 
nor  the  prophets,  nor  Zoroaster  nor  Confucius  nor  Ma- 
homet, nor  any  other  whom  history  names,  has  dared  to 
assume  the  position  which  Jesus  assumed  and  maintained, 
by  word  and  action,  in  his  relation  both  to  God  and  man. 
Nor  do  we  refer,  in  this  assertion,  to  special  isolated  pas- 
sages, which  ingenious  critics  may  explain  away,  or  get  rid 
of  as  interpolations  ;  but  it  rests  still  more  upon  the  general 
tone  of  Christ's  language  and  demeanor.  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  the  utterance  of  a  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  who 
claims  the  right  to  fulfil  or  to  destroy.  "  You  have  heard 
that  it  was  said  in  old  times ; "  but  "  I  say  unto  you,"  that 
a  new  and  better  law  is  given.  He  declares  the  terms  of 
acceptance  with  God,  without  hesitation,  and  claims  a  per- 
sonal part  in  their  enforcement.  "Many  shall  say  unto 
me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord ;  but  I  will  profess  unto  them, 
I  never  knew  you ;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  ini- 
quity "  (Matt.  vii.  22).  Heaven  and  earth  might  pass 
away,  but  "  my  words  shall  not  pass  away "  (Matt.  xxiv. 
35).  He  declared  the  sins  of  the  penitent  to  be  for- 
given, and  pronounced  the  sternest  judgment  of  God  upon 
the  unbelieving  and  rebellious.  He  spoke  of  sins  that 
could  not  be  forgiven  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world 
to  come  (Matt.  xii.  31).  In  speaking  of  the  final  judg- 
ment, or  of  the  principles  on  which  men  will  be  judged,  he 
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says,  "Then  shall  the  King"  (meaning  himself),  —  "then 
shall  the  King  say.  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father ; "  or 
"depart  from  me,  ye  accursed"  (Matt.  xxv.  34).  "Who- 
soever confesses  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  confess 
before  the  Father  in  heaven.  Whosoever  denieth  me,  him 
will  I  also  deny"  (Matt.  x.  32).  In  speaking  of  the  con- 
flict of  the  world  against  himself,  the  chief  stone  of  the 
corner,  he  said,  "  Whosoever  falls  on  this  stone  shall  be 
broken  ;  but  upon  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him 
to  powder"  (Matt.  xxi.  44).  "  For  the  Son  of  man  shall 
come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  his  angels ;  and  then 
he  shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works " 
(Matt.  xvi.  27).  "  All  things  are  given  to  me  of  my  Fa- 
ther," he  said  at  another  time ;  "  and  no  man  knoweth  the 
Son  but  the  Father,  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father, 
save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal 
him"  (Matt.  xi.  27).  And  then,  having  declared  this 
closeness  of  relation  with  God,  he  turns  himself  towards 
man,  with  the  ineffable  dignity  of  saving  love  and  power, 
"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest."  When  the  disciples  disputed  con- 
cerning superiority,  he  rebuked  them,  and  said,  "  Neither 
be  ye  called  masters ;  for  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ, 
and  all  ye  are, brethren  "  (Matt,  xxiii.  10).  He  distinctly 
declared  himself,  with  a  solemnity  that  indicates  a  peculiar 
meaning  in  the  words,  to  be  the  Christ,  the  Anointed,  the 
Messiah,  "  the  Son  of  the  living  God ; "  and,  when  adjured 
by  the  high  priest  to  tell  them  who  he  was,  he  added  to 
such  words  as  I  have  spoken,  "  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the 
Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming 
m  the  clouds  of  heaven"  (Matt.  xxvi.  64).  He  taught 
his  disciples,  that,  after  he  should  leave  them,  his  continued 
assistance  and  prayers  for  them  would  be  essential,  and 
said,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
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name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them"  (Matt,  xviii.  20). 
Before  his  leaving  them,  according  to  the  gospel  record,  he 
spake  to  them  and  said,  "All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  na- 
tions ; "  that  is,  make  disciples  of  them.  I  ask  you  to 
observe  the  absoluteness  of  authority,  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  command,  "  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  thus 
introducing  himself  into  that  close  affinity  with  God  the 
Father,  and  claiming  a  personal  place  and  office  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  world ;  "  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things, 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  :  and  lo  !  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  "  (Matt,  xxviii.  18). 
We  have  thus  far  looked  only  at  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
and  gleaned  but  a  small  part  of  the  proofs  which  it  affords. 
If  we  turn  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  their  abundance  is  so 
great,  that  the  recital  of  them  would  be  simply  to  read  the 
Gospel  itself.  When  accused  of  violating  the  sabbath 
day,  Jesus  answered,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and 
I  work"  (John  v.  17).  Wliat  was  the  point  of  that  an- 
swer ?  It  was  as  if  he  had  said,  "  The  creative  and  sus- 
taining power  of  God  is  not  suspended  on  the  sabbath 
day,  and  under  the  same  divine  authority  I  go  on  to  work." 
The  words  were  so  striking,  that  the  Jews  .thought  them 
blasphemous ;  and  he  explained  them  by  saying  that  he 
did  not  speak  of  independent  authority  (John  v.  19).  He 
declared  himself,  in  the  strong,  figurative  language  of 
Scripture,  more  forcible  than  literal  words,  to  be  "  the 
bread  from  heaven"  (John  vi.  51,  53)  which  every  man 
must  eat,  to  partake  of  the  heavenly  life.  Again  he  said, 
with  great  solemnity,  "If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come 
unto  me  and  drink :  he  that  believeth  on  me,  out  of  his 
heart  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water"  (John  vii.  37).  At 
another   time,  varying  the  expression  but  repeating   the 
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same  Idea,  he  said,  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world :  he  that 
followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the 
light  of  life"  (John  viii.  12).  He  called  himself  the  door 
through  which  every  man  must  pass  (John  x.  1)  ;  the  vine 
upon  which  all  living  branches  must  grow,  in  order  to  bear 
any  fruit  (John  xv.  1).  In  more  literal  words,  he  said, 
"  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me  "  (John  xiv.  6) 
When  asserting  his  power  to  fulfil  his  promises,  he  said, 
'*  My  Father  who  gave  them  me  is  greater  than  all,  and  no 
man  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand.  I 
and  my  Father  are  one"  (John  x.  29).  The  Jews  again 
misunderstood  him ;  and  he  explained  himself  as  claiming 
delegated,  not  independent,  power. 

We  are  confining  ourselves,  you  will  observe,  to  Christ's 
own  language  concernixig  himself;  and  I  have  purposely 
avoided  exceptional  passages,  and  those  which  are  of  doubt- 
ful interpretation.  The  quotations  given  are  such  as  to 
indicate  the  general  tone  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  the  tone 
of  judicial  authority,  which  could  rightly  be  used  by  a 
divine  ambassador,  who  knew  himself  to  be  speaking  the 
words  of  divine  truth,  the  commands  of  a  divine  law,  the 
promises  of  divine  love,  the  threatenings  of  divine  justice. 
Imagine  it  to  be  assumed  by  any  other,  and  it  would  be 
either  blasphemy  or  madness.  Nor  can  you  get  rid  of  it 
by  any  degree  of  critical  boldness  or  ingenuity.  Expur- 
gate all  such  claims  from  Christ's  words,  and  there  would 
not  be  enough  left  to  constitute  a  personality.  The  mythi- 
cal system  of  Strauss,  which  is  the  destruction,  not  the 
expurgation,  of  history,  would  be  the  only  result. 

In  this  respect,  at  least,  the  life-like  history  of  Jesus,  by 
Renan,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  will  do  good. 
He  makes  Jesus  a  real  personage,  and  divests  him  of  all 
mythical  appearance ;  so  that  we  feel  sure  that  such  a  per- 
son lived  at  the  time,  and  under  the  circumstances,  and 
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among  the  people,  described  in  the  Gospel  history.  But, 
admitting  so  much  as  this,  how  can  we  help  going  further  ? 
How  can  we  avoid  admitting  that  this  Jesus  being,  as  is 
supposed,  a  good  and  true  man,  made  claims  to  a  dignity 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  idea,  we  do  not  say  of 
advanced  goodness,  but  even  of  common  honesty  ?  Listen 
to  those  words,  which  he  spoke  with  such  awful  solemnity, 
and  from  which  every  believer  continually  derives  hope  and 
strength :  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life :  he  that  be- 
lieveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and 
whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die" 
(John  xi.  25).  And  again  he  said,  "I  am  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life  "  (John  xiv.  6).  And  yet  again,  "  This 
is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  that  seeth 
the  Son,  and  believeth  on  him,  may  have  everlasting  life, 
and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day"  (John  vi.  40). 
"  For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given 
to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself,  and  hath  given  him 
authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  he  is  the  Son 
of  man.  Marvel  not  at  this ;  for  the  hour  is  coming  in  the 
which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and 
shall  come  forth,  they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resur- 
rection of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the 
resurrection  of  damnation"  (John  v.  26).  "For  as  the 
Father  raisetb  up  the  dead  and  quickeneth  them,  even  so 
the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will.  For  the  Father  judg- 
eth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son, 
that  all  men  should  honor  the  Son  even  as  they  honor  the 
Father"  (John  v.  21).  "Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
the  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live  " 
(John  V.  25).  Interpret  the  words  as  you  will,  whether 
of  the  resurrection  from  sin  to  spiritual  life,  or  from  tb-> 
grave  to  immortality,  the  language  is  utterly  incomprc  • 
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hensible,  as  spoken  by  an  honest  man,  without  peculiar 
divine  authority.  They  are  imposture  or  madness  or  in- 
spiration. Imagine  them  to  be  spoken  by  the  best  man 
you  know,  or  of  whom  you  may  have  read  in  history,  and 
you  will  see  how  impossible  they  are,  except  under  one  of 
those  suppositions.  It  is  not  only  that  the  words  are  strong 
in  themselves,  and  in  the  spiritual  truth  conveyed,  but  that 
'Jiey  are  made  personal  to  Christ  himself,  as  the  agent  of 
ilieir  fulfilment.  Separate  them  from  him,  the  speaker, 
and  they  are  altogether  lost.  They  are  not  abstract  pro- 
positions to  be  proved,  but  personal  testimony  to  be  be- 
lieved. We  may  verify  them  by  the  spiritual  experience 
of  personal  faith ;  but  we  cannot  abstract  them  from  Jesus 
himself,  who  first  proved  their  truth,  and  gave  it  to  us  as 
the  established  law  of  life,  without  denying  its  veracity 
at  the  same  time.  The  Christian  system  is  "  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,"  not  in  abstract  propositions.  We  cannot 
hold  to  it  as  Christian  truth ;  or,  at  least,  I  cannot,  when 
we  have  falsified  him. 

According  to  my  reading  of  the  Scripture,  therefore,  the 
first  proposition  concerning  Jesus  Christ  is  fully  proved. 
Whether  we  can  fix  the  exact  point  of  his  elevation  or 
not,  and  however  ignorant  we  may  be  of  his  essential 
nature,  as  indeed  we  are  ignorant  of  our  own,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  from  his  own  words  and  demeanor,  that 
he  occupied  an  exceptional  place,  both  in  relation  to  God 
and  man,  to  do  a  work  peculiar  to  himself,  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

It  remains  to  prove  the  second  proposition,  that  his  own 
words  and  conduct  equally  declare  a  limitation  ojf  author- 
ity, and  his  entire  dependence  upon  God. 
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"  I  have  not  spoken  of  myself;  but  the  Father  that  sent  me,  he  gavo 
me  a  commandment,  what  I  should  say,  and  what  I  should  speak."  — 
lOHN  xii.  50. 

[n  my  last  discourse,  we  considered  Christ's  "record  of 
himself,"  to  prove  that  he  claimed  the  dignity  and  authority 
requisite  for  the  oflEice  he  came  to  fulfil,  in  the  redemption 
of  the  world  from  sin,  and  to  make  known  the  heavenly 
Father.  It  was  an  easy  task,  for  the  Gospels  are  full  of 
such  testimony ;  and  the  strength  of  his  expressions  is  so 
great,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  their  having  been  inter- 
preted to  mean  more  than  was  intended  by  himself.  It  is 
always  the  tendency,  in  every  new  religion  or  philosophy, 
for  the  disciples  to  magnify  their  master,  so  as  to  reflect 
glory  both  upon  his  work  and  their  own.  Probably,  no 
instance  can  be  given  of  an  opposite  tendency,  in  the  whole 
history  of  philosophies  and  religions,  since  the  world  began. 
Accordingly,  we  find,  in  the  early  preaching  of  the  Apostles, 
that  they  were  almost  at  a  loss  how  to  express  their  love 
and  veneration  for  him  whom  they  had  followed  for  the 
redemption  of  Israel.  A  careful  examination  of  their  words 
would,  however,  show  that  they  never  forgot  the  difference 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  between  the  Ambassador 
and  the  Sovereign  who  sends  him,  between  the  Mediator 
who  effects  the  reconciliation,  and  the  infinite  Law-giver 
who  establishes  the  terras  of  acceptance.     In  subsequent 
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ages,  this  manifest  distinction  was  gradually  lost ;  but  it 
required  three  full  centuries  and  more  to  bring  the  creed 
of  Christendom  to  its  denial.  The  progress  of  change  may 
be  clearly  marked  in  ecclesiastical  history,  step  by  step, 
from  the  confession  made  by  Peter  and  his  brethren, — 
"  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God," —  to  that 
most  wonderful  of  all  human  compositions,  written  in  the 
fifth  century,  called  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Such  histori- 
cal inquiries,  however,  are  difficult  and  cumbersome.  The 
language  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  in  their  letters  to  the 
churches,  is  sometimes  indefinite,  and  frequently  hard  of 
interpretation. 

We  must  return,  therefore,  to  Christ  himself,  as  the  best, 
if  not  the  only  sure,  source  of  knowledge.  The  more  desi- 
rous we  are  of  doing  him  honor,  the  more  confidently  must 
we  rest  our  faith,  at  last,  upon  his  own  words.  We  appeal 
to  them  therefore,  again,  in  this  second  part  of  our  argu- 
ment, as  the  final  and  conclusive  authority.  If  he  declared 
a  limitation  of  his  nature  and  attributes,  no  articles  of  faith 
nor  ecclesiastical  authority,  nor  ingenuity  of  argument,  can 
justify  us  in  asserting  that  such  limitation  does  not  exist. 

In  the  first  place,  we  refer  to  the  general  tone  of  Christ's 
words  and  intercourse  with  his  disciples  to  prove  the  limi- 
tations of  his  nature  and  authority,  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  referred  to  them  to  prove  their  elevation  and  extent. 
Negatively  speaking,  this  argument  is  very  strong.  Try 
to  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  tone  and  demeanor 
of  one  who  was  conscious  of  being,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
the  Infinite  God ;  of  one  who  spoke  by  his  own  indepen- 
dent authority,  and  who  possessed,  in  himself,  the  attributes 
of  self-existence,  omnipresence,  and  almighty  power.  I 
think  that  your  familiarity  with  the  Gospels  will  show  you, 
it  once,  how  different  it  would  have  been  from  what  we 
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actually  read  concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Certainly,  his 
discipleb,  even  those  nearest  to  him,  did  not  understand 
him  as  asserting  the  claim  of  equality  with  the  Father. 
He  was  their  friend,  their  kinsman,  whom  they  gradually 
learned  to  recognize  as  the  Messiah  promised  to  Israel, 
and  to  whom  the  higher  title,  "  Son  of  the  Living  God," 
could  be  justly  given.  But  they  questioned  him  with 
perfect  freedom,  expostulated  with  him,  and  once,  at  ^east, 
rebuked  him.  One  of  them  betrayed  him ;  all  of  them 
forsook  him ;  and,  when  he  was  put  to  death,  they  thought 
it  was  an  end  of  all,  and  that  the  hope  of  Israel  was 
extinguished.  They  came  to  embalm  his  body,  and  refused 
to  believe  the  fact  of  his  resurrection  until  proved  to  them 
beyond  their  power  of  denial.  How  can  we  account  for 
this,  if  his  general  intercourse  with  them,  or  his  words 
concerning  himself,  had  been  those  of  one  claiming  for 
himself  the  attributes  of  deity? 

But  the  argument  does  not  rest  upon  this  negative  view. 
If  we  carefully  examine  Christ's  language,  and  accompany 
him  in  the  Gospel  history,  as  he  went  from  place  to  place, 
going  about  to  do  good,  speaking  the  words  of  truth,  giving 
the  promises  of  eternal  life,  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
whole  will  be  his  habitual  reference  of  every  thing  to  God 
the  Father.  His  humility  and  piety  are  as  remarkable  as 
his  tone  of  authority,  and  the  two  traits  are  inseparable 
from  each  other.  In  his  miracles,  he  appealed  to  the 
power  of  God,  as  that  by  which  alone  he  was  able  to  work 
(John  v.  19,  30).  He  claimed  to  be  heard  and  believed, 
because  the  words  that  he  spoke  were  not  his  own,  but  the 
Father's  who  sent  him  (John  vii.  16).  His  language  and 
conduct  were  those  of  an  ambassador,  who  came,  not  to  do 
his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father  in  heaven.  The 
highest  title  that  he  claimed,  or  permitted  to  be  used  con- 
cerning him,  was  "  The  Son  of  Grod ; "  a  title  which  in 
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itself  clearly  implies  derivation  and  dependence,  and  as 
clearly  is  inconsistent  with  self-existence.  In  several 
instances,  lie  distinctly  denies  the  attributes  of  deity . 
*'  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  there  is  none  good  but  one, 
that  is  God"  (Matt.  xix.  17;  Mark  x.  18).  "To  sit  at 
my  right  hand  and  at  my  left  is  not  mine  to  give ;  but  it 
shall  be  given  to  those  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  my 
Father  in  heaven"  (Matt.  xx.  23).  "Of  that  day  and 
hour  knoweth  no  man ;  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  nor 
the  Son,  but  the  Father"  (Mark  xiii.  32  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  36). 
Such  language  may  be  consistent  with  very  high  exaltation ; 
but,  if  it  does  not  declare  limitation  and  dependence,  no 
words  could  possibly  do  so. 

There  is  one  fact,  however,  which  pervades  the  whole 
life  of  Jesus,  which  is  to  me  more  forcible  than  any  words 
could  be.  I  mean  the  fact  that  he  lived  a  life  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving.  He  spent  whole  nights  in  prayer,  and 
looked  up  to  God,  as  he  taught  us  to  look  up,  in  all  times 
of  trial  and  difficulty.  Not  only  in  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry,  but  throughout  its  continuance  and  at  its  close,  in 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  and  upon  the  Cross,  he  prayed 
to  God  as  one  who  absolutely  depended  upon  him,  and 
gave  thanks  to  God  for  whatever  he  received  or  was  able 
to  accomplish.  (See  Heb.  v.  7,  8,  9.)  How  can  we 
reconcile  this  fact,  which  no  one  will  deny,  with  the  asser- 
tion made  by  a  part  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  never 
made  by  Christ  himself,  of  absolute  equality  with  the 
Father  ?  If  in  any  sense,  and  by  whatever  mystery  of 
union,  the  Divine  power  was  inherent  in  himself,  how 
would  prayer  and  thanksgiving  have  been  possible  ?  Or 
should  we  not  be  obliged  to  regard  it,  as  some  have  done, 
as  an  outward  show  for  the  sake  of  the  example  ?  It  would 
have  been  only  the  seeming  of  prayer,  a  self-communion, 
and  not  that  which  it  evidently  was,  the  outpouring  of  his 
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whole  soul,  the  expression  of  absolute  self-consecration  to 
the  Almighty  God.  "If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me !  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt " 
(Matt.  xxvi.  39).  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me?"  (Matt,  xxvii.  46).  "Father,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit"  (Luke  xxiii.  46). 

I  ask  you  to  observe  the  peculiar  force  of  this  argument, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  fairly  met  by  the  theory  of  a  double 
nature  in  Christ,  according  to  which  he  was  both  God  ard 
man.  For  prayer  is  the  most  interior  of  all  spiritual 
experience,  and  is  of  necessity  addressed  to  one  higher  than 
him  who  prays.  To  suppose  a  twofold  consciousness  in 
Christ,  one  conscious  mind  praying  to  the  other,  while  the 
two  are  indissolubly  connected  with  each  other  to  constitute 
one  person,  would  be  to  use  language  which  both  Trinita- 
rian and  Unitarian  disavow,  and  which  is  so  obscure  that 
no  intelligent  thought  of  prayer  would  remain.  He  who 
prays  truly  and  heartily,  as  Christ  evidently  prayed,  de- 
clares the  limitation  of  his  whole  nature,  and  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  Most  High.  I  desire  to  treat  the 
opinions  of  all  persons  with  respect;  and  we  know  that 
some  things  which  seem  absurd  to  us  are  credible  to  others, 
because  they  see  them  at  a  different  point  of  view,  so  that, 
perhaps  using  the  same  words,  they  mean  a  different  thing : 
but  I  must  frankly  say,  that  I  cannot  comprehend  how  any 
one,  who  believes  that  Jesus  Christ  really  prayed  to  God 
for  strength  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  support,  can  also 
believe,  in  any  intelligible  sense  of  the  words,  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  himself  God,  self-existent  in  being,  independent 
in  power. 

It  is  not  that  we  object  to  the  word  "  mystery,"  or  to  the 
idea  conveyed  by  it.  To  deny  the  fact  of  mystery,  infinite 
and  inscrutable,  would  be  to  stultify  one's  self.  Human 
arrogance  and  folly  can  scarcely  go  so  far.     Mystery  i^  the 
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law  and  condition  of  our  lives.     It  is  the  infinite  space 

which   everywhere  surrounds   us.     It   is    the    eternity  in 

which  we  live.    It  is  the  omnipresent  power  which  sustains 

and  directs  us,  while  our  conscious  freedom  is  still  uncon- 

rolled.     Mystery  is  but  another  word  to  express  the  fact 

"^f  our  ignorance  and  the  limitations  of  our  being.     The 

ittle  that  we  know  is  barely  enough  to  indicate  the  infinity 

>f  knowledge  and  truth  beyond  us.     "  It  is  as  high  as 

ieaven,  what  canst  thou  know?    deeper  than  hell,  wnat 

^anst  thou  do?"     The  sphere  of  our  knowledge  is  very 

small,  compared  with  that  in  which  faith  alone  must  be 

our  guide. 

But  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  with  words.  The 
acknowledgment  of  mystery  does  not  imply  belief  in  con- 
tradictions. If  two  propositions  are  contradictory  in  terms, 
we  may  perceive  the  contradiction,  although  there  may 
remain  a  great  deal,  in  the  given  case,  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  If,  under  the  name  of  mystery,  you  tell  me  that 
two  parallel  lines,  sufficiently  produced,  will  meet  and  ^ 
ultimately  coincide,  or  that  a  part  is  equal  to  the  whole, 
you  tell  me  that  which  is  no  mystery,  and  which  we 
require  very  little  knowledge  to  refute.  It  is  manifestly 
untrue.  And  so,  in  religious  inquiry,  there  are  axioms  of 
faith  of  which  we  may  be  just  as  sure  as  if  we  knew 
every  thing.  We  cannot  define  the  nature  of  God,  nor  can 
we  define  the  nature  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  if  we  believe  that 
Christ  is  a  conscious,  intelligent,  spiritual  being,  who, 
according  to  his  own  words,  derived  his  being  and  authority 
from  God,  and  habitually  looked  to  God  the  Father,  bolh 
in  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  as  the  source  of  all  strength 
and  life,  we  cannot  consistently,  at  the  same  time,  believe 
that  God  and  Christ  are  the  same  being,  or  that,  being 
different,  they  are  equal  to  each  other.  Still  less  can  we 
assert  equality  and  identity,  and  the  relation  of  depen- 
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dence,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  word  "mystery"  does 
not  cover  such  inconsistencies  of  thought.  For  my  own  ;^ 
part,  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  them,  I  either  lose  the  •  >^ 
idea  of  God  in  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  idea  of  Christ  v^ 
in  that  of  God.  But  the  Bible  requires  no  such  confusion  >^ 
of  thought;  and  we  prefer  to  rest  in  the  words  of  Christ  v 
himself:  "  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee,  the  only  true  ^ 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent "  (John  xvii.  n 
3);  words  which  were  uttered  in  prayer,  at  a  time  when  j*- 
his  earthly  ministry  was  almost  finished.       ^^  "^ 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  usual  method  of  avoid- 
ing the  argument  now  presented.  A  twofold  nature  is  v 
claimed  for  Jesus  Christ,  by  which  he  was  perfect  God  and  J^ 
perfect  man  at  the  same  time.  But  there  are  two  reasons  ^ 
why  this  answer  fails,  even  if  we  are  able  to  attach  an 
intelligible  meaning  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  ..^  J 
asserted  that  Jesus  had  a  double  consciousness ;  for,  on  the  ^."^ 
contrary,  unity  of  person  and  of  consciousness  is  claimed 
for  him.  He  must  have  spoken,  therefore,  and  thought  and 
acted  at  each  particular  time,  as  an  individual.  When  he 
said  "  I "  and  "  me,"  he  must  have  meant  himself,  as  he 
actually  was  when  speaking,  in  his  whole  being.  He  was 
so  understood  and  gave  no  intimation  whatever  of  meaning 
any  thing  else.  To  assert  that  he  spoke  sometimes  in  one 
nature  and  sometimes  in  another,  without  giving  intima- 
tion how  he  was  to  be  understood ;  and,  still  more,  that, 
in  the  same  conversations,  he  alternated  from  one  to  the 
other,  without  explanation,  —  would  be  equivalent  to  assert- 
ing that  we  cannot  understand  him  at  all.  The  supposition 
is  inconsistent  with  the  plainness,  simplicity,  and  truthful- 
ness of  Christ's  words ;  and  no  teacher  of  religious  truth 
would  consent  to  such  a  rule  of  equivocal  and  ambiguous 
instruction.  When  Jesus  said,  "My  Father  is  greater 
than  I"   (John  xiv.  28);  and  again,  "I   ascend   to   my 
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Father  and  your  Father,  to  my  God  and  your  God  "  (John 
XX.  17);  and  again,  "  I  can  do  nothing  of  myself"  (John 
V.  30),  —  which  was  his  common  method  of  speaking, — 
there  is  but  one  fair  and  just  mode  of  interpretation.  We 
have  no  right  to  interpret  the  Bible  by  rules  of  criticism 
which  would  change  any  other  book  into  prevarication  and 
falsehood. 

For  another  reason,  the  theory  of  a  double  nature  fails 
in  its  purpose.  Taking  Christ's  own  language  as  our 
guide,  the  passages  in  which  he  claims  the  highest  and 
most  mysterious  exaltation,  and  which  therefore  must  refer 
to  his  highest  nature,  whatever  it  may  be,  are  the  same  in 
which  he  most  distinctly  asserts  the  limitation  both  of 
authority  and  being.  For  example,  the  words,  "  No  man 
knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father,  and  no  man  knoweth  the 
Father  but  the  Son  "  (Matt.  xi.  27),  —  indicate  an  intimacy 
and  exclusiveness  of  communion  greater  perhaps  than  any- 
where else  expressed.  But  they  are  immediately  preceded 
by  the  words,  "  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my 
Father,"  and  by  thanksgiving  to  God,  by  whom  this 
elevation,  however  great,  had  been  conferred :  "  I  thank 
thee,  O  Father !  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou 
hast  hidden  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and 
hast  revealed  them  unto  babes."  He  speaks  of  the  glory 
in  which  he  was  to  come,  as  "  the  glory  of  his  Father." 
In  the  judgment  scene,  when  he  represents  himself  as  the 
King,  he  says,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father  "  (Matt. 
XXV.  34).  When  asserting  his  power  to  overthrow  his 
enemies,  he  said,  "  Think  ye  not  that  I  could  pray  to  my 
Father,  and  he  would  give  me  twelve  legions  of  angels  ?  " 
(Matt.  xxvi.  53).  Before  the  judgment-seat  of  Pilate, 
when  asserting  his  own  future  triumph,  he  still  speaks  of 
delegated  authority :  "  The  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  the  right 
hand  of  power"  (Matt.  xxvi.  64).     When  he  said,  "All 
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power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth"   (Matt, 
xxviii.  18),  the  words  contain  their  own  limitation,  in  the 
word  "given,"  which  implies  a  superior  from  whom  the 
power  is  received,  and  makes  it  consistent  with  the  special 
limitations  of  authority  and  power  elsewhere  expressed  by      . 
Jesus  himself.     When  Jesus  said,  "  Glorify  thou  me  with    y 
thine  own  self,  with  the   glory  which  I  had  with   thee  \J 
before  the  world  was"  (John  xvii.  5),  we  must  not  forget 
that  they  are  words  of  prayer  to  God  the  Father. 

I  confidently  challenge  the  Bible  student  to  adduce  a 
single  passage  of  Scripture,  where  Christ  speaks  of  himself 
in  this  exalted  tone  of  authority  and  divine  communion,  in 
which  he  does  not  with  equal  distinctness  declare  that  he 
spoke  and  w^orked  and  lived  by  the  will  and  power  of  him 
whom  he  uniformly  declared  to  be  the  only  true  God,  the 
infinite  and  almighty  Father. 

But  even  if  there  were  exceptions,  and  if  we  found 
general  declarations  of  authority  or  power  without  limita- 
tion expressed  at  the  same  time,  they  would  give  us  no 
embarrassment ;  for  this  is  the  peculiar  force  of  the  argu- 
ment we  are  now  using,  that  a  particular  negation,  at 
any  one  time,  has  the  effect  of  limiting  all  general  expres- 
sions upon  the  same  subject.  Thus,  if  I  were  to  say  that 
a  dictator  has  absolute  control  of  all  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  and  were  to  repeat  the  assertion  a  hundred  times, 
with  ever  so  strong  language,  but  were  to  introduce  a 
single  sentence  declaring  that  he  has  no  control  over  reli- 
gious affairs  or  over  the  domestic  relations  of  society,  that 
one  expression  of  limitation  would  cover  the  whole  ground, 
and  modify  the  whole  statement.  It  would  be  no  longer 
an  absolute  dictatorship,  but  one  with  limited  powers. 

Again,  although  no  such  special  limitation  was  directly 
spoken  of,  it  might  be  as  clearly  and  distinctly  expressed 
by  reference  to  a  higher  authority,  as  that  under  which  all 
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the  power  possessed  is  exercised.  Thus,  if  we  should  speak 
of  a  dictatorship  established  by  the  people,  with  absolute 
powers,  it  would  not  be  understood  as  independent  of  the 
authority  by  which  created ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  re- 
strained, and  subject  to  discontinuance  by  the  same  power 
which  established  it.  If  that  responsibility  and  ultimate 
obedience  were  denied,  the  dictatorship  would  become  a 
usurpation,  and  the  republic  would  be  destroyed.  However 
unlimited  within  a  certain  range  of  action,  the  higher 
authority  still  remains  and  must  be  acknowledged ;  and  its 
acknowledgment  is  in  itself  the  clearest  expression  of 
limitation  and  dependence.  No  statement  of  delegated 
powers  can  convey  the  force  of  independent  supremacy. 

You  will  perceive  how  closely  this  bears  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.  Christ  always  refers  directly  to  God  the 
Father  as  the  source  of  all  his  authority.  He  claimed  to 
be  heard  and  obeyed,  because  he  spake  what  he  had  been 
commanded  to  speak,  —  as  when  he  said,  "The  Father 
judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the 
Son"  (John  v.  22).  And  again,  when  he  claimed  the 
power  of  raising  the  dead,  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
passages  of  the  Bible,  he  says,  "  For,  as  the  Father  hath 
life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in 
himself,  and  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment 
also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  man"  (John  v.  26,  27).  Is 
it  not  strange  that  this  same  language  is  quoted  to  prove 
the  self-existence  of  Christ  ?  If  he  has  "  life  in  himself,"  it 
is  argued,  and  if,  as  said  just  before,  "  he  giveth  life  to 
whom  he  will,"  does  not  that  imply  self-existence  and 
independent  power?  not  observing,  apparently,  that  the 
same  sentence  declares  the  source  both  of  the  power  and 
the  life,  and  the  reason  for  their  being  given.  "  The 
Father  hath  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself"  is  a 
denial  of  self-existence,  not  its  assertion.     "  The  Father 
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hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment "  is  a  denial 
of  independent  power,  however  great  that  power  may  be. 
Accordingly,  we  find,  in  the  same  conversation,  and  only 
two  verses  later,  the  following  sentence :  "  I  can  of  mine 
own  self  do  nothing ;  as  I  hear  I  judge,  and  my  judgment 
is  just,  because  I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  "  (John  v.  30). 

We  contend  that  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Scriptur 
where  Christ  claims  higher  exaltation,  both  of  nature  and 
of  office,  than  in  this  which  we  have  now  considered,  in 
which  we  find  such  clear  and  unequivocal  declaration  of 
derived  existence  and  limited  authority.  If  such  language, 
under  such  circumstances,  can  be  set  aside,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  would  have  been  possible  for  Christ  to  have  guarded 
himself  from  misconstruction.  If  those  words  do  not  ex- 
press limitation  and  dependence,  then  no  words  whatever 
could  have  done  it. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  I  am  arguing  only  to  a  single 
point ;  namely,  the  fact  of  limitation.  We  are  not  speaking 
of  degrees  of  exaltation,  nor  denying  any  thing  short  of  the 
Infinite  and  Supreme.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  subse- 
quent inquiry,  comparatively  insignificant  in  importance. 
However  exalted  the  nature  and  authority  of  Christ,  so 
long  as  the  fact  of  derivation  and  dependence  is  admitted, 
as  he  himself  declared  it,  the  difference  between  finite  and 
infinite  remains,  with  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Father, 
whom  he  made  known  to  us  as  "the  only  true  God." 
Such  is  evidently  the  argument  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  whose 
language  concerning  Christ  is  often  misunderstood.  In 
the  midst  of  his  most  glowing  language,  speaking  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  "  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule 
and  all  authority  and  power,"  he  adds  these  final  and 
•^conclusive  words:  "But  when  he  saith  all  things  are  put 
under  him,  it  is  manifest  that  He  is  excepted,  which  did 
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put  all  things  under  him;  and  when  all  things  shall  be 
subdued  under  Rim,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be 
subject  unto  Him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God 
may  be  all  in  all"  (1  Cor.  xv,  28). 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Jesus  did  not  assert  for 
himself  the  supremacy  of  nature  and  attributes  which 
subsequent  times  asserted  for  him,  but  that  he  distinctly 
and  uniformly  declared  the  fact  of  derivation,  of  limitation, 
of  dependence.  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  declared  to 
be  so,  with  power  to  make  known  the  will  of  God,  to  mar 
ifest  the  character  of  God,  to  reconcile  the  world  to  God ; 
but  in  all  he  was  the  messenger  of  God's  love,  who  came 
forth  from  the  Father  to  do  and  to  speak  whatever  his 
Father  commanded  him.  They  are  his  own  words,  and  we 
can  find  no  authority  for  going  beyond  them.  We  prove 
our  allegiance  to  Christ  himself  by  thus  receiving  him. 
We  stand  up  for  Jesus  by  refusing  to  add  any  thing  to  his 
testimony.  We  honor  the  Son  as  we  honor  the  Father,  by 
accepting  the  words  of  Christ  concerning  the  Father  and 
concerning  himself.  We  repeat  them,  and  would  write 
them  all  over  our  Church  and  upon  the  living  tablets  of 
our  hearts :  "  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast -sent." 
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THE  ATONEMENT 
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THE    DEATH    OF    CHRIST. 


The  "Atonement/*  in  Christian  theology,  is  the  action 
of  Christ's  ministry  in  bringing  men  by  faith  and  obedi- 
ence into  right  relation  with  God. 

The  death  of  Christ  is  regarded  by  the  Christian 
Church  as  the  supreme  act  in  that  mediatorial  agency. 
An  efficacy  has  been  ascribed  to  it  beyond  the  emphasis  it 
gives  to  the  general  influence  of  his  character  and  life,  as 
an  attestation  of  the  truth,  as  the  highest  proof  the  Son  of 
Man  could  give  of  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  his  con- 
viction. In  the  view  of  the  majority  of  Christians,  it  is  a 
good  deal  more  than  this.  According  to  some,  it  is  an 
expiatory  sacrifice  required  by  God  for  the  remission  of 
sins;  the  satisfaction  of  a  debt  due  to  Divine  justice, 
which  had  a  right  to  demand  the  everlasting  perdition  of 
the  human  race  as  the  penalty  of  Adam's  sin,  but  was 
willing  to  accept  the  death  of  Christ  as  compensation  in- 
stead. According  to  others,  it  is  a  demonstration  or  device 
enabling  God,  consistently  with  the  fixed  principles  of  his 
government,  to  pardon  sin  which  else,  in  view  of  the  dig- 
nity and  claims  of  Divine  law,  were  unpardonable.  There 
Ls  no  essential  difference  in  principle  between  these  two 
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views.  The  idea  of  vicarious  satisfaction^  in  the  way  of 
expiation  or  of  demonstration,  is  common  to  both.  The 
rational  Christian  rejects  this  idea,  as  inconsistent  with 
those  views  of  the  Divine  nature  which  seem  to  him  to  be 
the  dictate  of  reason  and  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel ;  and 
which  represent  God  as  a  loving  Father  who  forgives, 
unconditionally,  penitent  sinners. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  negative  extreme  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter,  —  a  way  of  thinking  which  makes  no 
account  of  the  cross  as  an  element  of  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, which  denies  all  value  to  the  death  of  Christ,  be- 
yond the  evidence  it  furnishes  of  his  sincerity,  and  the 
consequent  presumption  it  affords  of  his  Divine  authority. 
This  view  does  not  satisfy  the  Christian  consciousness,  no 
more  than  it  does  the  sense  of  the  Scripture. 

Our  conception  of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death,  as  a 
means  of  atonement,  will  depend  on  our  view  of  the  per- 
son of  Christ;  his  place  an  1  function  in  the  spiritual- 
historical  economy.  If  we  view  him  merely  as  a  human 
individual,  differing  from  other  individuals  only  in  the 
excellence  of  his  character,  the  wisdom  of  his  doctrine, 
and  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  gospel  history  will  be  to  us 
comparatively  a  barren  tale;  the  true  import  of  the  facts 
and  ideas  presented  by  it,  will  be  for  ever  hidden  from  our 
eyes.  It  is  not  thus  that  Jesus  speaks  of  himself  It  is 
not  thus  that  he  is  described  by  his  apostles.  He  declares 
himself,  and  they  describe  him,  as  a  representative  person- 
ality,—  a  revelation  of  God  in  man,  a  manifestation,  a 
showing  forth  of  the  Divine,  by  which  mankind  are  to  be 
taught  and  won,  redeemed  from  evil  and  united  to  God. 
''  For  in  him,"  says  Paul,  "  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily."  "  Ye  know,"  says  John,  "  that  he  was 
manifested  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world."  The 
point  of  view,  then,  from  which   to  regard  the  cross  of 
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Christ,  is  the  idea  of  the  God-man,  —  Christ  a  manifesta- 
tion of  divine  humanity. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  idea  that  we  are  to  interpret 
the  Atonement.  That  central  truth  of  the  Christian  system 
finds  its  best  expression  in  these  words  of  Christ,  "  If  I 
be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  I  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 
We  have  here  the  end  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  is  to  be  effected.  The  end  is  spiritual  emanci- 
pation, redemption  from  the  power  of  earth  and  sin,  recon- 
ciliation and  union  with  God.  The  means  by  which  it  is  to 
be  effected  is  Christ's  drawing,  —  the  moral  attraction  of 
that  supreme  example  of  self-renunciation,  of  self-annihi- 
lation, which  the  cross  exhibits  to  our  reverent  contempla- 
tion. As  Christ  is  a  typical  personage,  so  all  his  history  is 
typical,  consequently  his  passion.  It  is  a  manifestation,  a 
symbol,  the  contemplation  of  which  exerts  a  saving  influ- 
ence on  the  mind. 

Herein  consists  the  great  difference  between  the  ecclesi- 
astical-dogmatic, and  the  true,  scriptural  view  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  Atonement,  as  connected  with  it.  The 
former  supposes  the  death  of  Christ  to  act  mechanically, 
as  a  substitute  for  punishment  and  human  righteousness. 
The  other  supposes  it  to  act  morally,  as  a  motive  and 
inducement  to  righteousness.  We  readily  distinguish  be- 
tween these  two  modes  of  action,  —  the  mechanical  and  the 
moral.  We  see  them  illustrated  in  analogous  cases  in 
human  life.  If  I  wish  to  reclaim  a  drunkard,  I  may  act 
upon  him  by  physical  constraint,  by  removing  from  him  all 
possible  means  of  intoxication ;  or  I  may  operate  by 
encouragement  and  example,  by  the  influence  of  my  char- 
acter and  life,  by  a  manifestation  of  temperance  and  self- 
denial  in  my  own  person.  In  the  one  case  he  is  acted 
upon  by  mechanical,  in  tlie  other  by  moral,  agency.  If  I 
wish  to  relieve  a  debtor  from  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
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I  may  release  him  by  paying  outright  the  sum  which  he 
owes  ;  or  I  may  persuade  him,  by  my  influence  and  exam- 
ple, to  such  efforts  as  shall  enable  him  eventually  to  clear 
himself.  Again,  I  may  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  by  enforcing  compliance  with  certain  rules,  or 
by  exhibiting  in  my  own  person  a  model  of  the  virtues  I 
wish  to  inculcate.  In  the  one  case,  I  act  mechanically ;  in 
the  other,  morally. 

The  efficacy  of  Christ's  death,  as  I  interpret  it,  is  not  a 
mechanical  operation,  but  a  moral  influence.  It  does  not 
save  men  by  offering  to  Divine  justice  or  Divine  wrath 
an  equivalent  for  punishment,  or  exhibiting  a  vicarious 
righteousness  ;  but  by  making  men  good  and  holy,  and 
thus  reconciling  and  restoring  them  to  God.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  an  action  on  the  Divine  mind,  hut  on  the 
human.  It  does  not  influence  God  to  forgive,  but  influ- 
ences man  to  repent,  and  by  repentance  to  be  renewed  and 
reconciled  to  God.  Its  influence  consists  in  moral  attrac- 
tion. "  If  I  be  lifted  up,  I  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 
In  what,  then,  does  this  attraction  consist  ?  How  is  it  that 
Christ  draws  us  by  his  cross  ? 

1.  He  draws  us,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  love  he  excites 
in  us  as  a  personal  benefactor,  as  a  sufferer  in  our  behalf. 
This  is  the  nearest  and  most  superficial  view  of  the  subject. 
Gratitude  to  Christ,  as  a  personal  benefactor,  is  by  no 
means  the  highest  of  Christian  sentiments.  Yet  it  is  a 
Christian  sentiment.  It  has  a  true  foundation  in  our 
moral  nature,  and  exerts  a  quickening  and  sanctifying 
influence  on  all  the  other  sentiments  and  affections.  The 
veneration  we  experience  for  one  who  has  offered  up  him- 
self for  the  truth,  and  for  human  w^eal,  the  gratitude  we 
feel  to  him  as  a  personal  benefactor,  is  not  only  a  just 
tribute  to  the  object  of  such  sentiments,  but  a  profitable 
and  saving  exercise  of  that  which  is  noblest  and  best  in 
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ourselves.  The  martyr,  who  so  acts  on  us  through  our 
affections,  does  more  by  his  death  to  further  the  ends 
which  he  served,  than  could  have  been  done  by  a  length- 
ened life.  Such  virtue  goes  forth  from  the  death  of  Christ ; 
such  in  kind,  but  greater  in  degree  than  attends  the  death 
of  other  martyrs,  inasmuch  as  his  character  was  more 
exalted,  his  mission  more  extensive,  his  passion  more  sub- 
lime, than  all  else  that  history  records  of  martyr-deeds  and 
martyr-doom.  Other  heroes  are  identified  with  the  limited 
sphere  in  which  and  for  which  they  lived  and  died,  —  at 
most,  with  the  age  and  country  which  they  served ;  but 
Jesus  is  the  hero  of  all  times  and  climes.  So  long  as  the 
Christian  world  endures,  his  name  will  be  the  centre  of 
history,  and  his  sacrifice  will  draw  all  men  to  him.  The 
relation  which  other  martyrs  bear  to  us  personally  is  dis- 
tant and  faint.  We  honor  the  virtues  they  displayed,  we 
acknowledge  the  good  they  accomplished ;  but  it  is  only 
indirectly  and  by  inference  that  we  feel  ourselves  person- 
ally indebted  to  their  lives  and  deaths.  But  the  Christian 
believer  feels  towards  Jesus  a  personal  obligation,  as  if  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  had  had  him  distinctly  in  view,  and 
had  suffered  with  special  reference  to  him,  as  one  who 
should  be  benefited  by  his  ministry  and  death.  To  the 
believing  Christian,  he  is  nearer  tlian  any  character  in  his- 
tory is  or  can  be.  We  are  bound  with  him  in  one  bond, 
leagued  in  one  interest,  and  that,  the  central  interest  of 
human  life.  Herein  consists  the  peculiar  attraction  of 
that  cross,  by  which  the  crucified  draws  his  own.  It  is  no 
stranger,  but  a  brother,  whom  we  see  lifted  up  in  that 
sacred  "  monstrance,"  in  which  the  world's  host  was  eleva- 
ted to  human  view.  The  sacred  heart  that  bled  upon  that 
wood  has  watered  human-kind  with  its  saving  blood,  — 
the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man.  It  was  the  great  and 
divine  brother  "who  bore  our  sins  in  his  own    body  on 
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that  tree,"  and  shed  his  life  to  gather  us  all  into  one  brother- 
hood of  faith  and  love. 

2.  Christ  draws  us  by  exhibiting  in  himself,  on  the 
cross,  the  power  and  beauty  of  a  true  and  divine  humanity. 
Christ,  I  have  said,  is  a  revelation  of  God  in  man  ;  in 
other  words,  of  humanity  re-instated  in  the  likeness  of  the 
Godhead,  in  which  it  was  conceived.  As  the  Son  of  God, 
he  represents  the  Divine ;  as  the  Son  of  Man,  he  is  the 
representative  of  the  human,  —  the  ideal  man  ;  the  visible 
bodying  forth  of  the  perfect  and  divine  humanity.  All 
that  we  behold  in  him  is  essentially  human,  —  human  in 
its  rudiment  and  type  and  idea,  if  not  customary  in  its 
manifestation.  And,  although  providentially,  officially,  he 
occupies  a  place  peculiar  to  himself,  —  psychologically, 
there  was  nothing  in  him  that  is  not,  in  its  germ  and  pos- 
sibility, in  all  men ;  and  which  all,  in  the  full  unfolding  of 
their  humanity,  may  not  hope  to  realize.  Nowhere  but 
in  Jesus  has  our  nature  reached  so  ostensibly  its  true  per- 
fection ;  and,  but  for  him,  we  had  not  known  what  that 
nature  is  in  its  possibility  and  its  calling,  —  its  highest  and 
deepest  capacity  and  strength. 

Many  wise  and  good  have  blessed  the  world  with  their 
living  and  with  their  dying ;  heroes  have  poured  forth 
their  lives  on  the  battlefield,  a  free  libation  for  their 
country's  good ;  confessors  have  given  their  bodies  to  be 
burned,  a  willing  sacrifice  to  truth  ;  sages  have  received,  in 
the  solitude  of  their  prisons,  the  cup  of  death ;  but  no- 
where, as  in  him,  has  Divinity  incarnated  itself.  There  is 
none  in  whom  the  idea  is  so  discriminated  from  earthly 
circumstance,  so  lifted  out  of  its  environment  and  brought 
so  near  to  us,  as  in  Christ.  In  him  we  behold,  as  in  a 
mirror,  what  manner  of  beings  we  are  and  behoove  to  be, — 
our  actual  and  possible  self.  In  his  virtues  we  behold  our 
defects ;   in  his  greatness,  our  littleness  ;    our  weakness  in 
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his  strength.  At  the  same  time,  the  qualities  which  shine 
forth  in  him  reveal  to  us  an  inner  man,  a  Christ  yet 
unformed  in  the  depths  of  the  soul,  which  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  historical  Christ  is  fitted  to  unfold.  Thus,  he, 
in  his  moral  elevation,  draws  after  him  all,  who,  "beholding, 
as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the 
same  image  from  glory  to  glory."  Nowhere  does  the  spir- 
itual supremacy  of  Christ  appear  so  conspicuous  as  in  the 
closing  scene  of  his  earthly  career.  There  we  behold 
the  human  raised  to  its  highest  grandeur,  in  the  final  con- 
quest over  self  and  the  world.  We  need  not  ask  if  other 
martyrs  have  not  borne  as  much,  and  suffered  as  keenly, 
as  the  Son  of  Man.  Enough  that  we  have  here  an  image, 
clear  and  distinct,  of  humanity  triumphant  in  the  last 
extreme,  bearing  all  and  conquering  all  that  man  can 
endure  or  life  inflict.  This  is  not  strength  of  will  oppos- 
ing itself  to  the  power  of  fate,  such  as  ancient  tragedy 
described,  in  the  chained  Prometheus,  as  the  highest  in 
man ;  but  the  deeper  strength  which  springs  from  entire 
subjection  of  the  will  in  willing  endurance.  In  the  con- 
templation of  the  cross,  we  behold  humanity  "  lifted  up 
from  the  earth,"  exalted,  transfigured,  victorious  over  fear 
and  pain  and  every  worldly  ill,  made  perfect  by  suffering, 
by  self-crucifixion  atoned^  —  at  one  with  God.  We  per- 
ceive how  far  this  ideal  of  manhood  transcends  all  others ; 
we  accept  it  as  the  highest  to  which  man  can  attain,  as  the 
deification  of  the  human ;  we  feel  our  human  nature  re- 
newed by  the  blood  of  Christ,  drawn  to  the  crucified  as  its 
apotheosis,  the  realization  of  its  utmost  power. 

3.  Christ  draws  us  by  revealing  with  the  cross  the  true 
significance  of  sorrow,  thus  reconciling  the  soul  to  inevi- 
table ill,  and  persuading  to  the  renunciation  of  the  selfish, 
carnal,  pleasure-seeking,  earth-bound  life.  Man  is  by 
nature  epicurean ;  he  regards  pleasure  as  his  natural  right, 
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evil  as  a  cross  accident,  a  needless  imposition,  instead  of  a 
necessary  element  in  the  scheme  of  things.  So  long  as 
we  indulge  this  view,  we  add  new  poignancy  to  inevitable 
woes,  and  lose  our  life  in  vain  attempts  to  save  it.  Suffer- 
ing is  not  an  accident,  but  a  fixed  part  and  a  necessary 
constituent  of  human  life,  which,  though  we  escape  it  for 
a  season,  we  must  sometime  abide,  and  which  it  is  better 
to  accept  with  patient  endurance  than  to  fight  against  with 
useless  strife.  We  must  be  reconciled  to  sorrow,  before 
we  can  be  truly  reconciled  to  God.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  cross,  that  mystic  symbol  which  God  has  set  up  in 
the  midst  of  human  history,  a  type  of  all  earthly  grief 
and  pain.  To  the  frank  and  reverential  acceptance  of  that 
symbol  we  are  invited  by  the  contemplation  of  Christ  in 
his  humiliation  and  passion.  "  If  any  man  come  to  me, 
and  hate  not  his  own  life,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple ;  and 
whoso  doth  not  bear  his  cross,  and  come  after  me,  cannot 
be  my  disciple."  Closely  connected  with  this  idea  of  self- 
renunciation  is  that  of  sacrifice.  The  death  of  Christ  is  a 
sacrifice,  not  in  the  sense  of  vicarious  satisfaction,  but  of 
self-immolation.  And  this  is  the  meaning  of  all  ritual  sac 
rifice.  The  sacrifices  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature 
in  the  ancient  religions,  Jewish  and  Gentile,  meant  the 
same  thing.  They  were  symbolical.  They  typified,  by 
the  shedding  of  blood,  the  seat  of  the  soul,  the  putting 
away  of  self,  the  seat  of  sin,  —  the  shedding  of  the  selfish, 
sinful  nature  by  which  we  are  separated  from  God,  and 
the  renunciation  of  which  is  atonement  with  him.  This 
idea  the  New  Testament  transferred  from  the  blood  of 
lambs  and  goats  to  the  blood  of  Christ.  "  Now  once  in 
the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared,  to  put  away  sin 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself." 

To  the  sacrifice  of  self,  then,  we  are  exhorted  by  the 
cross   of  Christ.      His  sacrifice  is  only  then  effective  aa 
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atonement  for  us,  when  reproduced,  as  it  were,  in  our  own 
life.  So  long  as  there  remains  in  us  a  principle  of  action 
that  rebels  against  God,  so  long  as  our  wills  are  opposed 
to  his,  so  long  do  we  resist  the  drawing  of  the  cross,  and 
are  unreconciled  to  God  in  Christ.  But  when  we  feel  in 
our  hearts  that  divine  attraction,  and  respond  to  it  with  our 
lives ;  when  self  is  offered  up,  and  the  will  of  God  has  be- 
come to  us  in  theory  the  supreme  good ;  and  our  life,  by 
voluntary  sacrifices  for  duty's  sake,  illustrates  our  theory 
with  practical  obedience,  —  then  we  are  not  only  partakers 
in  the  great  historical  atonement  in  Christ,  but  we,  too, 
according  to  the  grace  that  is  given  us,  atone  for  others, 
and,  as  far  as  our  influence  extends,  become  a  sacrifice  and 
a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  men. 

Christianity  has  been  termed  a  "worship  of  sorrow." 
Whatever  of  truth  or  of  error  there  may  be  in  that 
phrase,  thus  much  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  deepest  in 
Christ  is  best  known  to  those  who,  with  strong  sympathy, 
partake  of  his  passion  and  enter  into  his  death.  Who  bear 
the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  them  is  made  manifest  his 
life.  There  is  one  view  of  life  which  represents  happiness 
as  the  true  end  and  only  good,  which  bids  us  shun  sorrow, 
and  take  our  fill  of  earthly  pleasure.  There  is  another 
view  which  represents  duty  as  the  chief  end  and  good,  and 
teaches  us  to  take  up  the  yoke  of  necessary  ill.  These 
were  the  opposite  views  of  ancient  philosophy,  "  the  Epicu- 
reans and  the  Stoics,"  the  latter  of  which  is  Christian  as 
far  as  it  goes.  But  the  gospel  teaches  a  diviner  wisdom : 
it  teaches  not  only  to  bear  with  patience  inevitable  ill,  but 
vohmtarily  to  renounce  something  of  earthly  pleasure  and 
worldly  possessions  for  the  sake  of  other  and  higher  satis- 
factions, —  our  own  and  others'  spiritual  good.  It  teaches, 
in  a  parable  of  sorrow,  the  mystery  of  life.  It  sets  up  a 
cross  by  the  way,  and  bids  us  crucify  our  love  of  pleasure 
and  of  self 
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Great  is  the  import  of  the  cross  in  the  Christian 
scheme.  Nothing  more  signally  illustrates  the  exterior 
triumph  and  historical  success  of  the  gospel  than  that 
reverend  symbol,  which,  once  abhorred  and  accursed, — 
an  instrument  of  torture,  a  sign  of  guilt  and  an  emblem  of 
shame,  —  has  become  a  glory  and  a  grace  and  an  idol 
of  the  world.  Once  forbidden  within  the  fold  of  civil  walls, 
and  approached  with  horror  and  trembling  through  the 
"  execrable  gates  "  of  cities,  it  has  come  to  flaunt  on  regal 
brows ;  it  crowns  the  solemn  temple ;  it  flames  in  the  bat- 
tle's van ;  it  glitters  on  beauty's  breast ;  it  is  curiously 
carved  in  wood  and  stone ;  it  is  framed  of  jewels  and  gold. 
In  the  centre  of  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  in  Rome,  once 
the  stronghold  of  polytheism,  it  occupies  the  ground  where 
the  followers  of  the  crucified  were  thrown  to  the  lions,  or 
transfixed  with  the  sword.  All  who  behold  it  revere  and 
bless  it.  So  mightily  has  the  name  of  the  crucified  pre- 
vailed over  the  names  and  kingdoms  of  the  world.  The 
symbol  has  triumphed :  how  fares  it  with  the  truth  which 
that  symbol  imports  ?  The  name  has  conquered,  but  what 
of  the  way  and  the  life  ?  The  cross  which  piety  honors, 
and  which  saving  faith  embraces,  is  not  that  which  is  made 
with  hands  and  figured  to  the  eye,  but  that  which  is  borne 
in  the  heart  and  the  life. 

It  was  said  by  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  moderns,  that 
"  only  with  renunciation  can  life  be  truly  said  to  begin.'* 
On  other  grounds,  and  in  quite  another  spirit,  Christ  says, 
"  He  that  seeketh  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth 
his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it."  "  I  beseech  you,  there- 
fore, by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  — 
your  lives  —  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable,  unto 
the  Ix)rd,  which  is  your  reasonable  service.'* 
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Two  theories  of  Human  Nature  are  often  expressed, 
neither  of  which  is  wholly  true,  and  neither  of  which  is 
fully  believed,  even  by  those  who  have  adopted  it  as  their 
own.  One  of  these  theories  Is  that  human  nature  is  whol- 
ly evil ;  the  other  is  that  human  nature  is  wholly  good  and 
perfect.  One  explains  all  the  evil  in  the  world  by  the 
utterly  depraved  natures  of  the  individuals  who  make  up 
society;  the  other  explains  'he  sins  of  the  individual  by 
the  evil  which  he  finds  embodied  in  the  outer  world.  To 
the  one,  each  separate  life  is  a  turbid  stream,  polluting 
the  fair  earth;  to  the  other,  each  new  life  is  a  fountain 
sweet  and  pure,  whose  waters  will  soon  become  polluted 
by  the  mire  through  which  they  flow.  Neither  of  these 
theories  is  fully  believed.  Those  who  insist  most  strongly 
on  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature,  we  find  recogniz- 
ing, in  actual  life,  the  native  virtues  of  the  soul;  while 
those  who  insist  on  the  perfect  purity  of  the  individual 
nature  at  its  birth,  recognize  differences  in  character,  and 
original  predispositions  to  certain  faults  or  vices.  Neither 
of  these  theories  can  be  wholly  true.  If  man  is  wholly 
evil,  whence  the  good  that  is  in  the  world?     If  man  is 
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wholly  good,  whence  the  evil  ?  The  doctrine  of  the  total 
depravity  of  man,  indeed,  confutes  itself.  If  it  is  my  na- 
ture to  do  what  we  call  evil,  then  it  ceases  to  be  evil. 
The  lines  of  Dr.  Watts  suggest  a  truth  that  may  be  ap- 
plied to  every  sphere  of  life.     We  say,  — 

"  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite, 
For  God  hath  made  them  so ; 
Let  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight, 
For  'tis  their  nature  too." 

We  call  a  man  sinful  in  proportion  as  he  lives  like  the 
beasts ;  but  if  that  is  his  nature,  if  God  has  made  him  so,  it 
ceases  to  be  sin.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  a  large  part 
of  this  continent,  as  well  as  of  Europe,  was  once  covered 
with  glaciers.  Scientific  men  formerly  attempted  to  ex- 
plain this  accumulation  of  glacial  ice,  by  showing  how  a 
period  of  intense  cold  might  have  been  brought  upon  the 
earth.  The  colder  the  earth  of  the  past,  the  better,  they 
thought,  they  understood  this  glacial  action.  It  is  now 
known,  that,  in  such  intense  cold,  no  glacier  could  have  been 
formed.  Heat  is  needed  to  cause  such  an  accumulation 
of  vapor  from  the  ocean,  that,  when  it  congealed,  it  should 
settle  down  in  these  almost  inconceivable  masses.  A 
wholly  evil  nature  cannot  sin,  more  than  a  wholly  cold 
world  can  produce  glaciers.  There  is  needed  within  the 
nature  a  principle  or  a  possibility  of  goodness  to  make  sin 
possible. 

If  we  leave  our  theories,  and  look  at  the  world  as  it  is, 
we  find  good  and  evil  side  by  side ;  we  find  even  the  germs 
of  good  and  evil  side  by  side,  in  every  individual  nature. 
Our  problem  is  to  understand  the  relation  in  which  these 
two  elements  stand  to  one  another. 

When  we  look  more  closely,  we  find  that  all  virtues  stand 
in  a  certain  connection  with  one  another.  Together,  they 
form  a  perfect  whole.     Each  is  needed  by  all  the  rest  for 
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their  completeness ;  and  each  needs  all  the  rest,  or  it  is  im- 
perfect. We  can  conceive  of  an  ideal  man  in  which  all 
virtues  exist,  each  in  its  true  proportion,  and  together  form 
a  beautiful  and  complete  unity.  This  possible  perfection 
and  harmonious  co-existence  we  see  to  be  the  plan  after 
which  human  nature  is  shaped.  This  completed  plan  is 
what  we  strive  to  realize  in  our  dreams,  our  romances,  our 
loves  and  aspirations.  We  cannot  conceive,  as  was  just 
stated,  of  a  being  wholly  evil.  We  can  conceive,  and  can- 
not help  conceiving,  of  a  being  wholly  good.  There  is 
thus  the  trace  of  plan  and  system  in  the  goodness,  while 
the  evil  is  only  the  imperfection  and  interruption  of  this 
ideal  plan. 

The  question  now  meets  us.  Is  this  perfect  nature,  of 
which  we  can  trace  the  imperfect  and  scattered  elements, 
ruined  or  incomplete?  AVhen  we  see  these  scattered  human 
virtues,  of  which  no  life  is  wholly  destitute,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  sin  and  wrong,  ennoble  the  world,  are  we  looking 
upon  the  ruins,  the  broken  arches,  the  crumbling  pillars,  of 
a  past  perfection ;  or  are  we  looking  at  the  broad  founda- 
tion and  uprising  columns  of  a  perfection  that  is  yet  to  be  ? 
According  as  we  take  one  or  the  other  of  these  views  is  our 
thought  of  humanity  sad  or  hopeful.  To  many,  the  grand- 
est exhibition  of  human  virtue  can  be  only  sorrowful.  It 
can  remind  them  only  of  the  greatness  of  their  loss.  If  a 
fragment  is  so  fair,  what  must  have  been  the  original  mag- 
nificence? Not  merely  do  they  wander  among  ruins;  these 
ruins  are  blasted  by  a  curse.  It  was  the  bolt  of  the  wrath 
of  God  that  scattered  the  fair  structure ;  and  whatever  re- 
mains, however  beautiful  at  first  sight,  is  yet  scarred  by  the 
mark  of  his  anger.  To  others,  the  virtues  of  human  life 
have  a  grace  and  a  joy  that  are  not  in  themselves.  They 
are  not  merely  lovely:  they  are  the  prophecies  of  the 
grander  loveliness  that  is  to  come.     The  world  is  to  them 
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no  ruin  blasted  and  accursed.  Thej  see  the  city  of  God 
slowly  forming  itself  out  of  the  chaos ;  and  they  see,  above 
all,  the  smile  of  God's  blessing. 

We  can  determine  which  of  these  theories  is  true,  only 
by  considering  the  arguments  upon  which  they  rest.  The 
belief  that  human  nature  is  a  ruin,  blasted  by  the  curse  of 
God,  rests  upon  the  story  of  the  fall  of  man,  as  it  is  re- 
lated in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  supported  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  other  nations,  that  speak  of  a  golden  age  in  the 
distant  past.  What  is  the  element  of  human  nature,  from 
which  springs  the  tendency  to  this  backward  looking  glance, 
by  which  individuals,  as  well  as  races,  turn  so  often  with 
sad  longing  to  their  early  years,  we  need  not  here  inquire  ; 
neither  is  there  a  necessity  for  examining  the  authority  of 
the  passage  in  Genesis  to  wliich  reference  has  been  made. 
The  incident  of  the  speaking  serpent,  and  of  the  formation 
of  woman  from  a  rib  taken  out  of  the  side  of  Adam,  would 
seem  to  remove  this  narration  from  the  sphere  of  literal 
history.  The  name  of  the  "  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil "  —  a  tree  which  grows  only  in  the  gardens  of  the 
soul  —  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  story  was  not  origi- 
nally intended  to  be  received  as  historic  fact;  w^iile  the 
yielding  of  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  very  first  temptation 
would  show  that  they  could  not  have  been  originally  very 
different  from  the  weakest  of  their  descendants.  The  Greek 
legend  of  Pandora  is  commonly  related,  as  if  Pandora 
brought,  in  a  chest,  to  man,  all  the  evils  of  life.  The  genu- 
ine legend  was  different.  Man,  it  relates,  had  all  the  evils 
of  life  locked  up  in  a  box,  from  which  they  could  not  escape. 
Pandora  persuaded  him  to  lift  the  lid,  and  they  came  forth, 
and  filled  the  earth  with  grief  and  terror.  Such  is  the  true 
conception  of  the  fall  of  man,  in  contrast  with  the  one 
commonly  held.  The  heart  of  man  was  the  sealed  chest, 
which  contained  all  sins  and  woes.     Temptation  could  not 
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bring  tliera.  It  could  onlj  persuade  man  to  lift  the  fatal 
lid.  The  story  of  the  fall  has  a  sublime  truth  and  signifi- 
cance ;  but  its  truth  does  not  lie  on  the  plane  of  history, 
and  its  significance  does  not  concern  the  hard  facts  which 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the  human 
race. 

For  the  belief  that  human  nature  is  not  ruined,  but  in- 
complete, we  have  the  unvaried  testimony  of  history,  so 
far  as  history  has  traced  the  course  of  human  development. 
History  is,  indeed,  and  always  will  be,  imperfect.  It  has 
not  reached,  and  probably  never  will  reach,  the  beginning 
of  the  life  of  man  upon  the  earth.  But,  so  far  as  it  has 
penetrated  backward,  it  has  found  itself  tending  towards 
the  savage  or  barbarous  state ;  and  the  earliest  traces  of 
human  presence  are  the  traces  of  savage  or  barbai'ous 
life.  Even  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  describes  the  fair 
beginning  of  human  history,  shows  traces  of  a  preceding 
polytheism.  Its  very  words,  the  words  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Creator  himself,  are  half-converted  heathen.  The 
conception  is  monotheistic;  but  the  language,  "Let  us  make 
man  in  our  image,"  is  polytheistic.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  historic  detail  or  discussion.  I  know  the  mystery  which 
broods  over  the  first  life  of  man  upon  the  earth.  What 
agencies  of  creation  or  of  elevation  were  at  work,  it  is  not 
for  us,  at  present,  to  say.  It  is  only  a  flippant  conceit 
that  can  give  unhesitating  judgment.  We  can  only  say, 
that,  so  far  as  known  facts  can  be  laid  hold  of,  the  history 
of  the  human  race  has  been  a  progressive  one.  We  can 
take  this  for  a  certainty ;  while  the  assumption  of  a  fall, 
from  the  effects  of  which  this  progress  is  a  slow  emerging, 
is  purely  hypothetical,  and  may  be  left  out  of  the  account, 
until  we  have  some  historical  ground  to  sustain  it. 

If  it  be  true,  as  history  represents,  that  the  race  of 
man  is  progressing  from  a  state  of  savage  and  barbarous 
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life  to  a  life  of  love  and  knowledge,  to  the  refinements  of 
civilization,  and  to  the  inspiration  of  Christianity,  we  have 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  min- 
gled good  and  evil  in  life.  We  should  be  prepared  to  find 
all  the  wrong  and  the  violence  that  we  do  find.  From  half- 
civilized  savages  what  more  could  we  expect?  The  law  of 
hereditary  descent,  which  is  elsewhere  so  powerful,  cannot 
be  disregarded  here.  We  find  even  in  our  household  pets 
traces  of  the  wild  life  of  their  remote  ancestors ;  and  we 
must  believe  that  only  very  slowly  would  the  tendencies 
inwrought  by  ages  of  barbarous  life  be  eliminated  from 
the  very  structure  of  the  race.  Then,  too,  our  habits  of 
thought,  our  prejudices,  our  habits  of  feeling,  our  forms 
of  government,  our  literature,  our  theologies,  are  all  of 
the  past.  Each  generation  has  its  successor  in  its  train- 
ing, and  it  has  been  so  from  the  beginning.  Very  slowly, 
then,  can  humanity  have  moved  along  its  way.  Moreover, 
as  this  elevation  of  the  race,  and  of  the  individuals  that 
compose  it,  depends  upon  a  moral  purpose ;  whenever  this 
purpose  is  temporarily  missing,  there  will  be  a  lapse,  a 
sliding-back,  so  that  the  ground  won  will  have  to  be  won 
over  asjain.  This  is  the  disturbin^j  effect  of  sin  in  human 
history,  —  of  sin  which  is  the  close-following  shadow  of 
freedom. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  no  rose-colored  view  of 
human  nature.  It  recognizes  all  its  faults,  its  vices,  its 
sins.  It  recognizes  the  hard  selfishness  which  forms  so 
great  an  element  even  in  our  most  advanced  society.  But 
it  recognizes  also  the  virtues  of  humanity.  It  has  a  place 
for  all  the  flashes  of  nobility  and  of  self-sacrificing  heroism, 
which  have  glorified,  at  however  rare  intervals,  the  history 
of  every  race.  It  has  a  place  for  those  individuals  who 
seem  to  us  perfect,  who  are  tliemselves  the  prophecies  and 
the  exemplars  of  the  coming  completeness  of  that  common 
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nature  of  which  they  are  partakers.  It  has  a  place  for  the 
scattered  and  often  hidden  beginnings  and  hints  of  a  better 
nature,  which  we  find  even  in  the  most  depraved.  Still 
more,  it  recognizes  the  royal  claims  and  bearing  of  vir- 
tue, wherever  it  appears,  and  the  homage  which  the  lowest 
and  the  vilest  pay  to  it.  Virtue  does  not  appear  upon  the 
earth  as  vanquished  or  dethroned.  Its  dignity  is  not  tra- 
ditional, due  by  courtesy  to  its  past  supremacy.  Virtue, 
wherever  it  appears,  feels  itself  young  and  strong,  the  heir 
of  the  world ;  and  men  recognize,  by  a  certain  instinctive 
prescience,  the  reality  of  its  coming  power. 

We  need  hardly  ask,  whether  the  belief  that  human 
nature  is  a  melancholy  ruin  of  the  past,  or  that  it  is  indeed 
as  yet  incomplete,  but  sublime  already  with  the  grandeur  of 
its  coming  perfection,  falls  in  best  with  the  tendencies  and 
instincts  of  the  present.  The  theory  that  human  nature  is 
a  ruin  might  have  been  believed,  indeed,  among  the  corrup- 
tions that  marked  the  period  when  the  Roman  Empire 
was  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  men  fancied  that  the  world 
itself  was  hastening  to  its  end.  It  might  be  believed, 
perhaps,  even  now,  in  the  old  world,  where  tradition  still 
controls  the  lives,  if  not  the  hearts,  of  men.  It  might  be 
believed  at  other  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  but 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  in  the  midst  of  the  untram 
melled  thought  and  the  fresh  springing  life  of  this  new 
world,  such  a  doctrine  can  have  neither  place  nor  power. 
It  lies  athwart  the  course  of  all  the  ideas  and  principles 
which  mark  the  present.  Faith  in  man  is  the  form,  which, 
in  the  present  age,  faith  in  God  pre-eminently  takes.  Men 
once  fancied  that  they  honored  God  by  degrading,  in  their 
thought,  the  nature  of  man.  Now  men  can  find  no  better 
way  of  honoring  God  than  by  recognizing  the  traces  of  the 
reflection  of  his  perfections,  however  faint  and  scattered,  in 
the  human  soul.     All  the  great  movements  of  the  present 
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rest  on  this  faith  in  human  nature.  The  world  is  slowly 
becoming  democratic.  In  remote  nations  and  in  divers 
ways,  we  find,  the  principle  of  democracy  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  ruling  power.  In  this  nation,  it  is  fully 
recognized  in  theory,  however  imperfectly  in  fact,  as  the 
one  central  and  fundamental  principle ;  and  democracy  can 
have  no  other  basis  than  faith  in  human  nature.  Even  the 
church  in  America,  which  involves  the  most  delicate  and 
the  loftiest  relations  of  the  soul,  rests  upon  a  popular 
basis.  No  matter  what  the  professed  belief  of  any  church 
may  be ;  when  it  throws  itself,  fully  and  unreservedly, 
upon  the  people  for  its  support,  it  shows  that  it  has  faith  in 
the  people,  in  those  religious  instincts  which  are  its  only 
firm  foundation,  in  that  love  of  the  highest  which  seeks  to 
embody  itself  in  outward  form  and  service. 

This  faith  in  human  nature  is  not  merely  faith  in  what 
it  is,  but  still  more  faith  in  what  it  is  to  be.  The  only 
basis  of  reform  must  be  the  belief,  that  what  can  now  get 
a  footing,  however  slight,  will  hereafter  stand  on  a  founda- 
tion which  cannot  be  shaken.  You  leave  your  boat  on  the 
sloping  beach,  just  where  the  ripples  of  the  ebbing  tide 
can  lap,  though  they  cannot  float  it.  Do  you  not  fear  that 
it  will  be  swept  away  ?  You  know  that  the  waves,  which 
now  just  float  about  it,  in  a  few  moments  will  not  reach  it ; 
that  they  will  sink  away,  and  leave  it  every  moment  further 
inland.  Such  confidence  do  we  have  in  whatever  embodies 
the  purest  principles  of  right.  If  it  can  obtain  a  foothold, 
we  are  secure.  The  wrong  and  prejudice  that  threaten  it, 
that  almost  sweep  it  from  its  foundation,  we  know  will 
recede  in  an  ebb  that  will  be  succeeded  by  no  flood-tide, 
and  leave  it,  not  merely  unmoved,  but  unthreatened. 

The  belief,  that  human  nature  is  not  ruined,  although  as 
yet  incomplete,  involves  the  fairest  promise  of  the  future- 
When  we  look  backward  only,  we  might  feel  proud  of  our 
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attainments:  when  we  look  forward,  we  are  humbled. 
The  mountain-side  is  not  half  scaled.  When  we  look 
down,  we  grow  giddy  with  the  height  that  we  have 
reached;  but  when  we  look  up,  and  see  the  summit  as  far 
removed  in  appearance  as  if  we  had  not  begun  to  climb, 
our  dizzy  pride  leaves  us.  The  philanthropy,  the  science, 
the  civilization,  of  the  future  will  excel  ours,  as  ours 
does  the  past.  Compare  Christianity  with  Christ,  and  you 
will  see  the  difference  between  the  Christianity  of  the  pres- 
ent and  that  of  the  future. 

The  truth  we  are  considering  applies  to  the  individual  as 
well  as  to  the  race.  The  most  sunken  soul  is  not  a  hope- 
less ruin ;  the  loftiest  is  not  yet  complete.  Channing  seems 
to  us  a  perfect  man.  Yet  Channing  drew  his  strongest 
faith  in  immortality  from  the  prophecy  of  completeness, 
contained  in  the  unfinished  plan  even  of  his  own  being. 

Who  does  not  feel  within  himself  like  hints  of  what  he 
might  be,  but  is  not?  What  character  can  we  become 
familiar  with,  which  does  not  give  us  hints  of  what  it  was 
meant  to  be,  but  is  not  yet  ?  Even  from  what  we  see, 
we  can  guess  at  the  ideal  which  that  particular  charac- 
ter is  meant  to  reach.  Or,  when  we  cannot  find  this  in 
ourselves  and  others,  we  find  it  in  our  thought  of  Jesus. 
It  does  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but  we  know  that 
we  shall  be  like  him.  Let  us,  then,  strive  after  the  highest 
and  the  best.  Let  us  take  nothing  less  than  Christ  him- 
self for  our  pattern  ;  knowing,  that,  though  our  natures  are 
imperfect,  they  are  not  deserted  by  the  loving  inspiration 
of  God,  and  that  we  are  meant  to  grow  up,  in  all  things, 
unto  Ilim  who  is  our  Head. 
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BY   REV.    R.   P.   STEBBINS,   D.D. 


In  this  age  of  intense  activity,  —  accumulating  riches 
with  feverish  anxiety,  extending  the  boundaries  of  science 
in  all  directions  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  dispensing 
charities  with  a  profusion  akin  to  the  Divine  beneficence,  — 
there  is  danger  of  disregarding  and  forgetting  our  con- 
nection with  the  unseen  and  eternal.  Man  is  not  only  an 
efficient  actor  :  he  is  an  abundant  receiver.  Influences  flow 
into  him  as  well  as  out  of  him.  Heavenly  dews  descend 
upon  the  soul  as  well  as  upon  the  soil.  Man  aspires  as 
well  as  plans.  He  is  conscious  of  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  of  the  material.  He  is  conscious  of  his  dependence  as 
well  as  of  his  strength.  He  lifts  his  soul  in  prayer 
as  well  as  his  hand  in  labor.  He  feels  his  kinship  with  the 
skies.  "Alone,  of  all  earthly  beings,"  says  an  eminent 
statesman,  "  man  prays.  Among  his  moral  instincts,  there 
is  none  more  natural,  more  universal,  more  invincible,  than 
prayer.  The  child  cherishes  it  with  a  warm  earnestness. 
The  old  flee  to  it  as  to  a  refuge  against  decay  and  loneli- 
ness. Prayer  rises  spontaneously  upon  young  lips  which 
can  hardly  lisp  the  name  of  God,  and  upon  dying  lips 
too  feeble  to  pronounce  it.  Among  all  peoples,  celebrated 
or  obscure,  civilized  or  barbarous,  one  encounters  at  every 
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step  acts  and  forms  of  invocation.  Everywhere  where 
man  lives,  in  certain  circumstances,  at  certain  hours,  un- 
der the  control  of  certain  impulses  of  the  soul,  the  eyes 
are  raised,  hands  are  joined,  knees  are  bent,  to  implore 
or  give  thanks,  to  adore  or  deprecate.  With  transport  or 
with  trembling,  publicly  or  in  the  privacy  of  his  heart, 
man  betakes  himself  to  prayer  in  the  last  resort,  to  fill  the 
emptiness  of  his  soul,  or  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  his  lot : 
it  is  in  prayer  that  he  seeks,  when  every  thing  else  fails 
him,  support  in  his  feebleness,  consolation  in  his  griefs,  and 
hope  for  his  virtue.'*  The  soul  as  naturally  pours  itself 
in  prayer  as  the  mountain  bird  warbles,  or  the  mountain 
spring  overflows.  The  religious  experience  of  all  ages 
and  nations  is  indeed  redolent  with  devotion  and  prayer. 
Jesus  not  only  consecrated  the  mountain  and  the  desert  by 
his  prayers,  but  he  prayed  with  his  disciples.  Paul  and 
Silas  made  the  prison  a  temple  by  their  prayers.  Prayer 
was  made  without  ceasing  by  the  saints.  At  the  grave ; 
by  the  bed  of  the  dying ;  in  the  chamber  of  sickness  ;  in 
the  hour  of  separation  when  friends  were  parted ;  in  the  day 
of  return  which  welcomed  them  home ;  in  festive  hours, 
when  the  heart  was  joyous,  and  the  day  bright ;  in  sor- 
row, when  the  spirit  fainted  and  the  heart  was  riven ;  in 
every  condition  of  retirement  and  society,  of  hope  and  fru- 
ition, of  prosperity's  blessing  or  adversity's  blight ;  every- 
where where  there  was  a  blessing  to  seek  or  be  grateful 
for,  a  want  felt  and  to  be  supplied,  —  there  was  the  place, 
then  was  the  hour,  for  prayer. 

I  know,  that  some  persons,  especially  the  young,  think 
there  is  a  shadow,  a  sadness,  covering  the  hour  of  prayer. 
As  well  might  one  speak  of  sadness  when  the  child  pours 
its  griefs  into  its  mother's  bosom,  and  finds  relief;  or  floods 
her  ears  with  tones  of  joy,  and  deepens  and  lengthens 
its  bliss  thereby.      I  know    that   when   sin   has  mottled 
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tJie  soul's  whiteness,  and  conscience  accuses  us  of  wrong, 
the  petition  for  forgiveness  falters  on  our  lips,  and  we 
look  up  timidly,  speak  tremblingly,  still  in  hope,  still  in 
faith ;  but  the  nearer  we  approach  the  mercy-seat,  the 
greater  our  assurance,  the  warmer  our  fervor,  till  the  hesi- 
tating petition  for  pardon  is  changed  into  ardent  gratitude 
for  acceptance.  As  the  erring  child  hesitates  and  halts  as 
it  approaches  its  father  whom  it  has  wronged,  and  shrinks 
and  trembles  as  it  implores  forgiveness,  looking  timidly  up 
into  his  face,  rendered  indistinct  by  its  tears,  to  read  the 
expression  of  acceptance  or  rejection,  yet  at  last  rushes 
confidingly  and  joyfully  into  his  extended  arms,  and, 
thrilled  with  delight,  reposes  on  his  bosom  as  it  sees  the 
benignant  smile  and  hears  the  encouraging  word ;  so  the 
sinning  soul  may  feel  sad,  and  tremble  and  hesitate,  when 
at  a  distance  he  resolves  to  seek  his  Father's  house  and 
blessing,  and  sees  the  green,  fresh  fields,  and  the  paternal 
mansion,  and  the  open  door,  and  the  Infinite  Father  from 
afar :  but,  when  he  approaches,  his  fears  diminish  as  the 
distance  diminishes,  till  his  sobs  of  penitence  are  changed 
into  outpourings  of  trust  and  of  gratitude.  No :  the  hour 
of  prayer  is  not  an  hour  of  sadness ;  the  place  of  prayer  is 
not  a  place  of  darkness :  it  is  an  hour  of  deep  and  holy 
peace  and  joy ;  it  is  a  place  of  transfiguration  bathed  in 
light  from  Heaven.  Calmness,  serenity,  usually  fill  the 
soul.  Sometimes,  however,  the  billows  of  sorrow  may  so 
break  over  us  that  sharp  agony  may  pain  us ;  but  angels 
will  visit  us,  as  they  did  Jesus,  and  still  the  storm,  and  give 
us  peace.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  our  joy  may  be  so  deep, 
so  thrilling,  that  ecstasy  may  fill  the  hour  and  heart;  but, 
after  we  have  poured  our  gushing  gratitude  into  the  in- 
clining ear  of  the  Father,  a  serene,  a  tranquil  joy  suc- 
ceeds our  exultation.  This  is  one  of  the  eminent  blessings 
of   prayer :    it    gives    serenity,    calmness,    peace,   trust, 
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after  the  anxieties  of  expectancy,  the  exultations  of  sue 
cess,  the  agonies  of  sorrow  and  bereavement.  And  such 
hours  are  the  most  precious.  The  deepest  and  most  de- 
sirable and  most  permanent  joy  is  not  where  the  laughter 
and  song  are  loudest..  These  are  superficial  and  tem- 
porary. These  are  ripples,  eddies,  on  the  surface  of 
joy,  showing  its  shallowness,  not  its  depths.  "We  are  al- 
ways pensive  and  thoughtful  when  we  are  most  happy. 
As  the  tidal  wave  climbs  up  the  shore,  hour  by  hour, 
when  not  a  ripple  ruffles  the  surface  of  the  water  till  it 
fills  and  floods  every  waiting  pool  and  winding  inlet ;  so 
the  serene  joys  of  devotion,  though  no  music  murmurs 
on  the  lips,  no  laughter  sparkles  in  the  eye,  bathe  and 
refresh  the  thirsty  recesses  of  the  aspiring  soul. 

I  say,  then,  that  the  hour  of  prayer  is  a  pleasant  hour : 
it  is  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  as  the  gentle 
dew  upon  the  thirsty  plant. 

But  why  ?  wherefore  ?  What  is  prayer,  that  it  will 
make  us  thus  tranquil  and  joyous,  thus  calm  and  trustful  ? 
Wliat  is  prayer,  that  it  purifies  and  exalts  us,  helps  us  to 
live  worthily  and  hopefully  ?  What  is  it,  that  the  young 
should  kneel  in  their  buoyancy  and  brightness  ;  that  the 
joyful  should  gather  at  its  shrine,  and  offer  thanksgiving  ; 
that  the  sad  should  look  upward,  and  dry  their  tears  ;  that 
morning  should  be  welcomed  by  its  voice,  and  evening 
made  fragrant  by  its  incense  ? 

To  pray  is  to  ask  for  what  we  need,  to  return  thanks 
for  what  we  receive,  to  implore  forgiveness  for  our  sins. 
It  is  to  seek  guidance  in  difficulty,  strength  in  weakness, 
wisdom  in  ignorance,  aid  in  duty.  It  is  to  invoke  a  bless- 
ing upon  past  endeavors,  and  help  in  future  undertakings : 
it  is  to  commit  ourselves,  and  all  whom  we  love,  trustfully 
to  our  heavenly  Father's  care.  Prayer  is  not  a  cold, 
formal  repetition  of  words,  at  set  times,  in  set  tones,  in 
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consecrated  places.  It  is  the  gushing-up  of  the  soul's 
desires,  the  overflowing  of  the  soul's  gratitude,  the  strug- 
gling confession  of  its  short-comings,  the  expression  of  its 
resolves,  its  consecrations.  It  is  an  irrepressible  sense  of 
want  seeking  supplies  from  the  Infinite  Fulness.  It  is 
aspiration  climbing  along  the  craggy  pathways  to  the  Foun- 
tain of  all  joys  and  fruitions. 

"Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire, 
Uttered  or  unexpressed ; 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 
That  trembles  in  the  breast. 

Prayer  is  the  burden  of  a  sigh, 

The  falling  of  a  tear, 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye, 

AVhen  none  but  God  is  near." 

Emotions  may  take  the  place  of  speech,  and  aspiration  of 
petition. 

When  prayer  is  offered  unitedly  in  the  congregation, 
the  penitence,  the  gratitude,  the  petition,  are  embodied 
in  words  by  him  who  leads  the  devotions,  so  that  all 
hearts  can  join  in  one  request,  utter  one  tlianksgiving ; 
and  thus  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  But, 
when  one  prayeth  alone,  all  form  is  disregarded,  and  man 
speaketh  freely  to  his  heavenly  Father.  No  other  voice 
is  to  join  with  his,  no  other  hearts  are  to  be  lifted  heaven- 
ward by  his  devotions.  His  words,  if  words  he  uses,  are 
his  own.  All  restraint  is  removed.  The  filial  spirit  over- 
flows and  enjoys.  In  a  word,  which  comprehends  all  and 
expresses  all,  prayer  is  a  child's  intercourse  with  its  pa- 
rent,—  so  free,  so  confiding,  so  joyous,  so  natural. 

I  need  not  pause  here,  and  ask  if  this  is  not  an  elevat- 
ing, refining,  gratifying  service,  —  a  holy  privilege  as  well 
as  a  sacred  dnty.  Is  it  strange  that  men  should  pray? 
Is  it  wonderful  even  that  prayer  should  sometimes  become 
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a  superstition,  and  its  form  a  charm?  So  natural,  so  spon- 
taneous is  it,  that  the  wonder  the  rather  is  that  men  do  not 
pray  always  and  everywhere.  It  is  wonderful,  passing 
strange,  that  one  can  doubt  and  hesitate,  and  refuse  to 
pray ;  that  he  can  do  such  violence  to  his  nature  as  to  sup- 
press its  aspirations  heavenward,  and  restrain  the  word  of 
devotion  which  rushes  to  his  lips.  This  is  wonderful :  this 
is  strange. 

This  fact  teaches  us  why  we  should  pray.  It  is  because 
we  cannot  help  it^  unless  we  do,  or  have  already  done,  a 
grievous  wrong  to  our  natures.  These  upward  yearnings 
must  be  gratified,  these  aspirations  heavenward  must 
ascend,  the  necessity  of  aid  must  be  relieved,  or  the  soul, 
through  all  its  vital  tissues,  will  feel  the  wrong.  How  low 
must  one  have  sunk  who  never  feels  them  !  How  the 
turbid  currents  of  worldliness  and  appetite  must  have  torn 
in  their  fury,  and  clogged  in  their  foulness,  all  the  tissues 
of  that  spirit  which  neither  feels  gratitude  for  success,  nor 
a  disposition  to  express  it  if  felt ;  who  neither  recognizes, 
nor  if  recognized  will  acknowledge,  the  presence  and 
providence  of  God  in  his  blessings  or  his  sorrows ;  who 
lives  an  orphan  under  the  very  shadow  of  his  Father's 
protecting  hand !  God  in  mercy  quicken  such  hearts,  un- 
seal such  eyes,  that  they  may  behold  his  presence  and  feel 
his  care ! 

I  go  further  than  this.  I  not  only  affirm  that  prayer  is 
a  natural  act  of  man,  and  that  to  restrain  prayer  would 
be  doing  violence  to  his  highest  nature :  I  say  also,  that 
this  spirit  of  devotion  must  be  nurtured  to  be  healthy, 
to  be  preserved  even.  As  to  all  other  emotions  and 
affections,  so  to  this  neglect  brings  disease,  feebleness,  ex- 
tinction. Exercise,  indulgence,  is  the  life  of  the  emotions. 
We  must  aspire,  or  we  shall  grovel.  We  must  pray 
filially,  or  we  shall  pray  profanely.     We  must  adore,  or 
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we  shall  blaspheme.  We  must  soar  where  the  seraphs 
sing,  or  we  shall  sink  where  the  serpents  hiss.  If  a  de- 
vout, a  grateful  spirit  is  natural  and  holy,  then  it  becomes 
a  duty,  a  necessity,  to  watch  its  inspirations,  to  diligently 
cherish  every  devotional  impulse,  and  pour  our  souls  in 
prayer  when  the  spirit  breathes  upon  us. 

More  than  this :  We  should  pray  because  devotion  is 
the  mother  of  other  virtues,  consecrates  all  virtues.  It 
makes  fragrant  other  services  of  heart  and  hand,  as  the 
cedar-tree  perfumes  all  the  grove.  It  clarifies  the  intel- 
lect and  warms  the  heart ;  it  invigorates  resolution  and 
insures  performance ;  it  repels  temptation  and  inspires 
goodness.     Let  experience  speak. 

Here  is  a  man  about  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the 
day.  He  has  laid  his  plans,  and  is  about  to  execute  them. 
He  is  to-day  going  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness 
and  ignorance  of  his  neighbor,  and  wrong  him  of  both  es- 
tate and  reputation,  not  in  violation  of  law,  but  according 
to  law,  —  according  to  its  letter,  not  according  to  its  spirit. 
The  hour  of  prayer  comes.  He  prays :  he  asks  a  blessing 
on  the  day's  duties  and  labors ;  he  hesitates ;  he  pauses. 
"  Pray  for  hardness  and  deceit  ?  pray  for  aid  from  the  Fa- 
ther to  wrong  his  child  ?  "  Never,  never  !  llie  scheme 
is  abandoned,  the  stain  on  the  soul's  whiteness  bleached  by 
repentance.  The  transaction,  when  seen  in  the  light  of 
the  Father's  countenance,  is  transformed  from  attractive- 
ness to  repulsiveness,  from  lawfyJ  barter  to  a  brother's 
robbery. 

Again  :  Here  is  one  who  has  been  wronged,  —  deeply, 
sorely  wronged,  —  and  he  not  only  has  not  forgiven  the 
wrong,  he  is  seeking  revenge,  not  recompense  ;  he  is  plot- 
ting how  he  may  take  it.  He  discovers  a  way ;  and  he 
exults,  that,  before  the  next  day's  sun  goes  down,  he  shall 
taste   the  sweets  of  retaliation,  give  in  full  measure  in- 
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jury  for  injury.  Before  he  closes  his  eyes  in  sleep, 
he  prays  for  protection,  for  forgiveness.  The  words  of 
that  simple  yet  comprehensive  prayer  of  our  Saviour  are 
on  his  lips :  "  Forgive  me  my  trespasses  as  I  forgive  those 
who  trespass  against  me."  —  "What!  is  this  the  ground  of 
pardon  ?  How  can  I  thus  pray  ?  Is  it  not  solemn  mock- 
ery to  pray  for  forgiveness  if  I  do  not  forgive  ?  to  seek  for 
mercy  when  I  show  no  mercy  ? "  The  burning  passion 
cools  ;  the  cherished  revenge  is  cast  out ;  the  victim  of  his 
hatred  becomes  the  object  of  his  pity  and  forgiveness  ;  and 
80  prayer  repels  the  tempter,  rescues  from  wrong-doing. 

He  who  daily  prays  must  live  virtuously.  I  do  not  say, 
he  who  daily  utters  the  words  and  takes  the  posture  of 
prayer,  but  he  vf ho  prays.  No  man,  living  in  daily  viola- 
tion of  what  he  believes  to  be  the  will  of  his  heavenly 
Father,  can  ask  that  Father's  aid.  AVill  the  evil-doer 
invoke  the  presence  and  the  benediction  of  God  on  his  evil 
deeds  ?  Never,  till  his  nature  is  inverted,  and  all  his 
moral  instincts  are  dead.  Prayer,  then,  is  our  refuge  in 
temptation :  we  are  rescued  from  evil-doing  thereby. 

More  than  this :  Prayer  is  more  than  a  strong-hold  in 
which  we  are  secure. 

"  The  closet  which  the  saint  devotes  to  prayer 
Is  not  his  toAver  only,  but  his  temple, 
Whither  he  goes  for  blessing  anil  renewal." 

We  should  pray  because  the  soul  is  invigorated  by  it.  Our 
good  resolutions  are  strengthened,  our  prostrate  faith  is 
lifted  up.  The  labor  which  seemed  so  difficult  that  we 
shrank  from  it  is  now  undertaken  with  ardor ;  for  the  Om- 
nipotent One  is  our  helper.  Our  loneliness  is  relieved  by 
the  Father's  presence.  We  become  pure  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  presence  of  Infinite  Purity:  all  low,  unworthy, 
selfish  purposes  and  desires  are  put  flir  away  fi'om  us,  and 
loftier,  nobler,  fraternal  desires  and  purposes  take  their 
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place.  And  often,  in  the  hour  of  devotion,  we  find  strength 
to  rise  above  tlie  passions  and  appetites  which  before  and 
elsewhere  had  ruled  us  with  such  despotic  power.  The 
more  pervasive  our  devotion,  the  more  entire  our  self-con- 
trol, the  more  complete  our  self-mastership.  These  are 
the  results  of  prayer  flowing  from  our  nature,  originat- 
ing in  it. 

But  God  is  not  inactive.  He  hel23s  us.  We  are  not 
only  cheered  by  the  consciousness  of  his  approbation, 
but  we  are  lifted  by  his  hand,  taught  by  his  inspiration, 
sanctified  by  his  spirit.  God  gives  while  we  seek.  Is 
not  our  heavenly  Father  more  willing  to  give  good 
gifts  to  those  who  ask  him,  than  earthly  parents  are  to 
give  good  gifts  to  their  children  ?  Do  you  ask  how  he 
can  ?  Has  he  not  the  power,  who  guideth  Arcturus  and 
his  sons,  and  looseth  the  bands  of  Orion?  Has  he  not 
the  blessingj  whose  is  the  earth,  and  the  fulness  thereof, 
and  the  glory  of  the  firmanent  ?  ^'  Will  he  hear  us  ?  " 
Has  he  not  said  it  in  his  word  ?  has  he  not  written  it  on 
the  living  tablet  of  our  hearts?  has  he  not  promised  it 
by  implanting  this  ineradicable  instinct  in  our  souls,  in  all 
souls?  Has  the  infinite  Father  mocked  the  hopes,  the 
trust,  of  his  child  ?  Never,  oh,  never  !  God  answers  our 
prayers.  We  may  be  assured  of  receiving  what  we  ask 
for  in  filial  trust ;  or  what  is  better  than  that  for  which  we 
ask,  when  we  ask  amiss.  Prayer  is  not,  as  the  philoso- 
phers tell  us,  simply  self-excitation,  chafing  the  skin,  irri- 
tating the  throat,  fretting  the  emotions,  the  blessedness  of 
making  moral  muscle  by  struggling  at  our  shoe-latchets  to 
lift  ourselves  to  heaven.  Oh,  no,  no !  it  is  no  such  folly 
as  that.  It  is  asking  favor  of  God ;  and  he  gives  it.  The 
blessing  of  prayer  is  not  simply  improving  our  vocabulary 
of  devotion,  and  hallowing  our  emotions  by  a  thoughtful- 
ness  of  God's  presence.     The  blessing  of  prayer  is  more 
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than  this,  mucli  more  than  this.  It  is  a  gift  bestowed  be- 
cause it  was  sought,  and  so  in  our  weakness  we  are  made 
strong.  God  breathes  upon  the  upward-looking  spirit,  and 
we  are  refreshed.  As  a  child  does  not  ask  its  father  for 
a  favor  simply  from  the  pleasure  of  being  in  its  father's 
presence,  and  addressing  him  ;  so  God's  child  does  not  pray 
simply  for  the  joy  which  the  privilege  gives,  but  for  the 
blessing  which  the  Father  has  promised  to  bestow  upon 
those  who  ask  him.* 

When  should  we  pray,  tjien,  if  such  is  the  blessed- 
ness, such  the  spirit,  of  prayer  ?  We  should  pray  when 
we  feel  our  need ;  when  the  trials  of  life  press  upon  us, 
and  we  want  help ;  when  the  blessings  of  life  are  heaped 
upon  us,  and  gratitude  rises  to  our  lips.  When  adversity 
overtakes  us,  let  us  pray  for  courage;  when  prosperity 
showers  abundance,  let  us  offer  thanksgiving ;  when  morn- 
ing dawns,  let  us  implore  aid  in  our  duties ;  when  evening 
darkens,  let  us  seek  forgiveness  for  the  wrong,  acceptance 
of  the  right,  and  protection  in  our  sleep.  In  the  retire- 
ment of  solitude,  let  us  pray  :  there,  the  flame  of  devotion 
burns  most  steadily,  most  purely,  and  ascends  to  heaven 
most  swiftly.  But  we  may  pray  elsewhere.  In  the  midst 
of  toil,  we  may  send  up  a  devout  aspiration,  offer  a  hearty 
thanksgiving.  But  he  who  prays  nowhere  else  save  in 
the  crowd,  under  the  burden  of  toil,  amidst  the  tumult  of 
the  multitude,  will  find  his  offering  poor  and  his  incense 
earthly.     Solitude  must  often  be  sought,  that  fresh  fire 

*  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  respecting 
the  object  of  prayer,  to  whom  our  prayers  should  be  addressed  Our 
blessed  Lord  has  taught  all  who  are  willing  to  be  taught,  "Pray  to  thy 
Father." — "After  this  manner  pray  ye,  Our  Father."  —  "In  that  day  ye 
shall  ask  me  nothing :  verily,  verilj',  I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you."  —  "For  this  cause," 
Bays  Paul,  "  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Let  this  suffice 
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from  heaven  may  descend,  and  kindle  the  sacrifice.  But 
we  need  not  always  pray  there.  Surrounded  by  the 
clamor  of  the  world,  the  din  of  business,  the  shouts  of 
the  rushing  throng,  our  aspirations  may  sometimes  go  up 
gratefully  to  heaven,  as  did  the  cloud  of  incense  from  the 
golden  altar  in  the  temple  on  Moriah,  though  hostile  hosts 
surrounded  it,  and  the  shout  of  battle  rolled  and  rever- 
berated through  its  pillared  courts.  In  the  midst  of  the 
collisions  and  strifes  of  the  market  and  the  court,  the  rum- 
bling of  wheels  and  the  din  of  machinery,  the  expectant 
ear  may  hear  the  answering  words  of  peace  and  deliver- 
ance, as  the  longing,  watching  maiden,  at  the  desperate 
siege  of  Lucknow,  amid  the  thunder  of  artillery,  the 
groans  of  the  wounded,  and  the  cries  of  the  starving, 
caught  the  distant  pibroch  note,  prophecy  and  promise  of 
rescue  and  salvation.  Pray,  then,  everywhere.  Pray 
when  peril  confronts  us,  and  we  faint.  Pray  when  sick- 
ness weakens  us,  and  we  despair.  Pray  at  the  marriage 
where  young  hearts  are  pledged  for  ever. 

"  Kneel  down  by  the  side  of  the  tearful  fair, 
And  strengthen  the  perilous  hour  with  prayer." 

Pray  when  the  young  mother  imprints  the  holy  kiss  on  the 
brow  of  her  first-born  ;  — 

"Hour  of  bliss  when  the  heart  o'erflows 
With  rapture  a  mother  only  knows." 

Pray  when  the  generous  son,  brother,  father,  husband,  go 
forth  from  the  sanctuary  of  home,  to  seek  their  fortune, 
or  discharge  their  duty,  in  distant  fields,  on  distant  seas  ;  — ■ 

"For  the  perils  of  sea  and  perils  of  field 
Sad  harvests  of  sorrow  and  sadness  may  yield." 

Pray  when  the  soul  is  unfolding  its  wings  for  paradise,  -^ 

"And  commend  the  spirit  to  God  who  gave; 
Lifting  the  thoughts  from  the  cold,  dark  grave." 
2 
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Pray  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  when  families  go  up 
to  the  sanctuary  in  company ;  — 

"  For  the  hallowed  hour  that  God  has  blest 
luvites  to  prayer  with  its  welcome  rest." 

Pray  everywhere,  with  all  prayer  and  supplication.  Let 
all  pray  that  sorrow  may  be  turned  into  joy,  and  joy  be 
hallowed  by  gratitude.  Let  all  pray  that  youth  may  be  fra- 
grant with  excellence,  and  age  mature  with  virtue,  that 
both  blossom  and  fruit  may  be  acceptable  to  God  our 
Father. 

"  Child,  amidst  the  flowers  at  play, 
While  the  red  light  fades  away ; 
Mother,  with  thine  earnest  eye, 
Ever  following  silently ; 
Father,  by  the  breeze  of  eve 
Called  the  harvest  work  to  leave ; 
Pray !  ere  yet  the  dark  hours  be, 
Lift  the  eye  and  bend  the  knee." 

Oh !  what  hour  is  there  of  life's  duties  or  life's  joys,  life's 
sorrows  or  life's  successes,  which  does  not  invite  to  prayer  ? 
It  purifies  the  temple  of  the  heart,  which  becomes  thereby 
a  sanctuary  for  the  abode  of  the  Father.  Here,  it  is  true, 
as  we  pilgrims  journey  to  our  rest,  tears  of  penitence 
mingle  with  our  offerings  of  gratitude ;  as  we  climb  the 
heights  of  deliverance,  sighs  are  wafted  upward  with  our 
thanksgivings :  — 

"But  the  ransomed  shout  to  their  glorious  King, 
Where  no  sorrow  shades  the  soul  as  they  sing ; 
A  sinless  and  joyous  song  they  raise, 
And  their  voice  of  prayer  is  eternal  praise." 

Oh,  let  us,  by  devout  prayerfulness,  and  heavenly  aspira- 
tion, and  perpetual  thanksgiving,  be  ready  to  join  them 
in  their  lofty  anthem,  to  mingle  our  incense  of  gratitude 
with  their  chorus  of  praise  I 
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"  We  advise  our  people,  and  especially  our  ministers,  to  read  this  book.  It  is  well 
written  and  able.  Tt  will  be  to  them  a  rich  source  of  instruction.  It  is  the  fairest 
book,  from  a  Unitarian  position,  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  ftme,  though  abun- 
dantly open  to  criticism." —  Congregationalist  (Orthodox),  Boston. 

"  The  author,  a  prominent  Unitarian  clergyman  of  this  city,  reviews,  in  this  worli, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  severally  treats  of  them  from  the  stand- 
point of  James  Freeman  Clarke ;  for  he  makes  no  pretension  that  the  opinions  put 
forth  are  other  than  his  own  private  judgment.  It  ia  well  worth  careful  perusal."  — 
Zion''s  Herald { Methodist),  Boston. 

"  We  have  read  it  with  pleasure,  even  where  its  conclusions  or  proces-ses  do  not 
fully  commend  themselves  to  our  mind.  Dr.  Clarke  writes  with  great  clearness  and 
beauty  and  force.  His  criticisms  are  acute,  his  spirit  conciliatory,  his  method  fair,  his 
expressions  of  faith  definite.  .  .  .  The  volume  is  full  of  matter ;  and  we  commend  it 
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PREFATORY   NOTE. 

[The  fbllowing  was  originally  published  in  1820,  with  the  title,  "  Let- 
ter from  a  Congregationalist  to  a  Friend  on  the  Subject  of  joining  the 
New  Episcopal  Church."  It  was  shortly  after  the  consecration  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  in  Boston,  and  had  reference  to  the  proselyting  attempts 
in  connection  with  that  Society. 

Portions  of  the  article  which  were  local  and  temporary  have  been 
omitted  in  the  present  republication.] 

I  HAVE  duly  received  your  note  of  the  24th  inst.  You 
inform  me  therein,  that  you  have  been  solicited  on  various 
occasions,  and  with  great  urgency,  to  take  a  pew  in  the 
new  Episcopal  Church,  just  consecrated,  in  Common 
Street ;  and  you  request  my  opinion  as  to  what  course 
you  ought  to  pursue.  I  hope  it  is  not  altogether  flattery, 
when  you  tell  me  you  do  this  in  a  reliance  on  my  liber- 
ality ;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  too  confident  in  hoping 
that  you  will  make  candid  but  due  allowance,  for  the  pre- 
judices in  which  you  know  me  to  have  been  brought  up, 
and  under  the  influence  of  which  I  must,  of  course,  speak 
to  you.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  these  congregational  preju- 
dices ;  for,  like  some  other  prejudices,  they  seem   to  be 
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nearly  allied  to  virtues.  It  was  by  the  spirit  of  Congrega- 
tionalism, that  the  first  impulse  was  given,  that  ended  in 
the  settlement  of  our  native  land.  It  was  that  Church 
whose  forms  you  are  now  solicited  to  adopt,  which  tyran- 
nically ejected  our  ancestors  from  their  pulpits  and 
churches  in  England ;  and  when  I  think  of  the  two  thou- 
sand faithful  ministers  of  Christ,  who  were  driven  out 
from  their  charges  in  one  day  by  the  haughty  English 
prelacy,  I  feel  as  if  it  were  almost  a  part  of  national  and 
patriotic  duty  not  to  look  upon  the  question  between  the 
religious  institutions  of  our  ancestors,  and  those  of  the 
hierarchy  which  oppressed,  ejected,  and  exiled  them,  as 
one  of  pure  indifference. 

You  repeat  to  me  in  a  hasty  manner  the  arguments 
which  you  say  have  been  addressed  to  you  to  induce  you 
to  leave  the  church  in  which  you  were  baptized,  of  which 
you  are  a  professing  member,  and  where  you  have  dedi- 
cated your  children  to  the  Christian  faith.  These  argu- 
ments are  some  of  them  purely  ad  captanduniy  thrown  in, 
I  suppose,  as  slight  make-weights  to  turn  an  almost  waver- 
ing scale.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  think  it  necessary  to  say 
any  thing  upon  the  comparative  choice  of  a  place  for 
Christian  worship,  between  a  stone  building  in  Grecian 
taste  and  a  brick  buildinsr  in  no  taste  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  I  rejoice  as  much  as  any  one  in  the  zeal  dis- 
played in  the  erection,  at  great  expense,  of  an  edifice  in 
considerably  better  taste  than  any  that  our  town  can  boast. 
It  diminishes  but  little  my  satisfaction,  that  it  is  Grecian 
without  and  Roman  within ;  and  that,  in  constructing  the 
portico  of  six  columns  instead  of  four,  the  architect  has 
departed,  not  only  from  the  model  of  the  edifice  which  he 
professed  to  take  for  his  guide,  the  little  temple  on  the 
Hissus,  but  has  violated,  I  am  told,  the  express  canon  of 
classic  antiquity,  which  prescribes  four  columns  to  a  por- 
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tico.  I  throw  this  out,  not  from  any  wish  to  do  injustice 
to  the  style  in  which  the  new  church  is  executed,  which  is 
certainly  beautiful,  but  merely  as  a  sort  of  offset  to  the 
appeal  which  has  been  made  to  our  fashionable  community, 
whom  I  have  known  in  other  instances  besides  yours  to 
have  been  urged  to  join  the  Episcopal  Church,  upon  the 
score  of  its  being  "  the  only  one  in  town  in  which  a  man 
of  taste  could  worship." 

For  the  same  reason,  I  shall  say  but  little  of  another 
appeal  which  you  tell  me  has  been  pressed  on  you ;  viz., 
that  the  father  of  your  wife  was  an  Episcopalian.  I 
respect  no  prejudices  more  than  filial  ones,  and  should  be 
grieved  to  say  any  thing  which  might  seem  disrespectful 

to  the  honored  memory  of  Mrs. 's  late  father.     But  I 

suppose  I  may,  without  offence,  call  on  you  to  remember, 
that,  if  your  wife's  father  was  an  Episcopalian,  your  own 
father  was  not.  Since  you  cannot  well  worship  in  two 
places,  it  would  perhaps  be  as  decent,  and  as  conformable 
to  domestic  order,  that  your  wife  should  continue  to  go 
with  you  to  the  church  where  she  has  already  held  up 
her  children  to  be  baptized,  as  that  you  should  leave  that 
church,  for  the  sake  of  following  her  to  a  different  form  of 
worship,  in  which  her  father  was  educated.  Were  this  a 
mere  matter  of  conjugal  courtesy,  I  would  not  be  stiff 
about  it.  If  you  are  willing  to  be  reckoned  with  those 
who  consider  going  to  church  as  going  to  a  fashionable 
exchange,  or  to  a  place  of  entertainment  for  a  weary 
leisure  day,  why  then  it  little  matters  where  you  go,  or 
where  you  do  not  go ;  and,  instead  of  submitting  to  the 
fatigue  and  wearisomeness  of  sitting  an  hour  and  a  half  or 
two  hours  in  any  church,  you  might  attain  the  same  end, 
and  approve  your  courtesy  as  effectually  to  your  wife,  by 
taking  her  down  to  Nahant,  or  up  to  Fresh  Pond.  The 
subject,  I  confess,  is  too  serious  for  this  reply:  it  is  th^ 
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arguments  made  use  of  which  I  ridicule.  Let  me  add, 
moreover,  that,  if  youi:  wife's  father  was  an  Episcopalian, 
her  grandfather  was  a  Congregationalist,  a  stanch  pillar  of 
the  Church  of  our  forefathers,  whose  sacred  rest  it  would 
go  near  to  disturb,  to  hear  that  his  descendants  in  the 
second  generation  were  going  over  to  the  English  Church. 

Let  me  not  be  thought  to  speak  slightingly  of  a  wife's 
scruples.  Wherever  the  case  occurs,  that  a  wife  conscien- 
tiously and  unaffectedly  believes  and  approves  the  doc- 
trines or  worship  of  the  Episcopal  or  any  other  church, 
while  her  husband  as  conscientiously  adheres  to  those  of 
another,  if  she  have  not  freedom  of  spirit  to  obey  the 
Scripture  command,  to  submit  herself  to,  her  husband  as  to 
the  Lord,  then  let  them  worship,  each  in  their  own  church 
and  their  own  way ;  but  do  not,  on  any  account  or  from 
any  consideration,  be  led  to  think  that  so  solemn  a  thing  as 
religious  worship  is  to  be  made  a  subject  of  good-natured 
compliance  and  courtesy. 

And  here,  before  I  proceed  to  communicate  to  you 
those  important  grounds  upon  which  I  think  your  opinion 
ought  to  be  made  up,  I  will  observe,  that  there  seems  to 
me  a  gross  impropriety  in  the  common  language  made  use 
of  on  these  occasions.  To  leave  a  Congregational  and  go 
to  ah  Episcopal  church  is  called  changing  your  place  of 
worship ;  as  if  it  were  the  place  only  which  is  changed, 
while  the  worship  remains  the  same.  This  would  be  a 
language  proper  to  be  used  of  any  one  who  should  emi- 
grate from  the  Park-street  or  the  Essex-street  Church  to 
that  in  Common  Street,  as  the  articles  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  are  known  to  be  so  Calvinistic  (though  honestly 
constructed  with  a  design  of  being  comprehensive  enough 
to  bring  both  orthodox  and  heretic  within  the  fold)  as  to 
have  induced  some  serious  persons  of  Orthodox  faith  to 
join  the  Episcopal  churches.     But  to  those  who  have  not 
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previously  been  imbued  with  Orthodox  doctrines,  it  is  not 
changing  the  place  of  worship  to  desert  our  Congrega- 
tional churches  for  the  Episcopal  ones,  it  is  changing  the 
worship  itself.  It  is  going  to  a  place  where  there  is  a 
different  object  of  worship.  It  is  leaving  a  church  where 
God  the  Father  is  worshipped,  to  go  to  one  where  God 
the  Son  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  are  worshipped  with 
him.  It  is  leaving  a  church  where  worship  is  paid  to  the 
one  living  and  true  God,  as  one  person,  to  attend  a  church 
where  it  is  taught  that  this  one  God  is  to  be  worshipped  in 
three  persons ;  and  it  is,  finally,  quitting  a  church  where 
the  form  of  the  service  puts  it  in  the  power  of  minister  and 
people  to  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christy  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
immense  stores  of  sacred  literature  which  have  been 
opened  in  the  last  generation  for  the  better  understanding 
of  the  Scriptures,  to  go  to  a  church  built  on  the  popish 
princ'ple  of  infallibility,  and  tied  down  to  a  form  of  wor- 
ship which  has  the  certain  effect  of  binding  the  consciences 
of"  one  age  in  the  chains  of  another.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  enter  into  doctrinal  discussions  at  this  time.  I  shall  not 
say  a  word  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  any 
other  doctrine  contained  in  the  articles  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  any  further  than  to  allude  to  their  existence  in 
those  articles.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  candor  enough  to 
rejoice,  that,  in  our  large  and  increasing  town,  there  is  a 
new  church  erected,  where  those  who  believe  in  its  doc- 
trines can  conscientiously,  with  edification,  and  conven- 
iently, assemble  and  worship.  So  far  from  moving  any 
discussion  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  Unitarian 
though  I  be,  I  would  say  that  in  this  very  point  is  to  be 
found  the  solution  of  the  question  you  propose  to  me.  If 
you  believe  the  doctrines  and  approve  the  ritual  of  the 
Church,  in  God's  name  join  yourself  to  it.     You  ought  to 
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go  there.  You  will  be  edified  there.  I  am  not  a  believer 
in  the  Trinity,  but  many  men,  better,  I  hope,  than  I,  are 
believers  of  it ;  let  them  go  to  a  church  where  they  will  be 
taught  to  say,  "  O  holy,  blessed,  and  glorious  Trinity,  three 
persons  and  one  God,  have  mercy  upon  us  miserable  sin- 
ners." It  is  for  persons  who  believe  and  feel  this  to  go  to 
a  church  where  it  is  a  part  of  the  prescribed  service ;  nor 
can  I  sufficiently  express  my  surprise  to  you,  that  it  ever 
could  have  become  a  question,  whether  anybody  who  did 
not  believe  it  could  or  ought  to  join  the  Episcopal  Church. 
I  did  not  know  that  the  most  solemn  act  in  which  man 
can  engage  —  the  worship  of  God  —  was  the  subject  for 
accommodation  and  compliance.  I  did  not  know,  that, 
while  kneelino:  down  at  the  altar,  with  the  most  awful 
addresses  which  language  can  form  on  your  lips,  it  w^as 
permitted  to  indulge  in  reservations  which,  even  between 
man  and  man  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  would  not  be 
thought  creditable.  Many  Orthodox  I  knew  there  must 
ever  be,  who  could  not  reconc-ile  to  their  notions  of  simple 
and  scriptural  worship  the  repetitions  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Episcopal  ritual ;  but  while  I  knew  that  all  Trinitari- 
ans could  not  attend  an  Episcopal  church,  it  was  new  to 
me  that  any  Unitarians  could.  I  was  not  prepared  to 
see  fcishion,  example,  persuasion,  and  courtesy  go  to  such 
length,  and  carry  Christians  to  an  altar  where  they  can- 
not take  their  hearts  and  their  consciences  with  them. 

I  proceed  now  to  consider  particularly  some  of  the 
arguments  by  which  you  may  be  induced  to  join  the 
Church. 

1st.  That  you  are  fond  of  a  form  of  prayer.  I  am 
fond  of  it  also ;  but  I  do  not  join  the  Episcopal  Church, 
because  I  like  a  substance  of  prayer  better.  I  am  amazed 
to  hear  intelligent  Christians  express  so  little  regard  for 
the  faith  they  profess,  as,  because  they  prefer  a  form  of 
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prayer,  to  attend  a  worship  where  they  do  not  acknowledge 
the  object  prayed  to.  Such  persons  do  well  to  say  that 
they  like  "a  form  of  prayer."  A  form  indeed  they  do 
like,  and  a  form  only,  else  they  would  not,  as  Unitarians, 
like  a  Trinitarian  form  :  they  would  not  think  they  could 
worship  God  acceptably,  where  their  consciences  cried  out 
against  the  form  in  which  their  prayers  are  clothed. 

Though  I  would  find  no  fault  with  any  person  who 
believed  the  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal  Church  for  being 
attached  to  the  form  in  which  the  worship  is  conducted, 
according  to  the  Book  of  Common-Prayer,  yet  there  are, 
notwithstanding,  many  and  great  objections  to  that  ritual, 
independent  of  its  doctrines,  which  have  deterred  and 
always  will  deter  even  Trinitarians  who  have  a  taste  for 
a  scriptural  simplicity  in  divine  service.  These  objections 
are  not  modern  objections,  they  are  not  Unitarian  objec- 
tions, they  are  not  objections  now  devised  in  the  spirit  of 
local  opposition.  I  could  give  them  to  you  in  the  words 
of  Calainy  and  Baxter,  and  the  other  Prpsbyterinn  com- 
missioners named  by  the  king  in  1661,  with  some  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  revis- 
ion of  the  Book  of  Common-Prayer.  The  limits  of  tliis 
letter  will  not  allow  me  to  give  these  objections  ;  but  I  will 
send  you  the  work,  that  you  may  read  it  at  large. 

It  is  a  well-known  saying  of  Lord  Chatham,  that  the 
Church  of  England  hath  "a  Popish  liturgy,  a  Calvinistic 
creed,  and  an  Arminian  clergy."  A  Popish  liturgy  and 
Calvinistic  articles  she  has  m  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
England:  how  far  St.  Paul's  Church  will  or  will  not 
justify  the  addition  of  an  "  Arminian  clergy,"  I  am  not 
informed. 

I  said  above,  that  I,  too,  was  fond  of  a  form  of  prayer. 
But,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  overlaying  and  stifling  the 
substance,  there  should  be  an  edifying  choice  and  variety ; 
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and,  instead  of  a  poor  and  monotonous  ceremonial  to  be  run 
through  "  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Sundays  "  throughout 
the  year,  and  every  year,  there  should  be  such  a  succes- 
sion of  services  as  would  prevent  a  frequent  recurrence 
of  any  one,  and  which  would  advantageously  take  the 
place  of  the  garbled  extracts  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
of  the  short  and  unmeaning  collects,  and,  above  all,  the 
antiquated  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  now  fill  up  the 
Book  of  Common-Prayer.  This  last  portion  of  the  Prayer- 
book  is  particularly  obnoxious ;  and  a  volume  might  be  '  ' 
written  to  point  out  the  gross  absurdities  of  putting,  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  into  the  mouths  of  the  worshippers, 
men,  women,  and  children,  petitions  which  were  applicable 
only  to  the  individual  circumstances  of  David  or  Solomon. 
As  one  example  is  better  than  a  thousand  assertions,  I 
shall  here  trouble  you  with  one  or  two  taken  on  opening 
the  Church  Psalter  at  hazard.  Whenever  Sunday  falls  on 
the  22d  of  the  month,  all  the  congregation,  priest  and 
people,  warden  and  clerk,  man,  Avoman,  and  cliild,  are 
obliged,  under  the  name  of  evening  prayer,  to  repeat  such 
an  injudicious  and  unedifying  selection  from  the  Psalms  as 
this :  "  Gilead  is  mine,  and  Manasseh  is  mine,  Ephraim 
also  is  the  strength  of  my  head,  Juda  is  my  law-giver, 
Moah  is  my  washpot,  over  Edom  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe." 
Not  content  with  this  specimen  of  evening  prayer,  and 
having  called  on  the  worshippers  to  say  that  Moab  is  his 
washpot,  and  over  Edom  he  will  cast  out  his  shoe,  he  is 
obliged,  in  the  same  evening  prayer,  to  remember  his 
enemies  in  the  following  Christian  style:  — 

"  Let  his  days  be  few,  and  let  another  take  his  ofRce. 

"  Let  his  children  be  fatherless,  and  his  wife  a  widow. 

"  Let  his  children  be  vagabonds,  and  beg  their  bread ; 
let  them  seek  it  also  out  of  desolate  places. 

*'  Let  the  extortioner  consume  all  that  he  hath,  and  let 
the  stranger  spoil  his  labor. 
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"  Let  there  be  no  man  to  pity  him,  nor  to  have  compas- 
sion on  his  fatherless  children." 

This  is  evening  prayer  for  Christians ;  and  what  origi- 
nally was  written  by  David  in  the  bitterness  of  personal 
provocation,  and  under  the  influence  of  those  imperfect 
views  of  religious  duty  which  the  preparatory  dispensation 
inspired,  is  kept  up  as  a  part  of  Christian  service  to  be 
repeated  for  ever  by  persons  who  ought  to  be  taught  by 
their  Master  to  hless  those  who  curse  them. 

Finally,  were  it  nothing  but  an  attachment  to  a  form  of 
prayer,  which  carries  many,  against  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences,  and  their  persuasion  of  religious  truth,  to  the 
Episcopal  Church,  one  would  think  that  they  would  in 
preference  have  joined  themselves  to  King's  Chapel.  They 
would  there  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  form,  —  of 
the  Episcopal  form  as  purged  of  its  doctrinal  peculiarities 
by  the  successive  labors  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Lindsey  and  Disney.  It  is 
true,  this  form  of  worship  is  intended  to  meet  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  wish  for  a  purely  Unitarian  worship  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  it  exclusively  Unitarian,  and  noth- 
ing offensive  to  an  Arian,  or  even  to  a  Trinitarian,  except 
by  omission.  It  answers  in  this  to  what  was  recommended 
by  the  royal  Presbyterian  commissioners  in  1G61,  who, 
Orthodox  as  they  were,  still  had  the  liberality  to  make  use 
of  the  following  language :  "  In  pursuance  of  His  Majes- 
ty's most  gracious  commission,  for  the  satisfaction  of  tender 
consciences,  and  the  procuring  of  peace  and  unity  among 
ourselves,  we  judge  mete  to  propose,  — 

"  First,  that  all  the  prayers  and  other  materials  of  the 
liturgy  may  consist  of  nothing  doubtful  or  questioned  among 
pious,  learned,  and  orthodox  persons,  inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
fessed end  of  composing  them  is  for  the  declaring  of  the 
unity  and  consent  of  all  who  join  in  the  public  worship." 
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Considering  this  to  have  been  written  by  such  men  as 
Baxter  and  Calaray,  in  1661,  methinks  it  might  give  a 
lesson  to  us  in  1820.  But  here  is  the  very  mischief  of 
written  and  prescribed  forms,  that  they  are  a  conspiracy 
against  the  progress  of  light  and  knowledge ;  and,  seizing 
upon  the  human  intellect  and  the  power  of  understanding 
divine  truth,  at  some  one  stage  of  its  progress,  commonly 
at  a  low  and  imperfect  stage,  they  condemn  it  to  rest 
there,  and  say  to  it,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no 
further." 

I  shall  allude  to  but  one  more  objection  to  a  form  of 
prayer,  which  is  this,  that,  besides  unfitting  the  clergy  for 
the  performance  of  an  extemporaneous  religious  service 
whenever  occasion  requires  it,  it  leads  to  indifference  in  all 
the  religious  exercises,  to  the  degree  that  Episcopalian 
preaching,  both  in  England  and  America,  is  notoriously 
poor.  The  reason  is  obvious.  One  great  part  of  the  ser- 
vice is  written,  and  the  mind  is  never  wrought  up  to  the 
duty  of  devotional  preparation.  Again,  the  space  which 
the  form  of  prayer  occupies  in  the  services  of  the  sanctu- 
ary throws  the  sermon  into  the  shade ;  and  it  is  common 
enough  to  hear  Episcopalians  so  blinded  to  the  defects  of 
their  form  of  worship,  as  even  to  mention  it  as  an  advan- 
tage, that  the  preaching  is  of  little  consequence. 

The  preaching  of  God's  word  of  little  consequence ! 
The  only  engine  by  which  the  reformation  in  religion  was 
brought  about,  the  only  means  of  keeping  up  any  tolerable 
measure  of  religious  light  among  the  people !  It  was  by 
excluding  preaching  almost  wholly  from  the  churches  that 
the  Papists  succeeded  in  enslaving  the  world ;  and,  just  in 
proportion  as  this  main  part  of  religious  duty  is  neglected 
and  undervalued,  will  religion  sink  into  superstition. 

I  need  not  ask  not  to  be  mistaken  here.  No  man  can 
be  farther  than  I  from  wishing  to  have  the  services  of  the 
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sanctuarjc  grow  into  a  mere  literary  exercise,  an  exhibition 
of  preacliing,  a  show  of  fine  paragraphs.  This  is  odious, 
heathenish,  wicked  ;  and  it  is  said,  unjustly  I  think,  to  be 
the  sin  of  our  Congregational  churches  at  the  present  day. 
I  have  thought  that  this  was  injuriously  charged  on  our 
churches,  and  that  those  who  wished  to  find  or  make  an 
apology  for  cold,  sleepy  preaching,  on  the  part  of  them- 
selves or  their  ministers  thought  proper  to  stigmatize  a 
warmer  and  more  impassioned  manner  as  artificial.  At 
any  rate,  with  all  the  abhorrence  I  feel  of  art,  I  shall  find 
but  little  fault  with  those  arts  in  a  Christian  preacher  which 
enchain  the  attention  and  command  the  sympathy  of  his 
audience.  But  let  not  our  Episcopalian  brethren,  while 
they  boast  of  their  exemption,  as  we  think  they  safely 
may,  from  this  sort  of  preaching,  do  not  let  them  forget, 
that  the  fastidiousness  of  literary  taste  still  creeps  in,  and 
craves  indulgence  among  them.  A  good,  clear  voice  and 
a  distinct  enunciation  are  a  fortune  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  A  man  can  read  himself  into  the  best  parishes 
of  their  communion ;  and,  much  as  I  like  good  reading,  I 
must  think,  that,  either  in  point  of  taste  or  edification,  fine 
reading  is  a  little  lower,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  scale,  than 
fine  preaching. 

It  is  more  than  time  to  state  to  you  my  impressions  of 
ihe  value  of  another  argument,  which  you  say  has  been 
■urged  on  you  to  induce  you  to  join  the  new  church ;  via., 
that,  by  so  doing,  you  escape  from  religious  controversy 
which,  whether  you  attend  the  Orthodox  or  the  Liberal 
churches  in  Boston,  is  sure  to  be  your  portion.  I  have 
heard  this  argument  mentioned  by  others  as  well  as  your- 
self; and  I  shall  therefore  give  it  a  fair,  though  brief, 
consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  to  assume  a  fact  of 
which  I  was  not  aware,  and  which  I  still  doubt  to  exist 
in  a  very  oppressive  degree. 
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But,  independent  of  all  this,  the  idea  of  escaping  from 
religious  controversy  by  attending  a  Trinitarian  church  is 
much  like  the  argument  used  on  some  occasion  in  favor  of 
the  slave-trade,  and  to  which  Bishop  Warburton,  who 
alludes  to  the  argument,  gives  an  admirable  reply,  that 
serves  also  with  perfect  pertinency  in  the  present  case. 
"  What,"  says  the  bishop  (I  quote  from  memory),  "you  tell 
us  that  the  West-India  slavery  is  better  than  the  African 
barbarism,  where  the  savage  princes  are  at  liberty  to  hunt 
the  poor  negroes,  whom  they  take  and  sell.  A  great 
advantage,  truly,  to  exchange  the  liberty  of  being  hunted 
for  the  liberty  of  being  caught."  And  a  great  escape, 
indeed,  for  a  quiet  conscience,  to  leave  a  church  where 
certain  difficult  doctrines  are  controverted,  to  go  to  one 
where  these  same  doctrines  must  perforce  be  avowed !  A 
great  escape,  indeed,  for  one  who  will  not  have  his  reli- 
gious affections  disturbed  by  doubtful  disputations  on  the 
Trinity,  to  go  to  a  church  where  he  must  do,  w'hat  I 
believe  is  never  done  even  in  our  most  Orthodox  Congre- 
gational  churches,  pray  to  the  Trinity  by  name !  And 
this  is  the  escape  from  controversy  which  Episcopalianism 
offers  to  the  Unitarian  who  does  not  like  to  have  doctrinal 
points  agitated!  and  which  seems  to  me  literally,  in  the 
words  of  Bishop  Warburton,  exchanging  the  liberty  of 
being  hunted  for  the  liberty  of  being  caught. 

So  far  from  the  Episcopal  Church  affording  any  relief  to 
quiet  consciences,  who  wish  to  leave  out  of  sight  the  doc- 
trinal questions,  it  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that,  in  no 
churches  in  our  country  are  doctrines  so  obtruded  into  the 
worship.  I  have  attended  Orthodox  Presbyterian  worship 
as  often  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  Unitarian,  and  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  a  prayer  addressed 
explicitly  to  the  Trinity ;  and  it  is  only  of  late  years,  that 
the  triune  ascription,  as  it  is  called,  has  become  general. 
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Nothing  is  so  rare,  even  in  the  services  of  the  most  zealous 
Trinitarians,  as  to  hear  prayers  separately  addressed  to 
God  the  Son,  nor  can  I  recollect  ever  to  have  heard  a 
prayer  addressed  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  all  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Episcopal  ritual.  Our  Orthodox  Con- 
gregational brethren,  faithful  to  their  assertion,  that,  though 
they  believe  in  three  persons,  they  worship  but  one  God, 
dwell  almost  entirely  on  the  unity,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  plurality;  and  in  so  doing  practise  a  Christian  and 
laudable  tenderness  for  the  understandings  of  their  hearers, 
confessedly  inadequate  to  grasp  this  mystery.  I  have 
been  told  by  a  clerical  friend,  that  this  is  still  more  strik- 
ingly the  case  in  Scotland,  the  praise  of  whose  orthodoxy 
is  in  all  the  churches.  He  tells  me  that  in  a  considerable 
town  in  Scotland,  and  in  a  free  attendance  on  all  sorts  of 
worship,  he  never  heard  any  thing  from  an  Orthodox  min- 
ister there  from  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  could  be 
deduced  by  any  thing  but  implication.  It  was  not  for 
want  of  believing  it ;  there  was  not,  perhaps,  one  of  them 
who  would  not,  if  occasion  called,  have  lifted  up  his  voice 
in  its  defence ;  but  they  feel,  what  every  man  must  feel, 
that,  if  it  be  true,  it  is  too  mysterious  and  unintelligible  to 
be  an  eligible  subject  of  repetition  in  a  Christian  assembly : 
and  I  confess  it  disgusts  me  to  hear  a  doctrine  from  which 
one  part  of  the  Christian  community  revolts  as  unscriptural, 
and  the  great  majority  almost  wholly  abstains  as  unedify- 
ing,  obtruded  some  number  of  times  into  every  morning  and 
evening  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

You  w^ill  by  this  time,  my  dear  friend,  feel  possessed  of 
my  opinions  on  the  subject  of  joining  the  new  church. 
Briefly  to  recapitulate  them,  they  are  these :  — 

1.  That  no  person  can,  with  propriety,  worship  in  an 
Episcopal  church,  who  does  not  believe  in  the  doctrines 
contained  in  its  articles,  and  involved  in  its  ritual. 
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2.  That,  even  to  those  who  have  no  doctrinal  objections, 
the  ritual  has  great  imperfections. 

3.  That  the  expected  refuge  from  controversy  desired  by 
tender  consciences  is  in  nowise  to  be  found  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Should  you  ask  my  permission  to  make  this  letter  public 
for  the  sake  of  assisting  others  to  whom  the  same  applica- 
tion may  be  made  as  to  yourself,  I  shall  not  object.  There 
may  be  a  little  odium  attached  to  this  kind  of  interference, 
but  I  trust  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  all  rights  are  not 
on  one  side.  Some  zeal  and  activity  have  been  displayed 
in  building  up  the  new  church ;  and,  if  I  have  not  been 
misinformed,  the  new  flock  is,  in  some  measure,  expected 
to  be  gathered  by  lambs  called  over  from  other  folds.  I 
presume  not  to  call  in  question,  nor  even  curiously  to  sift, 
the  means  which  have  been  employed  on  this  occasion ;  but 
I  hope,  that,  while  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  the  new 
church  maintain  their  right  to  enlist  recruits  wherever  they 
can  get  them,  they  will  not  wholly  forget  that  others  have 
a  corresponding  right. 
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The  purpv,-«€  of  this  article  is  to  state,  in  a  very  summary 
form,  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  prevailing  views  among 
us  on  the  subject  of  Baptism ;  touching  only  on  the  leading 
'points  of  evidence  sufficiently  to  make  clear  the  nature  of 
our  faith. 

The  practice  of  baptism,  as  a  symbol  of  moral  purpose 
and  religious  conviction,  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
from  the  use  of  water  in  ba*hing,  and  as  a  means  of  cere- 
monial cleanness.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  customary 
to  baptize  converts  to  Judaism,  as  one  step  in  their  initia- 
tion into  the  privileges  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Tliat  it 
was  a  rite  already  in  use  among  the  Jews,  and  with  a 
somewhat  definite  religious  signification,  appears  from  the 
way  in  which  John  is  said  to  have  come  baptizing,  without 
any  thing  to  intimate  or  suggest  that  it  was  a  novelty  origi- 
nated by  him.  The  same  is  also  indicated  by  Christ's  words 
to  Nicodemus,  in  John,  third  chapter,  fifth  verse ;  for,  if 
Nicodemus  had  not  already  been  used  to  this  form,  such  an 
answer  would  not  have  been  intelligible  to  him.  Christ 
alludes  to  the  rite  as  something  his  hearer  would  under- 
stand.    Baptism  was  a  symbol  peculiarly  intelligible  and 
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expressive  to  the  people  of  a  warm  climate,  where  water 
was  comparatively  scarce,  and  its  use  indispensable  almost 
equally  for  health  and  comfort. 

When  John  came  preaching  in  the  remoter  country  re- 
gions of  Judea,  —  conscious  of  a  religious  inspiration  and 
mission,  and  looking  for  the  speedy  appearing  of  the 
Redeemer,  —  he  found  this  symbol  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious renewal  already  familiar  to  the  people.  It  was  well 
adapted  to  give  point  and  permanence  to  the  religious  feel- 
ings he  awakened.  It  defined  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
his  call  to  them,  in  a  clearer  and  more  effective  way  than 
verbal  statements  alone  could  do  it.  John's  baptism  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  baptism  of  or  to  repentance  ; 
but  this  does  not  carry  the  inference  that  the  symbolic 
meaning  of  the  rite,  as  he  used  it,  was  penitence.  The 
symbol  had  reference  to  the  purer  life  which  was  to  follow. 
It  was  not  a  confession  of  past  sins,  but  a  pledge  of  future  > 
piety  and  righteousness.  Only  as  such  could  Jesus  have 
received  the  rite.  It  was  in  him  the  formal  recognition  of 
John's  right  to  preach  of  the  truth  which  he  proclaimed,  and 
a  type  of  his  own  consecratidfc  to  a  holy  life.  For  others, 
it  was  a  baptism  of  repentance,  because  the  sinful  can  only 
come  to  righteousness  through  repentance.  Reformation 
is  to  them  the  condition  of  subsequent  holiness  of  life. 
John's  baptism  was  also  called  the  baptism  of  repentance, 
because  he  enjoined  this  as  the  means  of  grace ;  while 
Christian  baptism  was  associated  with  higher  views  of  the 
divine  presence  and  help. 

The  same  reasons  which  made  this  rite  suitable  for 
John's  purposes  commended  it  to  Jesus.  Almost  as  soon  as 
he  began  to  have  disciples,  the  disciples  began  to  baptize. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  this  baptism  was  in  the  name 
of  Jesus ;  that  is,  it  implied  a  receiving  of  him  so  far  as 
his  work  was  then  manifest.     When  the  Lord's  earthly 
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taj^k  was  completed,  he  left  this  to  his  disciples  as  the  plain* 
est  outward  sign  of  faith  in  him.  Its  meaning  to  the 
Christian  convert  lay  not  in  any  implied  confession  of  past 
sins,  or  any  supposed  power  in  the  rite  to  make  him  clean. 
It  was  his  formal  reception  of  a  new  teacher,  and  a  new 
life, —  a  life  of  moral  purity  and  of  religious  consecration. 
liy  receiving  baptism  in  tlie  name  of  Jesus,  he  signified 
that  the  purer  life  to  which  he  pledged  himself  was  made 
to  appear  to  him  his  duty  through  the  teachings  of  Christ ; 
that  he  believed  in  Jesus  as  one  sent  from  God,  as  his  Lord 
and  Master;  and,  because  believing  so,  that  he  took  on 
himself  the  duty  of  living  according  to  the  commands  of 
Jesus.  The  ordinance  carried  with  itself  a  meaning  vary- 
ing according  to  each  convert's  measure  of  Christian  faith 
and  understanding.  It  stood  for  his  pledge  of  faith  and 
duty,  and  was  equally  the  symbol  of  his  participation  in 
the  grace  and  privileges  of  the  gospel. 

Baptism  came  to  be  an  ordinance  of  the  Christian  Church, 
not  because  of  any  essential  value  in  itself,  —  not  because 
Jesus  Christ  saw  in  it,  of  itself,  any  spiritual  value,  —  but 
as  a  form  or  symbol,  the  meaning  of  which  was  already 
familiar  to  those  around  him,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to 
serve  as  an  expressive,  intelligible,  and  visible  sign  and 
confession  of  faith  in  him  as  the  Teacher  and  Redeemer  of 
men.  There  is  no  proof  that  Jesus  regarded  the  rite  as  an 
indispensable  condition  of  salvation,  or  of  a  Christian  faith 
and  standing.  The  words  already  referred  to,  spoken  to 
Nicodemus,  are  most  reasonably  explained,  not  as  enfor- 
cing a  double  necessity  of  baptism  and  of  spiritual  regener- 
ation, but  one  necessity,  —  the  moral  and  religious  birth,  of 
which  the  washing  of  water  was  the  recognized  symbol  and 
the  spirit  of  God  the  efficient  cause,  in  opf)osition  to  the 
Jewish  trust  in  natural  descent  from  Abraham,  Any  thing 
so  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of  Christ's   teaching  as 
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the  absolute  necessity  of  an  outward  and  ritual  observance 
can  be  received  only  on  the  authority  of  an  express  dec- 
laration. There  is  no  such  express  declaration  of  the 
indispensableness  of  baptism.  If  Paul  had  regarded  this 
rite  as  the  invariable  and  necessary  condition  of  a  Chris- 
tian position  and  salvation,  expressly  enjoined  and  instituted 
by  the  Lord,  he  could  not  have  said,  "  Christ  sent  me  not 
to  baptize."  His  way  of  speaking  of  it  shows  that  he 
looked  on  it  as  a  thing  of  subordinate  importance,  —  as  a 
sign,  which,  being  in  use  and  well  understood,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Lord,  should  be  observed,  but  to  be  care- 
fully restrained  to  its  proper  use  as  a  symbol  only;  that 
he  avoided  any  views  that  seemed  to  attribute  to  it  any 
efficacy  other  than  as  a  sign  and  pledge  of  a  new  and 
better  life  after  it. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  baptism,  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  the  form  was  considered  material,  —  nothing 
to  make  it  certain  that  any  one  form  was  exclusively  used. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  often  by  immersion.  Hab- 
its and  conditions  peculiar  to  that  age  and  climate  made 
this  a  far  less  inconvenient  and  otherwise  objectionable 
form  than  in  our  time  and  situation.  Several  recorded 
instances  of  baptism  are  such  as  most  naturally  to  be  un- 
derstood of  some  other  method  than  immersion,  —  as  that  of 
Paul,  just  rising  from  a  long  season  of  prostration  and  fast- 
ing ;  that  of  the  jailer's  family ;  and  perhaps  that  of  the 
great  multitude  added  to  the  Church  at  Pentecost.  But, 
whatever  the  practice  was  at  that  time,  it  is  contrary  to 
the  essential  nature  of  the  gospel  to  suppose  any  religious 
importance  to  be  in  a  precise  imitation.  No  Church  in  the 
world,  it  is  probable,  observes  the  Lord's  Supper  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  that  it  was  first  observed.  Yet  Chris- 
tians do  not  any  the  less  believe  that  they  are  obeying  the 
precept  of  the  Master.     The  idea  is  the  essential  thing. 
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"  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing.  The  words  that  I  speak  unto 
you  are  spirit  and  are  life."  So  baptism,  being  a  symbol, 
may,  with  obvious  propriety,  vary  to  suit  the  physical 
circumstances  of  person  and  place.  In  some  cases,  it  is 
obviously  impracticable  to  administer  the  rite  by  immersion. 
It  cannot  be  thought  that  Christ  meant  to  make  spiritual 
ends  depend  on  uncertain  material  conditions.  We  believe 
it  is  actually  following  Christ,  to  assert  our  freedom  from 
an  unvarying  rule  of  form,  while  we  aim  to  preserve  the 
moral  and  spiritual  significance. 

With  regard  to  the  baptism  of  children  in  infancy,  we 
hold  that  the  New  Testament  does  not  give  any  explicit 
information.  The  words  in  Acts  viii.  16,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  what  immediately  precedes,  and  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  what  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  custom  of 
the  Jews,  create  a  strong  presumption  that  children  were 
baptized  then  and  there  by  the  apostle,  or  under  his  imme- 
diate direction.  The  words  of  ver.  16  are  most  obviously 
explained  as  a  reason  for  the  precept  of  the  preceding  verse, 
and  as  intended  to  meet  a  doubt,  which  some  might  feel, 
whether  Christian  baptism  was  meant  for  children  as  well 
as  adults.  The  several  instances  where  households  are 
said  to  have  been  baptized,  as  if  following  the  lead  and 
example  of  the  head  of  the  family,  strengthen  the  presump- 
tion. Moreover,  this  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Church 
from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  record.  The  first 
fathers  allude  to  the  custom,  as  that  which  was  in  general 
use,  and  derived  from  the  traditions  of  the  apostles.  They 
discuss  questions  as  to  time  and  other  conditions,  but  not 
as  to  the  fitness  of  the  custom  itself.  We  favor  this  prac- 
tice also  on  grounds  of  reason,  which  are  good  in  the 
absence  of  express  precept  to  the  contrary,  as  significant 
of  the  divinely  ordained  connection  between  the  life  of  the 
parent  and  that  of  the  children ;  and  symbolic  of  the  gen- 
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eral  law,  that  cliiltlren  of  faithful  Christian  parents  grow 
up  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus   Christ. 

We  do  not  regard  the  baptism  of  the  young  as  a  com- 
pleted thing,  until,  being  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  the  Saviour,  and  having  attained  to  the  power 
of  acting  and  judging  for  themselves,  they  openly  and 
freely  adopt  the  act  of  their  parents  as  their  own.  The 
significance  of  infant  baptism  depends  much  on  our  faith 
in  the  Church  as  the  organic  and  perpetually  renewed  body 
of  Christ,  —  one,  though  ever  changing,  —  and  resting  on 
the  divinely  appointed  continuity  of  human  life.  The  chil- 
dren of  Christian  parents  are  born  into  the  Church  of  Chi-ist. 
They  are  the  Lord's.  Baptism  does  not  make  the  bond. 
It  declares  it,  and  pledges  the  parent  to  fidelity  in  his 
efforts  to  make  it  a  lasting  and  complete  union  by  the 
Christian  nurture  and  instruction  of  his  offspring. 

We  regard  baptism  as  only  a  symbol,  in  itself  of  no 
effect,  as  signing  the  pledge  is  in  the  case  of  one  who 
abandons  the  use  of  alcohol.  This  symbol  is  of  higher  re- 
spect than  any  other,  as  having  come  to  us  through  ages  of 
Christian  observance,  as  pertaining  to  the  most  moment- 
ous interests  and  duties,  and  as  sanctioned  by  the  example 
and  authority  of  the  Head  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  for- 
mality to  adhere  to  it,  there  being  no  objection  to  it,  when  it 
is  held  free  from  superstitious  notions,  either  as  to  its  effi- 
cacy or  its  form  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  being  many 
good  reasons  for  continuing  it.  Those  rather  are  formal- 
ists, who,  like  the  Quakers,  make  a  point,  and  therefore  a 
form,  of  rejecting  all  forms.  It  is  the  only  visible  mark  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  —  one  Lord,  one  baptism.  It  is 
a  plain,  easy,  intelligible  way  of  performing  a  universal 
duty,  that  of  openly  confessing  faith  in  Christ ;  an  equally 
intelligible  sign  of  the  pure  and  righteous  life  to  « liich  the 
Christian  pledges  himself.      Coming  to  us  from  Christ,  and 
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administered  in  his  name,  it  is  a  means  of  expressing, 
and  therefore  a  means  of  strengthening,  the  sense  of  our 
union  with  him.  It  continues  and  visibly  expresses  the 
unity  of  the  Church  as  the  fellowship  of  believers  in  one 
Saviour,  believers  in  God  the  Father  through  Christ  the 
Son.  We  offer  and  urge  it  on  the  unbaptized,  not  as  an 
avowal  of  holiness  attained,  or  a  saving  change  already 
wrought,  but,  after  the  apostles'  custom,  as  a  simple  act  of 
fj^Sh  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Teacher  and  Re- 
deemer ;  the  law  of  our  higher  and  better  life,  when  life 
in  its  strength  is  ours ;  and  the  ground  of  a  hope  trium- 
phant over  sickness  and  the  fear  of  death. 
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ennial freshness,  and  their  wide  circulation  cannot  fail  to  have  a  beneficent 
influence  upon  the  world.  They  discuss  questions  which  are  still  agitating 
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comes;  and  they  discuss  them  with  a  calmness,  moderation,  spiritual  insight, 
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—  Transcript,  Portland,  Me. 
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Chicago,  ILL 

"  Ethically,  socially,  and,  making  allowance  for  what  we  think  errors,  re- 
ligiously, the  works  of  the  great  Unitarian  divine  will  abundantly  serve  the 
present  generation,  whose  practice  of  morals,  philanthropy,  and  religion  needs 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  culture  of  the  iuuer  life,  by  tlie  contemplation  of 
great  principles,  and  by  the  development  of  a  sensitive  and  intelligen t  conscience. 
No  Amedcan  writer  brings  so  strongly  to  bear  upon  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men,  thinkers,  soldiers,  workers,  writers,  the  judgment  of  a  high  Christian 
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"  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  entire  writings  of  Dr.  Chan- 
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work  in  procuring  its  publication  so  that  it  may  be  generally  circulated.  It 
ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  liberal  man  and  woman,  as  an  exponent 
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It  is  common  to  represent  Jesus  as  leaving  the  infinite 
serenity  in  which  he  dwelt,  and,  moved  with  a  Divine 
compassion,  taking  upon  himself  the  form  of  man  and  the 
varied  endurance  of  life,  that  so  he  might  bring  man  out  of 
sin.  That  may  be  good  poetry,  but  it  is  not  good  truth. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  that  the  bald  idea  of 
Jesus  as  one  "  sent,"  though  a  nearer,  is  quite  the  whole, 
truth.  It  is  so  that  he  speaks  of  himself,  and  so  that  his 
disciples  speak  of  him.  But  there  was  a  certain  voluntari- 
ness about  his  mission  which  we  lose  sight  of  when  we 
regard  him  as  simply  the  follower  of  an  inexorable  law, 
and  only  coming  to  man's  help  because  he  was  "  sent."  I 
cannot  fathom  Divine  council,  and  determine  by  what  elec- 
tion or  selection  Jesus  was  commissioned ;  but  this  I  feel, 
that  the  commission,  the  appointment,  did  not  alone  con- 
stitute him  the  Messiah.  He  did  not  come  as  a  kinfifs 
messenger  comes,  as  an  envoy  of  an  empire,  solely  at  com- 
mand. There  was  a  deliberate  and  conscious  acceptance  of 
tlie  office ;  and  this,  not  in  the  mere  hoy-resolve  of  the 
Temple,  or  the  secret  struggle  and  purpose  of  the  desert, 
not  by  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  but  by  going  out  into  life 
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and  carrying  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  into  every  thing,  — 
else  "  he  had  not  been  a  man  in  God's  idea  of  manhood ; 
for  the  idea  of  man  which  God  had  been  for  ages  labor- 
ing to  give,  through  a  consecrated  tribe  and  a  consecrated 
nation,  was  the  idea  of  a  being  whose  life-law  is  sacrijice^ 
every  act  and  every  thought  being  devoted  to  God."  His 
whole  life  was  proof  of  his  declaration,  "  I  sanctify  myself." 
To  have  been  merely  sent  made  him  a  servant,  at  best  a 
later  Moses;  but  to  accept  the  mission  made  him  a  son, 
—  Jesus,  the  Christ. 

Every  man  is  "  sent "  into  the  world  ;  but  not  till  he  con- 
sciously, deliberately,  accepts  his  mission  can  he  become 
lifted  up  into  the  great  heirship  with  Christ :  not  till  then 
is  he  a  "  son."  The  act  of  sending,  on  the  part  of  God, 
must  be  supplemented  by  the  act  of  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  man.  The  acceptance  must  be  without  reserve.  Not 
only  must  he  take  God's  gift  of  life,  but  he  must  give  life  to 
duty ;  not  merely  must  he  surrender  himself  to  the  Divine 
will,  which  is  compulsion,  but  he  must  consecrate  himself 
to  the  Divine  love,  which  is  choice.  This  is  the  comple- 
ment to  God's  act,  without  which  it  cannot  be  complete. 
It  makes  no  odds  what  other  consecrating  there  may  have 
been,  what  setting  apart  of  parent  or  of  church,  what  drop- 
ping of  water,  what  imposition  of  hands,  what  repeating  of 
catechism,  what  signing  of  creed  :  it  is  all  formal  and  value- 
less until  the  man  have  set  himself  apart  in  solemn,  secret 
self-dedication.  Balaam  and  Jonah  and  many  another  have 
been  appointed  to  great  duties,  have  been  solemnly  put 
aside  for  special  work,  yet  have  utterly  failed  to  do  it, 
because  there  was  no  inward  consecrating,  seconding  and 
sealing  that  of  God  or  man.  The  descending  of  the  spirit 
upon  Jesus,  or  any  other  appointing  of  God,  had  availed 
nothing  to  make  him  the  world's  Redeemer,  had  he  not 
consecrated  himself.     It  was  the  spirit  in  him,  meeting,  co- 
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operating,  blending  with  the  spirit  from  on  high,  that  gave 
him  the  power  to  become  Son  of  God :  it  is  that  in  us 
which  shall  lift  us  to  be  sons. 

Self-consecration,  the  giving  of  one's  self  up  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  is  a  grand,  decisive,  voluntary  act  of  the  soul, 
striking  at  the  root  of  all  worldliness  and  selfishness,  and 
accepting  without  reserve  whatever  God  may  order  to  be 
done  or  to  be  borne.  It  is  the  putting  side  by  side  what 
the  world  has  to  offer  and  what  God  has  to  offer,  the 
striking  the  balance  between  the  two,  and  the  unreserved 
acceptance  of  the  offer  of  God.  It  is  the  conscious  and 
free  acceptance  of  the  high  destiny  God  lays  before  his 
children  ;  the  resolve  to  dedicate  wholly  body  and  mind  and 
heart  as  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  acceptable  sacrifice.  It  is 
the  entrance  into  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  and  the  carrying  of 
that  spirit  out  into  all  the  details  of  life,  in  devotedness  to 
man  and  devotion  to  God.  It  is  the  full  at-one-ing  of  the 
two  wills,  the  reach  of  the  spirit  in  man  after  the  spirit  of 
God,  the  approach  of  the  finite  toward  the  Infinite,  —  the 
soul's  eternal  task  and  grandest  privilege.  It  is  not  an  act 
of  the  will  alone,  one  single,  great  resolve,  —  the  vision  of 
the  Mount,  —  the  luxurious,  beatific  attitude  of  faith  and 
hope  and  longing  into  which  secret  prayer  and  thought 
sometimes  throw  us,  when  we  taste  angels'  food,  and  feel 
as  if  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  were  already  at  our  feet ; 
not  the  transfiguration,  but  the  after  duty,  the  coming  in 
cooler  blood  down  amid  the  things  of  earth,  the  meeting 
and  casting  out  of  the  kind  that  only  goes  out  by  the 
spirit's  fast  and  prayer.  The  true  law  of  every  life,  the 
only  law  of  life,  is  consecration;  and  "consecration  is  not 
wrapping  one's  self  in  a  holy  web  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
then  coming  forth  after  prayer  and  meditation,  and  saying, 
*  There,  I  am  consecrated.'  Consecration  is  going  out  into 
the  world  where  God  Almighty  is,  and  using  every  power 
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to  his  glory.  It  is  simply  dedicating  one's  life,  its  whole 
flow,  to  his  service.'* 

The  failure  of  man  so  largely  in  the  true  life  is  because 
he  will  not  comprehend  what  an  utter  thing  consecration  is, 
and  how  utterly  impossible  the  kingdom  is  without  it.  The 
difference  between  a  man  who  has  consecrated  himself,  and 
the  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind  that  on  the  whole  it 
it  is  better  for  him  to  lead  a  correct  life,  is  as  the  difference 
between  fiction  and  fact.  Nothing  can  turn  the  man  con- 
secrate. Like  Paul,  he  counts  all  loss  gain ;  and  the  cata- 
logue of  pains  and  penalties  is  but  his  inspiration.  What 
would  deter  others  stimulates  him :  what  would  dismay,  con- 
firms. No  high  endeavor,  no  grand  result,  comes  otherwise. 
It  is  the  man  rising  to  his  native  height,  doing  all  things 
through  the  Christ  strengthening  him ;  the  man  no  way 
lukewarm,  but  kindling  with,  possessed  by,  "the  enthusi- 
asm of  humanity,"  and  so  treading  down  all  intervening 
obstacles,  till,  more  than  conqueror,  he  wins  "  that  crown 
with  peerless  glories  bright." 

I  know  just  what  every  one  says  down  in  bis  heart  as 
he  reads  this.  I  know  how  we  shrink  from  such  deliber- 
ate surrender  of  ourselves,  our  all,  to  God's  law ;  and  I 
know  how  utterly  life  fails  of  its  grandeur,  how  it  loses 
the  promise  in  this,  and  its  hope  in  the  life  to  come,  because 
this  one  absolutely  necessary  thing  we  will  not  do.  We  are 
w^illing  enough  to  serve  God,  if  we  can  only  make  our  own 
reservations.  Rebels  so  gladly  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
But  it  is  the  reservation  that  kills  the  quality  of  the  loy- 
alty :  it  is  the  reservation  that  makes  of  us,  not  followers 
of  God,  as  dear  childi*en,  but  timid  and  time-serving  and 
unreliable  slaves,  —  in  the  thing  easy,  the  thing  convenient, 
the  thing  in  which  we  see  immediate  reward  or  penalty, 
obedient ;  bu^  when  the  pressure  comes,  and  the  whole 
man  is  called  on,  when  a  cross  is  to  be  borue,  hesitating," 
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half  faithful,  or  recreant.  There  are  times  of  tribulation 
in  every  human  experience,  often  unrecognized  by  other 
men,  —  things  in  our  inner  secret  lives,  as  well  as  of  oui 
outward  and  visible,  —  when  nothing  can  stand  but  the 
soul  which  is  all  God's ;  there  are  times  when  men  terribly 
fail,  when  the  disaster  of  their  moral  overthrow  is  broad 
and  deep.  It  is  only  the  old  story.  The  house  is  built 
upon  the  sand.  The  life  is  not  riveted  into  the  core  of  the 
rock.  There  has  been  some  reserve  in  the  consecration, — 
a  secret  flaw,  which  at  the  test-moment  betrays  itself,  and 
wrecks  the  man. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  flaws.  In  the 
metal  thoroughly  welded  they  need  not  be.  Make  self- 
consecration  thorough,  and  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail. 

How  am  I  to  make  self-consecration  thorough,  —  how 
get  my  grapple  in  the  heart  of  the  rock,  —  how  secure 
myself  against  flaw  ? 

1.  By  making  your  consecration  complete ;  by  reserving 
nothing  to  yourself;  by  giving  all  to  God.  The  curse  of 
the  soul  is  its  habit  of  halfhess.  Life  everywliere  bears 
melancholy  witness  to  the  fact.  In  the  things  of  the  higher 
life,  it  is  specnally  disastrous.  Whose  conscience  does  not 
condemn  him  ?  Who  does  not  shamefully  halt  at  the  very 
ci'isis-poiut,  —  retreat  at  the  moment  that  he  should  charge? 
Who  has  not  again  and  again  turned  abruptly  from  his 
prayers,  his  resolves,  his  hopes,  his  only  relief  a  panic  cry, 
"  God  have  mercy  ! "  as  there  starts  in  his  soul  the  convic- 
tion that  after  all  it  is  only  half  service  that  he  offers ;  that 
there  is  behind  another,  blacker  half,  stubbornly  refusing 
to  be  surrendered?  What  sigliings,  what  upbraidings,  what 
conscience-frights,  at  these  too  frequent  revealings !  and 
then  what  a  lapse  again  into  the  old  way,  into  the  death- 
bondage  !  Man's  soul  must  be  in  daily  peril,  unsafe  in  its 
safest  hour,  so  long  as  he  cannot  yield  this  other  half,  so 
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long  as  he  will  not  make  consecration  a  thing  in  every  way 
complete.  Sin  must  be  master  so  long  as  man  shall  be 
renegade.  The  whole  man-power  is  not  out,  in  use,  the 
whole  power  to  do,  the  whole  power  to  resist,  and  so  there 
is  ever  this  wretched  failure,  nursing  ever  the  deadly, 
growing  skepticism  as  to  man's  ability  to  be  what  God 
demands  and  Christ  enjoins.  Man's  infidelity  neutralizes 
Christ's  example,  and  thw^arts  the  Divine  purpose  ;  and  the 
second  coming  of  the  Saviour  in  the  renewed  life  of  his 
disciples  is  hardly  more  than  a  far-off  dream  of  a  few  wait- 
ing Simeons  and  Annas. 

2.  And,  next,  consecration  must  not  be  mere  resolve. 
The  most  obstinately  resolved  is  not  self-consecrated.  In 
mere  resolve,  we  have  only  the  human  elements.  The 
Divine  partner  is  omitted,  —  that  Being  whose  silent,  spe- 
cial partnership  is  the  real  capital  in  the  enterprise. 
When  the  unjust  steward  says,  "I  am  resolved  what  to 
do,"  there  is  no  quickening  sympathy  in  us.  We  are  not 
roused.  It  is  a  man's  word :  there  is  no  God  in  it.  But 
when  the  Christ  says,  "  I  sanctify  myself,"  or  Paul  declares, 
"  This  one  thing  I  do,"  you  find  yourself  unconsciously 
aglow,  and  a  kindred  spirit  in  you,  and  you  know  that  they 
will  do  until  the  end ;  and  you  feel  that  your  doing  lies 
that  way.  The  resolved  man  is  the  man  alone :  the  conse- 
crated man  is  the  man  with  God. 

3.  Self-consecration  is  not  a  single  act,  or  fact  in  the 
past,  —  a  definite  thing  to  be  referred  back  to ;  it  is  not  an 
act,  an  impulse,  an  emotion,  a  sentiment,  but  a  principle 
brought  and  laid  upon  the  altar  of  service,  to  be  constantly 
re-placed,  re-sanctified,  as  the  show-bread  of  the  table  be- 
fore the  altar.  It  was  this  perpetual  renewal  of  the  early 
vow  that  made  Jesus  the  all-conqueror ;  not  in  Nazareth, 
not  in  the  Temple,  not  at  the  Jordan,  not  in  the  Wilderness 
only  was  his  consecrating,  but  in  every  deed  of  love,  in 
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every  word  of  truth,  in  every  mountain  prayer,  in  every 
midnight  vigil,  in  every  buffet  of  man,  and  every  travail  of 
his  soul.  Renewedly  dedicated  was  he,  not  by  any  new 
Divine  outpouring,  but  by  ever-new  outgoing  of  his  spirit 
toward  the  Infinite,  and  ever-helping  love. 

4.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  consecration  of  ourselves  that  is 
needed,  —  our  hearts,  our  thoughts,  our  principles;  but  the 
consecration  of  what  is  ours,  the  results  of  gifts  God  has 
made  us  in  the  beginning,  the  using  of  his  talents.  The 
man  of  intellect  should  consecrate  his  brain  to  God,  and, 
dying,  be  able  to  say  that  there  is  no  line  he  could  wish  to 
blot,  no  sentiment  he  could  desire  to  suppress ;  the  man  of 
ingenuity  should  consecrate  his  gift,  and  let  the  cunning 
of  his  hand  labor  nowhere  that  it  will  not  bless  man  or 
help  God.  The  artist,  the  discoverer,  the  man  of  science, 
and  every  greater  or  humbler  man,  is  bound  to  use  his 
ability  as  a  Divine  trust,  and  see  that  it  glorify  not  him- 
self, but  God ;  and  he  who  has  money  and  makes  money 
is  bound,  with  no  niggardly  dole,  to  give  it  freely  out  to 
God's  service,  —  not  to  hug  it  or  to  squander  it,  but  to 
remember  that  it  is  the  only  gift  of  God  of  which  he  cart' 
not  take  something  away;  that  it  is  the  gift  of  God  by 
which  he  can  do  much  good ;  and  that  it  is  the  mean 
avarice  and  hoarding  of  it,  the  stingy,  selfish  neglect  to  use 
it  for  man  and  for  God,  which  constitutes  a  crime  Jesus 
more  frequently  and  terribly  rebuked,  to  which  he  awarded 
more  fearful  punishment,  than  all  others.  Take  down  your 
Bibles,  and  read  the  Gospels  through  with  that  one  thought, 
and  see  how  much  and  how  perpetual  is  his  demand  of 
money,  and  what  a  doom  he  promises  the  man  who  will 
not  be  rich  toward  God ;  and  then  go  into  life,  having  not 
merely  set  apart,  but  consecrated^  some  new  portion  of  your 
increase  —  God's  money  —  to  the  good  of  some  fellow-man, 
some  needy  cause,  some  social  good,  to  some  great  eternal 
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principle  of  truth,  justice,  liberty,  right.  Make  a  habit 
of  so  consecrating  the  returns  of  every  ability,  that  in  the 
end  yours  may  be  the  hopeful,  cheerful  answer,  "  Lo  1 
there  thou  hast  thine  own  with  usury." 

It  is  useless  to  talk,  and  deny  the  power  of  the  human 
soul  to  do  any  thing  God  asks  of  it.  It  is  no  harsh,  selfish 
task  set  us  for  his  own  glory ;  but  to  our  fidelity  it  will 
approve  itself  as  a  staff  of  support  and  a  reward  of  joy. 
It  will  ever  bring  comfort  and  power.  I  have  somewhere 
met  a  thought  like  this,  the  truth  of  which  all  will  recog- 
nize, —  there  is  in  us  all,  and  native  to  us,  an  element  of 
self-sacrifice.  It  pulses  through  the  imagination  of  our 
youth ;  it  is  the  spur  of  maturer  love.  Where  we  love  we 
desire  to  give,  not  outward  gifts  merely,  but  self,  —  that 
which  specially  is  ours,  ourselves.  Tliere  is  none  so  selfish 
but  in  some  sphere  desires  to  give  up  self,  and  succeeds. 
The  element  out  of  which  self-consecration  grows  is,  then, 
not  merely  a  thing  possible,  —  an  acquisition  ;  but  an  endow- 
ment,—  native.  That  consecration  of  self  is  possible  in 
lower  things,  the  long,  patient  devotedness  in  sickness 
proves,  the  grand  heroism  of  the  last  past  years  attests.  Is 
there  not  something  deeper  and  better  in  us,  something  of 
more  worth,  something  in  which  we  may  more  desire  to  be 
spent,  than  love  of  friends,  or  loyalty  to  country  ?  And  is 
there  not  something  of  a  grand  help  in  the  very  thought 
and  purpose  of  so  serving  God,  which  lifts  half  the  difficulty, 
and  should  take  away  all  the  doubt  ?  If  it  be  a  thing  a 
man  can  do,  —  dare  danger  and  death  in  the  spirit  of  de- 
votedness to  country,  can  we  not  give  life,  the  every 
energy  we  possess,  the  uttermost  that  we  are,  to  Him,  the 
all-loving  and  gracious  ?  Indeed,  there  is  no  impossibility 
about  it.  The  two  things  are  similar  in  kind ;  they  only 
differ  in  degree.  Christ's  life  is  only  impossible  where 
there  is  no  Christ's  spirit;  and  Christ's  spirit  is  not  the 
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gift  to  the  gi'eat  and  wise,  the  fbw :  it  is  not  exceptional ; 
but  God  gives  it  without  measure  to  the  simple,  who  ask 
for  it,  who  toil  for  it,  who  wait  for  it,  Avho  know  it 
when  it  comes,  and  who  accept  and  use  it.  He  drops  it 
into  any  heart  which  lies  open  to  receive  it,  as  he  drops 
the  dew  into  the  lowliest  flower  whose  upturned  cup  all 
day  long  has  thirsted  after,  and  patiently  waited,  the  com- 
vng  of  the  blessing. 

There  is  a  single  way  to  do  the  will  of  God  on  earth, 
to  render  him  the  acceptable  service.  It  is  to  consecrate, 
to  religiously  set  apart  and  devote,  ourselves  to  Hira. 
And  this  consecration,  as  it  was  in  Christ,  is  not  one,  but  a 
series  of  acts,  a  constant  renewal.  The  life  of  God  in  the 
Roul  is  not  a  thing  to  be  left  to  hazard,  which  may  come  in 
return  to  a  little  forethought  and  preparation.  You  cannot 
take  it  up  under  a  spasm  of  emotion,  and  carry  it  out  as  a 
sentiment  into  life.  Sentiment  parches  and  shrivels  m  the 
first  heat  of  the  world,  wilts  and  wastes  before  its  sirocco 
breath.  It  must  be  a  principle,  a  thing  with  a  taproot 
running  deep  down  into  the  interior  consciousness,  grap- 
pling with  the  foundations  of  life,  and  getting  its  success  of 
that  Holy  Spirit  whose  presence  and  sustaining  power  is 
not  absent  from  any,  though  it  slumber  in  the  many  who 
will  not  rouse  it  into  life. 

To  the  work,  then.  "  Rally  the  good  in  the  depths  of 
thyself."  Bring  the  great  offering,  —  the  heart,  the  life. 
Lay  it  reverently,  with  a  great  purpose  and  a  deep  prayer, 
with  unflinching  faith  and  kindling  hope,  upon  the  altar  of 
service.  God  will  move  before  it  and  about  it,  and  will 
accept  it  as  he  once  accepted  Abraham's  sacrifice  ;  he  will 
welcome  it  as  he  welcomed  the  Saviour's  submission ;  he 
will  reward  it  with  his  best  gift,  —  here  peace,  and  here- 
after bliss. 
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present  generation,  whose  practice  of  morals,  philanthropy,  and  religion  needs 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  culture  of  the  inner  life,  by  ttie  contemplation  of 
great  principles,  and  by  the  development  of  a  sensitive  and  intelligent  conscience. 
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My  Father  is  greater  than  I.  —  John  xiv.  28. 

rilHE  question  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  Jesus 
JL  Christ  will  be  my  subject  this  evening.  I  shall  re- 
serve for  the  next  lecture,  an  explicit  statement  of  my  own 
views  with  reference  to  our  Saviour's  personal  rank  and 
character  and  I  shall  now  confine  myself  to  the  simple 
question :  Was  Jesus  of  Nazareth  identical  with  the  AU 
mighty  Creator'^ 

Before  entering  upon  my  subject,  suffer  me  to  make  one 
preliminary  remark.  There  are  two  modes  employed  in 
proving  doctrines  from  the  Bible.  One  is  the  quotation 
of  single  texts,  without  reference  to  the  context,  or  to  the 
analogy  of  other  portions  of  Scripture.  The  other  is 
based  upon  the  comparison  of  a  text  with  its  context,  and 
of  Scripture  with  Scripture ;  and  has  reference  rather  to 
the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  sacred  writings,  or  of 
particular  books  and  passages,  than  to  insulated  words  and 
phrases.  The  latter,  I  hardly  need  say,  is  the  only  true 
mode.  By  the  former,  any  and  every  doctrine  might  be 
established ;  and  its  use  has,  in  fact,  led  to  most  of  the 
broad  differences  among  Christians,  and  of  the  exceedingly 
wide  departures  from  "  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.' 
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No  book  in  the  world  could  bear  such  rules  and  modes  of 
interpretation,  as  have  been  api)lied  to  the  Bible,  lu  all 
books,  except  scientific  treatises,  free  use  is  made  of  meta- 
phor and  hyperbole,  which  are  always  defined  and  linn  ted 
by  what  goes  before  and  what  follows,  but  which,  taken 
by  themselves  and  explained  literally,  would  imply  the 
most  puerile  and  absurd  notions.  Now  the  fashion  among 
theologians  has  been,  to  set  up  the  seeming  signification  of 
some  three  or  four  isolated  clauses  in  the  Bible,  as  over- 
weiiihinir  the  clear  and  acknowledijed  tenor  of  the  entire 
Scriptures,  as  if  the  inspired  writers  could  have  failed  to 
recognize  constantly,  and  to  state  explicitly,  any  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  religion  which   they  taught. 

I  can  best  illustrate  the  prevalent  mode  of  Scriptural 
interpretation,  by  supposing  a  case.  Suppose  that,  fif- 
teen or  twenty  centuries  hence,  there  should  be  remaining 
some  two  or  three  authentic  biographies  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. Suppose  that  in  one  of  these,  written  by  an  ad- 
miriucr  Frenchman,  it  should  be  said  of  him :  "  He  was  a 
very  God  among  his  soldiers,  —  adoring  millions  prostrated 
themselves  before  him,  —  he  took  in  the  nations  of  the 
earth  at  a  glance,  —  his  will  was  omnipotent."  Suppose 
that  in  another  of  these  biographies,  written  by  a  bigoted 
p]nglish  tory,  it  should  be  said  of  him :  "  He  was  a  very 
fiend  incarnate,  —  the  prince  of  darkness  never  let  loose 
upon  earth  a  more  fearful  angel  of  destruction."  Suppose 
that,  though,  elsewhere  throughout  these  books.  Napoleon 
was  perpetually  talked  of  as  a  man,  and  the  books,  taken 
as  a  whole,  made  utter  nonsense  upon  the  supposition  that 
he  was  not  a  man,  there  yet  should  arise  a  set  of  critic?, 
who  maintained  that  Napoleon  was  a  divine  being,  and 
another  set,  who  maintained  that  he  was  a  demon,  —  these 
two  classes  of  critics  would  aptly  represent  the  generality 
of  modern  theologians  and  biblical  interpreters. 
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The  true  mode  of  interpretation  obviously  is,  first,  to 
get  at  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  book,  or  books, 
which  we  wish  to  interpret,  and  then,  when  we  find  a 
passage  of  diflicult,  doubtful,  or  ambiguous  signification,  to 
seek  for  it  the  interpretation,  or  to  give  it  that  one  of  several 
possible  interpretations,  which  best  accords  witli  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  whole.  Thus,  if  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment from  beginning  to  end,  if  every  discourse  cf  our 
Saviour,  if  every  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine  made  by 
the  apostles,  if  the  whole  tone  of  spiritual  phraseology, 
declares,  or  necessarily  implies,  the  inferiority  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  and  yet  there  are  some  half-dozen  or  more 
single  texts  which  seem  to  teach  his  supreme  divinity,  but 
admit  of  a  different  interpretation,  I  contend,  that  we  are 
bound  to  interpret  these  texts  in  accordance  witli  the  voice 
of  Scripture  taken  collectively ;  and  I  also  maintain  that, 
where  there  is  any  reasonable  doubt  with  regard  to  the 
reading,  or  tlie  punctuation  of  a  passage,  we  are  bound  to 
prefer  that  reading,  or  that  mode  of  punctuation,  which 
best  accords  with  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  by  no  means  say  that 
half  a  dozen  texts,  or  even  a  single  text  of  Scripture,  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  religious  doctrine.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  subjects  spoken  of  but  once  or  twice, 
on  which  I  derive  as  definite  and  firm  an  opinion,  from 
one  or  two  texts,  as  I  should  from  a  volume.  And  if  our 
Saviour  were  named  but  six  times,  or  but  once,  in  a  series 
of  books  proffering  the  claims  to  plenary  and  conclusive 
authority,  which,  in  my  view,  the  New  Testament  proffers, 
and  if,  each  of  those  six  times,  or  that  once,  he  were 
spoken  of  as  the  supreme  God,  I  should  then  believe  him 
to  be  the  supreme  God.  But  the  case  is  very  different. 
lie  speaks  of  himself,  and  is  spoken  of,  many  hundred 
times,  in   the  New  Testament.      Take  away  some  half* 
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dozen,  or,  at  most,  a  very  few  of  these  texts,  and  no  one 
will  contend  that  there  remains  a  single  case,  in  which  the 
phraseology  does  not  necessarily  imply  inferiority  to  the 
eternal  Father.  These  few  texts,  as  I  interpret  them,  im- 
ply no  other  doctrine.  But  yet  my  Trinitarian  brethren 
contend  that  they  teach  our  Saviour's  supreme  divinity. 
Admitting,  for  the  moment,  that  such  were  their  most  ob- 
vious meaning,  the  question  is,  whether  they  ought  to  out- 
weigh the  hundreds  of  texts  that  teach  a  different  doctrine. 
Christ  cannot  be  both  a  self-existent  and  a  created  being, 
both  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  both  equal  and  inferior  to 
the  Father.  And  if  he,  many  hundreds  of  times,  calls 
himself,  and  is  called  by  his  authorized  interpreters,  a 
created  being,  the  Son  of  God,  and  inferior  to  the  Father, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  few  texts,  which  might  bear 
a  different  meaning,  ought  to  be  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  these  hundreds  of  texts.  With  this  general  state- 
ment of  facts  in  the  case,  I  presume  that  no  Trinitarian 
would  find  fault.  But  the  Trinitarian  would  maintain  that 
the  hundreds  of  texts  ought  to  be  interpreted  by  the  few. 

These  things  premised,  I  now  proceed  to  exhibit  the 
chief  reasons,  why  I  find  myself  constrained  to  regard  our 
Saviour  as  a  created  and  subordinate  being. 

In  the  first  place,  our  Saviour  never  declares  himself 
the  supreme  God,  in  any  of  the  discourses  or  conversations 
recorded  in  the  gospels.  This  is  not  a  doctrine,  for  which 
it  is  common  to  appeal  to  our  Saviour's  own  words  ;  and 
yet,  often  as  he  spake  of  himself,  and  plain  and  confiden- 
tial as  was  his  intercourse  with  his  disciples  during  the  last 
scenes  of  his  life,  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  he  should 
have  left  them  without  a  hint  of  his  true  nature  and  glory. 
I  know  of  but  two  of  his  own  sayings,  which  are  ever 
({uoted  as  referring  to  his  supreme  divinity ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  these   would  be  quoted  in  a  serious  argument. 
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One  of  these  is,  "I  and  my  Fatlier  are  one,"*  which  he 
sufficiently  explains,  when  he  afterwards  prays  for  his  dis- 
ciples, "  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one."  f  The 
other  is,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father,"  $ 
which,  in  the  next  verse,  he  explains  by  saying  :  •'  Be- 
lievest  thou  not  that  T  am  in  the  Fatlier,  and  the  Father 
in  me  ? "  I  am  astonished  that  this  should  ever  have 
been  regai-ded  as  a  Trinitarian  proof-text.  I  know  not  a 
more  decidedly  anti-Trmitarian  text  in  the  Bible.  For,  if 
there  be  three  distinct  persons  in  the  God-head,  seeing  one 
of  them  is  surely  not  seeing  the  other,  —  seeing  the 
Father  is  not  seeing  the  Son.  But  if,  as  Unitarians  be- 
lieve, Christ  dwelt  in  God,  and  God  in  him,  if  Christ  was 
the  image,  the  representative  of  the  Father,  then  he,  who 
had  seen  him,  had  seen  the  Father,  —  he,  who  had  been 
conversant  with  the  image,  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  attributes  of  the  original. 

If  our  Saviour  were  indeed  the  supreme  God,  a  fact,  no 
less  striking  and  unaccountable  than  his  own  silence  on 
the  subject,  is,  that  the  apostles  did  not  proclaim  him  as 
God  in  their  preaching  to  the  unbelieving  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles. The  cross,  the  ignominy,  the  lowly  and  suffering  es- 
tate of  Jesus,  was  the  great  stumbling-block  to  those  among 
whom  they  preached  ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  a  prime  object 
with  them  to  extol  and  exalt  him,  to  set  forth  his  claims 
upon  the  reverence  of  man,  and  to  exhibit  his  intrinsic 
greatness  and  excellence.  Was  he,  who  was  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,  indeed  the  Lord  God  Almighty  ?  Of  thia 
foct,  then,  before  all  things  else,  would  Peter  have  assured 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  Paul  the  inquisitive  and  credu^ 
lous  Athenians.  This  doctrine,  so  momentous,  could  not 
have  been  suppressed  in  preaching,  to  such  a  degree,  as 

*  John  X.  3).  t  John  xvii.  22.  J  John  xiv.  9. 
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not  once  to  find  its  way  into  the  nnmeroiis  discourses  con- 
tained in  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  If  Peter  and  Paul 
did  not  preach  it,  they  cannot  have  believed  it.  If  they 
did  preach  it,  the  eminently  careful,  faithful  historian, 
St.  Luke,  could  not  have  omitted  this  most  prominent  and 
striking  point  in  their  preaching. 

I  now  offer  you  a  consideration  of  very  great,  and,  it 
seems  to  me,  decisive  weight.  K  our  Saviour  were  the 
almighty  Creator,  there  was  a  time  when  his  disciples 
first  became  aware  of  the  fact ;  for  they  could  not  have 
believed  it  from  the  beginning.  When  Peter  rebuked 
him,  when  they  all  forsook  him,  when  they  went  weeping 
to  his  sepulc^hre,  they  could  not  have  regarded  him  as  God. 
Now,  whenever  they  learned  the  fact  of  his  supreme 
divinity,  it  must  have  wrought  a  marvellous  and  entire 
change  in  their  feelings  and  conduct,  —  it  must  have 
created  the  most  strongly  marked  epoch  in  the  experience 
of  their  lives.  It  must  have  been  with  the  utmost  awe, 
with  emotions  of  overpowering  fulness,  that  they  ascer- 
tained that  the  Creator  of  all  worlds  had  been  dwelling 
with  them,  calling  them  his  brethren,  and  submitting  to 
their  petulant  and  inconstant  humors,  —  had  broken  bread 
for  them,  and  even  washed  their  feet.  Must  not  such  a 
stupendous  discovery  have  left  some  trace  of  itself  in  the 
sacred  record  ?  Could  it  have  taken  place,  without  at  least 
some  notice  of  the  time  when,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made  ?  Did  they  first  become  aware  of  this 
fact  after  his  resurrection?  How  then  can  we  account  for 
their  pi-eserving  their  former  familiar,  fraternal  style  of 
intercourse  with  him  till  the  morning  of  the  ascension  ? 
And  yet  their  conversation  with  him  on  that  very  morning 
differs  not  in  the  least,  as  to  its  general  tone  and  character, 
from  those  which  they  had  held  with  him  before  his  death. 
Or  was  it  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  that  this  amazing  fact 
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first  became  known  to  them  ?  If  so,  would  not  Peter's 
discourse  have  been  full  of  this  new  revelation  ?  Could 
he  have  so  entirely  veiled  the  light  that  had  just  burst 
upon  him,  as  coolly  to  commence  his  discourse :  "  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you,  by  mira- 
cles, and  wonders,  and  signs,  which  God  did  by  him,"  am] 
to  utter  not  a  single  word,  which  the  most  astute  critic  can 
torture  into  a  recognition  of  the  deity  of  Christ  ?  But  it 
is  impossible  for  tlie  Trinitarian  to  say  when  the  apostles 
were  first  ajiprised  of  this  truth ;  nor  is  there,  in  the  gos- 
pels or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  tlie  faintest  trace  of  such 
a  discovery  having  been  made  at  any  time.  Now  I  could 
more  easily  account  for  the  omission  of  all  notice  of  our 
Saviour's  birth,  or  death,  or  resurrection,  or  ascension, 
than  for  the  omission  of  the  announcement  of  tliis,  —  the 
most  amazing  and  momentous  fact  of  all,  —  indeed,  the 
most  interesting  and  important  fact  in  the  world's  whole 
history. 

I  next  remark  that  the  whole  phraseology  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  regard  to  our  Saviour,  implies  his  created 
existence,  and  subordinate  rank.  In  the  first  place,  he  is 
constantly  called  the  So?i  of  God.  The  word  Son^  as  ap- 
plied to  him,  either  has,  or  has  not,  a  meaning.  If  it  has 
no  meaning,  then  must  it  have  been  employed  by  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles  in  idle  mockery  of  man's  under- 
standing,—  a  supposition  unwortliy  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment,  and  yet  one,  which  our  Trinitarian  bretliren  can- 
not, it  seems  to  me,  entirely  disavow.  ]]ut  if  the  word 
Son  does  mean  any  thing,  the  least  that  it  can  imply  is, 
that  the  Son  owes  his  existence  to  the  Father,  therefore  is 
not  self-existent,  did  not  then  exist  from  all  eternity,  and 
coTisequently  is  not  God. 

I  would  next  advert  to  the  mode  in  which  our  Saviour 
uniformly  speaks  of  himself.     Here  are  some  of  his  declara- 
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tions,  which  I  might  multiply  indefinitely :  ''  My  Father  is 
greater  than  I."^  "I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing."  f 
"  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  I  speak  not  of  myself;  but 
the  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works."  |  "I 
proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God  ;  neither  came  I  of  my- 
self, but  he  sent  me."  §  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  iiim 
tliat  sent  me."  ||  "  Of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no 
man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  Heaven,  neither  the 
Son,  but  the  Father."  ^  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son."  **  "  Why  callest  thou 
me  good  ?  there  is  none  good  but  one.  that  is  God."  ft  "  I 
ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God 
and  your  God."  $$  But  I  might  go  on  in  this  way,  and 
quote  from  every  chapter  in  the  gospels,  and  from  every 
verse  in  which  our  Saviour  speaks,  and  show  you  every 
attribute  of  supreme  divinity  disclaimed,  over  and  over 
again,  from  his  own  lips,  without  your  being  able  to  point 
to  a  single  instance,  in  which  he  claims  for  himself  any 
exclusively  divine  attiibute.  I  might,  also,  show  him  to 
you  praying  to  his  Father,  spending  whole  nights  in  sup- 
plication to  Him,  beseeching  Him,  if  possible,  to  take  from 
him  the  cup  of  death,  and  commending  his  departing  spirit 
into  the  Father's  hands. 

It  is  said  that  Christ  spoke  and  did  thus  in  his  human 
nature.  To  this  I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  two  natures  of  Christ  is  not  claimed,  even  by 
its  advocates,  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation.  They  quote  no 
declaration,  or  passage  of  Scripture,  in  which  they  profess 
to  find  this  doctrine  expressed  or  implied.  It  is  confess- 
edly an  hypothesis,  which  they  have  assumed,  as  the  only 


*  John  xiv.  28.  f  John  v.  30.  J  John  xiv.  10. 

§  John  viii.  42.  !|  John  iv.  34.  t  Mark  xiii.  32. 

**  John  iii.  16.  ft  ^att.  xix.  17.         Jt  John  xx.  17. 
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mode  in  which  they  can  reconcile  Christ's  supreme  divinity 
with  his  own  reiterated  assertions  to  the  contrary. 

But  this  hypothesis  of  the  two  natures  is  far  from  ob- 
viating the  difficulty,  which  it  was  designed  to  remove. 
If  Christ  be  the  supreme  God,  and  if  it  be  of  any  im- 
portance for  mankind  to  know  the  fact,  it  was  of  equal 
importance  for  him  to  have  made  the  fact  known,  nor  can 
there  have  been  any  adequate  reason  for  his  concealing  it. 
Moreover,  those,  who  maintain  tlie  doctrine  of  two  na- 
tures, virtually  charge  our  Saviour  with  equivocation. 
For  does  not  the  word  /  include  the  whole  of  the  person 
speaking?  I  myself  am  composed  of  body  and  mind.  I 
know  that  Jive  and  Jive  are  ten.  My  body  does  not  know 
it ;  but  my  mind  knows  it.  Now  suppose  that  I  should 
say,  "  I  do  not  know  how  much  Jive  and  Jive  are,"  and 
should  afterwards  explain  myself  by  saying,  "  My  body 
does  not  know  it,  and,  when  I  spoke,  I  had  reference  to 
my  body,"  what  would  you  think  of  my  honesty,  or  good 
sense  ?  You  would  certainly  infer  that  I  had  made  utter 
shipwreck  of  one  or  the  other.  Or  suppose  that  I  should  say, 
"  I  am  unable  to  lift  this  manuscript,"  and  when  you  looked 
to  see  if  I  were  smitten  with  a  sudden  paralysis,  I  should 
add,  "  I  only  mean  that  my  mind  cannot  lift  it,  —  my  body 
can,"  you  would  surely  regard  my  speech  as  any  thing 
but  wise,  and  my  intellect  as  any  thing  but  sane.  Yet 
such  is  the  imputation,  which  the  doctrine  of  the  two  na- 
tures casts  upon  our  Saviour;  and  his  exalted  mission, 
and  the  momentous  subjects  on  which  he  spoke,  only  ren- 
der the  imputation  the  more  gross  and  unworthy.  If  our 
Saviour  was  the  supreme  God,  he  knew  the  day  and  hour, 
which  he  said  that  he  did  not  know,  —  he  had  himself  the 
power  to  perform  those  works,  wliich  he  said  that  he  could 
not  perform  of  himself,  —  he  was  the  equal  of  the  Fatlier, 
whom  he  called  greater  than  himself;  and  there  remains 
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no  way,  in  which  you  can  interpret  these  essentially  false 
declarations  from  his  lips,  without  casting  reproach  upon 
him,  in  whose  pure  and  transparent  spirit  I  believe  that 
there  was  no.  guile.  I  press  this  point  the  more  urgently, 
because  to  my  eje  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  supreme 
divinity  renders  all  his  recorded  discourses  a  tissue  of  pre- 
varication, fitted  only  to  bewilder  and  mislead  his  hearers.  ' 

The  hypothesis  of  the  two  natures  also  fails,  inasmuch 
as  Christ  expressly  disclaims  the  peculiar  attributes  of 
deity  in  some  of  those  relations  and  offices,  which  it  is  con- 
tended that  he  fills  by  virtue  of  his  divine  nature.  I  know 
not  how  often  I  have  seen  and  heard  the  number,  variety, 
and  magnitude  of  his  miracles,  and  his  sovereign  sway  over 
diseases  and  the  elements,  cited  as  demonstrative  proof  of 
his  supreme  divinity.  But  it  is  of  these  very  miracles  that 
he  says :  "'  The  works  that  I  do  bear  witness  of  me,  that 
the  father  hath  sent  me."  *  It  is  often  said,  also,  that  none 
but  God  can  be  the  final  judge  of  man ;  and  Christ's  des- 
ignated office  as  judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead  is  re- 
ferred to  in  every  defence  of  the  Trinity,  as  proof  positive 
of  his  supreme  divinity.  But  of  this  office  he  says  :  "  The 
Father  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son  ;  "  and,  a 
few  sentences  afterward,  assigns  not  his  deity,  nor  even  his 
close  connection  with  the  Father,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  relationship  to  man,  as  the  reason  why  he  is  appointed 
man's  judge :  "  He  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute 
judgment  also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  man"  f 

We  have  then  our  Saviour's  uniform  and  often  repeated 
testimony  to  his  own  created  existence  and  subordinate 
rank,  in  maintaining  which  we  cannot  surely  be  guilty  of 
denying  the  Lord  Jesus,  inasmuch  as  we  fasten  our  faith 
upon  his  own   words. 

♦  John  V.  36.  t  John  v.  22,  27. 
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Do  we  look  to  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament?  We 
still  find  our  Saviour  spoken  of  as  a  created  and  subordinate 
being.  "  Him  hath  God  ordained,"  — "  Him  hath  God 
raised  up,"  —  "  Him  hath  God  set  forth," — is  the  burden  of 
the  apostolic  preaching.  How  many  times  do  the  apostles 
designate  the  Almighty  as  the  God,  or  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ !  Says  St.  Paul :  "  There  is  One  God, 
and  one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
J3SUS."*  And  again:  "Ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is 
God's."  t  Says  St.  John  :  "  God  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Sou 
to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  ; "  and  again,  in  the 
same  chapter :  "  The  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world."  %  The  apostles  speak  also  of 
Christ,  in  his  glorified  state,  as  making  intercession  for 
his  Church.  "  Who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us."  § 
"  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
Jesu^  Christ  the  righteous."  ||  If  Christ  be  God,  to  whom 
does  he  pray  ? 

The  apostles  speak  of  Christ  as  subordinate  to  the 
Father,  even  in  those  passages,  in  which  they  ascribe  to 
him  the  highest  exaltation  and  glory ;  nay,  in  the  very 
passages,  which  are  currently  quoted  in  proof  of  his 
supreme  divinity,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  such  honor 
can  be  rendered  to  no  created  being.  Take  this  passage 
for  instance :  "  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted 
him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name, 
that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of 
things  in  heaven,  and  things  iu  earth,  and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father."  If  God  hath  exalted  him,  —  God 
hath   gh  en  him  a  na?ne,  —  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father, 


*  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  f  1  Cor.  iii.  23.  %  1  John  iv.  10,  14. 

§  Rom.  viii.  34.  ||  1  John  u.  1.  ^  Phil.  ii.  9, 11. 
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How  could  his  derived  and  subordinate  nature  have  been 
more  strongly  expressed? 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  to  the 
Coi'inthians,  where  the  extent  and  universality  of  Christ's 
reign  are  spoken  of  in  more  ample  and  lofty  terms  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  New  Testament ;  but,  as  if  to  pre- 
clude th*3  inference  of  his  independent  and  supreme  divin- 
ity, the  apostle  adds :  "  When  all  things  shall  be  subdued 
unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto 
him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in 
all."* 

I  might  also  quote  that  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  where  God  is  represented  as  saying  to  Christ,  in 
language  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament  (in  which  a 
more  free  use  is  made  of  the  word  God,  than  in  the  New), 
"  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever ; "  but  it  is 
adiled,  "  God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the 
oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows,"  f  —  a  passage,  which 
suggests  the  inquiry,  —  If  Christ  was  the  supreme  God, 
who  was  his  God,  who  were  his  fellows,  and  who  anointed 
him?  And  throughout  the  introduction  of  this  epistle, 
in  which  it  seems  the  writer's  sole  object  to  heap  the 
praises  of  a  pious  and  grateful  heart  upon  the  glorified 
Redeemer,  we  have  multiplied  recognitions  of  his  subor- 
dinate rank  with  reference  to  the  Father.  "Whom  he 
hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he  made 
the  worlds."  %  "  It  became  him,  for  whom  are  all  things, 
and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto 
glory,  to  make  the  captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through 
sufferings ;  for  both  he  that  sanctifieth,  and  they  that  are 
sanctified,  are  all  of  one :  for  which  cause  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  call  them  brethren ;   saying,  I  will  declare  thy  name 

•  1  Cor.  XV.  24-28.  f  Heb.  i.  8,  9.  X  Heb.  i.  2. 
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unto  my  brethren :  in  the  midst  of  the  church  will  I 
sing  praise  unto  thee.  And  again,  /  ivill  put  my  trust  in 
hiin.  And  again,  Behold  I  and  the  children  which  God 
hath  given  me.  ,  .  .  In  all  things  it  behooved  him  to  be 
like  unto  his  brethren.  ...  In  that  he  himself  hath  suffered, 
being  tempted^  he  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted."* 
Now  all  these  things  may  be  said  of  the  most  higlily  ex- 
alted of  God's  children  ;  but  surely  not  of  God  himself. 
Men  are  not  God's  brethren.  God  cannot  sing  praise  to 
himself.  God  cannot  be  tempted ;  nor  can  he  have  been 
made  perfect  through  sufferings. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  where  it  is  said  of 
Christ,  that  "  by  him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in 
heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,"  and  that  "  he  is  before  all 
things,"  he  is  in  the  same  sentence  styled,  not  the  Un- 
created, but  "  the  first-born  of  every  creature,"  therefore 
not  self-existent,  and  consequently  not  God-t 

In  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  highest  titles  and  honors 
are  given  to  our  Saviour,  and  where  the  rapt  apostle  sees 
the  ransomed  hosts  casting  down  their  crowns  before  him, 
he  is  still  represented  as  a  created  being.  Though  he  styles 
himself  "  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last,"  %  he 
still  indicates  that  these  expressions  denote  not  the  un- 
created source  of  being,  but  the  first-born  Son  ;  for  he 
afterward  calls  himself  "  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of 
Godr  §  And  again,  while  tlie  redeemed  are  represented 
as  assigning  for  the  reason  of  their  praise  to  the  Father : 
'•■  Thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they 
are  and  were  created ; "  1|  to  the  Sou  their  words  are : 
"  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  unto  God  by  thy 
blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and   tongue,  and  people,  and 


*  Heb.  ii.  10-18.  f  Col.  i.  15-17.  %  Rev.  i.  11. 

§  Kev.  iii.  14.  ||  Kev.  iv.  11. 
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nation,  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests,"'''' 
—  an  ascription,  of  which  every  candid  mind  must  see  at 
once  that  the  supreme  God  cannot  be  the  subject. 

I  next  remark,  that  Christ  did  not  present  himself"  as  an 
object  of  adoration,  and  that  he  commanded  his  disciples  to 
offer  prayer,  not  to  himself,  but  to  his  Father.  I  know 
not  what  could  be  more  explicit  than  the  following  pas- 
sage, where,  speaking  of  the  time  when  he  should  no 
longer  be  with  his  disciples,  he  says  to  them:  "In  that  day 
ye  shall  ask  me  nothing.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will 
give  it  you."  f 

In  accordance  with  these  words  of  their  Master,  all  the 
recorded  prayers  of  the  apostles  are  directed  to  God,  gen- 
erally through  Christ,  or  in  his  name ;  nor  do  they,  in  a 
single  instance,  exhort  their  converts  to  pray  or  to  give 
thanks  to  Jesus,  but  to  God  the  Father,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  only  case,  I  believe,  in  which 
authority  for  prayer  to  Christ  is  drawn  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, is  that  of  the  dying  Stephen,  when  he  said,  '•  Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  %  But  this  was  not  prayer. 
This  was  not  an  address  to  an  invisible  being.  It  was 
speaking  to  one  whom  he  saw.  The  heavens  were  opened, 
and  he  saw  "  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God." 
He  had  a  vision  of  the  risen  Saviour,  with  a  countenance 
and  gesture  of  welcome  for  his  dying  servant.  He  thus 
commended  his  spirit  to  one  who  had  personally  appeared, 
to  lead  him  through  the  dark  valley  to  the  mansion  of 
eternal  rest. 

One  word  more  concerning  this  text.  In  our  common 
Bible,  it  reads :  "  They  stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon  God, 
and  saying.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."     But  you  will 

*  Rev.  V.  9,  10.  t  John  xvi.  28.  %  Acts  vii.  59. 
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see  that  the  word  God  is  printed  in  italics.  In  this  type 
are  printed  those  words  in  the  translation,  which  have  no 
corresponding  words  in  the  original,  but  which  the  trans- 
lators saw  fit  to  supply.  There  are  many,  I  suppose,  who 
do  not  know  what  the  italics  in  the  Bible  mean  ;  and  tlie 
explanation  of  them  ought  to  be  printed  in  every  copy. 
This  text,  omitting  the  word  inserted  by  the  translators, 
would  read  :  "  They  stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon,  or  in- 
voking, [of  course  the  person  last  named,  and  that  is  Jesus,] 
and  saying,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  There  is  another 
instance,  in  which  our  translators  have  inserted  the  same 
word  God.  It  is  this :  "  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of 
God^  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us."  *  The  words 
of  God^  are  in  italics,  and  have  nothing  corresponding  to 
them  in  the  original,  which,  literally  rendered,  reads : 
"  Hereby  perceive  we  love,  because  he  laid  down  his  life 
for  us." 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression,  there  is  not,  in  the 
New  Testament  a  sing^le  instance  of  prayer  to  Jesus,  nor 
is  there  a  single  case,  in  which  homage  is  paid  to  him  in 
the  way  in  which  it  is  paid  to  God.  There  are  indeed 
many  ascriptions  of  praise  to  him;  but  they  are  always 
accompanied  with  the  specific  designation  of  his  work  and 
office  as  Mediator,  and  generally  with  an  express  reference 
to  the  eternal  Father  as  alone  supreme.  But  there  are 
several  instances,  in  which  persons  are  said  to  have  wor- 
shipped Jesus.  The  word  translated  worshipj  however, 
does  not  necessarily  denote  the  rendering  of  divine  honors, 
but  simply  prostration,  or  other  external  marks  of  homage 
or  reverence,  such  as  are  paid  by  inferiors  to  superiors,  by 
subjects  to  princes,  and  by  servants  to  masters.  For  in- 
stance, the  servant  in   the  parable,  who  owed  a  thousand 


*  1  John  iii.  16. 
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talents,  fell  down  at  his  master's  feet,  "and  worshipped 
him,  saying,  Lord,  have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay 
thee  all."  *  Indeed,  most  of  these  cases  of  worship  or  pros- 
tration before  our  Saviour  were  cases  of  suppliants  asking 
favors  of  him,  at  a  time  when,  it  is  generally  contended 
by  Trinitarians,  our  Saviour's  supreme  divinity  had  not 
yet  been  made  known. 

Such  is  the  state  of  facts  with  reference  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  supreme  divinity  by  the  apostles,  in 
appropriate  acts  of  devotion.  Now,  that  neither  prayer 
nor  divine  honors  should  have  been  rendered  to  our 
Saviour  by  his  apostles  seems  to  me  entirely  unaccounta- 
ble, if  he  were  properly  the  subject  of  them.  It  is  equally 
unaccountable,  that,  if  they  had  been  rendered,  no  instance 
of  the  kind  should  have  remained  on  record  in  the  New 
Testament.  And  still  more  strange  is  it,  that,  if  Jesus  be 
the  supreme  God,  he  himself  should  not  only  have  omitted 
to  enjoin,  but  should  have  expressly  forbidden  prayer  to 
himself,  and  should  have  prescribed  a  mode  ^  prayer,  in 
which  he  was  indeed  to  be  recognized  as  the  Mediator,  but 
not  as  the  object  of  prayer. 

I  will  now  ask  your  attention  to  some  of  the  sinfjle  texts 
urged  by  those  who  maintain  the  supreme  deity  of  Christ. 
I  do  not  intend  (for  I  have  not  time)  to  bring  forward  all 
the  proof-texts  that  have  been  urged  or  relied  upon.  But 
I  shall  choose  those,  which  seem  to  me  the  strongest,  and 
those  on  which  eminent  Trinitarians  have  laid  the  most 
stress.  I  shall  purposely  omit  only  those,  on  which  no  in- 
dependent reliance  is  placed,  but  which  are  brought  for- 
ward as  subsidiary  to  the  argument  based  upon  the  others. 
And  let  me  add,  that,  should  I  omit  in  this  lecture  the  con- 
sideration of  texts,  which  any  of  you  desire  to  hear  dis- 

*  Matthew  xviii.  26. 
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cussed,  if  you  will  name  such  texts  to  me,  tliey  shall  be 
taken  up  in  the  next  lecture. 

Those,  who  maintain  the  supreme  divinity  of  our  Sav- 
iour, rest  for  this  doctrine,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  solely  on 
single  texts.  They  draw  no  argument  from  the  general 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  New  Testament.  They  admit  that 
the  argument  from  this  source,  so  far  as  it  has  any  bearing, 
goes  against  them.  But  they  deem  it  overborne  by  the 
clearness  and  weight  of  the  single  texts,  which  they  quota 
in  behalf  of  their  dogma. 

Of  these  texts,  I  set  aside,  as  having  no  bearing  on  the 
doctrine  in  question,  those,  which  simply  teach  our  Sav- 
iour's continued  presence  with  his  Church,  and  his  power 
over  the  spiritual  creation  of  God;  for  these  are  truths 
of  which  I  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt ;  they  imply 
no  more  than  a  headship  over  the  Church,  conferred  by 
the  Father,  and  are  but  the  fulfilment  of  those  words  of 
our  Saviour :  "  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth."*  Is  given,  —  given  then  by  the  Being, 
to  whom  it  of  right  belonged,  and  who  is  as  compe- 
tent to  constitute  the  ascended  Redeemer  head  of  the 
whole  spiritual  family  above  and  below,  as  to  make  you 
and  me  fathers  and  heads  of  our  own  little  households. 
Nor  need  we  here  consider  those  texts  which  imply,  or 
seem  to  imply,  our  Saviour's  pre-existence ;  for  the 
question,  whether  he  existed  before  his  birth  in  Beth- 
lehem, is  entirely  independent  of  that  of  his  supreme 
divinity. 

The  only  text  from  the  Old  Testament,  much  relied 
on  by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  is  this 
from  Isaiah :  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is 
given :  and  the  government  shall   be  upon  his  shoulder : 

^— ^ — — — — < 

*  Matthew  xxvii.  18. 
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and  his  name  sliall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace."  * 
lu  this  text,  the  Hebrew  word  rendered  God,  is  not  Elo- 
him,  the  word  commonly  so  rendered  ;  but  El,  of  which 
God  is  only  a  secondary  meaning.  The  Hebrew  Lexicons 
give  for  its  meaning, ^r^i  (as  an  adjective),  strong,  mighty  ; 
secondly  (as  an  abstract  noun),  strength,  power ;  and 
thirdly  and  often  (by  a  natural  transfer  from  an  abstract 
to  a  concrete  sense),  God,  Our  translators  chose  the  last 
of  the  three  meanings.  I  am  disposed  to  think  i\\ejlrst  the 
true  signification  here,  and  should  render  the  passage : 
*'  He  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  Strong,  Mighty, 
Father  of  eternity,  that  is.  Author  of  eternal  life  [or,  per- 
haps, Father  or  Author  of  an  age,  —  a  new  age  or  dispeu- 
sntion],  Prince  of  Peace." 

Another  text  much  relied  on  is  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians :  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ;  but  made  himself  of  no 
reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant."  f 
The  true  sense  of  this  passage,  according  to  many  Trini- 
tarian commentators,  is  this :  "  Let  the  same  mind  be  in 
you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  who,  though  in  the 
form,  the  image  of  God,  yet  did  not  covet  to  appear  as 
God,  that  is,  did  not  exalt  or  magnify  himself;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  humbled  himself ;  and  took  upon  him  the  form 
of  a  servant."  But,  however  this  passage  may  be  inter- 
preted, any  possible  inference  from  it  in  favor  of  the 
supreme  divinity  of  Christ  is  negatived  by  the  sequel  of 
tlie  sentence,  in  which  the  apostle  says  that,  on  account 
of  l)is  thus  humbling  himself,  "  God  has  highly  exalted  him, 
and  has  given  Inm  a  name  above  every  name,  that  at  the 

♦  laaiah  ix.  6.  f  rhilippians  ii.  5-7. 
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name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  .  ,  .  to  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father" 

Another  important  text  is  this  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans :  "  Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom,  as  con- 
cerning the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed 
for  ever.  Amen."  *  The  New  Testament,  like  all  books 
of  that  age,  was  originally  written  without  stops,  and  with- 
out division  of  sentences.  The  stops  have  been  inserted, 
and  the  sentences  divided  in  comparatively  recent  times.  J 
suppose,  in  common  with  many  very  eminent  biblical  critics, 
that,  in  this  passage,  there  should  be  a  full  stop  after  the 
words,  over  all ;  and  that  the  words,  "  God  blessed  for  ever, 
—  Amen,"  were  added  as  a  doxology  by  the  apostle,  in  the 
way,  in  wliich,  in  several  instances,  he  has  inserted  a  dox- 
ology in  the  midst  of  a  paragraph. 

The  exclamation  of  Thomas,  when  he  recognized  his 
risen  Master,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God,""  f  is  quoted  as  a 
proof-text  for  the  doctrine  under  discussion,  though  I  am 
surprised  that  it  should  be.  It  was  a  mere  exclamation 
of  glad  astonishment  on  the  part  of  Thomas.  It  was  not 
addressed  to  Christ ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  vocative  case, 
which  is  used  in  the  Greek  when  a  jjerson  is  spoken  to. 
The  words  Lord  and  God  are  both  in  the  nominative  case. 
The  sentence  is  elliptical ;  and,  were  we  to  su})ply  tlie 
ellipsis,  it  would,  as  I  suppose,  read  thus  :  "  It  is  my  Lord 
and  my  God,  that  has  brought  this  glorious  event  to  pass." 
But  it  was  an  abrupt,  fragmentary  exclamation,  such  as 
would  naturally  spring  from  overwhelming  surprise,  —  noi 
profane,  because  uttered  in  deep  solemnity  and  awe,  and  in 
clear  recognition  of  the  divine  hand,  which  had  raised  his 
INIaster  from  the  dead.  It  was  the  most  natural  of  all  ex« 
clamations  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  uttered. 

♦  Romans  ix.  5.  f  John  xx.  28. 
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Suppose  that  some  one,  whom  we  knew  to  have  been  long 
dead,  should  stand  forth  here  in  the  presence  of  us  all,  would 
not  the  exclamation,  My  God,  be  the  solemn,  fervent,  heart- 
stricken  utterance  of  every  one  present  ?  That  any  argu- 
ment should  ever  have  been  based  upon  this  exclamation 
seems  to  me  excessively  strange,  when  I  consider  the 
whole  connection  in  which  it  stands.  Thomas  had,  a  mo- 
ment before,  expressed  his  entire  unbelief  as  to  the  identity 
of  his  Master.  Jesus  then  showed  him  his  wounds,  to  con- 
vince him  of  his  identity.  This  was  all  that  he  undertook 
to  prove  to  Thomas,  and  all  that  the  wounds  could  prove. 
Now,  if  Thomas  had  ever  believed  Christ  to  be  God,  he 
would  never  have  doubted  his  power  to  rise  from  the  dead. 
His  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  resurrection  proves  that 
he  had  not  previously  believed  that  Christ  was  God.  But 
Christ's  resurrection  no  more  proved  him  to  be  God,  than 
the  rising  of  Lazarus  proved  him  to  be  God.  Thomas 
had  therefore  had  no  proof  of  his  Master's  supreme  divinity 
presented  to  his  mind ;  and  one,  so  slow  to  believe  as  he 
was,  could  hardly  have  leaped  to  so  momentous  a  conclu- 
sion, without  something  on  which  to  base  it. 

The  next  passage,  to  which  I  shall  refer,  is  this  from  the 
first  Epistle  to  Timothy :  "  Without  controversy,  great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness :  God  was  manifest  in  the  jiesh,  justi- 
Jied  in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles, 
believed  on  in  the  world,  received  into  gloryT  *  There  is 
much  discrepancy  with  regard  to  the  reading  of  this  pas- 
sage among  the  early  manuscripts  and  versions;  but,  to 
my  mind,  the  balance  of  argument  is  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mon reading,  and  the  text  conveys  to  my  apprehension 
nothing,  which  I  do  not  gladly  believe  and  embrace.  Nay, 
I  would  adopt  the  passage  as  embodying  my  confession  of 

♦  1  Timothy  iii.  16. 
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faith  with  regard  to  Jesns  Christ.  I  joyfully  and  thank- 
fully acknowledge,  that,  in  the  person,  in  the  moral  attri- 
butes, in  the  un({uenchable  love  of  Jesus,  God  was  manifest 
in  the  Jlesh,  —  that  he  was  Justified,  that  is,  had  false  no- 
tions and  sentiments  concerning  himself  uprooted,  and 
true  ideas  and  feelings  implanted  among  men,  through  the 
workings  of  Jiis  spirit,  —  that  angels  beheld  with  adoi'ation 
this  disi)lay  of  divine  wisdom  and  love,  —  that  God  thus 
manifested  was  proclaimed  to  the  Gentiles,  —  believed  on  in 
the  world,  —  received  in  glory,  (for  such  is  the  literal  ren- 
dering of  the  words,)  that  is,  gloriously  received  and  wel- 
comed in  the  hearts  of  Christ's  true  disciples. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  St.  Paul  bids  the  Ephesian 
elders  to  "  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath  pur- 
chased ivith  his  own  blood."  *  Lord  occurs  here  instead  of 
God  in  many  of  the  earlier  manuscripts  and  versions,  and 
is  deemed  the  true  reading  by  the  best  critics.  But  I  will 
take  the  text  as  it  stands,  and  will  seek  no  advantage  from 
the  difference  of  reading.  Now,  were  it  the  general  voice 
of  the  New  Testament  that  the  supreme  God  suffered, 
and  died,  and  shed  his  blood  upon  the  cross,  I  should  cer- 
tainly interpret  this  text  as  referring  to  his  death.  But, 
the  contrary  being  the  voice  of  the  New  Testament,  if  I 
admit  the  common  reading  of  this  passage,  I  must  inter- 
pret it  in  accordance  with  what  I  know  St.  Paul  to  have 
believed  and  taught.  Now  St.  Paul  uniformly  taught  that 
"  God  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us 
all ; "  and  I  must,  therefore,  suppose  blood,  in  the  passage 
under  discussion,  to  denote  Son,  as  it  does,  in  common  with 
tiie  word  flesh,  in  all  languages,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
"  He  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood"  that  is,  with  his 
own  Son. 

♦  Acts  XX.  28. 
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I  now  ask  yonr  attention,  for  a  few  moments,  to  the  in- 
troduction of  St.  John's  Gospel.  In  order  to  understand 
this,  we  must  look  at  the  purpose  for  which  St.  John  wrote 
his  Gospel.  On  this  subject,  we  are  fortunate  in  having, 
among  others,  a  competent  and  unimpeachable  witness  in 
Iren:«us,  —  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a  jjcr- 
sonal  friend  of  St.  John.  It  is  the  uniform  testimony  of 
antiquity,  that  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel  after  the  other 
three,  and  at  Ephesus,  —  the  head-quarters  of  the  Gnostic 
heresy,  which  was  the  first  wide  departure  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  Irenasus  says,  that  tho 
beloved  disciple  wrote  his  Gospel  for  the  express  purpose 
of  refuting  the  false  and  absurd  notions,  which  the  Gnos- 
tics were  beginning  to  spread  in  Asia  Minor.  It  concerns 
us  then  to  know  what  the  Gnostics  believed.  They  en- 
grafted upon  the  Christian  faith  a  hybrid  philosophy,  or  to 
speak  more  correctly,  they  engrafted  some  few  Christian 
phrases  and  ideas  upon  a  hybrid  philosophy,  in  which 
Platonism  was  blended  with  the  Oriental  mysticism.  They 
maintained  that  the  supreme  God  dwelt  in  the  remote 
heavens,  surrounded  by  chosen  spirits,  ^ons  (as  they 
called  them),  and  gave  himself  very  little  concern  with 
what  took  place  upon  earth ;  that  the  world  was  created 
by  an  inferior  and  imperfect  being,  who  was  also  the 
author  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  ;  that  Christ  was  sent  by 
the  supreme  God  to  deliver  men  from  the  tyi-anny  of  this 
creator,  and  from  the  yoke  of  his  law ;  that  there  were 
also  various  created  spirits,  or  ^ons,  sustaining  different 
offices,  independently  for  the  most  part  of  the  supreme 
Deity,  the  names  of  some  of  which  u^ons  were  I^ife, 
Light,  and,  particularly,  the  Logos  or  Word,  which  repre- 
sented the  divine  Reason  or  Wisdom ;  and  that  the  ^on 
Light  became  incarnate  in  John  the  Baptist.  All  these 
spiritual  existences  were  represented  as  distinct  from  one 
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another,  and  from  the  supreme  God,  so  that  the  system  was 
a  sublimated  form  of  polytheism.  To  fuse  these  disjointed 
fragments  of  deity  into  one,  —  to  rebuke  these  babblings 
of  philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  about  a  divided  sceptre 
and  a  scattered  divinity,  —  this  was  the  purpose  of  St. 
John's  introduction.  And  not  only  so ;  but  we  find  that 
the  same  pervading  purpose  gives  shape,  and  character, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  key-note,  to  his  whole  Gospel.  With 
this  object  in  view,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  show  that 
Life,  and  Light,  and  the  Logos  or  Word,  were  not  distinct 
from  the  supreme  God ;  that  the  supreme  God  created  the 
Avorld,  and  gave  the  Jewish  law ;  that  the  same  God  sent 
John,  the  forerunner ;  and  that  the  same  God  sent  Jesus 
Christ,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  complete  the  law,  —  not  to 
deliver  men  from  its  tyranny,  but  to  finish  for  them  the 
work,  which  the  law  had  begun.  And  this  is  shown  in 
the  first  eighteen  verses  of  the  gospel,  —  how  comprehen- 
sively and  beautifully  you  will  see,  if  you  keep  in  mind 
what  I  have  told  you  of  the  Gnostic  notion,  while  I  read 
the  passage  to  you,  with  such  explanations  that  may  be 
requisite. 

In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  the  Logos,  the  divine 
Reason  or  Wisdom,  —  not  a  created  being,  nor  yet  an 
emanation  from  the  vSupreme ;  but  it  always  existed,  — 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  never  had  a  separate  ex 
istence ;  and  the  Word  was  God,  was  and  is  inseparable 
from  his  essence  and  his  attributes.  The  same  Word,  the 
same  divine  AVisdom,  repeats  the  evangelist,  ivas  in  the 
beginning  ivifh  God.  And  now  St.  John  directs  his  atten- 
tion to  another  of  the  Gnostic  errors,  namely,  that  of  the 
world's  having  been  created  by  an  inferior  divinity.  All 
things,  says  St.  John,  were  made  by  him,  that  is,  by  God 
(not  by  the  Word,  —  him  refers  to  God,  which  is  the  near- 
est preceding  noun  to  which  it  can  refer).    All  things  were 
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made  by  the  supreme  God,  and  without  him  was  not  any 
thing  made  that  was  made.  In  him  also  was  Life ;  and 
the  Life  was  the  Light  of  men.  Life  and  Light  are  not 
distinct  essences  ;  but  God  is  the  source  of  life,  and,  where 
it  flows  from  him,  light  flows  with  it.  Arid  the  Light 
shines  in  darkness  ;  hut  the  darhiess  comprehended  it  not. 
God  lias  shed  light  upon  men  in  the  darkest  times,  thougli 
men  have  chosen  darkness  rather  than  light. 

There  was  a  tnan  sent  from  God  whose  name  was  John, 
Lie  came  for  a  witness,  to  bear  testimony  of  the  light,  con- 
cerning the  divine  light,  that  all  men  through  him  might 
believe.  He  was  not  that  light,  not  himself  an  ^on,  a 
spiritual  emanation,  —  he  was  a  man,  like  other  men  ;  but 
was  sent  to  bear  witness  of  the  Light.  He,  from  whom 
he  came,  God,  was  the  true  Light  that  enlightens  every  man 
that  comes  into  the  world.  God  had  not  removed  himself 
from  his  creation,  had  not  dwelt  apart  in  the  remote 
heavens.  He  was  already,  he  was  always  in  the  world, 
and  the  world  had  been  made  by  him  ;  yet  the  world  knew 
him  not.  He  had  come  to  his  own,  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
his  favored  and  covenant  people  ;  but  his  own  received  him 
not ;  that  is,  as  a  ration,  they  had  in  general  disowned 
and  rejected  him  in  heart  and  deed,  though  not  in  name. 
But  to  as  many  as  received  hi7n,  to  the  patriarchs  and  to 
the  faithful  among  their  posterity,  to  them  who  believed  on 
his  name,  he  gave  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  his 
own  spiritual  children,  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will 
of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man  (children  not  in  any 
human  or  earthly  sense),  but  of  God. 

And,  in  these  latter  days,  the  Word,  the  divine  Wisdom, 
became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  men  ;  and  we,  I  and  my  fel« 
low-apostles,  beheld  its  glory,  —  the  glory  of  the  only  begot- 
ten, of  the  chosen  Son,  of  the  Father,  full  of  mercy  and  of 
truth. 
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John  bore  testimony  concerning  Mm,  and  cried,  saying, 
This  is  he,  of  whom  I  said,  He  that  cometh  after  me,  has 
taken  precedence  of  me  ;  for  he  was  before  me,  —  was  my 
superior.  And  of  his  fulness,  of  the  rich  truth  and  mercy 
of  the  Word  made  flesh,  have  we  all  received  ;  yet  not,  as 
filse  teachers  now  say,  mercy  instead  of  wrath,  a  silken 
instead  of  an  iron  yoke,  but  grace  for  grace,  —  one  gracious 
dispensation  to  supersede  another.  For  the  law  was  given 
through  3Ioses,  and  that  was  a  law  of  mercy,  adapted  to  its 
own  times ;  but  now  mercy  and  truth  for  all  times  have 
come  through  Jesus  Christ.  No  man  has  seen  God  at  any 
time ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  he  has  declared  him,  has  made  him  known. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  introduction  of  John's  gospel,  so 
far  from  authorizing  the  breaking  up  of  the  divine  nature 
into  a  plurality  of  persons,  is  a  noble  assertion  and  vindi- 
cation of  the  divine  unity,  well  worthy  the  pen  of  inspira- 
tion, —  a  passage,  in  which,  as  with  a  prophet's  wand,  he 
waves  back  to  their  native  nothingness  the  chimeras  of  an 
arrogant  and  impious  philosophy. 

But  I  have  spoken  long  enough,  perhaps  too  long.  I 
have  shown  you,  as  I  trust,  that  the  general  tenor  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  numberless  express  declarations  of 
our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  oblige  us  to  regard  him, 
though  second  only  to  the  Father,  as  holding  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Father  a  derived  existence,  and  a  subordinate 
rank.  I  have  heaped  up  an  amount  of  testimony,  which 
much  more  than  convinces  me,  —  which  leaves  my  own 
mind,  I  can  truly  say,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  — 
with  a  conviction,  which  has  no  room  to  grow  stronger.  I 
have  also,  I  think,  selected  all  the  really  strong  and  dif- 
ficult texts  alleged  in  proof  of  the  opposite  doctrine. 
Some  of  them,  I  confess,  would  have  weight,  were  they 
not  overborne  by  such  an  overwhelming  amount  of  testi- 
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mony  on  the  other  side.  But  not  one  of  them  requires, 
and  some  of  them  do  not  in  my  view  admit,  the  interpre- 
tation, which  favors  the  supreme  divinity  of  Christ. 

I  now  commend  the  subject  to  your  own  serious  reflec- 
tion and  study.  But,  while  you  seek  and  prize  just  ideas 
of  your  Saviour's  rank  and  character,  remember  that  your 
truest  knowledge  of  him,  is  heart-knowledge,  —  that  knowl- 
edge, which  you  can  have  only  by  being  like  him,  —  by 
following  him,  —  by  having  "  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of 
glory." 
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"  ITaving  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come."  —  1  Tim.  iv.  8. 

The  life  that  is  to  come  I  What  grander  and  more 
solemn  theme  can  engage  the  human  mind  than  this? 
What  subject  has  for  us  so  profound  and  thrilling  an  inter- 
est? Beyond  the  veil  that  is  suspended  just  before  us,  and 
that  limits  the  mortal  view,  stretches  out  the  vast,  spiritual, 
eternal  world.  Thither  the  countless  myriads  who  have 
lived  and  died  on  the  earth  have  gone.  Many  who  were 
dearer  to  us  than  our  very  life  have  crossed  the  boundary- 
line,  and  entered  the  mysterious  domain.  And  we  our- 
selves, gifted  with  immortality  as  they,  are  also  moving 
constantly  and  irresistibly  on  to  the  same  great  destination, 
and  shall  soon  be  there.  That  unseen,  stupendous  realm, 
wliere  are  gathered  so  many  of  the  heart's  best  treasures, 
whither  have  gone  forth  the  multitudinous  hopes  and  fears, 
the  deepest  dreads  and  longings,  of  all  who  have  peopled 
the  earth ;  and  whence,  of  the  innumerable  millions  who 
have  passed  into  the  solemn  silence,  not  one  has  returned 
to  tell  us  of  what  he  has  there  seen  and  heard  and  felt,  — 
that   invisible   and   boundless   realm,   how,    in   our   very 
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Bouls,  we  do  yearn  to  know  its  mysteries  and  behold  its 
wonders  !  "  What  shall  we  be  and  where,  when  the  brief, 
vanishing  life  that  now  is  Khali  be  ended  ? "  is  the  deep, 
affecting  inquiry  which  all  ot  us  not  seldom  address  to  our- 
selves, even  amidst  the  crowding  cares  and  vanities  of  our 
daily  experience.  There  is  no  interrogatory  that  is  so  im- 
portant, so  momentous  to  us,  in  its  meaning  and  solution, 
as  this,  —  none  which  it  is  so  profitable  and  well  to  con- 
sider, and  also,  so  far  as  we  can  or  may,  to  answer. 

Yet  how  little  it  is  that  we  can  really  know  with  cer- 
tainty about  the  future  world !  Successive  generations, 
the  purest  and  most  gifted  of  the  race,  have  sought  to 
peer  into  the  great  unknown,  and  tell  its  secrets ;  but  in 
vain.  How  crude,  absurd,  ridiculous,  seem  to  us  now 
many  of  the  theories  of  the  life  to  come  which  they  have 
formed,  and  which,  it  may  be,  have  held  no  very  limited 
sway  over  the  minds  of  men !  Even  the  last  desperate 
attempt  of  the  popular  mind  to  penetrate  the  awful  veil, 
and  make  familiar  to  us  the  things  that  are  hidden  beyond 
it,  has  ended  in  failure.  Modern  Spiritualism  has  revealed 
to  us  no  new  truth.  It  has  given  us  nothing  which  we  did 
not  know  before.  Our  refuge,  after  all,  is  mainly  in  the 
Scriptures  :  there  lies  the  world's  great  comfort  still.  And 
yet,  even  there,  while  there  is  so  much  to  animate  and 
satisfy  the  soul,  how  many  an  earnest  inquiry  and  search- 
ing gaze  fail  of  their  answering  object !  For  some  wise 
and  good  reason,  God  has  purposely  left  us  to  know  only 
in  part,  and  to  walk  by  faith.  By  the  study  of  the  word 
of  God,  by  the  exercise  of  the  reason,  and  by  the  help  of 
the  hints  and  analogies  of  nature  and  of  life,  it  is  given  us 
to  behold  enough  to  encourage  us  to  continue  steadfastly 
and  joyfully  that  walk  by  faith,  until  at  last  we  shall  walk 
by  sight,  and  know  even  as  also  we  are  known. 

Still  it  may  truly  be  said,  that,  as  time  has  rolled  on,  no 
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little  progress  has  been  made  in  just  and  rational  concep- 
tions of  life  and  destiny.  It  seems  to  us,  in  such  an  age 
as  this,  strange  and  almost  incredible,  that  such  horrible 
views  of  this  subject  should  ever  have  long  and  exten- 
sively prevailed  in  the  world,  as  have  really  constituted  an 
essential  part  of  the  religious  faith  of  the  ages,  and  exerted 
their  baleful  influence  upon  unnumbered  multitudes  of 
souls.  Heaven  has  been  believed  to  be  a  vast,  separate, 
localized  region,  —  an  immense  and  glorious  city,  perliaps, 
—  situated  far  up,  as  it  were,  at  the  zenith  of  the  universe, 
and  enriched  with  walls  of  jasper,  gates  of  pearl,  and 
streets  of  gold ;  and  hell  has  been  conceived  of  as  a  deep 
and  awful  lake  of  burning  fire  and  brimstone,  at  the  nadir 
of  the  universe  or  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  where  all 
who  die  in  a  state  of  impenitence  and  sin  are  tormented, 
with  inconceivable  agonies,  for  ever  and  ever.  The  Chris- 
tian world  have  generally  believed  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  fleshly  body  at  what  they  have  called  the  last  great 
day,  when  they  have  supposed  that  Christ  would  visibly 
come  in  his  glory,  attended  by  angels,  and  would  summon 
before  his  judgment-seat  the  awakened  world  of  immortals, 
to  sentence  to  heaven  the  righteous,  and  the  wicked  to  hell. 
They  have  thought  of  the  eternal  state  of  both  classes  of 
men,  as  thus  unalterably  fixed  at  death,  —  the  one  to  be, 
then  and  for  ever,  entirely  and  perfectly  happy :  the  other 
to  be,  then  and  for  ever,  entirely  and  perfectly  miserable. 
They  have  recognized  no  destined  life  of  aspiration  and 
progress  for  the  former ;  no  possible  chance  of  repentance 
and  recovery  for  the  latter.  The  present  alone,  they 
have  thought,  is  the  season  of  probation  and  opportunity. 
Beyond  the  veil,  God's  moral  government  changes,  and 
God  is  changed  himself.  His  ear  is  everlastingly  closed  tc 
the  cry  of  his  sorrowing,  suffering  children,  as  it  comes 
borne  up  to  him  on  the  hot,  ascending  flame  and  breath  of 
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the  pit ;  while  it  is  open  only  to  the  resounding  praises,  the 
rapturous  exultations,  of  the  redeemed  around  his  throne. 
Here,  in  the  life  that  now  is,  God  is  love;  there,  in  the 
life  that  is  to  come,  he  is  a  consumiuo;  fire. 

All  such  views  of  the  future  world  and  the  divine  admin- 
istration of  affairs,  as  it  stands  related  to  it,  seem  to  us 
gross,  irrational,  and  false ;  alike  abhorrent  to  the  best 
reason  and  higher  instincts  of  the  soul,  and  derogatory  to 
the  character  and  revealed  truth  of  God. 

Heaven  and  hell  are  not  distant,  separate,  localized 
regions,  somewhere  in  the  mighty  universe  of  God,  but  are 
states  or  conditions  of  the  soul. 

Heaven,  —  it  is  the  kingdom  of  righteousness,  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  a  kingdom  that  is  not  out- 
ward, but  spiritual.  "The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.'* 
When  one,  through  faith  in  Christ's  truth,  through  obedi- 
ence to  his  divine  precepts,  and  through  a  faithful  imitation 
of  his  example  and  life,  enters  into  a  conscious  state  of 
purity,  rectitude,  and  blessedness ;  when  thus  he  comes  to 
feel  that  he  is  in  harmony  with  God  as  well  as  with  himself 
and  that  he  has  a  sure  inward  rest  which  the  world  cannot 
give  or  take  away,  —  he  enters  into  heaven.  Heaven, 
therefore,  is  here  in  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  in  that 
which  is  to  come.  The  Christian  on  earth  has  already 
begun  to  taste  its  joys  and  satisfactions.  As,  in  all  the  in- 
terminable future  that  lies  before  him,  he  makes  progress 
in  the  divine  way,  he  will  come  to  know  more  and  more 
largely  the  measure  of  its  power  and  happiness.  Yet  it  is 
true  that  here  and  now  he  is  in  heaven ;  and,  as  long  as 
he  lives  the  life  of  faith  and  holiness,  he  cannot  lose  the 
glorious  boon  that  has  been  given  him.  Go  where  he  may, 
whatever  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  endure,  —  be  it  earthly  loss  or  domestic  bereavement, 
the  prisoner's  dungeon  or  the  martyr's  flame,  —  he  is  still 
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in  heaven  ;  since  God  is  approvingly  with  him,  and  Christ's 
benediction  is  upon  him,  and  conscience  whispers  its  words 
of  peace  and  promise :  as  when  Paul  and  Silas,  inrarcer- 
ated  within  gloomy  walls  in  Philippi,  prayed  and  sang 
praises  at  midnight  to  God. 

Nor  is  hell  the  vast,  yawning,  visible  gulf  of  despair  and 
woe  which  the  Christian  world  has  so  widely  believed  it  to 
be.  It  is  not  an  outward  region  of  darkness,  not  a  bottom- 
less pit,  not  a  place  of  torment  into  which  embodied  or 
disembodied  souls  are  to  be  thrust,  and  punished  for  ever. 
Hell,  like  heaven,  is  a  state  or  condition  of  the  soul ;  and 
it  is  a  state  or  condition  that  is  experienced  here,  just  as 
surely  as  it  may  be  experienced  hereafter.  Hell  is  internal 
discord  and  unrest.  It  is  sin  in  the  soul,  quenching  its  holy 
light,  filling  it  with  impurity  and  disease,  weakening  its 
celestial  power,  demoralizing  its  glorious  functions,  tortur- 
ingr  it  with  the  stino-s  of  remorse,  and  leaving  it  without 
God  or  without  hope  in  the  world.  Think  of  the  multi- 
tudes who  throng  the  streets,  or  fill  the  haunts  of  vice  and 
shame  in  our  cities,  and  who  are  given  over  to  a  life  of 
vanity  and  crime ;  who  are  the  victims  of  every  inordinate 
lust  and  affection  ;  who  are  brutalized  by  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  every  bad  thought  of  the  mind  and  passion 
of  the  heart ;  whose  countenances  are  lurid  and  scarred 
with  the  baleful  fires  of  cruelty,  hate,  jealousy,  and  re- 
venge ;  whose  homes  are  the  perpetual  scenes  of  violence, 
wrong,  and  depravity,  where  only  are  heard  the  voices  of 
jest,  anger,  and  profanity,  and  all  knowledge  and  love  and 
pursuit  of  heavenly  things  are  utter  strangers  for  ever,  — 
and  say  if,  in  all  this  ignorance,  filth,  blasphemy,  inhu- 
manity, and  woe,  there  is  not  a  present  and  actual  hell  on 
earth,  which  is  most  fitly  described  in  the  vivid  and  terrible 
imagery  by  which  the  Bible  portrays  the  doom  of  the 
wicked.     Hell  in  the  future  is  but  the  continuance  of  some 
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such  life  in  the  soul  as  this ;  only  that  the  longer  sin  i? 
cherished  as  the  chosen  part  of  the  moral  nature,  the  offend- 
ing sufferer  entails  upon  himself  an  ever-increasing  amount 
of  wretchedness,  and  prosecutes,  with  fearfully  augmenting 
speed  and  success,  the  work  of  his  undoing.  Sin,  now 
and  ever,  is  its  own  awful  punishment ;  and  there,  in  the 
soul  that  sinneth,  and  so  long  as  it  sinneth,  are  the  undying 
worm  and  the  unquenchable  fire.  Hell  is  absence  from 
God.  It  is  the  hiding  of  His  countenance.  There  is  no 
heaven  where  His  smile  is  not,  but  only  orphanage  and 
anguish.  Sin  where  or  when  we  may,  we  so  far  withdraw 
ourselves  from  His  blessed  companionship,  and  avert  from 
us  His  benignant  look,  and  betake  ourselves  into  the  outer 
darkness,  where,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  there  are  weep- 
ing, wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

As  heaven  and  hell  are  not  localized  spheres  in  the 
infinite  universe  of  space,  but  are  only  certain  spiritual 
conditions  or  states  which  we  experience  here  and  here- 
after, there  is  no  particular  place  in  that  boundless  expanse 
to  which  we  must  needs  go,  and  in  which  we  must  needs 
be  confined.  Just  where  we  die  in  the  body,  and  "  shuffle 
off  this  mortal  coil,"  we  awake  to  the  new  life  of  the  spirit, 
and  continue  the  ceaseless  existence  of  our  conscious  being. 
We,  each  one,  indeed,  like  Judas,  go  to  our  own  place, — the 
place  for  which  we  are  fitted,  the  place  for  which  we  have 
prepared  ourselves  in  all  our  earthly  history.  But  that 
place  is  a  state  or  condition.  We  take  with  us  into  the 
eternal  world  what  we  carry  with  us  out  of  this,  —  the 
same  inward  affections,  tastes,  propensities,  sympathies,  and 
will.  Death  has  no  power  to  change  the  character  of  our 
spiritual  nature.  It  is  the  body  alone  that  suffers  change. 
The  immortal  soul  lives  on.  It  enters  the  life  that  is  to 
come  just  as  it  leaves  the  life  that  now  is.  Whether  its 
immediate  portion  will  be  hell  or  heaven  there,  depends 
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upon  whether  its  choice  was  hell  or  heaven  here.  There 
it  is  free,  doubtless,  to  roam  at  its  will.  But  it  never  can  riy 
from  itself;  and,  wherever  it  wanders,  it  will  ever  seek  and 
will  ever  find,  through  a  law  as  irresistible  as  that  of  gravi- 
tation, the  companionships  and  associations  that  are  most 
congenial  to  it.  It  may  be  that,  even  now,  we  are  envi- 
roned, beset,  and  influenced  by  unseen  spirits,  that  are 
good  or  bad,  according  as  we  are  ourselves  holy  or  ungodly 
in  heart  or  life ;  and,  as  we  awake  in  the  great  invisible 
realms,  we  may  possibly  find,  that  we  are  in  the  very  midst 
of  beings  and  surroundings  which  have  been  naturally 
attracted  to  us  by  our  virtues  or  vices,  by  our  love  of  God 
or  love  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  So  far  as 
modern  Spiritualism  has  emphasized  this  and  kindred  doc- 
trines ;  so  far  as  it  has  taught  that  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being,  in  a  spiritual  universe  even  more  than 
in  the  material,  and  that  we  are  shut  in,  and  acted  upon, 
and  greatly  affected,  by  a  thousand  intelligent  agencies  and 
subtle  influences  of  the  other  world,  —  it  is  entitled,  I  think, 
to  respectful  consideration,  not  to  say  a  most  s^'ious  and 
solemn  heed.  Not  that  these  views  are  peculiar  to  Spirit- 
ualism, or  new  to  the  minds  of  men  ;  but  only  that  recently 
they  have  been  more  distinctly  and  forcibly  brought  before 
us,  and  urged  upon  our  attention. 

But  some  will  say,  "As  the  dead  thus  awake  to  the  im- 
mortal life,  in  what  body  do  they  come  ?  "  We  believe  in 
no  resurrection  of  these  visible,  material  forms  of  flesh  and 
blood  ;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  passages  in  the  Scripture 
which  refer  to  this  subject  necessitate  what  seems  to  us  such 
a  gross,  unspiritual  interpretation.  They  speak,  indeed,  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  coming  forth  of  the  de- 
parted from  their  graves.  But  this  language  is  natural  to 
us  all,  whether  we  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  mate- 
rial  body  or   not.     It  is  poetic,  striking,  inevitable.     It 
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simply  means  tlie  re-appearance,  in  the  spiritual  world  or 
at  the  judgment,  of  those  who  have  passed  from  the  mor- 
tal life  ;  not  so  much  tlieir  earthly  forms,  but  the  vanished 
ones  themselves,  —  their  undying  personalities,  their  im- 
perishable souls. 

In  what  body  do  they  come  ?  Not  the  body  of  flesh  and 
blood.  That  dissolves,  decays.  It  enters  into  new  forms 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  in  the  process  of  time  its 
particles  become  distributed,  as  it  were,  throughout  the 
earth.  It  is  consumed,  like  Wickliffe's  bones,  by  fire ;  its 
ashes  jjiven  to  the  stream  which  bears  them  on  to  the  sea: 
and  whence  shall  it  come  forth  in  the  resurrection?  It 
is  divided  and  scattered,  like  many  a  soldier's,  over  suc- 
cessive battlefields,  where  it  has  been  cleft  by  the  sabre, 
or  torn  by  shot  and  shell :  and  how  shall  it  rise  again  to 
life,  in  all  its  symmetry  and  entireness  ?  The  arguments 
or  answers  by  which  these  fatal  objections  to  the  doctrine 
in  question  are  met,  and  which  claim,  that,  as  God  is  infi- 
nite in  power,  he  can  and  will,  by  a  wonderful  miracle,  at 
the  last  great  day,  bring  together,  from  however  widely 
separated  points,  the  rent  or  disintegrated  parts  of  the 
bodies  of  men,  and  make  them  whole  again ;  and  that  the 
earth  and  sea  and  air  will  be  all  alive  with  disjointed  por- 
tions of  human  forms,  flying  in  every  direction  to  seek  their 
once  companion  dust;  or  that  some  fragment  or  particle 
of  the  lifeless  frame  shall  retain  the  vital  principle  until 
that  august  time,  and  that  divine  power  shall  rebuild  it 
into  an  image,  which,  if  it  do  not  contain  the  identical  con- 
stituent elements  of  its  predecessor,  shall  yet  be  composed 
of  exactly  equivalent  chemical  ingredients,  —  these  argu- 
ments, I  say,  are  ludicrously  wild  and  fanciful,  and  have 
no  sufficient  foundation  in  Scripture,  as  they  have  none  in 
common  sense. 

Rather  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  as  there  is  a  nat- 
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oral  body,  and  also  a  spiritual  body,  so  the  latter,  or  its 
immortal  germ,  is  even  now  tabernacling  in  the  former; 
and  that  at  death  it  is  disengaged  from  its  companion  clay, 
and  stands  forth  at  once  unharmed  by  fire  or  sword,  by 
accident  or  disease,  its  texture  and  organization  finer  and 
more  delicate  than  we  can  now  conceive,  itself  perfect  and 
beautiful  for  ever.  And  this  is  the  resurrection.  We  shall 
Dot  need  to  come  back,  ages  hence,  from  a  local  heaven  or 
hell,  to  enter  again  and  re-inhabit  the  fleshly,  material  tene- 
ments in  which  we  once  sinned  and  suffered,  in  order  to 
realize  the  consummation  of  our  eternal  destiny.  We  shall 
have  risen  already.  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

Nor  in  the  "  house  from  heaven,"  with  which  the  soul  is 
thus  "  clothed  upon,"  does  it  lose  for  a  moment  its  sure 
identity.  Character  gives  to  these  earthly  lineaments 
its  own  appropriate  moral  expression.  More  fully  yet 
shall  it  shine  through  and  reveal  itself  in  the  spiritual 
countenance.  Something  of  form  and  feature  which  be- 
longs to  the  material  body  may  thus  still  lend  itself  to  that 
which  is  invisible  and  imperishable.  "All  the  angels," 
says  Swtdenborg,  "are  forms  of  their  own  affections." 
And  then  all  those  peculiar  affinities  and  influences  that 
distinguish  anyone  whom  we  know  or  love,  —  the  glance 
of  the  eye,  the  smile  of  the  face,  the  tone  of  the  voice,  the 
play  of  the  mind  and  manner,  the  silent  power  that  steals 
forth  from  him,  and  the  certain  atmosphere  that  surrounds 
him,  —  by  all  of  which  we  are  enabled  so  quickly  to  recog- 
nize him  as  our  own,  —  shall  not  something  of  it  yet  re- 
main, and  remain  for  ever,  to  make  him  still  the  same  ? 

"  Lovelier  in  heaven's  sweet  climate,  yet  the  same." 

The  doctrine  of  the  recognition  of  friends  in  heaven  is 
one  which  it  seems  almost  strange  that  any  should  ever  have 
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been  led  to  disbelieve.  Why  may  not  we  suppose,  that 
our  guardian  angels  are  the  dear  ones  who  have  passed 
into  the  light  before  us  ;  and  that,  when  for  us  also  the  day 
shall  break  and  the  shadows  flee  away,  theirs  shall  be  the 
sweet,  familiar  faces  that  shall  first  dawn  upon  us  from 
the  dissolving  gloom,  and  theirs  the  arms  that  shall  extend 
to  us  the  glad  and  blissful  welcome  ?  Let  us  never  doubt, 
that,  although  they  may  not  visibly  come  to  us,  yet  we  shall 
sjrely  go  to  them. 

And  as  death  is  the  hour  of  resurrection,  so  is  it  the 
appropriate  signal  for  the  judgment.  The  scriptural  lan- 
guage, which  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  a  general 
assemblage  of  the  race  at  some  future  awful  day  for  final 
judgment,  long  ago  had  its  fulfilment  in  the  event  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  momentous  circum- 
stances that  immediately  preceded  or  followed  that  impor- 
tant crisis  in  Jewish  history.  Or,  if  indeed  it  pointed  to  any 
thing  that  was  more  distant  in  its  application,  it  looked  for 
its  ultimate  accomplishment  to  those  transcendent  moments 
when  the  souls  of  men  were  to  hasten  from  the  earthly 
state  into  the  more  immediate  presence  of  God.  It  is  then, 
if  ever,  that  we  pass  the  solemn  review,  and  are  sentenced, 
each  one  to  his  proper  place.  It  needs  not  the  endless 
array  of  the  congregated  universe  of  intelligences,  nor  yet 
the  audible  voice  of  the  Son  of  man.  It  is  the  word 
which  he  hath  already  declared  ;  it  is  the  unrolled  map  of 
the  terrestrial  life ;  it  is  the  clearer  vision  of  God,  whom 
we  have  loved  or  offended;  it  is  the  full  blaze  of  those 
stupendous  revelations  that  await  us  as  we  exchange  the 
mortal  for  immortality :  it  is  these,  and  such  as  these,  that 
shall  judge  us.  It  is  here  that  we  shall  unerringly  read 
our  righteous  awards,  and  it  is  in  this  tremendous  presence 
that  we  shall  rise  or  sink,  according  as  we  have  done  good 
or  evil.     • 
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Nor  do  we  accept  the  idea  or  doctrine,  that  the  status 
in  which  the  soul  finds  itself  conditioned,  as  it  enters  upon 
its  future  life,  is  fixed  and  irrevocable  for  ever.  As  death 
has  no  power  to  effect  a  change  in  the  essential  character 
of  one's  spiritual  nature,  so  it  has  none,  we  believe,  to 
destroy  his  free  moral  agency.  There  is  nothing  in  Scrip- 
ture, or  in  reason,  that  teaches  us  that  man  will  not  still 
be  the  creature  of  motives,  capable  of  voluntary  choices, 
and  subject  to  the  influences  of  life's  ever-unfolding  reve- 
lations and  phenomena.  If  one  who  is  admitted  to  the 
society  of  the  angels  should  desire  to  surrender  his  blessed 
inheritance  and  accept  the  portion  of  the  unbelieving  and 
impenitent,  who  shall  say  that  he  cannot  and  may  not  do 
it,  however  improbable  it  is  that  his  choice  will  lie  in  that 
direction  ?  Or  if  one  who  goes  forth  into  the  future,  still 
an  alien  from  God  and  the  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  life, 
should  repent  of  his  evil  courses,  loathe  the  sin  that  has 
reigned  over  him,  hunger  and  thirst  after  the  immortal 
good,  and  aspire  to  something  nobler  and  better,  what  shall 
hinder  ?  Does  God  at  death  annul  and  annihilate  for  ever 
the  power  of  the  soul  to  will  and  to  do,  freely  and  fully, 
whatsoever  it  listeth  ?  There  is  no  sufficient  authority  for 
such  a  belief.  Is  it  said  that  the  soul,  by  its  life  of  sin  and 
of  its  consequences  here,  renders  itself  unable  to  rise  above 
its  helpless,  undone  condition  there  ?  The  history  of  spir- 
itual life  on  earth  shows,  that  no  soul  can  sink  so  deeply 
in  moral  evil  as  to  lose  entirely  its  power  to  rise  by  the 
Divine  aid ;  and  who  will  dare  to  limit  the  reach  and  the 
might  of  infinite  grace? 

"  I  dare  not  fix,  with  mete  and  bound, 
The  love  and  power  of  God." 

And  if  it  be  urged,  that  no  sufficient  motives  and  induce- 
ments will  be  held  out  in  the  future  to  dissuade  the  sinner 
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from  his  sad  career,  and  attract  lilm  to  goodness  and  God, 
it  may,  we  think,  be  said  in  reply,  that  the  soul  will  there 
have  even  a  more  vivid  apprehension  of  the  consequences 
of  transgression  than  it  could  possibly  have  here;  that 
many  of  the  temptations  which  now  beset  it,  and  which 
are  incident  to  a  life  in  the  flesh  and  in  a  world  like  this, 
cannot  attend  it  then ;  and  that,  in  the  great  spiritual  uni- 
verse, such  wondrous  manifestations  of  God's  glory  will 
disclose  themselves  to  view,  and  such  mighty  and  unpre- 
cedented agencies  and  instrumentalities  will  be  employed 
to  complete  the  grand  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  that  the 
sufferer  must  feel  the  force  of  unwonted  influences  and 
considerations  drawing  him  on  and  up  to  heaven.  Yes, 
we  believe  that  repentance  is  possible  in  the  life  that  is  to 
come,  as  well  as  in  the  life  that  now  is.  And  to  suppose 
that  whenever,  now  or  hereafter,  the  soul  is  truly  penitent, 
and  cries  for  mercy,  and  struggles  for  deliverance  and 
blessedness,  God  is  relentless  and  unmoved,  is  to  make  the 
Deity  a  passionless  and  cruel  tyrant,  and  to  set  at  nought 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  Holy  Word.  It  is  to  attribute  to 
him  a  character  which  we  should  abhor  in  any  earthly 
parent  or  friend.  A  God  like  this  is  not  the  one  that 
Christ  has  revealed  to  us,  —  infinitely  tender  and  pitiful, 
ever  longing  and  yearniog  for  the  return  of  his  children, 
and  quick  and  glad,  like  the  father  of  the  prodigal  son,  to 
run  forth  and  welcome  his  wandering  offspring  the  moment 
he  sees  them  come  back  to  the  paternal  embrace  and 
mansion. 

And  this  turning  to  God,  of  which  I  speak,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, to  be,  sooner  or  later,  the  act  and  experience  of 
every  soul  that  he  has  made.  Accordingly  we  reject  the 
doctrine,  that  any  portion  of  the  human  race,  any  child  of 
the  Infinite  Father,  will  lie  down  in  everlasting  torments. 
The  popular  doctrine  of  future  eternal  punishment,  how- 
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ever  its  more  skilful  and  cultivated  defenders  may  seek  to 
relieve  it  of  its  fiercer  aspects  and  make  it  more  accept- 
able to  refined  and  humane  people,  is  one  whicli  seems  to 
us  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  thought  of  God's  infinite 
love,  wisdom,  and  power ;  at  war  with  all  the  best  senti- 
ments, instincts,  and  ideas  of  the  human  mind;  and  at 
variance  with  the  general  teachings  and  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  New  Testament. 

The  nature  and  the  attributes  of  God  are  the  sure  pledge 
of  the  final  extirpation  of  sin  and  suffering  from  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  commensurate  reign,  at  last,  of  righteous- 
ness, peace,  and  joy. 

There  is  no  word  that  so  fitly  describes  the  very  essence 
and  character  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  Love.  God  is  Love. 
That  a  Being,  whose  name  and  nature  are  Love  itself,  would 
create  a  soul  and  endow  it  with  immortality,  knowing  at 
the  same  time  that  it  would  choose  for  itself  a  continued 
life  of  sin,  and,  in  consequence,  be  endlessly  and  unspeak- 
ably miserable  in  hell,  is  a  proposition  whose  unreason- 
ableness seems  too  apparent  to  merit  serious  refutation. 
Infinite  Goodness  would  surely  desire  and  will  the  ultimate 
and  eternal  happiness  of  every  intelligent  creature,  and 
would  never  rest  content  su  long  as  a  single  soul  remained 
still  a  stranger  to  the  life  and  bliss  of  heaven. 

What  the  Infinite  Love  would  thus  require,  Infinite 
Wisdom  could  devise  methods  and  instrumentalities  to 
accomplish.  The  goodness  of  God  is  no  blind  force,  sub- 
ject to  the  caprices  of  fortune  and  the  contingencies  of 
defeat.  Its  forecast  is  as  measureless  as  its  kindness,  its 
ways  are  equal  to  its  wish.  If  it  be  the  will  or  desire  of 
the  Divine  Benevolence  that  all  shall  at  length  be  holy 
and  happy,  the  Divine  Wisdom  is  abundantly  able  so  to 
order  or  arrange  the  course  and  affairs  of  Providence,  that 
this  glorious  result  may  be  attained. 
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Then  what  God's  love  is  good  enough  to  dictate^  and 
what  his  wisdom  is  adequate  to  plan,  his  infinite  power  is 
sufficiently  mighty  to  fulfil.  As  no  event  can  possibly 
occur  to  surprise  the  beneficent,  pre-ordained  arrangements 
of  his  wisdom,  so  is  there  no  antagonistic  element  or 
agency  in  the  universe  that  can  defy  his  omnipotence  to 
rob  it  of  its  victory.  His  infinite  love,  we  say,  requires 
the  salvation  at  last  of  all.  His  infinite  wisdom  cannot 
fail  to  discover  the  needed  way.  His  infinite  power  is 
ample  to  execute  all  that  his  goodness  prompts  him  to  do  ; 
and  his  wisdom  directs  him  how  to  perform. 

If,  moreover,  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment  is 
made  to  involve  the  idea  of  the  ceaseless  continuance  of 
sin  in  the  souls  and  lives  of  the  lost,  God's  infinite  holiness, 
also,  is  pledged  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  sublime  con- 
summation to  which  we  ook.  Moral  evil  is  the  one  only 
thing  in  the  universe  which  God  abhors,  and  which  is  at 
war  against  his  righteous  government.  It  would  seem 
that  his  throne  could  never  be  quite  secure,  as  certainly 
his  reign  could  never  be  quite  complete,  except  as  every 
trace  of  its  existence  shall  finally  be  obliterated  from  his 
dominions.  His  own  glory,  as  well  as  his  very  nature, 
demands  that  at  last  it  shall  cease  to  be  ;  and  any  arbitrary, 
eternal  infliction  of  suffering  or  vengeance,  beyond  the 
hour  of  its  extirpation,  would  be  an  act  not  less  cruel  and 
horrible  in  its  spirit,  than  unproductive  of  any  beneficent 
result. 

Or,  if  it  still  be  urged  that  God's  justice  requires  that 
the  sinner  shall  continue  for  ever  to  be  punished  after  he 
shall  have  repented  of  his  wickedness  and  forsaken  it  alto- 
gether, we  claim  that  the  penalties  of  Heaven's  violated 
law  are  remedial  in  their  design  and  character,  and  that 
Divine  Justice  is  never  so  completely  satisfied  as  when 
one  ceases  to  do  evil  and  learns  to  do  well.     "  If  we  con 
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fess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins, 
and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness."  Repentance 
return,  restoration,  —  this  is  all  that  God  asks  of  us ;  and, 
when  it  is  secured,  there  is  pardon,  reconciliation,  and 
peace.  How  long  the  memory  of  transgression  may  linger 
still  in  the  mind,  and  how  much  the  soul,  by  its  life  of  sin 
on  earth,  may  be  retarded  in  its  great  march  of  progress 
-  through  eternity,  we  do  not  know.  But  this  is  not  the 
endless  retribution  which  the  popular  doctrine  of  everlast- 
ing torment  contemplates.  Certain  effects  or  consequences 
of  sin  may  possibly  thus  endure  for  ever,  or  they  may  not. 
But  we  cannot  believe  that  they  will,  in  any  event,  inter- 
fere with  the  glorious  growth,  joy,  and  rest,  which,  we  are 
persuaded,  are  the  never-ending  destiny  of  all  who  live. 

Against  this  doctrine  of  the  endless  damnation  of  souls 
in  hell,  all  the  finer  sensibilities,  the  humaner  feelings,  and 
the  better  hopes  and  prayers  of  our  hearts,  rise  up  in 
united  protest.  What  a  commentary  upon  the  dogma, 
in  question  it  is,  that,  as  one  of  its  advocates  has  recently 
said,  its  opposite  theory  of  the  final  and  universal  salvation 
of  the  race  is  "  the  beautiful  dream  of  noble  natures " ! 
And  so  it  is.  Whatever  is  divine  within  us,  all  that  is 
pure  and  true  and  good,  calls  for  an  end,  at  last,  to  every 
form  of  sin  and  woe,  and  for  the  perpetual  and  inimitable 
reign  of  righteousness  and  joy.  And  that  which  is  divine 
in  our  own  souls  is  but  a  transcript  of  the  excellence  and 
love  that  constitute  the  nature  of  our  God. 

And  all  this  is  the  general  lesson  of  Scripture  as  well. 
However  the  more  gloomy  views  of  the  ancient  pagan 
world,  or  the  fanciful  speculations '  of  rabbinical  writers, 
may  have  affected  the  minds  of  the  authors  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  colored  their  allusions  to  this  general  sub- 
ject, yet  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  its  apos- 
tolic prophecies  concerning  the  great  future  that  is  to  be, 
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afford  us  a  sufficient  foundation  for  our  faith  iu  the  cheer- 
insr,  thrillincr  doctrine  which  we  hold.  Christ  reveals  to 
us  a  God  who  is  an  infinite  Father,  and  whose  love  can- 
not for  a  moment  be  measured  bj  the  affectitm  of  any 
earthly  parent.  It  is  ever,  with  him,  the  essential  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  Divine  Being  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  is  lost.  To  the  words  eternal  and  everlasting^  as  he 
employs  them  with  reference  to  the  future  retributions  of 
the  wicked,  the  most  enlightened  Biblical  interpreters  more 
and  more  agree  in  giving  the  sense  or  meaning  of  only 
an  indefinitely  prolonged  continuance  of  time ;  as  when,  in 
other  portions  of  the  Bible,  they  are  used  to  describe  the 
protracted,  but  by  no  means  never-ending,  duration  of  the 
hills  and  mountains,  or  of  the  possession  which  the  Israel- 
ites received,  as  they  entered  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  not 
alone  the  properly  understood  language  and  drift  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Evangelists,  but  also  the  sublime  promises  and 
prospects  by  which  the  Epistles  give  character  to  the  mighty 
future,  —  when  an  end  is  put  to  sin,  and  death  is  swallowed 
up  in  victory,  and  God  shall  be  all  in  all,  —  necessitate  the 
conviction  that  every  being  created  in  the  Divine  image 
shall  at  last  be  the  heir  of  life  and  heaven.  It  were  easy  to 
wage  a  war  of  isolated  and  controverted  texts.  For  every 
passage  which  you  shall  adduce  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  everlasting  punishment,  I  will  bring  forward  another 
that  shall  make  it  ineffectual  to  your  purpose.  We  choose 
rather  to  find  out  the  true  spirit  of  Christ,  and  the  general 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament;  assured  that  here  is 
given  to  us  the  surest  revelation  of  the  mind  of  God  him- 
self. That  single  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  is,  in  itself 
alone,  well-nigh  enough  to  warrant  the  position  we  have 
taken,  and  to  vindicate  the  views  we  hold  so  dear. 

Liberal  Christianity  is  a  Christianity  that  recognizes  the 
ceaseless  development  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  ever- 
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lasting  progress  of  the  race  in  truth,  purity,  love,  power, 
and  happiness.  In  tlie  great  life  of  sin  and  cliange,  now 
or  hereafter,  the  soul  or  the  race  may,  for  a  time,  be  hin- 
dered or  set  back  in  its  destined  course ;  but  it  will  only 
be  to  be  carried  forward  again,  at  length,  to  the  realization 
of  some  better  hope.  Mysterious  as  may  seem  the  spiritual 
marches  and  countermarches  of  humanity,  the  end  and  pur- 
pose of  them  all,  we  believe,  is  victory  and  glory.  God  is 
in  history  and  in  providence,  guiding  and  overruling  all 
things  to  the  universal  good.  There  is  nothing  which  he 
has  created  or  permitted  in  his  vast  dominions  that  shall 
not  attest  his  infinite  and  eternal  love.  The  experience  of 
sin,  perhaps,  will  but  give,  by  awful  contrast,  the  needed 
meaning  and  beauty  to  the  holiness  of  heaven.  Out  of  the 
depths  of  earthly  suffering  the  soul  most  truly  rises  to 
the  heights  of  celestial  rapture.  Life  derives  a  new  signifi- 
cance and  splendor  from  the  great  fact  of  death  and  decay. 
It  is  evil  and  pain  and  death  together  that  will  form  the 
dark  background  of  the  ever-briglitening  picture  of  the 
immortal  life,  bringing  out  into  more  visible  relief  and 
glorious  attractiven<  ss  the  realizations  which  it  portrays. 
A  beautiful  dream,  if  you  will ;  but  it  is  one  that  is  not 
only  in  harmony  with  our  best  thought  of  God,  the  holiest 
longings  of  the  soul,  and  the  noblest  interpretations  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  is  the  constantly  growing  faith  of  Christen- 
dom. The  sects  may  profess  to  believe,  and  may  try  to 
think  they  believe,  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment; 
but  they  do  not  and  cannot  succeed.  Ministers  may  firmly 
retain  it  in  the  creeds  of  the  Churches ;  but  most  of  them 
are  afraid  to  preach  it,  and  their  audiences  will  not  hear  it. 
Parents  who  subscribe  to  it,  reject  it  when  their  uncon- 
verted children  die.  It  is  a  dogma  out  of  which  the  life 
has  departed  for  ever.  There  is  not  a  single  doctrine  of 
the  popular  faith,  beside,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  such  a 
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wide-spread,  latent  unbelief  as  exists  in  respect  to  this. 
Whatever  men  may  say  or  subscribe  to,  their  general  daily 
life  and  conduct  show,  that  the  idea  of  the  endless  agony  of 
all  who  die  in  their  sins  is  one  that  has  no  hold  upon  their 
minds  or  hearts ;  and  the  retention  of  it,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, in  their  articles  of  faith,  and  the  persistent 
attempt  which  they  make  to  persuade  themselves  that  they 
accept  it  and  credit  it,  when  they  inwardly  know  they  do 
not  and  cannot,  and  when  their  constant  spirit  and  manner 
attest  so  clearly  their  disbelief  of  it,  seem  to  us  like  some- 
thing that  is  essentially  dishonest  and  pernicious.  The 
world  is  coming  to  accept  more  cheering  and  ennobling 
views  of  providence  and  destiny.  The  best  and  brightest 
minds  of  the  Church  of  to-day  have  discarded,  or  are  dis- 
carding, the  doctrine.  The  advanced  thought  of  the  philo- 
sophical and  intellectual  world  disowns  it.  The  truest 
tendencies  of  the  age  are  away  from  it.  Art  no  longer 
revels  in  the  delineations  of  its  awful  horrors ;  and  poetry 
finds  no  more  its  inspiration  in  its  indescribable  miseries, 
but  breathes  forth  the  pure  hope  and  noble  faith  of  human- 
ity in  some  such  strain  as  this  of  Tennyson,  in  whose  "  In 
Memoriam  "  are  contained,  says  Robertson,  "  the  most  sat- 
isfactory things  that  have  ever  been  said  on  the  Future 
State:"-— 

"  Oh,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood ; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete; 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain ; 

That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 

Is  shrivelled  in  a  fruitless  fire, 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain ! 
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Behold!  we  know  not  any  thing: 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 

At  last,  —  far  off,  —  at  last,  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring." 

The  life  of  progress,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  one  that 
necessarily  involves  a  life  of  action.  Strange  views  have 
prevailed  in  the  Christian  world  in  regard  to  what  consti- 
tutes the  rest  of  heaven.  Weary  of  the  sicknesses  and 
sufferings  of  the  body,  the  temptations  and  conflicts  of  life, 
and  the  changes  and  uncertainties  of  the  world  around  us, 
men  have  sighed  for  a  sphere  where  all  might  be  repose 
and  permanence  for  ever ;  and  have  thought  of  heaven  as 
a  region  into  which  they  should  enter,  and  be  at  once  per- 
fectly happy,  undisturbed,  and  content,  eternally  hymning 
their  songs  and  waving  their  palms.  But  this  is  not  the 
rest  of  heaven.  The  rest  of  the  soul,  — what  is  it?  It  is, 
indeed,  a  sense  of  the  divine  favor ;  it  is  a  consciousness 
of  purity ;  it  is  a  likeness  to  Christ,  and  oneness  with  God ; 
it  is  harmony  in  its  fullest,  highest  meaning.  But  it  is 
something  besides  all  this,  and  something  upon  which  all 
this  is  conditioned,  and  with  which  it  is  for  ever  associated, 
—•a  wise  and  vigorous  exercise  of  the  powers  and  facul- 
ties of  our  God-given  natures.  Growth  is  a  law  of  our 
being,  and  is  dependent  upon  activity.  Without  work, 
struggle,  and  aspiration,  we  are  not  happy :  we  rust,  and 
we  retrograde.  There  is  always  a  keen  delight  in  putting 
forth  our  energies  for  some  noble  object  or  end ;  and  it  is 
thus  that  we  inevitably  develop  into  what  is  larger  and 
better.  The  life  of  heaven,  hereafter  as  now,  is  a  life  of 
constant,  ceaseless  exertion,  while  it  must  needs  be  free 
from  the  pain,  fatigue,  weariness,  and  discomforts  which  so 
often  attend  the  exertion  of  the  body  here.  It  is  because 
we  always  in  our  minds  associate  these  with  the  idea  of 
activity,  that  we  so  often  indulge  the  hope  that  our  future 
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state  will  be  one  of  profound  tranquillity  and  inertia.  But 
these  constitute  no  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  blessed 
life  that  is  to  be.  Unencumbered  and  unembarrassed  by 
the  ills  of  the  flesh  and  the  hinderances  of  its  present  mate- 
rial surroundings,  the  soul  will  there  enjoy  a  freedom  which 
it  here  has  never  known  ;  and  the  very  awakening  and  ten- 
sion of  its  glorious,  unfettered,  and  emancipated  strength, 
will  be  to  it  a  zest  and  joy  more  blissful  far  than  the  most 
favored  condition  of  supine,  ignoble  security  of  which  it 
can  possibly  conceive.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  alone,  that  the 
immortal  spirit  ascends,  for  ever  and  ever,  nearer  and  still 
nearer  to  God,  more  and  more  comes  to  be  like  God,  and 
loses  itself  deeper  and  deeper  in  God's  bosom  of  immeas- 
urable and  eternal  love. 

Heaven,  too,  is  a  house  of  many  mansions ;  a  world  of 
innumerable  scattered  circles  and  communities  of  happy 
residents ;  of  endlessly  different  stages  or  degrees  of  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  spiritual  progress  ;  of  infinitely  varied 
interests  of  life  and  departments  of  service,  —  where  every 
good  taste  and  talent  can  find  their  legitimate  sphere  of 
exercise  and  enjoyment,  and  nothing  will  ever  be  lost. 
Not  in  vain,  not  without  some  wise  and  beneficent  purpose 
and  end,  has  God  created  his  children  with  such  won- 
drously  diversified  powers  and  capacities ;  endowing  each 
of  us  with  peculiar  gifts,  and  fitting  us  every  one,  by  a  disci- 
pline all  our  own,  for  a  certain  work  and  mission,  which  no 
one  else  is  qualified  so  well  to  fulfil.  For  some  distinct 
and  definite  object,  God  has  made  and  fashioned  us  all ;  an«l 
it  is  for  this  that  his  providence  is  ordered  to  educate  and 
discipline  us.  In  every  period  of  our  earthly  life,  we  are 
reminded  how  the  heavenly  Father  has  sought  to  prepare 
us  for  present  duties  and  responsibilities  by  previous  gifts, 
instructions,  and  guidance.  The  wise  improvement  of  all 
that  he  vouchsafes  or  sends  us,  is  the  best  possible  prepara* 
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tion  for  any  sphere  or  service  to  which  we  may  be  called. 
It  is  so  in  the  life  that  now  is :  it  will  be  so  in  the  life 
that  is  to  come.  Life  is  a  perpetual  school ;  and  all  the 
lessons  and  influences  that  enter  into  it,  or  belong  to  it,  have 
a  vast  and  most  momentous  bearing  upon  life's  great  future. 
There,  in  the  mighty  world  that  lies  J^efore  us,  —  so  illimit- 
able in  extent,  so  varied  in  its  interests,  so  complicated  in 
its  relations,  so  limitless  in  its  opportunities,  —  there  will  be 
ample  scope  for  every  faculty  and  energy  and  attainment 
of  which  we  may  be  the  possessors.  The  wise  shall  con- 
tinue yet  to  instruct,  and  the  seeker  still  to  explore.  The 
benevolent  shall  find  other  objects  of  their  disinterested 
care  and  love ;  and  the  strong  and  brave  marshal  and  lead, 
as  of  yore,  the  ranks  of  the  redeemed.  The  children  of 
song  will  tune  their  voices  in  heaven  to  diviner  music  than 
they  ever  discoursed  on  earth,  and  the  votaries  of  beauty 
will  there  discern  more  perfect  visions  of  loveliness  and 
grandeur  than  ever  enchanted  them  here.  The  lips  of  elo- 
quence shall  be  touched  with  a  more  celestial  fire  to  speak 
of  the  wonders  and  glories  of  eternity  ;  and  the  devotees  of 
science  shall  enter  into  fresh  and  measureless  realms 
of  truth  and  knowledge,  to  discover  and  unveil  their  eternal 
laws  and  principles.  And  there,  too,  is  the  life  of  mutual 
helpfulness  and  disinterested  service,  each  assisting  the 
rest  in  every  noble  way,  —  the  strong  befriending  the  weak, 
the  enlightened  the  ignorant,  and  the  far-advanced  and  the 
well-experienced  in  the  better  world  those  who  come  fresh 
from  the  earthly  shores ;  while  fond  affection  and  tender 
pity  shall  descend  from  the  serener  elevations  of  power  and 
peace,  to  bear  heavenly  succor  to  the  objects  of  their  con- 
cern and  love  on  the  slopes  or  vales  below :  all  combining, 
sympathizing,  and  working  together  to  reach  at  length  the 
distant  summits  above  and  beyond.  Well  does  the  venera- 
ble Dr.  Beecher  say,  "Excepting  exemption  from   sin; 
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intense,  vigorous,  untiring  action  is  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  the  mind.  I  could  hardly  wish  to  enter  heaven,  did  I 
believe  its  inhabitants  were  idly  to  sit  by  purling  streams, 
fanned  by  balmy  airs.  Heaven,  to  be  a  place  of  happiness, 
must  be  a  place  of  activity.  Has  the  far-reaching  mind  of 
Newton  ceased  its  profound  investigations?  Has  David 
hung  up  his  harp,  as  useless  as  the  dusty  arms  in  West- 
minster Abbey  ?  Has  Paul,  glowing  with  God-like  enthu- 
siasm, ceased  itinerating  the  universe  of  God  ?  Are  Peter 
and  Cyprian  and  Edwards  and  Payson  and  Evarts  idling 
away  eternally  in  mere  psalm-singing  ?  Heaven  is  a  place 
of  restless  activity,  the  abode  of  never-tiring  thought. 
David  and  Isaiah  will  sweep  nobler  and  loftier  strains  in 
eternity  ;  and  the  minds  of  saints,  unclogged  by  cumbersome 
clay,  will  for  ever  feast  on  the  banquet  of  rich  and  glori- 
ous truth." 

Without  this  prospect  of  constant  and  everlasting  action, 
growth,  and  progress,  of  which  I  have  spoken ;  without 
this  hope  on  which  I  have  dwelt,  of  the  ultimate  restora 
tion  and  felicity  of  all  who  are  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  —  life  and  providence  would  be  a  dark  and  awful 
enigma.  There  would  be  no  sure  relief  to  the  soul ;  and 
work  would  lose  its  highest  inspiration  and  joy.  It  is  the 
blessed  thought  that  every  thing  is  moving  resistlessly  and 
unfailingly  on  to  such  an  unspeakably  glorious  consumma- 
tion, and  that  all  shall  yet  be  well,  — 

"  No  wanderer  lost, 
A  family  in  heaven,"  — 

it  is  this  that  solves  every  dreadful  problem,  buoys  us  up 
in  all  our  doubts  and  fears  and  sorrows,  and  gives  a  thrill 
of  delight  and  an  unwonted  element  of  power  to  be  and  to 
do  all  that  God  requires.  It  is  this  that  casts  a  cheerful 
aspect  over  all  the  ways  and  mysteries  of  the  life  that  now 
is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come,  and  makes  us  strong  and 
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brave  to  go  forward  to  meet  whatever  the  years  and  ages 
and  cycles  of  eternity  may  have  in  reserve  for  us.  And  it 
is  this  inspiring  and  uplifting  doctrine  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  constitutes  a  vital  part  of  the  Liberal  faith  which  we 
profess,  and  which  ought  to  be  more  strongly  emphasized 
and  more  prominently  set  forth  to  view  by  us  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  We  are,  as  a  denomination,  false  to  our 
trust,  recreant  to  our  principles,  unmindful  of  our  opportu- 
nity, and  heedless  of  the  calls  of  Providence,  if  we  fail  to 
make  known  to  men,  as  in  all  the  sad,  revolving  centuries, 
it  has  never  yet  been  understood,  that  God  is  an  infinite 
Father,  and  that  every  soul  he  has  made  is  sealed  to  glory 
honor,  and  immortality. 

Be  it  ours,  while  moving  amidst  these  shifting,  shadowy 
things  of  earth,  not  to  be  unmindful  of  the  world  to  which 
we  go.  Its  stupendous,  enduring  realities ;  its  exalted  and 
saintly  companionships ;  its  rapturous  greetings  and  ever- 
lasting re-unions ;  its  inestimable  privileges  and  infinite  pos- 
sibilities ;  its  matchless  splendors  and  overwhelming  glories ; 
its  joy,  its  love,  its  praise,  and  its  rest ;  God  himself  over- 
arching, encircling,  and  filling  all,  and  Christ  leading  his 
followers  yet  to  living  fountains  of  water,  —  it  is  these,  and 
such  as  these,  that  invite  us  on,  and  that,  while  we  are  in 
the  world,  should  lift  us  above  its  power  and  evil,  that, 
when  the  hour  of  departure  comes,  we  may  go  forth,  with 
a  strong  and  immortal  trust,  to  realize  in  glad  fruition  what 
now  is  only  the  object  of  faith. 

"  I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 
Of  marvel  or  surprise, 
Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 
His  mercy  underlies. 

And  so,  beside  the  silent  sea, 

I  wait  the  muffled  oar: 
No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me, 

On  ocean  or  on  shore. 
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I  knonv"  not  yrhere  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air: 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  his  love  and  care. 

O  brothers !  if  my  faith  is  vain, 
If  hopes  like  these  betray, 

Pray  for  me,  that  my  feet  may  gain 
The  sure  and  safer  way. 

And  thou,  O  Lord !  by  whom  are  seen 
Thy  creatures  as  they  be. 

Forgive  me  if  too  close  I  lean 
My  human  heart  on  Thee.'* 


Christianity  and  Modern  Thought. 

Being  the  following  Discourses,  delivered  in  Boston  during  the  xmnter 
of  1871-72,  in  response  to  an  invitation  oj"  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the 

AMEEIOAN  UNITAEIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

I.  Break  between  Modern  Thought  and  Ancient  Faith  and  Worship, 
by  Henry  W.  Bellows.  II.  A  True  Theology  the  Basis  of  Human 
Progress,  by  James  Freeman  Clarke.  HI.  The  Rise  and  Decline  of 
the  Romish  Church,  by  Athanase  Coquerel,  ./?/s.  IV.  Selfhood  and 
Sacrifice,  by  Orville  Dewey.  V.  The  Relation  of  Jesus  to  the 
Present  Age,  by  Charles  Carroll  Everett.  VI.  The  Mythical  Ele- 
ment in  the  New  Testament,  by  Frederic  Henry  Hedge.  VII.  The 
Place  of  Mind  in  Nature,  and  Intuition  in  Man,  Ijy  James  Martineau. 
VIII.  The  Relations  of  Ethics  and  Theology,  by  Andrew  P.  Pea- 
body.  IX.  Christianity :  What  it  is  not,  and  What  it  is,  by  G.  Vance 
Smith.    X.  The  Aim  and  Hope  of  Jesus,  by  Oliver  Stearns. 

NOTICES    OF    THE    PRESS. 

"The  discourses  are  thoughtful,  practical,  full  of  earnest  conviction,  and 
etate  and  suggest  much  that  is  worth}'  of  the  attention  of  all  wha  feel  an 
interest  in  the  vital  work  of  Christianity."  —  Morning  Star,  Dover,  N.  H. 

"  The  nature  of  the  subjects  treated,  and  the  known  reputation  of  the 
orators  and  thinkers  whose  views  are  there  included,  cannot  fail  to  secure  for 
the  book  an  extended  reading." — Amherst  Student,  Amherst,  Mass. 

"  The  work,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  great  ability,  and  displays  the  boldness 
with  which  Unitarian  divines  deal  with  spiritual  subjects."  —  Transcript, 
Portland,  Me. 

"They  are  all  veri'  able;  and,  as  a  theological  mosaic,  the  book  is  very 
interesting."  —  Evening  Journal,  Chicago,  lU. 

''  Ihese  discourses  are  by  some  of  the  ablest  scholars  and  most  profound 
thinkers  of  the  country,  and  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  theological  litera- 
ture."—  Chronicle,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

"The  collection  is  not  directly  controversial,  or  dogmatic,  or  in  any  nar- 
row sense  sectarian;  the  original  design  having  been  kept  in  view,  '  to  meet 
the  need  of  thoughtful  people  perplexed  amid  materialistic  and  sceptical  ten- 
dencies of  the  time.'  "  —  Evening  Transcript,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Together  they  are  a  casket,  or  treasure  house,  whence  many  a  beautiful 
and  true  thought,  may  be  gathered."  —  Comnwnwealth,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  In  ability  and  spirituality,  the  work  would  do  credit  to  anj'  denomina- 
tion of  Christians." —  Globe,  Boston,  Afass. 

"  These  discourses  bring  out  in  a  strong  light  the  essential  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  are  in  the  direction  of  tlie  best  tliought  of  the  time.  Each  dis- 
course is  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  book."  —  Dayspring,  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  booh  is  a  12mo  of  312  pages,  and  will  be  sold,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  Association,  at  the  low  price  of  $1.25. 

Sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  and  the  usual  discount  of  20  per 
cent  to  clergymen, 

AMERICAN    UNITARIAN    ASSOCIATION, 
7  Tkemont  Plack,  Boston,  Mass. 


Channing's  Works  for  One  Dollar. 

The  Association,  in  order  to  give  these  Works  a  wider  circulation,  both  by 
sale  and  as  a  gift,  than  they  could  ever  have  in  the  bulky  and  expensive  form 
in  which  they  have  alone  been  published  in  this  country,  has  issued  this  new 
one  volume  edition,  making  an  8vo  of  932  pages. 

Sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

Any  settled  minister  in  this  country  not  owning  Channing's  Works,  who 
applies,  will  receive  a  copy  of  this  edition  as  a  gift. 


"The  American  Unitarian  Association  has  published,  printed  in  clear, 
readable  type,  on  good  paper  and  substantially  bound,  a  new  and  complete 
edition  of  "  Channing's  Works,"  in  one  volume,  which,  although  it  numbers 
more  than  900  pages,  they  can  ofier  at  retail  for  one  d-oWsiV."  —  Evening 
Transcript,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  The  writings  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  entire,  in  one  volume,  and  for 
the  merely  nominal  price  of  one  dollar,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  excellent 
New  Year's  gifts  any  publishing  establishment  could  make  to  the  world:  and 
tlie  American  Unitarian  Association  has  done  well  to  make  it." — Republican, 
Springjieid,  Mass. 

"  It  is,  independent  of  its  high  literary  merit,  by  far  the  cheapest  book  yet 
published  in  the  United  States."  —  Press,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

"  Dr.  Channing  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  age  that  liig  writings  have  a  per- 
ennial freshness,  and  their  wide  circulation  cannot  fail  to  have  a  beneficent 
influence  upon  the  world.  They  discuss  questions  which  are  still  agitating 
society,  and  will  continue  to  have  an  interest  for  mankind  until  the  millcuTiium 
conies;  and  they  discuss  them  with  a  calmness,  moderation,  spiritual  insight, 
and  Cliristian  charity  which  must  command  the  admiration  of  all  good  men." 
—  Transcript,  Portland,  Me. 

"His  works  have  become  religious  classics,  and  in  their  present  form  should 
find  a  place  in  the  library  of  liberal  men  of  all  denominations."  —  Inter-Ocean, 
Chicago,  III. 

"  Ethically,  socially,  and,  making  allowance  for  what  we  think  errors,  re- 
ligiously, the  works  of  the  great  Unitarian  divine  will  abundantly  serve  the 
present  generation,  whose  practice  oi  morais,  philanthropy,  and  religion  needs 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  culture  of  the  inner  life,  by  the  contemplation  of 
great  principles,  and  by  the  development  of  a  sensitive  and  intelligent  conscience. 
Ko  American  writer  brings  so  strongly  to  bear  upon  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men,  thinkers,  soldiers,  workers,  writers,  the  judgment  of  a  high  Christian 
idealism,  as  does  Dr.  Channing."  ~  Christian  Era  (Baptist),  Boston,  Mass. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  entire  writings  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning (as  published  in  six  volumes),  the  type  is  so  large  and  handsome  as  to 
be  perfectly  legible  by  any  eyes,  and  the  page  is  an  oi)en  and  attractive  one. 
...  A  new  opportunity  is  altbrded  students  of  literature  and  of  social  science 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  some  of  the  best  thought  of  the  century,  couched 
in  a  singularly  pure  ami  beautiful  style."  —  Independent  (Ortliodox),  New  York. 

"  Whatever  may  be  thouglit  of  Channing's  religious  views,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  life  was  a  pure  and  beautiful  one,  and  also  that  any  one  who 
wishes  to  know  well  the  literature  of  this  country  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
Channing's  contributions  to  it."  —  Christian  Advocate  {Metlwdist),  Pittsburg, 
Penn. 

"  It  seems  incredible  that  this  great  and  handsome  volume,  so  well  printed 
and  bound,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of  this  country  for  one  dollar. 
Yet  such  is  the  fact.  The  Unitarian  Association  has  done  a  most  beneficent 
work  in  procuring  its  publication  so  that  it  may  be  generally  circulated.  It 
ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  liberal  man  and  woman,  as  an  exponent 
of  true  liberal  Christianity,  and  of  every  illiberal  one,  to  act  iis  gospel  leaven." 
— New  Covenant  ( Universalist),  Chicago,  III. 
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DISCOURSE. 


1  Thessalonians  v.  21. 
•'Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  occasion  not  only 
justify,  but  seem  to  demand,  a  departure  from  the  course 
generally  followed  by  preachers  at  the  introduction  of  a 
brother  into  the  sacred  office.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the 
nature,  design,  duties,  and  advantages  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry ;  and  on  these  topics  1  should  now  be  happy  to  insist, 
did  I  not  remember  that  a  minister  is  to  be  given  this  day 
to  a  religious  society,  whose  peculiarities  of  opinion  have 
drawn  upon  them  much  remark,  and,  may  I  not  add,  much 
reproach.  Many  good  minds,  many  sincere  Christians,  I 
am  aware,  are  apprehensive  that  the  solemnities  of  this  day 
are  to  give  a  degree  of  influence  to  principles  which  they 
deem  false  and  injurious.  The  fears  and  anxieties  of  such 
men  I  respect ;  and,  believing  that  they  are  grounded  in 
pan  on  mistake,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  lay  before 
you,  as  clearly  as  I  can,  some  of  the  distinguishing  opinions 
of  that  class  of  Christians  in  our  country  who  are  known 
to  sympathize  with  this  religious  society.     I  must  ask  your 
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patience,  for  such  a  subject  is  not  to  be  despatched  m  a 
narrow  conipass.  1  must  also  ask  you  to  remember,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  exhibit,  in  a  single  discourse,  our  Views  of 
every  doctrine  of  revelation,  much  less  the  differences  of 
opinion  which  are  known  to  subsist  among  ourselves.  1 
shall  confine  myself  to  topics  on  which  our  sentiments 
have   been   misrepresented,   or   which   distinguish   us   mosi 

.  /  widely  from  others.  May  I  not  hope  to  be  heard  with  can- 
dor ?  God  deliver  us  all  from  prejudice  and  unkindness, 
and  fill  us  with  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue. 

There  are  two  natural  divisions  under  which  my  thoughts 

rV'  will  be  arranged.  I  shall  endeavour  to  unfold,  1st,  The 
principles  which  we  adopt  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures. 
And,  2dly,  Some  of  the  doctrines  which  the  Scriptures,  so 
interpreted,  seem  to  us  clearly  to  express. 

I.  We  regard  the  Scriptures  as  the  records  of  God's 
successive  revelations  to  mankind,  and  particularly  of  the 
last  and  most  perfect  revelation  of  his  will  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Whatever  doctrines  seem  to  us  to  be  clearly  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  we  receive  without  reserve  or  exception.  We 
do  not,  however,  attach  equal  importance  to  all  the  books  in 
this  collection.  Our  religion,  we  believe,  lies  chiefly  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  dispensation  of  Moses,  compared 
witn  that  of  Jesus,  we  consider  as  adapted  to  the  childhood 
of  the  human  race,  a  preparation  for  a  nobler  system,  and 
chiefly  useful  now  as  serving  to  confirm  and  illustrate  tiie 
Christian  Scriptures.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  master  of 
Christians,  and  whatever  he  taught,  either  during  his  per- 
sonal ministry,  or  by  his  inspired  apostles,  we  regard  as 
of  Divine  authority,  and  profess  to  make  the  rule  of  our 
lives. 


^^ 
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This  atithority  wliich  we  give  to  the  Scriptures  is  a 
reason,  we  conceive,  for  studying  them  with  peculiar  care, 
and  for  inquiring  anxiously  into  the  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion by  which  their  true  meaning  may  be  ascertained. 
Tiie  principles  adopted  by  the  class  of  Christians  in  whose 
name  1  speak  need  to  be  explained,  because  they  are  often 
misunderstood.  We  are  particularly  accused  of  making  an 
unwarrantable  use  of  reason  in  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. We  are  said  to  exalt  reason  above  revelation,  to 
prefer  our  own  wisdom  to  God's.  Loose  and  undefined 
charg(;s  of  this  kind  are  circulated  so  freely,  that  we  think 
it  due  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  cause  of  truth,  to  express  our 
views  with  some  particularity.  •        ( 

Our  leading  principle  in  interpreting  Scripture  is  this,  //^ 
that  the  Bible  is  a  book  written  for  men,  in  the  language  of 
men,  and  that  its  meaning  is  to  be  sought  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  otlu^r  books.  We  believe  tliat  God,  when 
he  speaks  to  the  human  race,  conforms,  if  we  may  so  say, 
to  the  established  rules  of  speaking  and  writing.  How  else 
would  the  Scriptures  avail  us  more  than  if  communicated 
in  an  unknown  tongue? 

Now  all  books,  and  all  conversation,  require  in  the  reader 
or  hearer  the  constant  exercise  of  reason  ;  or  their  true 
import  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  continual  comparison  and 
inference.  Human  language,  you  well  know,  admits  various 
interpretations;  and  every  word  and  every  sentence  must 
be  modified  and  explained  according  to  the  subject  which 
is  discussed,  according  to  the  j)urposes,  feelings,  circum- 
stances, and  principles  of  the  writer,  and  according  to  the 
genius  and  idioms  of  the  language  which  he  uses.  These 
are  acknowledged  principles  in  the  interpretation  of  human 
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writings .  and  a  man,  whose  words  we  should  explain  with> 
out  reference  to  these  principles,  would  reproach  us  justly 
with  a  criminal  want  of  candor,  and  an  intention  of  obscur 
ing  or  distorting  his  meaning. 

Were  the  Bible  written  in  a  language  and  style  of  its 
own,  did  it  consist  of  words  which  admit  but  a  single  sense, 
and  of  sentences  wholly  detached  from  each  other,  there 
would  be  no  place  for  the  principles  now  laid  down.  We 
could  not  reason  about  it,  as  about  other  writings.  But 
such  a  book  would  be  of  little  worth ;  and  perhaps,  of  all 
books,  the  Scriptures  correspond  least  to  this  description. 
The  word  of  God  bears  the  stamp  of  the  same  hand  which 
vfe  see  in  his  works.  It  has  infinite  connections  and  de- 
pendences. Every  proposition  is  linked  with  others,  and 
is  to  be  compared  with  others,  that  its  full  and  precise  im- 
port may  be  understood.  Nothing  stands  alone.  The  New 
Testament  is  built  on  the  Old.  The  Christian  dispensation 
is  a  continuation  of  the  Jewish,  the  completion  of  a  vast 
scheme  of  Providence,  requiring  great  extent  of  view  in 
tlie  reader.  Still  more,  the  Bible  treats  of  subjects  on  which 
we  receive  ideas  from  other  sources  besides  itself;  such 
subjeots  as  the  nature,  passions,  relations,  and  duties  of 
man ;  and  it  expects  us  to  restrain  and  modify  its  language 
by  the  known  truths  which  observation  and  experience 
furnish  on  these  topics. 

We  profess  not  to  know  a  book  which  demands  a  more 
frequent  exercise  of  reason  than  the  Bible.  In  addition  to 
the  remarks  now  made  on  its  infinite  connections,  we  may 
observe,  that  its  style  nowhere  affects  the  precision  of 
science,  or  the  accuracy  of  definition.  Its  language  is  sin- 
gularly glowing,  bold,  and   figurative,  demanding  more  fre- 
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quent  departures  from  the  literal  sense  than  that  of  our 
own  age  and  country,  and  consequently  demanding  more 
continual  exercise  of  judgment.  We  find,  too,  that  the 
difTerent  portions  of  this  book,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
general  truths,  refer  perpetually  to  the  times  when  they 
were  written,  to  states  of  society,  to  modes  of  thinking,  to 
controversies  in  the  Church,  to  feelings  and  usages,  which 
have  passed  away,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  which  we 
are  constantly  in  danger  of  extending  to  all  times  and 
places  what  was  of  temporary  and  local  application.  We 
find,  too,  that  some  of  these  books  are  strongly  marked  by 
the  genius  and  character  of  their  respective  writers,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  so  guide  the  Apostles  as  to  suspend 
the  peculiarities  of  their  minds,  and  that  a  knowledge  of 
their  feelings,  and  of  the  influences  under  which  they  were 
placed,  is  one  of  the  preparations  for  understanding  their 
writings.  With  these  views  of  the  Bible,  we  feel  it  our 
bounden  duty  to  exercise  our  reason  upon  it  perpetually ;  to 
compare,  to  infer,  to  look  beyond  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  to 
seek  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  aim  of  the  writer, 
his  true  meaning ;  and,  in  general,  to  make  use  of  what  is 
known  for  explaining  what  is  difficult,  and  for  discovering 
new  truths. 

Need  I  descend  to  particulars  to  prove  that  the  Scriptures 
demand  the  exercise  of  reason  .'^  Take,  for  example,  the 
style  in  which  they  generally  speak  of  God,  and  observe 
how  habitually  they  apply  to  him  human  passions  and 
organs.  Recollect  the  declarations  of  Christ,  that  he  came, 
not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword ;  that  unless  we  eat  his  flesh, 
and  drink  his  blood,  we  have  no  life  in  us;  that  we  must 
hate  father  and  mother,  and  pluck  out  the  right  eye ;  and  a 
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vast  number  of  passages  equally  bold  and  unlimited.  Rec- 
ollect the  unqualified  manner  in  which  it  is  said  of  Chris- 
tians, that  they  possess  all  things,  know  all  things,  and  can 
do  all  things.  Recollect  the  verbal  contradiction  between 
Paul  and  James,  and  the  apjip,rent  clashing  of  some  parts 
of  Paul's  writings  with  the  general  doctrines  and  end  cf 
Christianity.  I  might  extend  the  enumeration  indefinitely  ; 
and  who  does  not  see  that  we  must  limit  all  these  passages 
by  the  known  attributes  of  God,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
human  nature,  and  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  written,  so  as  to  give  the  language  a  quite  different 
import  from  what  it  would  require  had  it  been  applied  to 
different  beings,  or  used  in  different  connections  ? 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  in  what  sense  we  make 
use  of  reason  in  interpreting  Scripture.  From  a  variety  of 
possible  interpretations,  we  select  that  which  accords  with 
the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  state  of  the  writer,  with 
the  connection  of  the  passage,  with  the  general  strain  of 
Scripture,  with  the  known  character  and  will  of  God,  and 
with  the  obvious  and  acknowledged  laws  of  nature.  In 
other  words,  we  believe  that  God  never  contradicts,  in  one 
part  of  Scripture,  what  he  teaches  in  another;  and  never 
contradicts,  in  revelation,  what  he  teaches  m  his  works  and 
providence.  And  we,  therefore,  distrust  every  interpreta- 
tion which,  after  deliberate  attention,  seems  repugnant  to 
any  established  truth.  We  reason  about  the  Bible  precisely 
as  civilians  do  about  the  constitution  under  which  've  live  ; 
who,  you  know,  are  accustomed  to  limit  one  provision  of 
that  venerable  instrument  by  others,  and  to  fix  the  precise 
import  of  its  parts  by  inquiring  into  its  general  spirit,  into 
the  intentions  of  its  authors,  and  into  the  prevalent  feelings, 
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impressions,  and  circumstances  of  the  time  when  it  was 
framed.  Without  these  principles  of  interpretation,  we 
frankly  acknowledge  that  we  cannot  defend  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures.  Deny  us  this  latitude,  and  we 
must  abandon  this  book  to  its  enemies. 

We  do  not  announce  these  principles  as  original  or  pecu- 
liar to  ourselves.  All  Christians  occasionally  adopt  them, 
not  excepting  those  who  most  vehemently  decry  them 
when  they  happen  to  menace  some  favorite  article  of  their 
creed.  All  Christians  are  compelled  to  use  them  in  their 
controversies  with  infidels.  All  sects  employ  them  in  their 
warfare  with  one  another.  All  willingly  avail  themselves 
of  reason,  when  it  can  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  their 
own  party,  and  only  complain  of  it  when  its  weapons 
wound  themselves.  None  reason  more  frequently  than 
those  from  whom  we  differ.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  fabric 
they  rear  from  a  few  slight  hints  about  the  fall  of  our  first 
parents ;  and  how  ingeniously  they  extract,  from  detached 
passages,  mysterious  doctrines  about  the  Divine  nature. 
We  do  not  blame  them  for  reasoning  so  abundantly,  but  for 
violating  the  fundamental  rules  of  reasoning,  for  sacrificing 
the  plain  to  the  obscure,  and  the  general  strain  of  Scripture 
to  a  scanty  number  of  insulated  texts. 

We  object  strongly  to  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which 
human  reason  is  often  spoken  of  by  our  adversaries,  be- 
cause it  leads,  we  believe,  to  universal  skepticism.  If 
reason  be  so  dreadfully  darkened  by  the  fall,  that  its  most 
decisive  judgments  on  religion  are  unworthy  of  trust,  then 
Christianity,  and  even  natural  theology,  must  be  abandoned  ; 
for  the  existence  and  veracity  of  God,  and  the  Divine  origi- 
nal of  Christianity,  are  conclusions  of  reason,  and  must 
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Stand  or  fall  with  it.  If  revelation  be  at  war  with  this 
faculty,  it  subverts  itself,  for  the  great  question  of  its  truth 
is  left  by  God  to  be  decided  at  the  bar  of  reason.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  how  nearly  the  bigot  and  the  skeptic 
approach.  Both  would  annihilate  our  confidence  in  our 
faculties,  and  both  throw  doubt  and  confusion  over  truth. 
We  honor  revelation  too  highly  to  make  it  the  antagonist 
-jf  reason,  or  to  believe  that  it  calls  us  to  renounce  our 
aighest  powers. 

We  indeed  grant,  that  the  use  of  reason  in  religion  is 
accompanied  with  danger.  But  we  ask  any  honest  man  to 
look  on  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  say,  whether  the 
renunciation  of  it  be  not  still  more  dangerous.  Besides,  it 
is  a  plain  fact,  that  men  reason  as  erroneously  on  all  sub- 
jects as  on  religion.  Who  does  not  know  the  wild  and 
groundless  theories  which  have  been  framed  in  physical 
and  political  science  ?  But  who  ever  supposed  that  we 
must  cease  to  exercise  reason  on  nature  and  society,  be 
cause  men  have  erred  for  ages  in  explaining  them  .'*  We 
grant,  that  the  passions  continually,  and  sometimes  fatally, 
disturb  the  rational  faculty  in  its  inquiries  into  revelation. 
The  ambitious  contrive  to  find  doctrines  in  the  Bible  which 
favor  their  love  of  dominion.-  The  timid  and  dejected  dis- 
cover there  a  gloomy  system,  and  the  mystical  and  fanati- 
cal, a  visionary  theology.  The  vicious  can  find  examples 
or  assertions  on  which  to  build  the  hope  of  a  late  repent- 
ance, or  of  acceptance  on  easy  terms.  The  falsely  refined 
contrive  to  light  on  doctrines  which  have  not  been  soiled 
by  vulgar  handling.  But  the  passions  do  not  distract  the 
reason  in  religious,  any  more  than  in  any  other  inquiries, 
which  excite  strong  and  general  interest ;  and  this  faculty, 
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of  consequence,  is  not  to  be  renounced  in  religion,  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  discard  it  universally.  The  true  infer- 
ence from  the  almost  endless  errors  which  have  darkened 
theology  is,  not  that  we  are  to  neglect  and  disparage  our 
powers,  but  to  exert  them  more  patiently,  circumspectly, 
uprightly.  The  worst  errors,  after  all,  have  sprung  up  in 
that  church  which  proscribes  reason,  and  demands  fiom  i^s 
members  implicit  faith.  The  most  pernicious  doctrines  ria\e 
been  the  growth  of  the  darkest  times,  when  the  general 
credulity  encouraged  bad  men  and  enthusiasts  to  broach 
their  dreams  and  inventions,  and  to  stifle  the  faint  remon- 
strances of  reason  by  the  menaces  of  everlasting  perdition. 
Say  what  we  may,  God  has  given  us  a  rational  nature,  and 
will  call  us  to  account  for  it.  We  may  let  it  sleep,  but 
we  do  so  at  our  peril.  Revelation  is  addressed  to  us  as 
rational  beings.  We  may  wish,  in  our  sloth,  that  God  had 
given  us  a  system,  demanding  no  labor  of  comparing,  limit- 
ing, and  inferring.  But  such  a  system  would  be  at  variance 
with  the  whole  character  of  our  present  existence  ;  and  it 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  take  revelation  as  it  is  given  to 
us,  and  to  interpret  it  by  the  help  of  the  faculties  which  it 
everywhere  supposes,  and  on  which  it  is  founded. 

To  the  views  now  given,  an  objection  is  commonly  urged 
from  the  character  of  God.  We  are  told,  that,  God  being 
infinitely  wiser  than  men,  his  discoveries  will  surpass  hu- 
man reason.  In  a  revelation  from  such  a  teacher,  we  ought 
to  expect  propositions  which  we  cannot  reconcile  with  one 
another,  and  which  may  seem  to  contradict  established 
truths ;  and  it  becomes  us  not  to  question  or  explain  them 
away,  but  to  believe  and  adore,  and  to  submit  our  weak 
and  carnal  reason  to  the  Divine  word.     To  this  objection, 
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we  have  two  short  answers.  We  say,  first,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible that  a  teacher  of  infinite  wisdom  should  expose  those 
whom  he  would  teach  to  infinite  error.  But  if  once  we 
admit  that  propositions,  which  in  their  literal  sense  appear 
plainly  repugnant  to  one  another,  or  to  any  known  truth, 
are  still  to  be  literally  understood  and  received,  what  possi- 
ble limit  can  we  set  to  the  belief  of  contradictions .?  What 
shelter  have  we  from  the  wildest  fanaticism,  which  can 
always  quote  passages  that,  in  their  literal  and  obvious 
fcense,  give  support  to  its  extravagances.?  How  can  the 
Protestant  escape  from  transubstaniiation,  a  doctrine  most 
clearly  taught  us,  if  the  submission  of  reason  now  con- 
tended for  be  a  duty  ?  How  can  we  even  hold  fast  the 
truths  of  revelation  ?  for  if  one  apparent  contradiction  may 
be  true,  so  may  another,  and  the  proposition,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  false,  though  involving  inconsistency,  may  still  be 
a  verity. 

We  answer,  again,  that,  if  God  be  infinitely  wise,  he 
cannot  sport  with  the  understandings  of  his  creatures.  A 
wise  teacher  discovers  his  wisdom  in  adapting  himself  to 
the  capacities  of  his  pupils,  not  in  perplexing  them  with 
what  is  unintelligible,  not  in  distressing  them  with  apparent 
contradictions,  not  in  filling  them  with  a  skeptical  distrust 
of  their  own  powers.  An  infinitely  wise  teacher,  who 
knows  the  precise  extent  of  our  minds,  and  the  best  method 
of  enlightening  them,  will  surpass  all  other  instructors  in 
bringing  down  truth  to  our  apprehension,  and  in  showing 
its  loveliness  and  harmony.  We  ought,  indeed,  to  expect 
occasional  obscurity  in  such  a  book  as  the  Bible,  which  was 
written  for  past  and  future  ages,  as  well  as  for  the  present. 
But  God's  wisdom  is  a  pledge,  that  whatever  is  necessary 
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for  M5,  and  necessary  for  salvation,  is  revealed  too  plainly 
to  be  mistaken,  and  too  consistently  to  be  questioned,  by  a 
sound  and  upright  mind.  It  is  not  the  mark  of  wisdom  to 
use  an  unintelligible  phraseology,  to  communicate  what  is 
above  our  capacities,  to  confuse  and  unsettle  the  intellect 
by  anpearances  of  contradiction.  We  honor  our  heavenly 
teacher  too  much  to  ascribe  to  him  such  a  revelation.  A 
revelation  is  a  gift  of  light.  It  cannot  thicken  our  darkness, 
jind  multiply  our  perplexities. 

II.  Having  thus  stated  the  principles  according  to  which 
we  interpret  Scripture,  I  now  proceed  to  the  second  great 
head  of  this  discourse,  which  is,  to  state  some  of  the  views 
which  we  derive  from  that  sacred  book,  particularly  those 
which  distinguish  us  from  other  Christians. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  God's 
UNITY,  or  that  there  is  one  God,  and  one  only.  To  this 
truth  we  give  infinite  importance,  and  we  feel  ourselves 
bound  to  take  heed,  lest  any  man  spoil  us  of  it  by  vain 
philosophy.  The  proposition,  that  there  is  one  God,  seems 
to  us  exceedingly  plain.  We  understand  by  it,  that  there 
is  one  being,  one  mind,  one  person,  one  intelligent  agent, 
and  one  only,  to  whom  underived  and  infinite  perfection 
and  dominion  belong.  We  conceive,  that  these  words 
could  have  conveyed  no  other  meaning  to  the  simple  and 
uncultivated  people  who  were  set  apart  to  be  the  deposita- 
ries of  this  great  truth,  and  who  were  utterly  incapable  of 
understanding  those  hairbreadth  distinctions  between  being 
and  person  which  the  sagacity  of  latter  ages  has  discovered. 
We  find  no  intimation,  that  this  language  was  to  ht  taken 
m  an  unusual  sense,  or  that  God's  unity  was  a  quite  differ' 
eut  thing  from  the  oneness  of  other  intelligent  beings. 
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We  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that,  whilst 
acknowledging  in  words,  it  subverts  in  effect,  the  unity  of 
God.  According  to  this  doctrine,  there  are  three  infinite 
and  equal  persons  possessing  supreme  divinity,  called  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Each  of  these  persons,  as 
described  by  theologians,  has  his  own  particular  conscious- 
ness, will,  and  perceptions.  They  love  each  other,  converse 
with  each  other,  and  delight  in  each  other's  society.  They 
perform  different  parts  in  man's  redemption,  each  having 
his  appropriate  office,  and  neither  doing  the  work  of  the 
other.  The  Son  is  mediator,  and  not  the  Father.  The 
Father  sends  the  Son,  and  is  not  himself  sent ;  nor  is  he 
conscious,  like  the  Son,  of  taking  flesh.  Here,  then,  we 
have  three  intelligent  agents,  possessed  of  different  con- 
sciousnesses, different  wills,  and  different  perceptions,  per- 
forming different  acts,  and  sustaining  different  relations ; 
and  if  these  things  do  not  imply  and  constitute  three  minds 
or  beings,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  how  three  minds 
or  beings  are  to  be  formed.  It  is  difference  of  properties, 
and  acts,  and  consciousness,  which  leads  us  to  the  belief  of 
difl^erent  intelligent  beings,  and  if  this  mark  fails  us,  our 
whole  knowledge  falls;  we  have  no  proof,  that  all  the 
agents  and  persons  in  the  universe  are  not  one  and  the 
same  mind.  When  we  attempt  to  conceive  of  three  Gods, 
we  can  do  nothing  more  than  represent  to  ourselves  three 
agents,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  similar  marks  and 
peculiarities  to  those  which  separate  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity ;  and  when  common  Christians  hear  these  persons 
spoken  of  as  conversing  with  each  other,  loving  each  other, 
and  performing  different  acts,  how  can  they  help  regarding 
them  as  diflferent  beings,  different  minds  ? 
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We  cfo,  then,  with  all  earnestness,  though  without  re- 
proaching our  brethren,  protest  against  the  irrational  and 
unscriptural  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  "  To  us,"  as  to  the 
Apostle  and  the  primitive  Christians,  "  there  is  one  God, 
even  the  Father."  With  Jesus,  we  worship  the  Fathel",  as 
the  only  living  and  true  God.  We  are  astonished,  that  any 
man  can  read  the  New  Testament,  and  avoid  the  convic- 
tion, that  the  Father  alone  is  God.  We  hear  our  Saviour 
continually  appropriating  this  character  to  the  Father.  We 
find  the  Father  continually  distinguished  from  Jesus  by  this 
title.  "  God  sent  his  Son."  "  God  anointed  Jesus."  Now, 
how  singular  and  inexplicable  is  this  phraseology,  which 
fills  the  New  Testament,  if  this  title  belong  equally  to  Jesus, 
and  if  a  principal  object  of  this  book  is  to  reveal  him  as 
God,  as  partaking  equally  with  the  Father  in  supreme 
divinity  !  We  challenge  our  opponents  to  adduce  one  pas- 
sage in  the  New  Testament  where  the  word  God  means 
three  persons,  where  it  is  not  limited  to  one  person,  and 
where,  unless  turned  from  its  usual  sense  by  the  connection 
it  does  not  mean  the  Father.  Can  stronger  proof  be  given 
that  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  is  not  p 
fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity  ? 

This  doctrine,  were  it  true,  must,  from  its  difficulty,  sip 
gularity,  and  importance,  have  been  laid  down  with  grea, 
clearness,  guarded  with  great  care,  and  stated  with  all  po« 
sible  precision.  But  where  does  this  statement  appear.' 
From  the  many  passages  which  treat  of  God,  we  ask  for 
one,  one  only,  in  which  we  are  told  that  he  is  a  threefold 
being,  or  that  he  is  three  pei'sons,  or  that  he  is  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  New  Testament, 
where,  at  least,  we  might  expect  many  express  assertions 
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of  this  nature,  God  is  declared  to  be  one,  without  the  least 
attempt  to  prevent  the  acceptation  of  the  words  in  their 
common  sense ;  and  he  is  always  spoken  of  and  addressed 
in  the  singular  number,  that  is,  in  language  which  was  uni- 
versally understood  to  intend  a  single  person,  and  to  which 
no  other  idea  could  have  been  attached,  without  an  express 
admonition.  So  entirely  do  the  Scriptures  abstain  from 
staling  the  Trinity,  that,  when  our  opponents  would  insert 
it  into  their  creeds  and  doxologies,  they  are  compelled  to 
leave  the  Bible,  and  to  invent  forms  of  words  altogether 
unsanctioned  by  Scriptural  phraseology.  That  a  doctrine 
so  strange,  so  liable  to  misapprehension,  so  fundamental  as 
this  is  said  to  be,  and  requiring  such  careful  exposition, 
should  be  left  so  undefined  and  unprotected,  to  be  made  out 
by  inference,  and  to  be  hunted  through  distant  and  detached 
parts  of  Scripture,  —  this  is  a  difficulty  which,  we  think,  no 
ingenuity  can  explain. 

We  have  another  difficulty.  Christianity,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  planted  and  grew  up  amidst  sharp-sighted 
enemies,  who  overlooked  no  objectionable  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  who  must  have  fastened  with  great  earnestness 
on  a  doctrine  involving  such  apparent  contradictions  as  the 
Trinity.  We  cannot  conceive  an  opinion,  against  which 
the  Jews,  who  prided  themselves  on  an  adherence  to  God's 
unity,  would  have  raised  an  equal  clamor.  Now,  how  hap- 
pens it  that  in  the  Apostolic  writings,  which  relate  so  much 
to  objections  against  Christianity,  and  to  the  controversies 
which  grew  out  of  this  religion,  not  one  word  is  said  im- 
plying that  objections  were  brought  against  the  Gospel  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  not  one  word  is  uttered  in  its 
defence  and  explanation,  not  a  word  to  rescue   it  from  re» 
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proach  and  mistake  ?  This  argument  has  almost  the  force 
of  demonstration.  We  are  persuaded,  that,  had  three  divine 
persons  been  announced  by  the  first  preachers  of  Christian- 
ity, all  equal  and  all  infinite,  one  of  wnom  was  the  very 
Jesus  who  had  lately  died  on  a  cross,  this  peculiarity  of 
Christianity  would  have  almost  absorbed  every  other,  and 
the  great  labor  of  the  Apostles  would  have  been  to  repel  the 
continual  assaults  which  it  would  have  awakened.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  not  a  whisper  of  objection  to  Christianity,  on 
that  account,  reaches  our  ears  from  the  Apostolic  age.  In 
the  Epistles  we  see  not  a  trace  of  controversy  called  forth 
by  the  Trinity. 

We  have  further  objections  to  this  doctrine,  drawn  from 
its  practical  influence.  We  regard  it  as  unfavorable  to 
devotion,  by  dividing  and  distracting  the  mind  in  its  com- 
munion with  God.  It  is  a  great  excellence  of  the  doctrine 
of  God's  unity,  that  it  offers  to  us  one  object  of  supremo 
homage,  adoration,  and  love,  one  Infinite  Father,  one  Being 
of  beings,  one  original  and  fountain,  to  whom  we  may  refer 
all  good,  in  whom  all  our  powers  and  affections  may  be 
concentrated,  and  whose  lovely  and  venerable  nature  may 
pervade  all  our  thoughts.  True  piety,  when  directed  to  an 
undivided  Deity,  has  a  chasteness,  a  singleness,  most  favor- 
able to  religious  awe  and  love.  Now  the  Trinity  sets  before 
us  three  distinct  objects  of  supreme  adoration  ;  three  infinite 
persons,  having  equal  claims  on  our  hearts ;  three  divine 
agents,  performing  different  offices,  and  to  be  acknowledged 
and  ^vorshipped  in  different  relations.  And  is  it  possible 
we  ask,  that  the  weak  and  limited  mind  of  man  can  attach 
itself  to  these  with  the  same  power  and  joy  as  to  one  In- 
finite Father,  the  only  First  Cause,  in  whom  all  the  bles» 

2* 
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ings  of  nature  and  redemption  meet  as  their  centre  and 
source  ?  Must  not  devotion  be  distracted  by  the  equal  and 
rival  claims  of  three  equal  persons,  and  must  not  the  wor- 
ship of  the  conscientious,  consistent  Christian  be  disturbed 
by  an  apprehension,  lest  he  withhold  from  one  or  another 
of  these  his  due  proportion  of  homage? 

We  also  think,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  injures 
devotion,  not  only  by  joining  to  the  Father  other  objects  of 
worship,  but  by  taking  from  the  Father  the  supreme  affec- 
tion which  is  his  due,  and  transferring  it  to  the  Son.  This 
is  a  most  important  view.  That  Jesus  Christ,  if  exalted  into 
the  infinite  Divinity,  should  be  more  interesting  than  the 
Father,  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected  from  history, 
and  from  the  principles  of  human  nature.  Men  want  an 
object  of  worship  like  themselves,  and  the  great  secret  of 
idolatry  lies  in  this  propensity.  A  God,  clothed  in  our 
form,  and  feeling  our  wants  and  sorrows,  speaks  to  our 
weak  nature  more  strongly  than  a  Father  in  heaven,  a  pure 
spirit,  invisible,  and  unapproachable,  save  by  the  reflecting 
and  purified  mind.  —  We  think,  too,  that  the  peculiar  offices 
ascribed  to  Jesus  by  the  popular  theology  make  him  the 
most  attractive  person  in  the  Godhead.  The  Father  is  the 
depositary  of  the  justice,  the  vindicator  of  the  rights,  the 
avenger  of  the  laws,  of  the  Divinity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Son,  the  brightness  of  the  Divine  mercy,  stands  between 
the  incensed  Deity  and  guilty  humanity,  exposes  his  meek 
head  to  the  storms,  and  his  compassionate  breast  to  the 
sword  of  the  Divine  justice,  bears  our  whole  load  of  punish- 
ment, and  purchases  with  his  blood  every  blessing  which 
descends  from  heaven.  Need  we  state  the  effect  of  these 
rcDresentations,  especially  on  common  minds    for  whom 
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Christianity  was  chiefly  designed,  and  whom  it  seeks  to 
hring  to  the  Father  as  the  loveliest  being  ?  We  do  believe, 
that  the  worship  of  a  bleeding,  suffering  God  tends  strongly 
to  absorb  the  mind,  and  to  draw  it  from  other  objects,  just 
as  the  human  tenderness  of  the  Virgin  Mary  has  given  her 
so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  devotions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  We  believe,  too,  that  this  worship,  though  attrac- 
tive, is  not  most  fitted  to  spiritualize  the  mind,  that  it 
awakens  human  transport  rather  than  that  deep  veneration 
of  the  moral  perfections  of  God  which  is  the  essence  of 
piety.  ' 

2.  Having  thus  given  our  views  of  the  unity  of  God,  I 
proceed  in  the  second  place  to  observe,  that  we  believe  in 
the  unity  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  believe  that  Jesus  is  one 
mind,  one  soul,  one  being,  as  truly  one  as  we  are,  and 
equally  distinct  from  the  one  God.  We  complain  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that,  not  satisfied  with  making  God 
three  beings,  it  makes  Jesus  Christ  two  beings,  and  thus 
introduces  infinite  confusion  into  our  conceptions  of  his 
character.  This  corruption  of  Christianity,  alike  repugnant 
to  common  sense  and  to  the  general  strain  of  Scripture,  is 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  power  of  a  false  philosophy  in 
disfiguring  the  simple  truth  of  Jesus. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  Jesus  Christ,  instead  of  being 
one  mind,  one  conscious  intelligent  princij)le,  whom  we 
can  understand,  consists  of  two  souls,  two  minds ;  the  one 
divine,  the  other  human ;  the  one  weak,  the  other  almighty  ; 
the  one  ignorant,  the  other  omniscient.  Now  we  maintain, 
that  this  is  to  make  Christ  two  beings.  To  denominate  hirn 
one  person,  one  being,  and  yet  to  suppose  him  made  up  of 
two  minds,  infinitely  different  from  each  other,  is  to  abuse 
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and  confound  language,  and  to  throw  darkness  over  all  our 
conceptions  of  intelligent  natures.  According  to  the  com- 
mon doctrine,  each  of  these  two  minds  in  Christ  has  its  own 
consciousness,  its  own  will,  its  own  perceptions.  They 
have  in  fact  no  common  properties.  The  divine  mind  feels 
none  of  the  wants  and  sorrows  of  the  human,  and  the  hu- 
man is  infinitely  removed  from  the  perfection  and  happiness 
of  the  divine.  Can  you  conceive  of  two  beings  in  the 
universe  more  distinct  ?  We  have  always  thought  that  one 
person  was  constituted  and  distinguished  by  one  conscious- 
ness. The  doctrine,  that  one  and  the  same  person  should 
have  two  consciousnesses,  two  wills,  two  souls,  infinitely 
different  from  each  other,  —  this  we  think  an  enormous  tax 
on  human  credulity. 

We  say,  that  if  a  doctrine  so  strange,  so  difficult,  so 
remote  from  all  the  previous  conceptions  of  men,  be  indeed 
a  part  and  an  essential  part  of  revelation,  it  must  be  taught 
with  great  distinctness,  and  we  ask  our  brethren  to  point  to 
some  plain,  direct  passage,  where  Christ  is  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  minds  infinitely  different,  yet  constituting  one 
person.  We  find  none.  Other  Christians,  indeed,  tell  us, 
that  this  doctrine  is  necessary  to  the  harmony  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  that  some  texts  ascribe  to  Jesus  Christ  human,  and 
others  divine  properties,  and  that  to  reconcile  these  we 
must  suppose  two  minds  to  which  these  properties  may  be 
referred.  In  other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling 
certain  difficult  passages,  which  a  just  criticism  can  in  i 
great  degree,  if  not  wholly,  explain,  we  must  invent  an 
hypothesis  vastly  more  difficult,  and  involving  gross  ab- 
surdity. We  are  to  find  our  way  out  of  a  labyrinth  by 
a  clue  which  conducts  us  into  mazes  infinitely  more  inextri- 
cable. 
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Surely,  if  Jesus  Christ  felt  that  he  consisted  of  two 
ininds,  and  that  this  was  a  leading  feature  of  his  religion,  his 
j)hraseology  respecting  himself  would  have  been  colored  by 
this  peculiarity.  The  universal  language  of  men  is  framed 
upon  the  idea,  that  one  person  is  one  person,  is  one  mind, 
and  one  soul ;  and  when  the  multitude  heard  this  language 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  they  must  have  taken  it  in  its  usual 
sense,  and  must  have  referred  to  a  single  soul  all  which  he 
spoke,  unless  expressly  instructed  to  interpret  it  differently. 
But  where  do  we  find  this  instruction  ?  Where  do  you  meet, 
in  tho  New  Testament,  the  phraseology  which  abounds  in 
Trinitarian  books,  and  which  necessarily  grows  from  the 
doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Jesus  ?  Where  does  this  divine 
teacher  say,  "  This  I  speak  as  God,  and  this  as  man  ;  this 
is  true  only  of  my  human  mind,  this  only  of  my  divine  "  ? 
Where  do  we  find  in  the  Epistles  a  trace  of  this  strange 
phraseology  ?  Nowhere.  It  was  not  needed  in  that  day. 
It  was  demanded  by  the  errors  of  a  later  age. 

We  believe,  then,  that  Christ  is  one  mind,  one  being,  and, 
I  add,  a  being  distinct  from  the  one  God.  That  Christ  is 
not  the  one  God,  not  the  same  being  with  the  Father,  is  a 
necessary  inference  from  our  former  head,  in  which  we  saw 
that  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  God  is  a  fiction.  But 
on  so  important  a  subject  1  would  add  a  few  remarks.  We 
wish  that  those  from  whom  we  differ  would  weigh  one 
striking  fact.  Jesus,  in  his  preaching,  continually  spoke  of 
God.  The  word  was  always  in  his  mouth.  We  ask,  does 
he,  by  this  word,  ever  mean  himself?  We  say,  never.  On 
the  contrary,  he  most  plainly  distinguishes  between  God 
and  himself,  and  so  do  his  disciples.  How  this  is  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  idea,  that  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  as 
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God,  was  a  primary  object  of  Christianity,  our  adversaries 
must  determine. 

If  we  examine  the  passages  in  which  Jesus  is  distin* 
guished  from  God,  we  shall  see  that  they  not  only  speak 
of  him  as  another  being,  but  seem  to  labor  to  express  his 
inferiority.  He  is  continually  spoken  of  as  the  Son  of  God, 
sent  of  God,  receiving  all  his  powers  from  God,  work'ng 
miracles  because  God  was  with  him,  judging  justly  because 
God  taught  him,  having  claims  on  our  belief  because  he 
was  anointed  and  sealed  by  God,  and  as  able  of  himself  to 
do  nothing.  The  New  Testament  is  filled  with  this  lan- 
guage. Now  we  ask  what  impression  this  language  was 
fitted  and  intended  to  make.  Could  any  who  heard  it  have 
imagined,  that  Jesus  was  the  very  God  to  whom  he  was 
so  industriously  declared  to  be  inferior,  —  the  very  being 
by  whom  he  was  sent,  and  from  whom  he  professed  to  have 
received  his  message  and  power  }  Let  it  here  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  human  birth,  and  bodily  form,  and  humble 
circumstances,  and  mortal  sufferings  of  Jesus  must  all  have 
prepared  men  to  interpret,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner, 
the  language  in  which  his  inferiority  to  God  was  declared. 
Why,  then,  was  this  language  used  so  continually,  and  with- 
out limitation,  if  Jesus  were  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  if  this 
truth  were  an  essential  part  of  his  religion .''  I  repeat  it,  the 
human  condition  and  sufferings  of  Christ  tended  strongly  to 
exclude  from  men's  minds  the  idea  of  his  proper  Godhead  ; 
and,  of  course,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  perpetual  care  and  effort  to  counteract  this  tendency, 
to  hold  him  forth  as  the  same  being  with  his  Father,  if  this 
doctrine  were,  as  is  pretended,  the  soul  and  centre  of  his 
religion.      VVe  should  expect  to  find   the  phraseology  of 
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Scripture  cast  into  the  mould  of  this  doctrine,  to  hear 
familiarly  of  God  the  Son,  of  our  Lord  God  Jesus,*  and  to 
be  told,  that  to  us  there  is  one  God,  even  Jesus.  But  in- 
stead of  this,  the  inferiority  of  Christ  pervades  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  not  only  implied  in  the  general  phraseol- 
ogy, but  repeatedly  and  decidedly  expressed,  and  unaccom- 
panied with  any  admonition  to  prevent  its  application  to 
liis  who'e  nature.  Could  it,  then,  have  been  the  great  de- 
sign of  Lie  sacred  writers  to  exhibit  Jesus  as  the  Supreme 
God  ? 

1  am  aware  that  these  remarks  will  be  met  by  two  or 
three  texts  in  which  Christ  is  called  God,  and  by  a  class  of 
passages,  not  very  numerous,  in  which  divine  properties 
are  said  to  be  ascribed  to  him.  To  these  we  offer  one  plain 
answer.  We  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  established  and 
obvious  principles  of  criticism,  that  language  is  to  be  ex- 
plained according  to  the  known  properties  of  the  subject  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Every  man  knows  that  the  same 
words  convey  very  different  ideas,  when  used  in  relation  to 
different  beings.  Thus  Solomon  huilt  the  temple  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  from  the  architect  whom  he  employed ;  and 
God  repents  differently  from  man.  Now  we  maintain,  that 
the  known  properties  and  circumstances  of  Christ,  his  birth, 
sufferings,  and  death,  his  constant  habit  of  speaking  of  God 
as  a  distinct  being  from  himself,  his  praying  to  God,  his 
ascribing  to  God  all  his  power  and  ofhces,  —  these  acknowl- 
edged properties  of  Christ,  we  say,  oblige  us  to  interpret 
the  comparatively  few  passages  which  are  thought  to  make 
him  ihe  Supreme  God  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his  dis- 
tinct and  inferior  nature.  It  is  our  duty  to  explain  such 
texts  by  the  rule  which  we  apply  to  other  texts,  in  which 
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human  beings  are  called  gods,  and  are  said  to  be  partakers 
of  the  Divine  nature,  to  know  and  possess  all  things,  and  to 
be  filled  with  all  God's  fulness.  These  latter  passages  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  modify,  and  restrain,  and  turn  from  the 
most  obvious  sense,  because  this  sense  is  opposed  to  the 
known  properties  of  the  beings  to  whom  they  relate ;  and 
we  maintain,  that  we  adhere  to  the  same  principle,  and  use 
no  greater  latitude,  in  explaining  as  we  do  the  passages 
which  are  thought  to  support  the  Godhead  of  Christ. 

Trinitarians  profess  to  derive  some  important  advantages 
from  their  mode  of  viewing  Christ.  It  furnishes  them,  they 
tell  us,  with  an  infinite  atonement,  for  it  shows  them  an  in- 
finite being  suffering  for  their  sins.  The  confidence  with 
which  this  fallacy  is  repeated  astonishes  us.  When  pressed 
with  the  question,  whether  they  really  believe  that  the  in- 
finite and  unchangeable  God  suffered  and  died  on  the  cross, 
they  acknowledge  that  this  is  not  true,  but  that  Christ's 
human  mind  alone  retained  the  pains  of  death.  How  have 
we,  then,  an  infinite  sufferer  ?  This  language  seems  to  us 
an  imposition  on  common  minds,  and  very  derogatory  to 
God's  justice,  as  if  this  attribute  could  be  satisfied  by  a 
sophism  and  a  fiction. 

We  are  also  told,  that  Christ  is  a  more  interesting  object, 
that  his  love  and  mercy  are  more  felt,  when  he  is  viewed 
as  the  Supreme  God,  who  left  his  glory  to  take  humanity 
and  to  suffer  for  men.  That  Trinitarians  are  strongly 
moved  by  this  representation,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  ;  but 
we  think  their  emotions  altogether  founded  on  a  misappre- 
hension of  their  own  doctrines.  They  talk  of  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity's  leaving  his  glory  and  his  Father's 
bosom,  to  visit  and  save  the  world.     But  this  second  person 
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being  the  unchangeable  and  infinite  God,  was  evidently 
in3apable  of  parting  with  the  least  degree  of  his  perfection 
and  felicity.  At  the  moment  of  his  taking  flesh,  he  was  as 
intimately  present  with  his  Father  as  before,  and  equally 
with  his  Father  filled  heaven,  and  earth,  and  immensity. 
This  Trinitarians  acknowledge ;  and  still  they  profess  to  be 
touched  and  overwhelmed  by  the  amazing  humiliation  of 
this  immutable  being!  But  not  only  does  their  doctrine, 
when  fully  explained,  reduce  Christ's  humiliation  to  a  fic- 
tion, it  almost  wholly  destroys  the  impressions  with  which 
his  cross  ought  to  be  viewed.  According  to  their  doctrine, 
Christ  was,  comparatively,  no  sufferer  at  all.  It  is  true,  his 
human  mind  suffered  ;  but  this,  they  tell  us,  was  an  infinitely 
small  part  of  Jesus,  bearing  no  more  proportion  to  his  whole 
nature,  than  a  single  hair  of  our  heads  to  the  whole  body, 
or  than  a  drop  to  the  ocean.  The  divine  mind  of  Christ, 
and  which  was  most  properly  himself,  was  infinitely  happy, 
as  the  very  moment  of  the  suffering  of  his  humanity. 
Whilst  hanging  on  the  cross,  he  was  the  happiest  being  in 
the  universe,  —  as  happy  as  the  infinite  Father;  so  that 
his  pains,  compared  with  his  felicity,  were  nothing.  This 
Trinitarians  do  and  must  acknowledge.  It  follows  neces- 
sarily from  the  immutableness  of  the  divine  nature  which 
they  ascribe  to  Christ;  so  that  their  system,  justly  viewed, 
robs  his  death  of  interest,  weakens  our  sympathy  with  his 
sufTerings,  and  is,  of  all  others,  most  unfavorable  to  a  love 
nf  Christ,  founded  on  a  sense  of  his  sacrifices  for  mankind. 
W:^  esteem  our  own  views  to  be  vastly  more  affecting.  It  is 
our  belief,  that  Christ's  humiliation  was  real  and  entire;  that 
the  whole  Saviour,  and  not  a  part  of  him,  sufTered*;  that  his 
crucifixion  was  a  scene  of  deep  and  unmixed  agony.  As 
VOL.    X.  —  NO.    108.  3 
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we  Stand  round  his  cross,  our  minds  are  not  distracted,  nor 
our  sensibility  weakened,  by  contemplating  him  as  com- 
posed of  incongruous  and  infinitely  differing  minds,  and  as 
having  a  balance  of  infinite  felicity.  We  recognize  in  the 
dying  Jesus  but  one  mind.  This,  we  think,  renders  his 
sufferings,  and  his  patience  and  love  in  bearing  them,  in- 
comparably more  impressive  and  affecting,  than  the  system 
we  oppose. 

3.  Having  thus  given  our  belief  on  two  great  points, 
namely,  that  there  is  one  God,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
being  distinct  from  and  inferior  to  God,  I  now  proceed  to 
another  point  on  which  we  lay  still  greater  stress.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  moral  perfection  of  God.  We  consider  no  part 
of  theology  so  important  as  that  which  treats  of  God's  moral 
character ;  and  we  value  our  views  of  Christianity  chiefly 
as  they  assert  his  amiable  and  venerable  attributes. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  all  Chris- 
tians agree ;  that  all  ascribe  to  the  Supreme  Being  infinite 
justice,  goodness,  and  holiness.  We  reply,  that  it  is  very 
possible  to  speak  of  God  magnificently,  and  to  think  of  him 
meanly ;  to  apply  to  his  person  high-sounding  epithets,  and 
to  his  government  principles  which  make  him  odious.  The 
heathens  called  Jupiter  the  greatest  and  the  best;  but  his 
history  was  black  with  cruelty  and  lust.  We  cannot  judge 
of  men's  real  ideas  of  God  by  their  general  language,  for 
in  all  ages  they  have  hoped  to  soothe  the  Deity  by  adula- 
tion. We  must  inquire  into  their  particular  views  of  his 
purposes,  of  the  principles  of  his  administration,  and  of  his 
disposition  towards  his  creatures. 

We  conceive  that  Christians  have  generally  leaned  tow- 
ards a  very  injurious  view  of  the  Supreme  Being.     They 
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have  too  often  felt  as  if  he  were  raised,  by  his  greatness 
and  sovereignty,  above  the  principles  of  morality,  above 
those  eternal  laws  of  equity  and  rectitude  to  which  all 
other  beings  are  subjected.  We  believe,  that  in  no  being  is 
the  sense  of  right  so  strong,  so  omnipotent,  as  in  God.  We 
believe  that  his  almighty  power  is  entirely  submitted  to  his 
perceptions  of  rectitude  ;  and  this  js  the  ground  of  ur 
piety.  It  is  not  because  he  is  our  Creator  merely,  but  be- 
cause he  created  us  for  good  and  holy  purposes ;  it  is  lot 
because  his  will  is  irresistible,  but  because  his  will  is  the 
perfection  of  virtue,  that  we  pay  him  allegiance.  We  can- 
not bow  before  a  being,  however  great  and  powerful,  who 
governs  tyrannically.  We  respect  nothing  but  excellence, 
whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  We  venerate,  not  the  lofti- 
ness of  God's  throne,  but  the  equity  and  goodness  in  which 
it  is  established. 

We  believe  that  God  is  infinitely  good,  kind,  benevolent, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  these  words  ;  good  in  disposition,  as 
well  as  in  act ;  good,  not  to  a  few,  but  to  all ;  good  to  every 
individual,  as  well  as  to  the  general  system. 

We  believe,  too,  that  God  is  just;  but  we  never  forget 
that  his  justice  is  the  justice  of  a  good  being,  dwelling  in 
the  same  mind,  and  acting  in  harmony  with  perfect  be- 
nevolence. By  this  attribute,  we  understand  God's  infinite 
regard  to  virtue  or  moral  worth,  expressed  in  a  moral  gov- 
ernment; that  is,  in  giving  excellent  and  equitable  laws, 
and  in  conferring  such  rewards,  and  inflicting  such  punish- 
ments, as  are  best  fitted  to  secure  their  observance.  God's 
iustice  has  for  its  end  the  highest  virtue  of  the  creation,  and 
It  punishes  for  this  end  alone,  and  thus  it  coincides  wl:h  be* 
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rievolence  ;  for  virtue  and  happiness,  though  not  the  same, 
are  inseparably  conjoined. 

God's  justice,  thus  viewed,  appears  to  us  to  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  his  mercy.  According  to  the  prevalent  sys- 
tems of  theology,  these  attributes  are  so  discordant  ana 
jarring,  that  to  reconcile  them  is  the  hardest  task,  and  the 
most  wonderful  achievement,  of  infinite  wisdom.  To  us 
they  seem  to  be  intimate  friends,  always  at  peace,  breath- 
ing the  same  spirit,  and  seeking  the  same  end.  By  God's 
mercy,  we  understand  not  a  blind,  instinctive  compassion, 
which  forgives  without  reflection,  and  without  regard  to  the 
hiterests  of  virtue.  This,  we  acknowledge,  would  be  incom- 
patible with  justice,  and  also  with  enlightened  benevolence. 
God's  mercy,  as  we  understand  it,  desires  strongly  the  hap- 
piness of  the  guilty,  but  only  through  their  penitence.  It 
has  a  regard  to  character  as  truly  as  his  justice.  It  defers 
punishment,  and  suffers  long,  that  the  sinner  may  return  to 
his  duty,  but  leaves  the  impenitent  and  unyielding  to  the 
fearful  retribution  threatened  in  God's  word. 

To  give  our  views  of  God  in  one  word,  we  believe  in  his 
Parental  character.  We  ascribe  to  him,  not  only  the  name, 
but  the  dispositions  and  principles  of  a  father.  We  believe 
that  he  has  a  father's  concern  for  his  creatures,  a  father's 
desire  for  their  improvement,  a  father's  equity  in  propor- 
tioning his  commands  to  their  powers,  a  father's  joy  in  their 
progress,  a  father's  readiness  to  receive  the  penitent,  and  a 
father's  justice  for  the  incorrigible.  We  look  upon  this 
world  as  a  place  of  education,  in  which  he  is  training  men 
by  prosperity  and  adversity,  by  aids  and  obstructions,  by 
conflicts  of  reason  and   passion,  by  motives  to  duty  and 
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temptations  to  sin,  by  a  various  discipline  suited  to  free  and 
moral  beings,  for  union  with  himself,  and  for  a  sublime  and 
ever  growing  virtue  in  heaven. 

Now  we  object  to  the  systems  of  religion  which  prevail 
among  us,  that  they  are  adverse,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  these  purifying,  comforting,  and  honorable  views  of  God. 
that  thev  take  from  us  our  father  in  heaven,  and  substitute 
for  him  a  being,  whom  we  cannot  love  if  we  would,  and 
whom  we  ought  not  to  love  if  we  could.  We  object  par- 
ticularly, on  this  ground,  to  that  system  which  arrogates  to 
itself  the  name  of  Orthodoxy,  and  which  is  now  indus- 
triously propagated  through  our  country.  This  system,  in- 
deed, takes  various  shapes,  but  in  all  it  casts  dishonor  on  the 
Creator.  According  to  its  old  and  genuine  form,  it  teaches 
that  God  brings  us  into  life  wholly  depraved,  so  that  under 
the  innocent  features  of  our  childhood  is  hidden  a  nature 
averse  to  all  good,  and  prepense  to  all  evil,  a  nature  which 
exposes  us  to  God's  displeasure  and  wrath,  even  before  we 
have  acquired  power  to  understand  our  duties,  or  to  reflect 
upon  our  actions.  According  to  a  more  modern  exposition, 
it  teaches  that  we  came  from  the  hands  of  our  Maker  with 
such  a  constitution,  and  are  placed  under  such  influences 
and  circumstances,  as  to  render  certain  and  infallible  the 
total  depravity  of  every  human  being,  from  the  first  moment 
of  his  moral  agency ;  and  it  also  teaches,  that  the  offence 
of  the  child,  who  brings  into  life  this  ceaseless  tendency  to 
unmingled  crime,  exposes  him  to  the  sentence  of  everlast- 
mg  damnation.  Now,  according  to  the  plainest  principles 
of  morality,  we  maintain,  that  a  natural  constitution  of  the 
mind,  unfailingly  disposing  it  to  evil  and  to  evil  alone, 
would  absolve  it  from  guilt ;  that  to  give  existence  undei 
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this  condition  would  argue  unspeakable  cruelty,  and  that  to 
punish  the  sin  of  this  unhappily  constituted  child  with  end- 
less ruin  would  be  a  wrong  unparalleled  by  the  most  mer* 
ciless  despotism. 

This  system  also  teaches,  that  God  selects  from  this  cor- 
rupt mass  a  number  to  be  saved,  and  plucks  them,  by  a 
special  influence,  from  the  common  ruin ;  that  the  rest  of 
mankind,  though  left  without  that  special  grace  which  their 
conversion  requires,  are  commanded  to  repent  under  pen- 
alty of  aggravated  woe ;  and  that  forgiveness  is  promised 
them  on  terms  which  their  very  constitution  infallibly  dis- 
poses them  to  reject,  and  in  rejecting  which  they  awfully 
enhance  the  punishments  of  hell.  These  proffers  of  for- 
giveness and  exhortations  of  amendment,  to  beings  born 
under  a  blighting  curse,  fill  our  minds  with  a  horror  which 
we  want  v/ords  to  express. 

That  this  religious  system  does  not  produce  all  the  effects 
on  character  which  might  be  anticipated,  we  most  joyfully 
admit.  It  is  often,  very  often,  counteracted  by  nature,  con- 
science, common  sense,  by  the  general  strain  of  Scripture, 
by  the  mild  example  and  precepts  of  Christ,  and  by  the 
many  positive  declarations  of  God's  universal  kindness  and 
perfect  equity.  But  still  we  think  that  we  see  its  unhappy 
influence.  It  tends  to  discourage  the  timid,  to  give  excuses 
to  the  bad,  to  feed  the  vanity  of  the  fanatical,  and  to  offer 
shelter  to  the  bad  feelings  of  the  malignant.  By  shocking, 
as  it  does,  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality,  and  by 
exhibiting  a  severe  and  partial  Deity,  it  tends  strongly  to 
pervert  the  moral  faculty,  to  form  a  gloomy,  forbidding,  and 
servile  religion,  and  to  lead  men  to  substitute  censorious- 
ness,  bitterness,  and  persecution  for  a  tender  and  impartial 
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charity.  We  think,  too,  that  this  system,  which  begins  with 
degrading  human  nature,  may  be  expected  to  end  in  pride ; 
for  pride  grows  out  of  a  consciousness  of  high  distinc- 
tions, however  obtained,  and  no  distinction  is  so  great 
as  that  which  is  made  between  the  elected  and  aban- 
doned of  God. 

The  false  and  dishonorable  views  of  God  which  have 
now  been  stated,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  resist  unceas- 
mgly.  Other  errors  we  can  pass  over  with  comparative 
indifference.  But  we  ask  our  opponents  to  leave  to  us  a 
God  worthy  of  our  love  and  trust,  in  whom  our  moral  sen- 
timents may  delight,  in  whom  our  weaknesses  and  sorrows 
may  find  refuge.  We  cling  to  the  Divine  perfections.  -  We 
meet  them  everywhere  in  creation,  we  read  them  in  the 
Scriptures,  we  see  a  lovely  image  of  them  in  Jesus  Christ ; 
dnd  gratitude,  love,  and  veneration  call  on  us  to  assert  them. 
Reproached,  as  we  often  are,  by  men,  it  is  our  consolation 
and  happiness,  that  one  of  our  chief  oflTences  is  the  zeal 
with  which  we  vindicate  the  dishonored  goodness  and  recti- 
tude of  God. 

4.  Having  thus  spoken  of  the  unity  of  God  ;  of  the  unity 
of  Jesus,  and  his  inferiority  to  God  ;  an"S  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  Divine  character ;  I  now  proceed  to  give  our 
views  of  the  mediation  of  Christ  and  of  the  purposes  of  his 
mission.  With  regard  to  the  great  object  which  Jesus 
came  to  accomplish,  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of 
mistake.  We  believe  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Father  to 
effect  a  moral  or  spiritual  deliverance  of  mankind  ;  that  is, 
to  rescue  men  from  sin  and  its  consequences,  and  to  bring 
them  to  a  state  of  everlasting  purity  and  happiness.  We 
believe,  too,  that  he  accomplishes  this  sublime  purpose  hji 
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a  variety  of  methods ;  by  his  instructions  respecting  God's 
unity,  parental  character,  and  moral  government,  whic'h  are 
admirably  fitted  to  reclaim  the  world  from  idolatry  and  im- 
piety to  the  knowledge,  love,  and  obedience  of  the  Creator ; 
by  his  promises  of  pardon  to  the  penitent,  and  of  Divine 
assistance  to  those  who  labor  for  progress  in  moral  excel- 
lence ;  by  the  light  which  he  has  thrown  on  the  path  of 
duty ;  by  his  own  spotless  example,  in  which  the  loveliness 
and  sublimity  of  virtue  shine  forth  to  warm  and  quicken,  as 
well  as  guide  us  to  perfection ;  by  his  threatenings  against 
incorrigible  guilt ;  by  his  glorious  discoveries  of  immortal- 
ity ;  by  his  sufferings  and  death ;  by  that  signal  event,  the 
resurrection,  which  powerfully  bore  witness  to  his  Divine 
mission,  and  brought  down  to  men's  senses  a  future  life ;  by 
his  continual  intercession,  which  obtains  for  us  spiritual  aid 
and  blessings ;  and  by  the  power  with  which  he  is  invested, 
of  raising  the  dead,  judging  the  world,  and  conferring;  the 
everlasting  rewards  promised  to  the  faithful. 

We  have  no  desire  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  a  difference 
of  opinion  exists  among  us  in  regard  to  an  interesting  part 
of  Christ's  mediation ;  I  mean,  in  regard  to  the  precise  in- 
fluence of  his  death  on  our  forgiveness.  Many  suppose 
that  this  event  contributes  to  our  pardon,  as  it  was  a  prin- 
cipal means  of  confirming  his  religion,  and  of  giving  it  a 
power  over  the  mind  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  procures  for- 
giveness by  leading  to  that  repentance  and  virtue  which  is 
the  great  and  only  condition  on  which  forgiveness  is  be- 
stowed. Many  of  us  are  dissatisfied  with  this  explanation, 
and  think  that  the  Scriptures  ascribe  the  remission  of  sins 
to  Christ's  death  with  an  emphasis  so  peculiar,  that  we 
ought  to  consider  this  event  as  having  a  special  influence  in 
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removing  punishment,  though  the  Script  ires  may  not  reveal 
the  way  in  wliich  it  contributes  to  this  end. 

Whilst,  however,  we  differ  in  explaining  the  connection  be- 
tween Christ's  death  and  human  forgiveness, —  a  connection 
which  we  all  gratefully  acknowledge,  —  we  agree  in  rejecting 
many  sentiments  which  prevail  in  regard  to  his  mediation. 
The  idea  which  is  conveyed  to  common  minds  by  the  pop- 
ular system,  that  Christ's  death  has  an  influence  in  making 
'God  placable  or  merciful,  in  awakening  his  kindness  towards 
men,  we  reject  with  strong  disapprobation.  We  are  happy 
to  tind,  that  this  very  dishonorable  notion  is  disowned  by 
intelliorent  Christians  of  that  class  from  which  we  difl^er. 
We  recollect,  however,  that  not  long  ago  it  was  common 
to  hear  of  Christ  as  having  died  to  appease  God's  wrath, 
and  to  pay  the  debt  of  sinners  to  his  inflexible  justice ;  and 
we  have  a  strong  persuasion,  that  the  language  of  popular 
religious  books,  and  the  common  mode  of  stating  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  mediation,  still  communicate  very  degrad- 
ing views  of  God's  character.  They  give  to  multitudes  the 
impression,  that  the  death  of  Jesus  produces  a  change  in 
the  mind  of  God  towards  man,  and  that  in  this  its  efficacy 
chiefly  consists.  No  error  seems  to  us  more  pernicious. 
We  can  endure  no  shade  over  the  pure  goodness  of  God. 
We  earnestly  maintain,  that  Jesus,  instead  of  calling  forth 
in  any  way  or  degree  the  mercy  of  the  Father,  was  sent 
by  that  mercy,  to  be  our  Saviour ;  that  he  is  nothing  to  the 
human  race  but  what  he  is  by  God's  appointment ;  that  he 
communicates  nothing  but  what  God  empowers  him  to  be- 
stow ;  that  our  Father  in  heaven  is  originally,  essentially, 
and  eternally  placable,  and  disposed  to  forgive ;  and  that  his 
unborrowed,  underived,  and  unchangeable  love  is  the  only 
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fountain  of  what  flows  to  us  through  his  Son.  We  con- 
ceive that  Jesus  is  dishonored,  not  glorified,  by  ascribing 
to  him  an  influence  which  clouds  the  splendor  of  Divine 
benevolence. 

We  farther  agree  in  rejecting,  as  unscriptural  and  absurd, 
the  explanation  given  by  the  popular  system  of  the  manner 
in  w.iich  Christ's  death  procures  forgiveness  for  men.  This 
system  used  to  teach,  as  its  fundamental  principle,  that  m.an, 
having  sinned  against  an  infinite  being,  has  contracted  in- 
finite guilt,  and  is  consequently  exposed  to  an  infinite  pen- 
alty. We  believe,  however,  that  this  reasoning,  if  reasoning 
it  may  be  called,  which  overlooks  the  obvious  maxim,  that 
the  guilt  of  a  being  must  be  proportioned  to  his  nature  and 
powers,  has  fallen  into  disuse.  Still  the  system  teaches 
that  sin,  of  whatever  degree,  exposes  to  endless  punishment, 
and  that  the  whole  human  race,  being  infallibly  involved  by 
their  nature  in  sin,  owe  this  awful  penalty  to  the  justice  of 
their  Creator.  It  teaches,  that  this  penalty  cannot  be  remit- 
ted, in  consistency  with  the  honor  of  the  Divine  law,  unless 
a  substitute  be  found  to  endure  it  or  to  suffer  an  equivalent. 
It  also  teaches,  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  substi- 
tute is  adequate  to  this  work,  save  the  infinite  God  himself; 
and  accordingly,  God,  in  his  second  person,  took  on  him 
human  nature,  that  he  might  pay  to  his  own  justice  the 
debt  of  punishment  incurred  by  men,  and  might  thus  rec- 
oncile forgiveness  with  the  claims  and  threatenings  of  his 
law.  Such  is  the  prevalent  system.  Now,  to  us,  this  doc- 
trine seems  to  carry  on  its  front  strong  marks  of  absurdity, 
and  we  maintain  that  Christianity  ought  not  to  be  encum- 
bered with  it,  unless  it  be  laid  down  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment fully  and  expressly.     We  ask  our  adversaries,  then, 
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to  point  to  some  plain  passages  where  it  is  taught.  We 
ask  for  one  text  in  which  we  are  told  that  God  took  Iiuman 
nature,  that  he  might  make  an  infinite  satisfaction  to  hisj 
own  justice ;  for  one  text  which  tells  us  that  human  guilt 
requires  an  infinite  substitute,  that  Christ's  sufferings  owe 
their  efficacy  to  their  being  borne  by  an  infinite  being,  or 
that  h:i  divine  nature  gives  infinite  value  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  human.  Not  one  word  of  this  description  can  we 
find  in  the  Scriptures ;  not  a  text,  which  even  hints  at  these 
strange  doctrines.  They  are  altogether,  we  believe,  the 
fictions  of  theologians.  Christianity  is  in  no  degree  re- 
sponsible for  them.  We  are  astonished  at  their  prevalence. 
What  can  be  plainer,  than  that  God  cannot,  in  any  sense, 
be  a  sufferer,  or  bear  a  penalty  in  the  room  of  his  crea 
tures  ?  How  dishonorable  to  him  is  the  supposition,  tha* 
his  justice  is  now  so  severe  as  to  exact  infinite  punish- 
ment for  the  sins  of  frail  and  feeble  men,  and  now  sf 
easy  and  yielding  as  to  accept  the  limited  pains  o* 
Christ's  human  soul  as  a  full  equivalent  for  the  endle?^ 
woes  due  from  the  world !  How  plain  is  it,  also,  ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine,  that  God,  instead  of  being  plen- 
teous in  forgiveness,  never  forgives !  for  it  seems  absurd 
to  speak  of  men  as  forgiven,  when  their  whole  punish- 
ment, or  an  equivalent  to  it,  is  borne  by  a  substitute. 
A  scheme  more  fitted  to  obscure  the  brightness  of  Chris- 
tianity an  J  the  mercy  of  God,  or  less  suited  to  give  com- 
fort to  a  guilty  and  troubled  mind,  could  not,  we  think, 
oe  easily  framed. 

We  believe,  too,  that  this  system  is  unfavorable  to  the 
character.  It  naturally  leads  men  to  think  that  Christ 
came  to  change  God's  mind,  rather  than  their  own ;  that 
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the  highest  object  of  his  mission  was  to  avert  punishment, 
rather  than  to  communicate  holiness ;  and  that  a  large 
part  of  religion  consists  in  disparaging  good  works  and 
human  virtue,  for  the  purpose  of  magnifying  the  value  of 
Chiist's  vicarious  sufferings.  In  this  way  a  sense  of  the 
infinite  importance  and  indispenjable  necessity  of  personal 
impro\2ment  is  weakened,  and  high-sounding  praises  of 
Christ's  cross  seem  often  to  be  substituted  for  obedience 
to  his  precepts.  For  ourselves,  we  have  not  so  learned 
Jesus.  Whilst  we  gratefully  acknowledge  that  he  came 
to  rescue  us  from  punishment,  we  believe  that  he  was 
sent  on  a  still  nobler  errand,  namely,  to  deliver  us  from 
sin  itself,  and  to  form  us  to  a  sublime  and  heavenly  vir- 
tue. We  regard  him  as  a  Saviour,  chiefly  as  he  is  the 
light,  physician,  and  guide  of  the  dark,  diseased,  and 
wandering  mind.  No  influence  in  the  universe  seems  to 
us  so  glorious  as  that  over  the  character  ;  and  no  redemp- 
tion so  worthy  of  thankfulness,  as  the  restoration  of  the 
soul  to  purity.  Without  this,  pardon,  were  it  possible, 
would  be  of  little  value.  Why  pluck  the  sinner  from  hell, 
if  a  hell  be  left  to  burn  in  his  own  breast.?  Why  raise 
him  to  heaven,  if  he  remain  a  stranger  to  its  sanctity 
and  love  ?  With  these  impressions,  we  are  accustomed 
to  value  the  Gospel  chiefly  as  it  abounds  in  effectual 
aids,  motives,  excitements,  to  a  generous  and  divine  vir- 
tue. In  this  virtue,  as  in  a  common  centre,  we  see  all 
its  doctrines,  precepts,  promises,  meet;  and  we  believe 
that  faith  in  this  religion  is  of  no  worth,  and  contributes 
nothing  to  salvation,  any  farther  than  as  it  uses  these 
doctrines,  precepts,  promises,  and  the  whole  life,  character, 
sufferings,  and  triumphs  of  Jesus,  as  the  means  of  purify 
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ing  the  mind,  of  changing  it  into  the  likeness  of  his  celes- 
tial excellence. 

5.  Having  thus  stated  our  views  of  the  highest  object 
of  Christ's  niission,  that  it  is  the  recovery  of  men  to  vir- 
tue, or  holiness,  I  shall  now,  in  the  last  place,  give  our 
views  of  the  nature  of  Christian  virtue,  or  true  holiness. 
We  believe  that  all  virtue  has  its  foundation  in  the  moral 
nature  of  man,  that  is,  in  conscience,  or  his  sense  of 
duty,  and  in  the  power  of  forming  his  temper  and  life 
according  to  conscience.  We  believe  that  these  moral 
faculties  are  the  grounds  of  responsibility,  and  the  highest 
distinctions  of  human  nature,  and  that  no  act  is  praise- 
worthy any  farther  than  it  springs  from  their  exertion. 
We  believe  that  no  dispositions  infused  into  us  without 
our  own  moral  activity  are  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  and 
therefore  we  reject  the  doctrine  of  irresistible  Divine  in- 
fluence on  the  human  mind,  moulding  it  into  goodness, 
as  marble  is  hewn  into  a  statue.  Such  goodness,  if  this 
word  may  be  used,  would  not  be  the  object  of  moral  ap- 
probation, any  more  than  the  instinctive  affections  of  in- 
ferior animals,  or  the  constitutional  amiableness  of  human 
beings. 

By  these  remarks,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  impor- 
tance of  God's  aid  or  Spirit ;  but  by  his  Spirit  we  mean 
a  moral,  illuminating,  and  persuasive  influence,  not  phys- 
ical, not  compulsory,  not  involving  a  necessity  of  virtue. 
We  object  strongly  to  the  idea  of  many  Christians  respect- 
ing man's  impotence  and  God's  irresistible  agency  on 
the  heart,  believing  that  they  subvert  our  responsibility 
and  the  laws  of  our  moral  nature,  that  they  make  men 
machines,  that   they  cast  on   God    the   blame  of  all   evil 
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deeds,  thai  ihey  discourage  good  minds,  and  inflate  the 
fanatical  with  wild  conceits  of  immediate  and  sensible 
insj)iration. 

Among  tlie  virtues,  we  give  the  first  place  to  the  love  of 
God.  We  believe,  that  this  principle  is  the  true  end  and 
happiness  of  our  being,  that  we  were  made  for  union  with 
our  Creator,  that  his  infinite  perfection  is  the  only  sufii- 
ci(3nt  object  and  true  resting-place  for  the  insatiable  desires 
und  unlimited  capacities  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  with- 
out him  our  noblest  sentiments  —  admiration,  veneration, 
hope,  and  love  —  would  wither  and  decay.  We  believe,  too, 
tliat  the  love  of  God  is  not  only  essential  to  happiness,  but 
to  the  strength  and  perfection  of  all  the  virtues ;  that  con- 
science, without  the  sanction  of  God's  authority  and  retrib- 
utive justice,  would  be  a  weak  director ;  that  benevolence, 
unless  nourished  by  communion  with  his  goodness,  and 
encouraged  by  his  smile,  could  not  thrive  amidst  the  selfish- 
ness and  thanklessness  of  the  world  ;  and  that  self-govern- 
ment, v/ithout  a  sense  of  the  Divine  inspection,  would 
hardly  extend  beyond  an  outward  and  partial  purity.  God, 
as  he  is  essentially  goodness,  holiness,  justice,  and  vir- 
tue, so  he  is  the  life,  motive,  and  sustainer  of  virtue  in  the 
hunian  soul. 

But  whilst  we  earnestly  inculcate  the  love  of  God,  we 
believe  that  great  care  is  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from 
counterfeits.  We  think  that  much,  which  is  called  piety, 
is  worthless.  Many  have  falleoi  into  the  error,  that  there 
can  be  no  excess  in  feelings  which  have  God  for  their 
object ;  and,  distrusting  as  coldness  that  self-possession 
without  which  virtue  and  devotion  lose  all  their  dign'ty, 
tliey  have  abandoned  themselves   to  extravagances,  vviiicli 
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have  brought  contempt  on  niety.  Most  certainly,  if  the 
love  of  God  be  that  which  often  bears  its  name,  the  less 
we  have  of  it,  the  better.  If  religion  be  the  shipwreck  of 
understanding,  we  cannot  keep  too  far  from  it.  On  this 
subject,  we  always  speak  plainly.  We  cannot  sacrifice  our 
reason  to  the  reputation  of  zeal.  We  owe  it  to  truth  and 
religion  to  maintain,  that  fanaticism,  partial  insanity,  sud- 
den nTipressions,  and  ungovernable  transports  are  any  thing 
rather  than  piety. 

We  conceive,  that  the  true  love  of  God  is  a  moral  sen- 
timent, founded  on  a  clear  perception,  and  consisting  in 
a  high  esteem  and  veneration,  of  his  moral  perfections. 
Thus  it  perfectly  coincides,  and  is  in  fact  the  same  thing, 
with  the  love  of  virtue,  rectitude,  and  goodness.  You  will 
easily  judge,  then,  what  we  esteem  the  surest  and  only  de- 
cisive signs  of  piety.  We  lay-  no  stress  on  strong  excite- 
ments. We  esteem  him,  and  him  only,  a  pious  man,  who 
practically  conforms  to  God's  moral  perfections  and  gov- 
ernment;  who  shows  his  delight  in  God's  benevolence,  by 
loving  and  serving  his  neighbour;  his  delight  in  God's  jus- 
tice, by  being  resolutely  upright;  his  sense  of  God's  purity, 
by  regulating  his  thoughts,  imagination,  and  desires ;  and 
whose  conversation,  business,  and  domestic  life  are  swayed 
by  a  regard  to  God's  presence  and  authority.  In  all  things 
else,  men  may  deceive  themselves.  Disordered  nerves 
may  give  them  strange  sights,  and  sounds,  and  impres- 
sions. Texts  of  Scripture  may  come  to  them  as  from 
heaven.  Their  whole  souls  may  be  moved,  and  their  con- 
fidence in  God's  favor  be  undoubting.  But  in  all  this 
there  is  no  religion.  The  question  is,  do  they  love  God's 
commands,  in  which  his  character  is  fully  expressed,  and 
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give  ap  to  these  their  habits  and  passions  ?  Without  this, 
ecstasy  is  a  mockery.  One  surrender  of  desire  to  God's 
will  is  vvorth  a  thousand  transports.  We  do  not  judge 
of  the  bent  of  men's  minds  by  their  raptures,  any  more 
than  we  judge  of  the  natural  direction  of  a  tree  during  a 
storm.  We  rather  suspect  loud  profession,  for  we  have 
observed  that  deep  feeling  is  generally  noiseless,  and  least 
seeks  display. 

We  would  not,  by  these  remarks,  be  understood  as  wisli- 
ing  to  exclude  from  religion  warmtli,  and  even  transport. 
We  honor  and  highly  value  true  religious  sensibility.  We 
believe  that  Christianity  is  intended  to  act  powerfully  on 
our  whole  nature,  —  on  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  under- 
standing and  the  conscience.  We  conceive  of  heaven  as 
a  state  where  the  love  of  God  will  be  exalted  into  an  un- 
bounded fervor  and  joy ;  and  we  desire,  in  our  pilgrimage 
here,  to  drink  into  the  spirit  of  that  better  world.  But  we 
think  that  religious  warmth  is  only  to  be  valued,  when  it 
springs  naturally  from  an  improved  character,  when  it 
comes  unforced,  when  it  is  the  recompense  of  obedience, 
when  it  is  the  warmth  of  a  mind  which  understands  God 
by  being  like  him,  and  when,  instead  of  disordering,  it 
exalts  the  understanding,  invigorates  conscience,  gives  a 
pleasure  to  common  duties,  and  is  seen  to  exist  in  connec- 
tion with  cheerfulness,  judiciousness,  and  a  reasonable 
frame  of  mind.  When  we  observe  a  fervor,  called  re- 
ligious, in  men  whose  general  character  expresses  little  re- 
finement and  elevation,  and  whose  piety  seems  at  war  with 
reason,  we  pay  it  little  respect.  We  honor  religion  too 
much  to  give  its  sacred  name  to  a  feverish,  forced,  flue* 
tuating  zeal,  which  has  little  power  over  the  life. 
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Another  important  branch  of  virtue  we  believe  to  he 
love  to  Christ.  The  greatness  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  the 
spirit  with  which  he  executed  it,  and  the  sufferings  which 
he  bore  for  our  salvation,  we  feel  to  be  strong  claims  on 
our  gratitude  and  veneration.  We  see  in  nature  no  beauty 
to  be  compared  with  the  loveliness  of  his  character,  nor  do 
we  find  on  earth  a  benefactor  to  whom  we  owe  an  equal 
debt.  We  read  his  history  with  delight,  and  learn  from  it 
the  perfection  of  our  nature.  We  are  particularly  touched 
by  his  death,  which  was  endured  for  our  redemption,  and 
by  that  strength  of  charity  which  triumphed  over  his  pains. 
His  resurrection  is  the  foundation  of  our  hope  of  immor- 
tality. His  intercession  give^  us  boldness  to  draw  nigh  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  and  we  look  up  to  heaven  with  new 
desire,  when  v/e  think  that,  if  we  follow  him  here,  we  shall 
there  see  his  benignant  countenance  and  enjoy  his  friend- 
ship for  ever. 

I  need  not  express  to  you  our  views  on  the  subject  of 
the  benevolent  virtues.  We  attach  such  importance  to 
these,  that  we  are  sometimes  reproached  with  exalting 
them  above  piety.  We  regard  the  spirit  of  love,  charity, 
meekness,  forgiveness,  liberality,  and  beneficence,  as  the 
badge  and  distinction  of  Christians,  as  the  brightest  image 
we  can  bear  of  God,  as  the  best  proof  of  piety.  On 
this  subject,  I  need  not  and  cannot  enlarge  ;  but  there  is 
one  branch  of  benevolence  which  I  ought  not  to  pass 
over  in  silence,  because  we  think  that  we  conceive  of  it 
more  highly  and  justly  than  many  of  our  brethren.  I  re- 
fer to  the  duty  of  candor,  charitable  judgment,  especially 
towards  those  who  differ  in  religious  opinion.  We  think 
hat  in  nothing  have   Christians  so   widely  departed  from 
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tneir  religion,  as  in  this  particular.  We  read  with  as- 
tonishment and  horror  the  history  of  the  Church ;  and 
sometimes,  when  we  look  back  on  the  fires  of  persecu- 
tion, and  on  the  zeal  of  Christians  in  building  up  walls 
of  separation  and  in  giving  up  one  another  to  perdition, 
we  feel  as  if  we  were  reading  the  records  of  an  infernal, 
rather  than  a  heavenly  kingdom.  An  enemy  to  every  re- 
ligion, if  asked  to  describe  a  Christian,  would,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  depict  him  as  an  idolater  of  his  own  dis- 
tinguishing opinions,  covered  with  badges  of  party,  shut- 
ting his  eyes  on  the  virtues  and  his  ears  on  the  arguments 
of  his  opponents,  arrogating  all  excellence  to  his  own 
sect  and  all  saving  power  to  his  own  creed,  sheltering 
under  the  name  of  pious  zeal  the  love  of  domination,  the 
conceit  of  infallibility,  and  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  and 
trampling  on  men's  rights  under  the  pretence  of  saving 
their  souls. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  plainer  obligation  on  be- 
ings of  our  frail  and  fallible  nature,  who  are  instructed 
in  the  duty  of  candid  judgment,  than  to  abstain  from  con- 
demning men  of  apparent  conscientiousness  and  sincerity, 
who  are  chargeable  with  no  crime  but  that  of  differing 
from  us  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  differ- 
ing, too,  on  topics  of  great  and  acknowledged  obscurity. 
We  are  astonished  at  the  hardihood  of  those,  who,  with 
Christ's  warnings  sounding  in  their  ears,  take  on  them  the 
responsibility  of  making  creeds  for  his  Church,  and  cast  out 
professors  of  virtuous  lives  for  imagined  errors,  for  the 
guilt  of  thinking  for  themselves.  We  know  that  zeal  for 
truth  is  the  cover  for  this  usurpation  of  Christ's  prerog- 
ative ;  but  we  think  that  zeal  for  truth,  as  it  is  called,  is 
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very  suspicious,  except  in  men  whose  capacities  and  ad- 
vantages, whose  patient  deliberation,  and  whose  improve- 
ments in  humility,  mildness,  and  candor,  give  them  a  right 
to  hope  that  their  views  are  more  just  than  those  of  their 
neighbours.  Much  of  what  passes  for  a  zeal  for  truth,  we 
look  upon  with  little  respect,  for  it  often  appears  to  thrive 
most  luxuriantly  where  other  virtues  shoot  up  thinly  and 
feebly ;  and  we  have  no  gratitude  for  those  reformers,  who 
would  force  upon  us  a  doctrine  which  has  not  sweetened 
their  own  tempers,  or  made  them  better  men  than  their 
neighbours. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  much  of  the  difficulties 
attending  religious  inquiries ;  difficulties  springing  from  the 
slow  development  of  our  minds,  from  the  power  of  early 
impressions,  from  the  state  of  society,  from  human  author- 
ity, from  the  general  neglect  of  the  reasoning  powers,  from 
the  want  of  just  principles  of  criticism  and  of  important 
helps  in  interpreting  Scripture,  and  from  various  other 
causes.  We  find,  that  on  no  subject  have  men,  and  even 
good  men,  ingrafted  so  many  strange  conceits,  wild  theo- 
ries, and  fictions  of  fancy,  as  on  religion ;  and  remember- 
ing, as  we  do,  that  we  ourselves  are  sharers  of  the  common 
frailty,  we  dare  not  assume  infallibility  in  the  treatment  of 
our  fellow-Christians,  or  encourage  in  common  Christians, 
who  have  little  time  for  investigation,  the  habit  of  denoun- 
cing and  contemning  other  denominations,  perhaps  more 
enlightened  and  virtuous  than  their  own.  Charity,  forbear- 
ance, a  delight  in  the  virtues  of  different  sects,  a  back- 
wardness to  censure  and  condemn,  —  these  are  virtues, 
which,  however  poorly  practised  by  us,  we  admire  and 
recommend,  and   we    would    rather  join  ourselves  to  the 
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church  in  which  they  abound,  than  to  any  other  commun- 
ion, however  elated  with  the  belief  of  its  own  orthodoxy, 
however  strict  in  guarding  its  creed,  however  burning  with 
zeal  against  imagined  error. 

I  have  thus  given  the  distinguishing  views  of  those  Chris- 
tians in  whose  names  1  have  spoken.  We  have  embraced 
this  system,  not  hastily  or  lightly,  but  after  much  delibera- 
tion, and  we  hold  it  fast,  not  merely  because  we  believe  it 
to  be  true,  but  because  we  regard  it  as  purifying  truth,  as  a 
doctrine  according  to  godliness,  as  able  to  "  work  mightily  " 
and  to  "bring  forth  fruit"  in  them  who  believe.  That  we 
wish  to  spread  it,  we  have  no  desire  to  conceal  ;  but  we 
think  that  we  wish  its  diffusion,  because  we  regard  it  as 
more  friendly  to  practical  piety  and  pure  morals  than  the 
opposite  doctrines,  because  it  gives  clearer  and  nobler 
views  of  duty,  and  stronger  motives  to  its  performance, 
because  it  recommends  religion  at  once  to  the  understand- 
ing and  the  heart,  because  it  asserts  the  lovely  and  ven- 
erable attributes  of  God,  because  it  tends  to  restore  the 
benevolent  spirit  of  Jesus  to  his  divided  and  afHicted 
Church,  and  because  it  cuts  off  every  hope  of  God's  favor, 
except  that  which  springs  from  practical  conformity  tc 
the  life  and  precepts  of  Christ.  We  see  nothing  in  our 
views  to  give  offence,  save  their  purity,  and  it  is  their  pu- 
rity which  makes  us  seek  and  hope  their  extension  through 
the   world. 

My  friend  and  brother: — You  are  this  day  to  take  upon 
you  important  duties  ;  to  be  clothed  with  an  office  which 
the  Son  of  God  did  not  disdain  ;  to  devote  yourself  to  that 
religion  which  the  most  hallowed  lips  have  preached,  and 
the  most  precious  blood    sealed.     We   trust  that  you  will 
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bring  lo  this  work  a  willing  mind,  a  firm  purpose,  a  mar- 
tyr's spirit,  a  readiness  to  toil  and  suffer  for  the  truth,  a 
devotion  of  your  best  powers  to  the  interests  of  piety  and 
virtue.  1  have  spoken  of  the  doctrines  which  you  w'll 
probably  preach ;  but  I  do  not  mean  that  you  are  to  give 
yourself  to  controversy.  You  will  remember  that  goad 
practice  is  the  end  of  preaching,  and  will  labor  to  make 
your  people  holy  livers,  rather  than  skilful  disputants.  He 
careful,  lest  the  desire  of  defending  what  you  deem  truth, 
and  of  repelling  reproach  and  misrepresentation,  turn  you 
aside  from  your  great  business,  which  is  to  fix  in  men's 
minds  a  living  conviction  of  the  obligation,  sublimity,  and 
happiness  of  Christian  virtue.  The  best  way  to  vindicate 
your  sentiments  is  to  show,  m  your  preaching  and  life, 
their  intimate  connection  with  Christian  morals,  with  a  higl 
and  delicate  sense  of  duty,  with  candor  towards  your  op 
posers,  with  inflexible  integrity,  and  with  an  habitual  rev 
erence  for  God.  If  any  light  can  pierce  and  scatter  the 
clouds  of  prejudice,  it  is  that  of  a  pure  example.  My 
brother,  may  your  life  preach  more  loudly  than  your  lips 
Be  to  this  people  a  pattern  of  all  good  works,  and  may 
your  instructions  derive  authority  from  a  well-groundec 
belief  in  your  hearers,  that  you  speak  from  the  heart,  tha 
you  preach  from  experience,  that  the  truth  which  you  dis 
pense  has  wrought  powerfully  in  your  own  heart,  that  God, 
and  Jesus,  and  heaven  are  not  merely  words  on  your  lips, 
but  most  affecting  realities  to  your  mind,  and. springs  of 
hope,  and  consolation,  and  strength  in  all  your  trials.  Thujf 
laboring,  may  you  reap  abundantly,  and  have  a  testimony 
of  your  faithfulness,  not  only  in  your  own  conscience,  but  in 
the  esteem,  love,  virtues,  and  improvements  of  your  people 
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To  all  who  hear  me,  I  would  say,  with  the  Apostle, — 
"  Prove  all  things,  hold   fast  that  which  is  good."     Do  noi, 
brethren,  shrink  from   the  duty  of  searching  God's  word 
for  yourselves,  through  fear  of  human  censure  and  denun- 
ciation.    Do  not  think  that  you  may  innocently  follow  the 
opinions  which  prevail  around  you,  without  investigation, 
on   the   ground,   that  Christianity  is  now   so  purified   from 
errors  as  to  need  no  laborious  research.     There  is  much 
reason   to  believe  that  Christianity  is  at  this  moment  dis- 
honored  by  gross  and  cherished  corruptions.     If  you  re- 
member  the   darkness   which  hung   over   the    Gospel    for 
ages ;  if  you  consider  the  impure  union  which  still  subsists 
in  almost  every  Christian  country  between  the  church  and 
the  state,  and  which  enlists  men's  selfishness  and  ambition 
on  the  side  of  established  error ;  if  you   recollect  in  what 
degree  the  spirit  of  intolerance  has  checked  free  inquiry, 
not  only  before,  but  since,  the  Reformation;  you  will  see 
that  Christianity  cannot  have  freed  itself  from  all   the  hu- 
man inventions  which  disfigured  it  under  the  Papal  tyranny. 
No.     Much  stubble  is  yet  to  be  burnt ;  much  rubbish  to  be 
removed ;  many  gaudy  decorations,  which  a  false  taste  has 
hung  around   Christianity,   must  be  swept  away ;  and  the 
earth-born  fogs  which  have  long  shrouded  it   must  be   scat- 
tered, before  this  divine   fabric   will   rise   before   us   in  its 
native  and  awful  majesty,  in  its  harmonious  proportions,  in 
its  mild  and  celestial  splendors.     This  glorious  reformation 
in  the  Church,  we  hope,  under  God's  blessing,  from  the 
progress  of  the  human  intellect,  from  the   moral  progress 
of  society,  from  the  consequent  decline  of  prejudice  and 
bigotry,  and,  though  last  not  least,  from  the  subversion  of 
human  authority  in   matters  of  religion,  from   the   fall  of 
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those  hierarchies,  and  other  human  institutions,  by  which 
the  minds  of  individuals  are  oppressed  under  the  weight 
of  numbers,  and  a  Papal  dominion  is  perpetuated  in  the 
Protestant  Church.  Our  earnest  prayer  to  God  is,  that  he 
will  overturn,  and  overturn,  and  overturn,  the  strongholds 
of  spiritual  usurpation,  until  he  shall  come  whose  right  it 
is  to  rule  the  minds  of  men ;  that  the  conspiracy  of  ages 
agamst  the  liberty  of  Christians  may  be  brought  to  an  end  ; 
that  the  servile  assent  so  long  yielded  to  human  creeds 
may  give  place  to  honest  and  devout  inquiry  into  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  that  Christianity,  thus  purified  from  error,  may 
put  forth  its  almighty  energy,  and  prove  itself,  by  its  en- 
nobling influence  on  the  mind,  to  be  indeed  "  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation." 
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UNITARIANISM  VINDICATED. 


Men  may  take  their  religion  on  trust,  or  make  it  a 
matter  of  inquiry  and  rational  conviction.  Unitarians 
prefer  and  adopt  the  latter  course ;  holding  it  to  be  their 
privilege  and  duty  to  do  so,  and  essential  to  consistent 
Protestantism.  With  them  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
church  has  decided  in  favor  of  a  particular  doctrine  ;  or 
that  the  doctrine  belongs  to  the  religion  established  by 
law  ;  or  that  it  was  held  by  their  ancestors,  and  is  still 
held  by  the  majority.  On  the  infinitely  important  subject 
of  religion,  and  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  they  do  not 
feijl  themselves  at  liberty  to  waive  the  right  to  read  for 
themselves,  and  judge  for  themselves.  One  of  the  con- 
sequences of  acting  on  this  principle  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, that  they  come  to  some  conclusions  differing 
materially  from  those  commonly  received ;  and  also  that 
they  do  not  agree  exactly  with  one  another ;  nor  the  same 
man  with  himself  at  different  times,  for  of  course  as  fco 
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continues  his  inquiries  he  may  receive  more  light.  This 
circumstance,  however,  has  afforded  occasion  for  one  of 
the  most  common  and  serious  objections  urged  against 
them.  Their  way  of  proceeding,  it  is  said,  has  a  tendency 
to  unsettle  men's  minds,  and  introduce  a  general  scep- 
ticism ;  and  the  whole  system  has  been  branded  as  the 
half-way  house  to  infidelity. 

We  propose  to  take  up  this  single  charge,  and  give  it  a 
careful  and  thorough  examination.  After  a  few  prelimi- 
nary remarks  on  the  nature  of  faith,  and  the  history  and 
present  state  of  the  particular  question  at  issue,  we  shall 
be  prepared  to  demonstrate,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Unitarianism  itself,  nor  in  its  rejection  of  certain  popular 
doctrines,  nor  in  the  general  manner  in  which  it  has  been, 
or  is,  defended  and  maintained,  to  warrant  the  suspicions 
and  imputations  just  named. 

It  does  not  follow  necessarily  that  a  man  believes  a 
particular  doctrine,  merely  because  he  thinks  he  does ; 
for  he  may  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  this  fact,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  any  other.  To  know  whether  we  believe  a 
particular  doctrine,  we  must  know,  in  the  first  place,  what 
the  doctrine  is ;  in  the  second  place,  we  mu>t  know  what 
our  own  ideas  on  the  subject  really  are ;  and  in  the  third 
place,  we  must  compare  the  doctrine  and  our  own  ideas 
together,  and  see  whether  they  agree.  Now  we  hazard 
nothing  in  saying,  that  many  never  think  of  going  through 
this  process  ;  and  those  who  undertake  it,  are  liable  to 
mistake  at  every  step,  and  of  course  may  be  mistaken  in 
the  conclusion.  The  truth  is,  —  and  why  should  men  try 
or  affect  not  to  see  it?  —  most  persons  aJopt  the  religious 
phraseology  which  happens  to  prevail  where  they  are 
brought  up ;  and  as  they  do  this  in  early  childhood,  they 
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do  it  before  they  can  be  expected  to  use  such  phraseology 
understandingly,  and  a  habit  of  using  it  vaguely  and  me- 
chanically is  formed  and  perpetuated.  It  is  no  sufficient 
evidence,  therefore,  that  a  man  believes  the  popular 
doctrines  in  religion,  merely  because  he  uses  the  popular 
language  ;  for  he  may  use  this  language  in  a  different  or 
qualified  sense,  or,  -which  is  still  more  probable,  he  may 
use  it  in  no  determinate  sense.  As  a  general  rule,  indeed, 
we  suspect  that  conversions  to  Unitarianism,  especially 
when  they  take  place  among  serious  and  devout  people, 
do  not  imply  any  material  change  in  their  convictions,  but 
only  that  they  have  ascertained  what  their  real  convictions 
are,  and  are  not  restrained  by  considerations  either  of 
interest  or  fear  from  avowing  them. 

Again,  it  doe's  not  follow  necessarily,  that  a  man  be- 
lieves a  particular  doctrine,  merely  because  he  washes  he 
did,  and  is  willing  to  take  it  for  granted.  It  may  be  for 
his  interest  to  believe  ;  he  may  be  persuaded  or  friglitened 
into  the  opinion  that  he  ought  to  believe ;  he  may 
honestly  think  that  believing  would  make  him  a  better 
man  ;  but,  after  all,  he  cannot  believe,  until  he  is  con- 
vinced. Faith  is  not  a  simple  act  of  the  will ;  nor  can  it 
be  strengthened  or  weakened  or  changed,  or  in  any  way 
modified,  by  a  simple  act  of  the  will.  It  is  the  involun- 
tary yielding  of  the  mind  to  a  preponderance  of  evidence 
as  it  strikes  us  at  the  time.  True,  in  some  states  of  mind 
we  are  much  more  likely  to  believe,  than  in  others  ;  but 
it  is  because  in  different  states  of  mind  the  same  evidence 
strikes  us  differently,  being  viewed  under  different  aspects  ; 
and  not  because  the  will,  simply  considered,  has  any  con- 
trol over  our  convictions.  In  all  cases  without  exception, 
let  our  state  of  mind  be  what  it  may  belief  is  the  involun- 
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tary  assent  of  the  understanding  to  a  preponderance  of 
evidence,  as  it  strikes  us  at  the  time.  It  does  depend  on 
a  man's  will  what  professions  he  shall  make,  and  what 
church  he  shall  attend,  and  what  party  he  shall  connect 
himself  with  ;  and  he  may  take  every  thing  he  hears  for 
granted,  if  he  pleases,  and  he  may  reason,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  he  may  act  on  it,  as  if  it  were  true  ;  —  but  what 
has  this  to  do  with  real  belief?  He  may  wish  to  believe ; 
he  may  try  to  believe ;  he  may  say  he  believes ;  still, 
however,  it  is  not  belief,  in  any  proper  sense  of  that  word, 
unless  he  is  convinced.  It  resembles  much  more  nearly 
what  children  call  "  making  believe."  For  fashion's  sake, 
for  interest's  sake,  for  peace'  sake,  perhaps  for  conscience' 
sake  he  may  make  believe ;  but  this  is  the  utmost  he  can 
do,  until  he  is  convinced. 

Further ;  it  is  idle  to  think  of  believing  a  proposition, 
the  terms  of  which  we  do  not  and  cannot  understand.  A 
man  may  believe,  perhaps,  that  a  proposition,  unintelligi- 
ble to  himself,  is  nevertheless  true ;  but  this  is  not  be- 
lieving the  proposition  itself,  but  only  in  the  authority  of 
the  proposition.  A  man  may  believe,  perhaps,  that  a 
truth  is  asserted  in  such  a  proposition;  but  this  is  not 
believing  the  truth  asserted,  but  only  that  a  truth  is 
asserted.  To  believe  a  proposition  is  to  believe  what  is 
asserted  in  the  proposition ;  but,  before  we  can  believe 
what  is  asserted  in  the  proposition,  we  must  know  what  is 
asserted.  If  we  do  not  know  what  is  asserted  in  a  propo- 
sition, how  do  we  know,  how  can  we  know,  but  that  we 
believe  exactly  the  contrary  ?  A  man's  real  belief  on  any 
subject  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  his  ideas  on  that 
subject.  Set  before  him,  then,  an  unintelligible  proposi- 
tion, and  we  should  like  to  be  informed,  how  he  is  to  tell 
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whetYkCr  his  ideas  agree  with  it,  or  not ;  and  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  do  not,  we  should  hke  to  be  informed, 
how  he  is  to  proceed  in  order  to  make  them  agree.  The 
mysteries  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  unintelhgible 
propositions,  but  secrets,  hidden,  it  is  true,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  until  they  were  disclosed  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  his  apostles,  but  now  that  they  are  disclosed, 
as  intelligible  as  any  other  truths.  There  are  also  mys- 
teries in  nature,  mysteries  as  yet  undisclosed  ;  but  these 
are  not  unintelligible  propositions,  nor  propositions  of  any 
kind,  but  ultimate  facts,  beyond  which,  at  present,  we 
cannot  go  either  in  our  reasonings  or  conceptions.  What 
abuse  of  language,  therefore,  as  well  as  confusion  of 
ideas,  is  implied  in  thinking  to  believe  ourselves,  or  to 
make  others  believe,  unintelligible  propositions  under  the 
name  of  mysteries,  awful  mysteries  ?  And  yet  how  much 
effect  this  cry  of  mystery,  awful  mystery,  has  had  in  in- 
ducing men  to  suppose  that  they  believed,  merely  because 
they  were  afraid  to  inquire.  After  the  advocates  of  error 
have  been  driven  from  every  other  position,  they  have 
always  been  able  to  turn  round  on  their  pursuers,  and 
raise  the  cry  of  mystery,  awful  mystery  ;  and  the  strong- 
est minds  have  been  daunted,  and  withdrawn  their  objec- 
tions as  presumptuous  and  irreverent,  and  acquiesced  in 
absurdities  and  superstitions,  which  they  had  again  and 
again  refuted.  In  following  back  the  history  of  our  re- 
ligion w^e  are  reminded,  at  almost  every  step,  of  the  in- 
scription on  the  forehead  of  the  woman  in  the  Apocalypse, 
who  prefigured  the  abuses  and  corruj)tions  in  the  church  : 
"  Mystery,  Babylon  the  great,  the  mother  of  harlots  and 
abominations  of  the  earth." 

But  the  days  of  mystery  and  concealment  are  passing 
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away  ;  for  men  have  learned  from  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves to  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  only  which  is 
good.  Tliere  are  those  who  are  alarmed  at  this  ;  but  the 
man  who  fears  that  inquiry  will  make  him  a  sceptic,  shows 
himself  a  sceptic  already.  All  interferences  to  repress 
freedom  of  thought,  all  attempts  to  deter  men  from  hear- 
ing and  reading  on  both  sides,  all  appeals  to  the  fears  and 
prejudices  of  the  people  to  prevent  a  free  and  open  dis- 
cussion of  novel  opinions,  originate  in  that  very  scepti- 
cism, which  they  are  vainly  thought  to  preclude.  It  is  the 
policy  of  men,  whatever  they  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
who  have  no  confidence  in  their  own  cause,  and  there- 
fore dread,  above  all  things,  the  inquisitive  and  searching 
spirit  which  is  trying  the  systems  and  institutions  of  the 
world,  as  by  fire.  Some  will  contend,  we  are  aware,  that 
they  have  no  objection  to  a  free  discussion  of  religious 
subjects,  provided  it  is  confined  to  the  privileged  and  well- 
educated  classes  ;  but  the  people,  the  common  people 
must  be  kept  at  a  distance,  at  all  events,  and  not  be  suf- 
fered to  break  through  and  gaze.  You  cannot  db  it.  The 
distinction  of  modern  times  does  not  consist  so  much  in  a 
greater  advancement  of  knowledge,  as  in  a  greater  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  not  that  the 
few  are  l^s  inclined  to  impose  on  the  many  than  former- 
ly, but  that  the  many  have  become  acquainted  with  their 
rights  and  powers,  and  will  not  permit  it.  If  ignorance 
is  the  mother  of  devotion  in  the  common  people,  you 
have  committed  a  fatal  error  in  allowing  education  to  be- 
come general ;  but  the  light  has  gone  forth,  and  yoa  can- 
not recall  it,  and  those  who  have  learned  to  think  for 
themselves  on  other  subjects,  will  think  for  themselves  on 
the  subject  of  religion.     It  is  a  full  century  too  late  for 
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timid  expedients  and  half-way  measures,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  all  subjects  literary  and  moral,  political  and  re- 
ligious, must  be  free,  free  as  the  air,  and  wliile  free,  safe, 
for  in  the  world  of  mind,  as  of  matter,  it  is  repression  only 
which  produces  violence.* 

We  are  now  prepared  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any 
thing  in  Unitarianism  itself  to  unsettle  men's  minds,  and 
introdiice  a  general  scepticism. 

The  distinction  between  the  Unitarian  and  the  Trinita- 
rian is  not,  that  the  former  thinks  himself  supported  by 
reason,  and  the  latter  by  Scripture.  Each  thinks  himself 
supported  by  Scripture,  and  the  only  difference  in  this 
connection  is,  that  the  Unitarian  thinks  himself  supported 

*  "  The  univeisal  education  of  the  poor,  which  no  earthly  power 
can  prevent,  although  it  may  retard  it,  is  loudly  demanded  by  the 
united  voices  of  the  moralist  and  politician.  But  if  the  people  are 
to  be  enlightened  at  all,  it  is  unavailing  and  inconsistent  to  resort 
to  half  measures  and  timid  expedients  ;  to  treat  them  at  once  as 
men  and  as  childien  ;  to  endow  them  with  the  power  of  thinking, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  fetter  its  exercise  ;  to  make  an  appeal  to 
their  reason,  and  yet  to  distrust  its  decisions ;  to  give  them  the 
stomach  of  a  lion,  and  feed  them  with  the  aliment  of  a  lamb.  The 
promoters  of  the  universal  education  of  the  poor  ought  to  be  aware 
that  they  are  setting  in  motion,  or  at  least  accelerating  the  action  of 
an  engine  too  powerful  to  be  controlled  at  their  pleasure,  and  likely 
to  prove  fatal  to  all  those  parts  of  their  own  systems,  which  rest  not 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  reality.  They  ought  to  know,  that  they 
are  necessarily  giving  birth  to  a  great  deal  of  doubt  and  investiga- 
tion ;  that  they  are  undermining  the  power  of  prejudice,  and  the 
influence  of  mere  authority  and  prescription  ;  that  they  are  creat- 
ing an  immense  number  of  keen  inquirers  and  original  thinkers, 
whose  intellectual  force  will  be  turned,  in  the  first  instance,  upon 
subjects  which  are  dearest  to  the  heart,  and  of  most  importance  to 
society."  —  Essai/s  on  the  Fvimation  and  Publication  of  Opinions, 
pp.  150,  151. 
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by  reason  too.  Besides,  it  must  be  conceded,  on  all  hands, 
that  Christianity,  as  represented  by  Unitarians,  is  made 
to  appear  more  reasonable  and  probable  in  itself,  while 
nothing  is  done  to  detract  in  the  smallest  degree  from 
its  historical  evidences.  Open  any  popular  work  on 
the  evidences,  Paley*s,  for  example,  and  you  cannot  turn 
to  a  single  important  argument,  illustration,  or  allusion, 
which  the  Unitarian  may  not  urge  with  just  as  much  con- 
fidence in  proof  of  Christianity,  as  he  understands  it,  as 
the  Trinitarian  can  in  proof  of  Christianity,  as  he  under- 
stands it.  The  question  here  is  not,  how  strong  this  evi- 
dence is,  or  how  much  it  will  prove,  or  whether  it  will 
prove  any  thing ;  but  we  say,  that  it  will  prove  as  much 
for  the  Unitarian  as  it  will  for  the  Trinitarian.  This,  then, 
is  a  true  statement  of  the  case  ;  Unitarian  views  are  sus- 
tained by  the  same  evidence  and  authority  with  the  Trin- 
itarian, and  the  only  difference,  is,  that  Unitarian  views 
are  more  reasonable  and  probable  in  themselves.  Now 
we  ask,  whether  a  man  is  less  likely  to  believe  in  Chris- 
tianity merely  because  it  is  made  to  appear  more  reason- 
able and  probable  in  itself,  the  evidence  and  authority  for 
it  remaining  the  same  ?  Take  any  system  or  theory,  and 
make  it  appear  more  reasonable  and  probable  in  itself,  and 
can  it  be  supposed  for  one  moment  that  it  will  require  more 
external  evidence  to  convince  men  of  its  truth?  or  that  the 
same  external  evidence  will  not  produce  in  them  an  equal 
degree  of  conviction  ?  We  neither  judge  nor  despise  those 
who  believe  or  profess  to  believe  in  apparent  contradictions 
or  incongruities  ;  for  they  have  a  right  to  do  so,  and  they 
ought  to  do  so,  if  they  think  these  apparent  contradictions 
or  incongruities  part  of  divine  revelation.  But  we  are  speak- 
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ing  of  those  who  are  honestly  convinced,  that  these  api)ar- 
ent  contradictions  or  incongruities  are  not  part  of  divine 
revelation,  are  not  taught  in  the  Bible.  Taking  this  view 
of  the  subject,  we  can  hardly  look  on  a  man  as  serious, 
who  still  persists  in  maintaining,  that  one's  faith  in  Chris- 
tianity is  less  likely  to  be  hearty  and  entire,  merely  be- 
cause it  comes  to  him  supported  at  the  same  time  by 
Scripture,  and  reason,  and  conscience,  and  his  best  feel- 
ings, and  all  nature. 

This  is  one  of  those  questions,  a  fair,  clear,  and  forcible 
statement  of  which  makes  all  discussion  superfluous.  Be- 
sides, it  is  not  enough  considered,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  external  evidences  of  Christianity  are  of  a  moral  or 
historical  nature,  and  do  not  therefore,  and  cannot  amount 
to  demonstration.  So  long  as  the  intrinsic  improbability 
of  what  IS  to  be  proved  falls  within  a  certain  limit,  these 
evidences  are  sufficient ;  but  they  cease  to  be  sufficient  as 
soon  as  the  intrinsic  improbability  of  what  is  to  be  proved 
is  made  to  exceed  this  limit.  The  impartial  and  discrim- 
inating inquirer  will  take  care,  at  every  step,  to  weigh  the 
external  evidences  of  what  is  to  be  proved  against  its  in- 
trinsic improbability,  and  the  balance,  one  way  or  the 
other,  will  be  the  measure  of  his  faith,  or  of  his  scepticism. 
To  make  Cliristianity,  therefore,  appear  more  reasonable 
and  probable  in  itself,  has  the  same  effect,  so  far  as  a  ra- 
tional conviction  of  its  truth  is  concerned,  as  adding  so 
much  to  its  external  evidences,  and  to  make  it  api)ear  less 
reasonable  and  probable  in  itself,  has  the  same  effect  as 
detracting  so  much  from  its  external  evidences.  It  is 
folly,  moreover,  to  shut  our  eyes  on  the  fact,  that  in  all  edu- 
cated and  enlightened  communities,  the  traditionary  faith 
is  gradually  losing  its  hold  on  the  public  mind.     Tempo- 
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rary  alarms  and  excitements  may  do  something  to  coqn- 
teract  this  tendency  ;  but  that  it  exists,  and  is  felt,  is  mani- 
fest in  the  feverish  eagerness  evinced  of  late  by  most 
even  of  the  exclusive  sects  in  altering  their  policy,  and, 
in  some  respects,  their  doctrines  and  institutions,  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  it.  Once  the  apparent  incon- 
sistencies and  absurdities  in  the  popular  faith  constituted 
no  obstacle  to  its  prevalence  as  matter  of  profession  at 
least,  if  not  of  actual  belief;  but  the  time  is  coming,  and 
in  many  places  now  is,  when  with  men  of  intelligence  and 
reflection  the  only  question  likely  to  arise  is,  whether  they 
shall  have  a  more  rational  religion,  or  none.  Among 
every  people  there  must  be  a  certain  correspondence  and 
harmony,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  between  the  religion  as 
publicly  professed  and  taught,  and  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual progress  in  other  respecrs,  or  a  spirit  of  indifference 
or  disgust  will  grow  up  in  regard  to  it,  a  thousand  times 
more  fatal  to  every  thing  like  a  true  and  living  faith,  than 
speculative  doubts.  In  proof  of  this  we  need  but  refer  to 
the  state  of  things  in  England  during  the  Protectorate  and 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  in  France  for  some 
time  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many at  the  present  moment.  Unitarianism,  therefore, 
nominally  or  virtually  held,  in  a  free  and  enlightened  com- 
munity like  ours,  instead  of  opening  on  us,  as  some  would 
pretend,  the  floodgates  of  infidelity,  presents  under  God, 
as  we  conceive,  the  only  effectual  barrier  against  its  en- 
croachments. 

Admitting,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Unitarian- 
ism  itself  to  induce  scepticism,  the  question  arises  whether 
it  does  not  omit  or  reject  certain  principles  or  doctrines, 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  an  unshaken  trust  in  reve- 
lation. 
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In  the  first  place,  Unitarians  entertain  different  views 
from  those  which  have  prevailed  in  some  sects  respecting 
what  is  called  "  tlie  witness  of  the  Spirit."  Paul,  writing 
to  the  Romans,  says,  "  Ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of 
bondage  again  to  fear ;  but  ye  have  received  the  spirit  of 
adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father.  The  spirit  it- 
self," or,  as  it  ought  to  be  rendered,  this  very  spirit,  "  bear- 
eth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of 
God."  *  The  meaning  of  the  original  may  be  rendered 
more  fully  and  intelligibly  thus :  "  Ye  have  not  again  re- 
ceived the  spirit  of  slaves,  which  is  fear,  but  the  spirit  of 
adopted  sons,  by  which  we  appeal  to  God,  as  our  Father. 
This  very  spirit,  if  we  are  conscious  of  possessing  it,  bears 
witness  with  our  spirit,  affords  us  the  necessary  evidence, 
that  we  are  the  children  of  God."  The  Scriptures  neither 
here,  nor  in  any  other  passage,  countenance  the  presump- 
tion, that  to  be  a  Christian,  and  a  believer  in  the  truth,  it 
is  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  assured  of  the  fact  by  some 
mysterious  and  preternatural  intimation  from  above.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  persons  acting 
under  a  belief  that  such  an  intimation  was  to  be  expected, 
especially  if  they  are  of  an  excitable  and  imaginative  tem- 
perament, should  often  work  themselves  into  an  impres- 
sion that  they  have  received  it.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
Deists  and  Mahomedans,  as  well  as  Christians,  and  that 
Christians  of  different  denominations,  and  of  irreconcila- 
ble and  contradictory  views,  have  supposed  themselves  to 
receive  mysterious  and  preternatural  intimations  from  God, 
Bometimes  externally  and  sometimes  internally,  each  one 
of  the  correctness  of  his  own  peculiar  sentiments,  a)id  of 

*  Romans  viii.  15,  16. 
VOL.  XII.  —  NO.    CXLI.  2 
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the  safety  of  his  own  condition.  Nay,  the  same  individual 
will  sometimes  alter  his  religious  opinions  and  practices 
three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  yet  de- 
clare and  honestly  believe,  after  each  change,  that  he  has 
had  mysterious  and  preternatural  assurances  that  he  is 
infallibly  right  at  last.  Shall  we  say,  then,  that  all  these 
pretences  to  infallibility  and  divine  illumination  are  well 
founded  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  this  would  be  to  make  God 
expressly  confirm  and  sanction  all  manner  of  contradic- 
tions. Besides,  if  we  go  over  to  the  Quaker,  because  he 
is  confident  that  he  is  right  from  divine  intimations,  as  he 
regards  them,  then  also,  and  for  the  same  reason,  to  be 
consistent,  we  must  go  over  to  the  Methodist,  and  the  high 
Calvinist,  and  the  Swedenborgian,  each  of  whom  is  not  a 
whit  less  confident  than  the  Quaker,  that  he,  too,  is  right, 
from  di\ine  intimations,  as  he  regards  them.  The  argu- 
ment, by  proving  too  much,  proves  nothing. 

Still  it  may  be  argued  that  these  supposed  divine  inti- 
mations, however  they  may  be  regarded  by  others,  must 
exclude  all  doubt  from  those  who  are  conscious  of  them. 
Conscious  of  what?  They  are  conscious,  doubtless,  of 
certain  internal  impressions,  emotions,  or  suggestions ;  and 
of  the  fact  of  these  internal  impressions,  emotions,  or  sug- 
gestions, consciousness  is,  we  admit,  an  infallible  wit- 
ness. But  that  these  internal  impressions,  emotions,  or 
suggestions  are  from  God  is  not  a  matter  of  conscious- 
ness, but  of  inference,  and  perliaps,  as  they  must  know,  of 
mistaken  inference.  If,  therefore,  while  relying  on  sup- 
posed divine  intimations,  I  see  my  neighbors,  by  trusting 
to  the  same  kind  of  evidence,  led  into  conclusions  the  very 
0[)posite  to  mine,  must  I  not,  if  I  am  a  man  of  discern- 
ment and  reflection,  begin  to  suspect  the  evidence  its.alf ' 
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If  I  see  multitudes  around  me,  whose  honesty  and  siiK^er- 
ity  I  cannot  question,  misled  by  a  confidence  in  supposed 
divine  intimations,  may  I  not,  must  I  not,  begin  to  suspect 
that  I  also  may  be  misled  in  the  same  way  ?  I  cannot 
doubt,  it  is  true,  the  reality  of  those  impressions,  emotions, 
or  suggestions,  of  which  I  am  conscious ;  but  I  can  alter 
my  mind  respecting  their  nature  and  origin.  Impressions, 
emotions,  or  suggestions,  which  I  used  to  regard  as  myste- 
rious and  preternatural  intimations  from  above,  I  may 
find  can  be  explained  on  a  different  hypothesis,  and  more 
satisfactorily.  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  a  conscious- 
ness of  supposed  divine  intimations  and  assurances  will 
exclude  doubt ;  for  this  consciousness  must  always  be 
accompanied  by  another,  that  in  regard  to  the  first  "^e 
may  be  self-deceived.  The  very  same  reasons  and  argu- 
ments, which,  as  we  have  shown,  should  lead  a  man  who 
makes  no  pretensions  to  mysterious  and  preternatural  inti- 
mations, to  suspect  those  who  do,  should  also  lead  those 
who  do  not  suspect  themselves.  Hence  it  appears  that 
Unitarians  lose  nothing  on  the  score  either  of  evidence,  or 
argument,  or  confidence,  by  rejecting  as  unscriptural  and 
illusory  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  witness  of  the  Sj)irit. 

Again  ;  it  may  be  alleged  that  Unitarians  throw  every 
thing  into  uncertainty  by  the  peculiar  views  which  they 
hold  and  inculcate  respecting  inspiiation.  Unitarians 
believe  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
in  its  supernatural  and  miraculous  origin.  They  believe 
that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  were  inspired,  —  supernatu- 
rally,  miraculously  inspired.  Accordingly  they  conclude, 
and  cannot  but  conclude,  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  possessing  such  means  of  information,  must 
have  carried  in  their  minds  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and 
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to  tlie  end  of  life,  a  true,  living,  and  unfailing  knowledge 
of  the  doctrine  of  .Christ.     They  make  a  distinction,  how- 
ever, betAveen  being  inspired  and  being  omniscient,  hold- 
ing that  the  inspiration  of  the  most  favored  of  these  wri- 
ters extended  only  to  what  is  essential  to  the  Christian 
doctrine.     Their  inspiration  began  and  ended  in  a  super- 
natural communication  to  their  minds  of  a  clear,  abiding, 
and  infallible  perception  of  the  vital  and  essential  princi- 
ples of  the  new  dispensation.     These  they  were  afterwards 
left  to  state,  illustrate,  and  recommend,  as  they  were  able, 
in   their  own   language,  and  by  their  natural  faculties. 
Unitarians  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  maintain,  nor  safe 
to  attempt  to  maintain,  that  the  sacred  writers  were  in- 
spired as  natural  philosophers,  metaphysicians,  or  critics, 
nor  even  as  logicians,  chronologers,  or  historians.     They 
distinguish,  moreover,  between  the  Christian  revelation, 
which  existed,  and  had  been  extensively  diffused  many 
years  before  a  line  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  was  written, 
and  these  Scriptures  themselves,  wdiich  are  but  a  record 
of  the  revelation.     And  here  we  cannot  but  express  our 
surprise  and  regret  at  the  ignorance,  or  w^ant  of  candor, 
or  profligacy  of  those,  who  take  every  opportunity  to  affirm 
or  insinuate  that  Unitarians  do  not  believe  in  inspiration, 
or  in  the  Bible  as  containing  the  Christian  revelation,  or 
that  their  views  on  these  and  the  kindred  subjects  are 
essentially  novel  or  peculiar.     They  are  substantially  the 
same  views  with  those  held  by  Grotius  and  Le  Clerc,  by 
Paley  and  the  liberal  divines  generally  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  by  almost  the  entire  body  of  German  theo- 
logians at  the  present  day,  the  professed  Rationalists  ex- 
cepted.    "  Had  the  Deity,"  says  Michaelis,  "  inspired  not 
a  single  book  of  the  New  Testament,  but  left  the  apostles 
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and  evangelists  witJiout  any  other  aid  than  that  of  natural 
abilities  to  commit  what  they  knew  to  writing,  admitting 
their  works  to  be  authentic,  and  possessed  of  a  sufficient 
degree  of  credibility,  the  Christian  religion  would  still  re- 
main the  true  one."  *  Upon  which  Bishop  Marsh  remarks, 
"  Here  our  author  makes  a  distinction,  which  is  at  present 
very  generally  received,  between  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  the  divine  origin  of  the  writings  in 
which  that  doctrine  is  recorded."  f 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  views  of  inspiration  enter- 
tained by  Unitarians,  in  common,  it  is  believed,  with  the 
majority  of  enlightened  Protestants,  and  which  have  ex- 
posed them  in  some  quarters  to  the  suspicion  of  scepticism, 
have  been  insisted  on  for  tlie  sole  purpose  of  meeting  the 
objections  of  iniidels.  They  are  under  no  necessity,  and 
they  feel  no  disposition,  in  their  controversies  with  other 
Christians,  to  avail  themselves  of  any  latitude  of  interpre- 
tation, which  these  views  of  inspiration  might  be  supposed 
to  warrant,  in  ascertaining  what  is  to  be  received  as  the 
simple,  unadulterated  truth.  In  their  controversies  with 
Tiinitarians  and  Calvinists,  for  example,  even  if  it  were 
assumed,  on  both  sides,  that  every  word  and  letter,  nay 
the  very  punctuation,  of  canonical  and  genuine  Scripture 
were  inspired,  it  would  not  in  their  minds  vary  the  result. 
But  on  subjects  not  connected  with  the  Christian  doctrine, 
or  merely  collateral  and  unessential,  discrepancies  and 
contradictions  occur  in  the  sacred  writings  which  never 
have  been  reconciled  by  a  fair  and  legitimate  construc- 
tion, and  never  can  be.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  either 
to  adopt  views  of  inspiration  which  are  consistent  with 

*  Marsh's  Michaclis,  Vol.  I.  p.  72.  f  lb.  p.  379. 
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such  discrepancies  and  contradictions,  or  give  up  inspira- 
tion altogether.  Some  persons  appear  to  think  and  reason 
as  if  by  embracing  the  extreme  doctrine  of  a  plenary  in- 
spiration, something  is  gained  to  the  argument  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  A  moment's  reflection,  however, 
must  be  sufhcient,  it  would  seem,  to  convince  every  one, 
that  its  effect,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  merely  to  embar- 
rass that  argument,  and,  in  our  opinion,  fatally.  After 
taking  this  ground  it  is  not  sufficient,  as  with  us,  to  estab- 
lish the  general  truth  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but 
even  the  minutest  inaccuracy  in  history  or  philosophy  to 
be  found  in  them  will  be  fastened  on  by  the  sceptic  and 
the  infidel,  and  becomes  an  insuperable  objection.  The 
conclusion,  therefore,  is  irresistible,  that  those  who  can 
believe  in  the  Bible,  holding  at  the  same  time  the  extreme 
doctrine  of  a  plenary  inspiration,  would  believe  in  it  with 
infinitely  less  misgiving,  if  they  felt  themselves  at  liberty 
to  adopt  the  modified  form  of  that  doctrine  as  held  by 
Unitarians,  and  rational  Christians  generally.  Waiving, 
as  we  purposely  do  in  this  place,  the  question  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  Unitarian  views  of  inspiration,  and  their  ac- 
cordance with  Scripture,  and  considering  them  merely  in 
their  connection  with  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and 
in  their  bearing  on  faith,  it  is  obvious,  that,  instead  of  pro- 
moting, they  must  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  or  arrest 
a  spirit  of  scepticism  in  those  who  hold  them,  and  in  the 
community. 

There  is,  then,  nothing  peculiar  to  Unitarianism,  either 
in  what  it  admits  or  in  what  it  rejects,  which  can  be  justly 
suspected  of  sceptical  or  infidel  tendencies.  We  shall 
next  inquire,  as  proposed,  whether  the  whole  system  has 
become  justly  liable  to  a  suspicion  of  this  nature  from  the 
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manner  in  which  it  is  arrived  at,  or  in  which  it  has  been, 
and  is,  defended  and  maintained. 

Exceptions  have  been  taken  to  the  extent  to  which  Uni- 
tarians have  carried  their  rejection  of  human  authority,  as 
such,  in  matters  of  faith  and  conscience.  The  radical 
mistake  committed  by  those  who  are  forever  hovering 
round  this  objection,  consists  in  supposing  that  authority 
can  exclude  doubt,  after  doubts  have  arisen  respecting 
the  authority.  The  freedom,  and  in  some  instances  the 
licentiousness  of  thought  wliich  has  shown  itself  in  mod- 
ern times,  has  not  had  its  origin,  as  some  seem  to  imag- 
ine, in  policy,  or  in  an  experiment,  or  in  a  particular  in- 
culcation, but  has  grown  necessarily  out  of  the  progress 
of  society  and  the  human  mind.  It  is  idle  to  expect  that 
the  people,  if  allowed  and  encouraged  to  inquire  freely  on 
all  other  subjects,  will  long  permit  themselves  to  be  hood- 
winked and  bound  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Accustomed 
to  ask  a  reason  for  every  thing  else,  they  will  ask  a  reason 
for  the  authority  which  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men 
may  arrogate  in  matters  of  faith ;  and  in  this  way  doubts 
will  arise  respecting  the  authority  itself,  and  these  doubts 
will  extend  themselves,  of  course,  to  every  tiling  resting 
on  this  authority.  They  may  still,  it  is  true,  profess  an 
outward  respect  for  the  authority  in  question,  and  agree 
to  appeal  to  it  as  of  final  jurisdiction  in  order  to  have  some 
means  of  settling  or  preventing  controversies ;  but  their 
faith  is  gone.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  church  which 
makes  the  greatest  pretensions  to  authority,  and  on  the 
whole  with  the  best  show  of  reason,  and  in  countries,  too, 
where  this  authority  has  been  enforced  with  every  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  either  from  government  or  public  opin- 
ion, scepticism  and  infidelity  have  made  the  most  alarm- 
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ing  inroads.  Among  Protestants,  too,  the  utter  inefficacy 
of  mere  authority  to  foreclose  sceptical  and  infidel  ten- 
dencies is  manifest  in  the  case  of  German  anti-supernat- 
uralism,  which  has  arisen  and  grown  up  under  an  outward 
respect  and  conformity  to  the  most  orthodox  creeds  and 
establishments.  All  that  authority  can  do  in  matters  of 
faith,  is  to  introduce  the  old  distinction  between  esoterics 
and  exoterics,  to  make  it  necessary  for  men  to  think  with 
the  wise  and  talk  with  the  vulgar ;  a  state  of  things  much 
more  likely,  especially  in  a  country  like  ours,  to  root  out 
every  vestige  of  a  sincere  and  honest  belief,  than  the 
most  reckless  spirit  of  innovation. 

Besides,  much  of  the  scepticism  which  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  the  public  and  free  discussion  of  religious  sub- 
jects, does  not  originate  in  these  discussions,  but  is  only 
brought  to  light  by  them.  There  is  a  latent  and  passive 
scepticism  much  more  widely  diffused  in  the  community 
than  is  generally  supposed,  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  to 
the  full  as  culpable  in  itself,  and  as  injurious  in  its  moral 
influences,  as  an  open  and  active  scepticism,  and  much 
more  difficult  to  cure.  We  should  not  regard  it  as  an 
evil,  therefore,  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  discus- 
sions provoked  by  Unitarianism  have  made  some  men  sen- 
sible to  their  doubts,  and  disposed  in  some  instances  to 
avow  and  defend  them ;  for  it  is  not  until  their  scepticism 
has  put  on  this  form,  that  it  can  be  fairly  met  either  by 
themselves  or  others.  If  we  must  have  an  active  or  a 
passive  scepticism,  give  us  the  first.  An  active  scepti- 
cism will  often  cure  itself,  work  itself  clear  of  its  difficul- 
ties ;  but  there  is  no  hope  whatever  of  a  man  who  will 
neither  believe  nor  inquire.  An  active  scepticism,  more- 
over, does  not  imply  an  indifferejice  to  truth,  nor  prevent 
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men  from  discriminating ;  so  that  while  it  leads  them  to 
deny  this  thing,  and  doubt  that,  it  leaves  their  confidence 
in  other  things  unimpaired,  and  perhaps  strengthened  and 
quickened.  But  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  latent  and  pas- 
sive scepticism,  by  confounding  the  true  with  the  false, 
and  the  certain  with  the  doubtful,  to  spread  itself  gradu- 
ally over  the  whole  subject,  involving  natural  as  well  as 
revealed  religion  in  the  same  doubt,  and  causing  them 
to  be  regarded  with  a  like  indifference,  if  not  contempt. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  spirit  the  best  that  men  can 
be  expected  to  do,  is  to  settle  down  at  last  into  the  con- 
ceited and  supercilious  conclusion,  that  Christianity, 
whether  true  or  not,  is  a  good  thing  for  society,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  lower  classes,  and  must  not  be  disturbed. 
We  know  of  nothing  more  likely  to  move  an  ingenuous 
mind  to  indignation,  than  to  see  one  who  from  indolence 
or  indifference  is  secretly  sceptical  as  to  all  religion,  join- 
ing, however,  in  the  vulgar  cry  of  heresy  or  infidelity 
against  those  who  will  not  assent  to  what  neither  he  nor 
they  believe.  We  can  bear  with  the  opposition,  and  even 
with  the  personal  abuse  of  the  bigot  and  the  fanatic,  for 
they  are  honest,  or  at  least  consistent ;  but  we  find  it  more 
difficult  to  command  our  feelings,  when  worldly,  intriguing, 
hollow-hearted  men  array  themselves  against  reform,  and 
affect  a  concern  for  prejudices  and  antiquated  errors,  which 
in  their  hearts  they  despise. 

Again,  it  has  been  said,  that  in  most  communities,  to 
ai'rive  at  Unitarianism,  men  must  give  up  many  of  the 
doctrines  in  which  they  were  educated,  and  that  the  giv- 
ing up  of  each  of  these  doctrines  must  weaken  their  con- 
fidence in  those  which  they  retain.  It  is  obvious,  in  the 
first  place,  that  this  objection  does  not  apply  to  Unitari- 
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anisin  in  any  other  sense  than  it  does  to  every  reforma- 
tion, and  particularly  to  the  Protestant  reformation.  Be- 
sides, it  proceeds  in  this  case  on  a  forgetfulness  of  the  im- 
portant circumstances  insisted  on  above,  that  the  doc- 
trines discarded  by  Unitarians  were  a  dead  weight  on  the 
whole  system,  and  of  course  that  the  system,  thus  relieved, 
must  meet  with  a  more  ready  and  entire  assent.  We  are 
willing,  nevertheless,  to  admit  that  men's  confidence  in 
simple  and  pure  Christianity  must  be  most  perfect  in  those 
cases,  in  which  in  order  to  arrive  at  it  they  are  not 
obliged  to  reject  any  human  additions  or  corruptions  with 
which  it  has  been  connected.  From  this,  however,  our 
only  inference  is,  not  that  men  should  not  be  instructed 
in  Unitarianism,  but  that  they  should  never  be  instructed 
in  any  thing  else.  If  a  certain  degree  of  scepticism  al- 
ways adheres  to  a  mind  which  is  conscious  of  having  been 
once  imposed  upon  and  abused,  the  whole  blame  of  the 
scepticism  should  certainly  be  thrown  back  on  the  imposi- 
tion and  abuse,  in  which  it  originated.  If  innovation  in 
itself  considered  be  an  evil,  especially  in  religion,  the  evil 
should  be  referred  not  to  Unitarianism,  but  to  the  false  views 
in  which  the  people  have  been  educated,  and  which  in 
the  general  advancement  of  knowledge  make  innovation 
unavoidable.  So  far,  too,  as  the  charge  of  having  actually 
innovated  on  the  faith  of  our  ancestors  is  concerned,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Orthodox  of  the  present  day,  in  New 
England  certainly,  are  in  the  same  condemnation.  If  any 
say,  that  they  have  not  given  up  doctrines  wiiicn  they 
themselves  deem  essential  and  fundamental,  it  should  be 
recollected  that  we  also  can  say  as  much ;  for  neither 
have  we  given  up  doctrines,  which  we  ourselves  deem  es- 
sential and  fundamental.     If  they  say,  on  the  other  hand^ 
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that  they  have  not  given  up  doctrines  deemed  essential 
and  fiindamental  by  the  first  reformers,  the  Puritans,  and 
their  own  immediate  ancestors,  they  say  what  is  not  true. 
By  rejecting,  as  they  have  done  almost  unanimously,  the 
doctrines  of  imputation  and  particular  election,  for  exam- 
ple, they  have  already  innovated  as  essentially  on  the 
traditionary  faith,  as  they  would  do  if  they  were  to  go 
further,  and  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  itself. 

We  prefer,  however,  to  meet  this  charge  of  innovation 
on  its  own  merits.  Why  should  it  be  thought  necessary 
to  defend  ourselves  against  the  imputation  or  suspicion  of 
sceptical  or  infidel  tendencies,  merely  because  we  have 
departed  from  some  of  the  doctrines  held  by  the  first  re- 
formers ?  The  progress  of  society  and  the  human  mind 
did  not  stop  with  their  labors.  On  the  contrary,  there 
has  never  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  man,  during 
which  this  progress  has  been  so  rapid  and  perceptible  as 
during  the  last  three  centuries.  We  see  it  in  every 
thing  ;  —  in  the  disappearance  of  a  thousand  weak  and  de- 
basing superstitions ;  in  the  repeal  of  many  useless,  op- 
pressive, and  sanguinary  laws  ;  in  the  great  improvements 
which  have  obtained  in  education  ;  in  the  prevalence  of 
a  more  liberal  spirit  on  all  subjects,  and  in  the  resistance 
felt  and  manifested  against  every  form  of  usurpation  and 
tyranny.  Nor  does  this  progress  appear  in  any  thing 
more  than  in  those  sciences  necessary  to  the  critical  un- 
derstanding of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  eflTectual  exposure 
of  the  pretences  of  false  religions.  Now,  are  we  to  be- 
lieve, can  it  be  imagined,  that  society  and  the  human 
mind  have  been  advancing  for  three  long  centuries,  with 
unparalleled  rapidity,  in  every  thing  else  but  religion, 
and  even  in  the  means  of  advancement  in  religion,  and 
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yet  that  in  religion  itself,  they  have  not  advanced  a  single 
step  ?  Possessing  the  same  natural  powers  with  the  first 
reformers,  and  all  the  advantages  which  they  had,  and 
many  more  besides,  —  entering,  as  it  were,  on  their  labors, 
and  beginning  where  they  left  off,  is  it  to  be  believed, 
can  it  be  imagined,  that  the  pious,  the  learned,  and  the 
inquisitive,  for  three  long  centuries,  have  not  been  able  to 
go  forward  a  single  step?  The  Protestant  reformation 
grew  out  of  the  progress  of  society,  and  the  human  mind, 
and  this  progress  has  been  continually  going  on.  Assign, 
then,  if  you  can,  a  single  earthly  reason  possessing  even 
the  poor  merit  of  being  merely  plausible,  why  this  refor- 
mation should  not  go  on  with  its  cause.  The  first  re- 
formers were  but  men,  and  acted  as  other  men  would 
have  acted  in  the  same  circumstances.  Is  it  probable, 
then,  we  would  ask,  —  nay,  is  it  possible,  that  mere  men, 
uninspired  men,  who  had  but  just  broken  away  from  the 
most  degrading  prejudices  and  superstitions,  and  who  still 
thought,  reasoned,  and  acted  under  circumstances  the 
most  unfavorable  of  all  to  cool  and  impartial  deliberation, 
—  is  it  possible,  that  such  men,  in  the  hurry  and  passion 
of  a  great  moral  revolution,  could  strike  out  at  a  single 
blow  a  difficult  and  complicated  system,  which  in  all 
after  time  would  neither  require  revision,  nor  admit  of 
correction  ? 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  not  be  understood  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  the  claims  which  the  first  reformers  have 
on  our  respect  and  gratitude.  They  certainly  possessed 
many  noble  qualities,  and  we  would  honor  these  qualities  ; 
nay  more,  we  would  imitate  them.  Yes,  who  are  the 
men  that  imitate  the  first  reformers  ?  —  that  strength  and 
independence  of  mind,  by  which  they  broke  away  from  the 
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prejudices  of  education ;  that  noble  daring,  or  rather  that 
strict  adherence  to  principle,  with  which  they  hesitated 
not  to  avow  the  convictions  they  felt,  though  new  and  un- 
popular doctrines ;  and  the  firmness  with  which  they 
stood  their  ground  against  the  voice  of  numbers,  and  the 
cry  of  schism,  innovation,  heresy.  Yes,  we  repeat  it,  who 
are  the  men  that  imitate  the  first  reformers  ?  It  is  bring- 
ing strange  names  into  fellowship,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  Priestley  was  the  Luther  of  his  times.* 

*  "  You  say  the  petitioners  are  innovators.  They  deny  this,  and 
say  they  are  antiquarians,  only  not  superstitious  enough  to  prefer 
the  rust  to  the  medal.  But  witliout  availing  themselves  of  this, 
they  prove  that  the  love  of  novelty  is  natural,  that  it  puts  men  on 
inventing  some  things,  and  improving  others  ;  that  new  discoveries 
by  the  people  call  for  new  limitations,  protections,  laws  from  the 
Ptate ;  that  the  yearly  assembling  of  the  states  is  an  allowance  of 
the  necessity  of  abrogating  some  laws,  reforming  others,  and  mak- 
ing new  ones.  That  therefore  innovation  is  neither  foreign  from 
the  nature  of  things  in  general,  nor  from  the  British  constitution  in 
particular ;  and  they  might  add  that  almost  all  the  great  men,  that 
have  appeared  in  the  world  have  owed  their  reputation  to  their  skill 
in  innovating.  Their  names,  their  busts,  their  books,  their  eulo- 
giums,  diffused  through  all  countries,  are  a  just  reward  for  their  in- 
novations. When  idolatry  had  overspread  the  world  Moses  was  the 
minister  of  a  grand  and  noble  innovation.  When  time  had  corrupt- 
ed the  institutions  of  Moses,  Hezekiah  innovated  again,  destroying 
what  even  Moses  had  set  up  ;  and  when  the  reformations  of  others 
were  inadequate,  Jesus  Christ,  ascending  his  throne,  created  all 
things  new  ;  twelve  innovators  went  one  way,  seventy  another, 
their  sound  went  into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  reforming  and  renovating  the  wliole  face  of  the  earth. 
When  wealth  had  produced  power,  power  subjection,  subjection 
indolence,  indolence  ignorance,  and  the  pure  religion  of  Jesus  was 
debased,  here  arises  an  Alfred,  there  a  Charles  ;  Turin  produces  a 
Claude,  Lyons  a  Waldo,  England  a  Wickliff ;  the  courage  of  Luther^ 
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Still  the  alarm  will  be  rung  in  our  ears,  You  have  be- 
gun to  innovate  on  the  popular  faith,  and  you  will  never 
know  where  to  stop.  To  all  Protestants,  and  indeed  to 
most  Catholics  of  the  present  day,  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  reply,  You  also  have  begun  to  innovate  on  the  popular 
faith,  and  will  not  know  where  to  stop,  any  better  than 
we.  But  we  choose  to  put  our  vindication  on  higher 
ground.  Our  prayer  to  God  is,  that  we  may  never  stop. 
We  admire  the  declaration  introduced  by  the  PoUsh 
Unitarians  into  the  preface  to  their  Catechism  ;  "  We  do 
not  think  we  onght  to  be  ashamed  if  in  some  respects  our 
church  improves."  We  believe  with  Robinson,  that "  God 
has  more  light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word ; " 
and  besides,  it  is  often  a  long  time  after  the  discovery  of 
an  important  truth,  before  some  of  its  most  important  ap- 
plications are  understood.  AYe  have  too  much  confidence 
in  Providence  and  in  human  nature  to  sympathize  with 
those  who 

grow  pale 
Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too  bright, 
And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth  have  too  much  light. 

A  spirit  is  abroad,  as  we  have  said,  free,  bold,  uncompro- 
mising and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,  which  is 
trying  the  opinions  and  institutions  of  the  world,  as  by 
fire.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  wise  and  good  to  endeavor  to 
guide  this  spirit,  to  restrain  its  excesses,  and  above  all  to 

the  zeal  of  Calvin,  the  eloquence  of  Beza,  the  patience  of  Cranmer 
all  conspire  to  innovate  again.  Illustrious  innovators !  You 
pleaded  for  conscience  against  custom  ;  your  names  will  be  trans 
mitted  to  all  posterity  with  deserved  renown."  —  Robinson' s  Arcana 
Miscellaneous  Works.  —  Vol.  II.  pp.  84,  85. 
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imbue  it  with  a  sincere  and  earnest  love  of  truth,  human- 
ity, and  God.  But  we  fear  not  the  issue.  We  believe 
that  every  accession  of  new  light  and  intelligence  will  be 
found  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  evidences  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  and  give  mankind  a  deeper  and  more 
living  sense  of  its  truth  and  reality. 


The  Ameuican  Unitarian  Association  publishes  and  has  for 
sale  at  its  Rooms,  some  fifty  religious  works,  doctrinal,  devo- 
tional and  practical. 

A  full  descriptive  catalogue  furnished  on  application,  and 
any  book  in  the  list  sent  Free,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

A  discount  of  20  per  cent  made  to  clergymen  of  every  denom- 
ination. 

The  Tracts  of  the  Association,  both  doctrinal  and  practical, 
are  given  freely  to  all  who  apply. 

Address, 

AMERICAN    UNITARIAN    ASSOCIATION, 

Boston,  3fass. 


Channing's  Works  for  One  Dollar. 

The  Association,  in  order  to  give  these  Works  a  wider  circulation,  both  by 
sale  and  as  a  gift,  than  they  could  ever  have  in  the  bulky  and  expensive  form 
in  which  they  have  alone  been  published  in  this  counti-y,  has  issued  this  new 
one  volume  edition,  making  an  8vo  of  932  pages,  which  wilL  be  sent,  postage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

Any  minister  not  owning  Channing's  Works,  settled  over  a  religious  so- 
ciety in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  any  student  of  a  Theological  School, 
intending  to  enter  the  ministry,  who  applies,  will  receive  a  copy  of  this  edition 
as  a  gift. 

"The  American  Unitarian  Association  has  published,  printed  in  clear, 
readable  type,  on  good  paper  and  substantially  bound,  a  new  and  complete 
edition  of  ''Channiug's  Works,"  in  one  volume,  which,  although  it  numbers 
more  than  900  pages,  they  can  offer  at  retail  for  one  dollar."  —  Eoening 
Transcript,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  The  writings  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  entire,  in  one  volume,  and  for 
the  merely  nominal  price  of  one  dollar,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  excellent 
New  Year's  gifts  auy  publishing  establishment  could  make  to  the  world ;  and 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  has  done  well  to  make  it."  —  liepubiican, 
iSpringjieid,  Mass. 

•'  It  is,  independent  of  its  high  literary  merit,  by  far  the  cheapest  book  yet 
published  in  the  LFuited  States."  — Press,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

"  Dr.  Obanning  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  age  that  his  writings  have  a  per- 
ennial freshness,  and  their  wide  circulation  cannot  fail  to  have  a  benehcent 
inlluence  upon  the  world.  They  discuss  questions  which  are  still  agitating 
society,  and  will  continue  to  have  an  interest  for  mankind  until  the  millennium 
comes;  and  they  discuss  them  with  a  calmness,  moderation,  spiritual  insight, 
and  Christian  charity  which  must  command  the  admiration  of  ail  good  men." 

—  Transcript,  Portland,  Me. 

"  His  works  have  become  religious  classics,  and  in  their  present  form  should 
find  a  place  in  the  library  of  liberal  men  of  all  denominations."  — Inter-Ocean, 
Chicago,  111. 

"  Ethically,  socially,  and,  making  allowance  for  what  we  think  errors,  re- 
ligiously, the  works  of  the  great  Unitarian  divine  will  abumiantly  serve  the 
present  generation,  whose  practice  of  morals,  philanthropy,  and  religion  needs 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  culture  of  Che  inner  life,  by  tlie  contemplation  of 
great  principles,  and  by  the  development  of  a  sensitive  and  intelligent  conscience. 
No  American  writer  brings  so  strongly  to  bear  upon  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men,  thinkers,  soldiers,  workers,  writers,  the  judgment  of  a  high  Christian 
idealism,  as  does  Dr.  Channing."  —  Christian  Era  {Baptist),  Boston,  Mass. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  entire  writings  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning (as  publisheil  in  six  volumes),  the  type  is  so  large  and  handsome  as  to 
be  perfectly  legible  by  auy  eyes,  and  the  page  is  an  open  and  attractive  one. 
...  A  new  opportunity  is  afforded  students  of  literature  and  of  social  science 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  some  of  the  best  thought  of  the  century,  couched 
in  a  singularly  pure  and  beautiful  style."  —  Independent  [Or tliodox),  New  York. 

"  VViiatever  may  be  thought  of  Channing's  religious  views,  there  can  be, mo 
doubt  that  his  life  was  a  pure  and  beautiful  one,  and  also  that  any  one  who 
wishes  to  know  well  the  literature  of  this  country  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
Channing's  contributions  to  it."  —  Christian  Advocate  (^Metliodist),  Pittsburg, 
Ptnn. 

'•  It  seems  incredible  that  this  great  and  handsome  volume,  so  well  printed 
and  bound,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of  tbis  country  for  one  dollar. 
Yet  such  is  the  fact.  The  Unitarian  Association  has  done  a  most  benehcent 
work  in  i)r()curing  its  publication  so  that  it  may  be  generally  circulated,  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  liberal  man  and  woman,  as  an  exponent 
of  true  liberal  Christianity,  and  of  every  illiberal  one,  to  act  as  gospel  leaven." 

—  Neu)  Covenant  ( Universalist),  Chicago,  111. 
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Unitarianism  has  been  made  a  term  of  so  much 
reproach,  and  has  been  uttered  in  so  many  tones  of  alarm, 
horror,  indignation,  and  scorn,  that  to  many  it  gives  only 
a  vague  impression  of  something  monstrous,  impious,  un- 
utterably perilous.  To  such,  I  would  say,  that  this  doc- 
trine, which  is  considered  by  some,  as  the  last  and  most 
perfect  in\;ention  of  Satan,  the  consummation  of  his 
blasphemies,  the  most  cunning  weapon  ever  forged  in  the 
fires  of  hell,  amounts  to  this  —  Tliat  there  is  One  God, 
even  the  Father ;  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  this  One 
God,  but  his  Son  and  Messenger,  M'ho  derived  all  his 
powers  and  glories  from  the  Universal  Parent,  and  who 
came  into  the  world  not  to  claim  supreme  homage  for 
himself,  but  to  carry  up  the  soul  to  his  Father  as  the  Only 
Divine  Person,  the  Only  Ultimate  Object  of  religious 
worship.  To  us,  this  doctrine  seems  not  to  have  sprung 
from  hell,  but  to  have  descended  from  the  throne  of  God, 
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and  to  invite  and  attract  us  thither.  To  us  it  seems  to 
come  from  the  Scriptures,  with  a  voice  loud  as  the  sound 
of  many  waters,  and  as  articulate  and  clear  as  if  Jesus, 
in  a  bodily  form,  were  pronouncing  it  distinctly  in  our 
ears. 

That  we  desire  to  propap^ate  tbiF.  doctrine,  we  do  not 
conceal.  It  is  a  treasure,  which  we  wish  not  to  confine 
to  ourselves,  which  we  dare  not  lock  up  in  our  own 
breasts.  We  regard  it  as  given  to  us  for  others,  as  well 
as  for  ourselves.  We  should  rejoice  to  spread  it  through 
this  city,  to  carry  it  into  every  dwelling,  and  to  send  it 
far  and  wide  to  the  remotest  settlements  of  our  country. 
Am  I  asked,  why  we  wish  this  diffusion  ?  We  dare  not 
say,  that  we  are  in  no  degree  influenced  by  sectarian 
feeling ;  for  we  see  it  raging  around  us,  and  we  should  be 
more  than  men,  were  we  wholly  to  escape  an  epidemic 
passion.  We  do  hope,  however,  that  our  main  purpose 
and  aim  is  not  sectarian,  but  to  promote  a  purer  and  nobler 
piety  than  now  prevails.  We  are  not  induced  to  spread 
our  opinions  by  the  mere  conviction  that  they  are  true ; 
for  there  are  many  truths,  historical,  metaphysical,  scien- 
tific, literary,  which  we  have  no  anxiety  to.  propagate. 
We  regard  them  as  the  highest,  most  important,  most 
efficient  truths,  and  therefore  demanding  a  firm  testi- 
mony, and  earnest  efforts  to  make  them  known.  In  thus 
speaking,  we  do  not  mean,  that  we  regard  our  peculiar 
views  as  essential  to  salvation.  Far  from  us  be  this 
spirit  of  exclusion,  the  very  spirit  of  antichrist,  the  worst 
of  all  the  delusions  of  popery  and  of  protestantism.  We 
hold  nothing  to  be  essential,  but  the  simple  and  supreme 
dedication  of  the  mind,  heart,  and  life  to  God  and  to  his 
will.      This    inward    and    practical   devoteduess    to    the 
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Supreme  Being,  we  are  assured,  is  attained  and  accepted 
under  all  the  forms  of  Christianity.  We  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  favored  by  that  truth  which  we  maintain,  as  by 
no  other  system  of  faith.  We  regard  Unitarianism  as 
peculiarly  the  friend  of  inward,  living,  practical  religion. 
For  this  we  value  it.  For  this  we  would  spread  it ;  and 
we  desire  none  to  embrace  it,  but  such  as  shall  seek  and 
derive  from  it  this  celestial  influence. 

This  character  and  property  of  Unitarian  Christianity, 
its  fitness  to  promote  true,  deep,  and  living  piety,  be- 
ing our  chief  ground  of  attachment  to  it,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  make  this  the  topic  of  my  present  dis- 
course. I  do  not  propose  to  prove  the  truth  of  Unitari- 
anism by  scriptural  authorities,  for  this  argument  would 
exceed  the  limits  of  a  sermon,  but  to  show  its  superior 
tendency  to  form  an  elevated,  religious  character.  If, 
however,  this  position  can  be  sustained,  I  shall  have  con- 
tributed no  weak  argument  in  support  of  the  truth  of  our 
views ;  for  the  cliief  purpose  of  Christianity  undoubtedly 
is,  to  promote  piety,  to  bring  us  to  God,  to  fill  our  souls 
with  that  Great  Being,  to  make  us  alive  to  Him ;  and  a 
religious  system  can  carry  no  more  authentic  mark  of  a 
divine  original,  than  its  obvious,  direct,  and  peculiar 
adaptation  to  quicken  and  raise  the  mind  to  its  Creator. 
In  speaking  thus  of  Unitarian  Christianity  as  promoting 
piety,  I  ought  to  observe  that  I  use  this  word  in  its  proper 
and  highest  sense.  I  mean  not  every  thing  which  bears 
the  name  of  piety,  for  under  this  title  superstition,  fanati- 
cism, and  formality  are  walking  abroad  and  claiming  re- 
spect. I  mean  not  an  anxious  frame  of  mind,  not  abject 
and  slavish  fear,  not  a  dread  of  hell,  not  a  repetition  of 
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forms,  not  church-going,  not  loud  profession,  not  severe 
censure  of  others'  irreligion ;  but  fihal  love  and  rever- 
ence towards  God,  habitual  gratitude,  cheerful  trust, 
ready  obedience,  and,  though  last  not  least,  an  imitation 
of  the  ever  active  and  unbounded  benevolence  of  the 
Creator. 

The  object  of  this  discourse  requires  me  to  speak  with 
great  freedom  of  different  systems  of  religion.  But  let 
me  not  be  misunderstood.  Let  not  the  uncharitableness, 
which  I  condemn,  be  lightly  laid  to  my  charge.  Let  it 
be  remembered,  that  I  speak  only  of  systems,  not  of  those 
who  embrace  them.  In  setting  forth  with  all  simplicity 
what  seem  to  me  the  good  or  bad  tendencies  of  doctrines, 
I  have  not  a  thought  of  giving  standards  or  measures  by 
which  to  estimate  the  virtue  or  vice  of  their  professors. 
Nothing  would  be  more  unjust,  than  to  decide  on  men's 
characters  from  their  peculiarities  of  faith ;  and  the  rea- 
son is  plain.  Such  peculiarities  are  not  the  only  causes 
which  impress  and  determine  the  mind.  Our  nature  is 
exposed  to  innumerable  other  influences.  If,  indeed,  a 
man  were  to  know  nothing  but  his  creed,  were  to  meet 
with  no  human  beings  but  those  who  adopt  it,  were  to  see 
no  example,  and  to  hear  no  conversation,  but  such  as 
were  formed  by  it ;  if  his  creed  were  to  meet  him  every- 
where, and  to  exclude  every  other  object  of  thought ; 
then  his  character  might  be  expected  to  answer  to  it  with 
great  precision.  But  our  Creator  has  not  shut  us  up  in 
so  narrow  a  school.  The  mind  is  exposed  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  influences,  and  these  are  multiplying  with  the 
progress  of  society.  Education,  friendship,  neighbor- 
hood, public  opinion,  the  state  of  society,  "  the  genius 
of  the  place"  where  we  live,  books,  events,  the  pleasures 
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and  business  of  life,  the  outward  creation,  our  physical 
temperament,  and  innumerable  other  causes,  are  perpetu- 
ally pouring  in  upon  the  soul  thoughts,  views,  and  emo- 
tions ;  and  these  influences  are  so  complicated,  so  pecu- 
liarly combined  in  the  case  of  every  individual,  and  so 
modified  by  the  original  susceptibilities  and  constitution 
of  every  mind,  that  on  no  subject  is  there  greater  uncer- 
tainty than  on  the  formation  of  character.  To  deter- 
mine the  precise  operations  of  a  religious  opinion  amidst 
this  host  of  influences  surpasses  human  power.  A  great 
truth  may  be  completely  neutralized  by  the  countless  im- 
pressions and  excitements,  which  the  mind  receives  from 
other  sources  ;  and  so  a  great  error  may  be  disarmed 
of  much  of  its  power,  by  the  superior  energy  of  other 
and  better  views,  of  early  habits,  and  of  virtuous  exam- 
ples. Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  a  doctrine 
believed  without  swaying  the  will.  Its  efficacy  depends, 
not  on  the  assent  of  the  intellect,  but  on  the  place  which 
it  occupies  in  the  thoughts,  on  the  distinctness  and  vivid- 
ness with  which  it  is  conceived,  on  its  association  with 
our  common  ideas,  on  its  frequency  of  recurrence,  and 
on  its  command  of  the  attention,  without  which  it  has  no 
life.  Accordingly,  pernicious  opinions  are  not  seldom  held 
by  men  of  the  most  illustrious  virtue.  I  mean  not  then, 
in  commending  or  condemning  systems,  to  pass  sentence 
on  their  professors.  I  know  the  power  of  the  mind  to  se- 
lect from  a  multifarious  system,  for  its  habitual  use,  those 
features  or  principles  which  are  generous,  pure,  and  enno- 
bling, and  by  these,  to  sustain  its  spiritual  life  amidst  the 
nominal  profession  of  many  errors.  I  know  that  a  creed 
is  one  thing,  as  written  in  a  book,  and  another,  as  it  exists 
in  the  minds  of  its  advocates.     In  the  book,  aU  the  doc- 
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trines  appear  in  equally  strong  and  legible  lines.  In  the 
mind,  many  are  faintly  traced  and  seldom  recurred  to, 
whilst  others  are  inscribed  as  with  sunbeams,  and  are  the 
chosen,  constant  lights  of  the  soul.  Hence,  in  good  men 
of  opposing  denominations,  a  real  agreement  may  sub- 
sist as  to  their  vital  principles  of  faith  ;  and  amidst  the 
division  of  tongues,  there  may  be  unity  of  soul,  and 
the  same  internal  worship  of  God.  By  these  remarks  I 
do  not  mean  that  error  is  not  evil,  or  that  it  bears  no 
pernicious  fruit.  Its  tendencies  are  always  bad.  But  I 
mean,  that  these  tendencies  exert  themselves  amidst  so 
many  counteracting  influences  ;  and  that  injurious  opin- 
ions so  often  lie  dead,  through  the  want  of  mixture  with 
the  common  thoughts,  through  the  mind's  not  absorbing 
them,  and  changing  them  into  its  own  substance  ;  that 
the  highest  respect  may,  and  ought  to  be  cherished  for 
men,  in  whose  creed  we  find  much  to  disapprove.  In 
this  discourse  I  shall  speak  freely,  and  some  may  say  se- 
verely, of  Trinitarianism  ;  but  I  love  and  honor  not  a 
few  of  its  advocates  ;  and  in  opposing  what  I  deem  their 
error,  I  would  on  no  account  detract  from  their  worth. 
After  these  remarks  I  hope  that  the  language  of  earnest 
discussion  and  strong  conviction  will  not  be  construed 
into  the  want  of  that  charity,  which  I  acknowledge  as  the 
first  grace  of  our  religion. 

I  now  proceed  to  illustrate  and  prove  the  superiority 
of  Unitarian  Christianity,  as  a  means  of  promoting  a  deep 
and  noble  piety. 

I.  Unitarianism  is  a  system  most  favorable  to  piety,  be- 
cause it  presents  to  the  mind  One,  and  only  one,  Infinite 
Person,  to  whom  supreme  homage  is  to  be  paid.  It  does 
not  weaken  the  energy  of  religious  sentiment  by  dividing 
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it  among  various  objects.  It  collects  and  concentrates 
the  soul  on  One  Father  of  unbounded,  undivided,  unri- 
valled glory.  To  Him,  it  teaches  the  mind  to  rise 
through  all  beings.  Around  Him  it  gathers  all  the  splen- 
dors of  the  universe.  To  Him  it  teaches  us  to  ascribe 
whatever  good  we  receive  or  behold,  the  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence of  nature,  the  liberal  gifts  of  providence,  the 
capacities  of  the  soul,  the  bonds  of  society,  and  espec- 
ially the  riches  of  grace  and  redemption,  the  mission, 
iand  powers,  and  beneficent  influences  of  Jesus  Christ. 
All  happiness  it  traces  up  to  the  Father,  as  the  sole 
source  ;  and  the  mind,  which  these  views  have  penetrat- 
ed, through  this  intimate  association  of  every  thing  ex- 
citing and  exalting  in  the  universe  with  One  Infinite 
Parent,  can  and  does  offer  itself  up  to  him  with  the  in- 
tensest  and  profoundest  love,  of  which  human  nature  is 
susceptible.  The  Trinitarian  indeed  professes  to  believe 
in  one  God  and  means  to  hold  fast  to  this  truth.  But 
three  persons,  having  distinctive  qualities  and  relations, 
of  whom  one  is  sent  and  another  the  sender,  one  is  given 
and  another  the  giver,  of  whom  one  intercedes  and  an- 
other hears  the  intercession,  of  whom  one  takes  flesh,  and 
another  never  becomes  incarnate,  three  persons,  thus 
discriminated,  are  as  truly  three  objects  of  the  mind,  as 
if  they  were  acknowledged  to  be  separate  divinities;  and 
from  the  principles  of  our  nature,  they  cannot  act  on  the 
mind  as  deeply  and  powerfully  as  One  Infinite  Person,  to 
whose  sole  goodness  all  happiness  is  ascribed.  To  mul- 
tiply infinite  objects  for  the  heart,  is  to  distract  it.  To 
scatter  the  attention  among  three  equal  persons,  is  to 
impair  the  power  of  each.  The  more  strict  and  absolute 
the  unity  of  God,  the  more   easily  and  intimately  all  the 
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impressions  and  emotions  of  piety  flow  together,  and  are 
condensed  into  one  glowing  thought,  one  thrilling  love. 
No  language  can  express  the  absorbing  energy  of  the 
thought  of  one  Infinite  Father.  When  vitally  implanted 
in  the  soul,  it  grows  and  gains  strength  forever.  It  en- 
riches itself  by  every  new  view  of  God's  word  and  works  ; 
gathers  tribute  from  all  regions  and  all  ages ;  and  attracts 
into  itself  all  the  rays  of  beauty,  glory,  and  joy,  in  the 
material  and  spiritual  creation. 

My  hearers,  as  you  would  feel  the  full  influence  of 
God  upon  your  souls,  guard  sacredly,  keep  unobscured 
and  unsullied,  that  fundamental  and  glorious  truth,  that 
there  is  One,  and  only  One  Almighty  Agent  in  the  uni- 
verse. One  Infinite  Father.  Let  this  truth  dwell  in  me 
in  its  uncorrupted  simplicity,  and  I  have  the  spring  and 
nutriment  of  an  ever-growing  piety.  I  have  an  object  for 
my  mind  towards  which  all  things  bear  me.  I  know 
whither  to  go  in  all  trial,  whom  to  bless  in  all  joy,  whom 
to  adore  in  all  I  behold.  But  let  three  persons  claim  from 
me  supreme  homage,  and  claim  it  on  different  grounds, 
one  for  sending  and  another  for  coming  to  my  relief,  and 
I  am  divided,  distracted,  perplexed.  My  frail  intellect  is 
overborne.  Instead  of  One  Father,  on  whose  arm  I  can 
rest,  my  mind  is  torn  from  object  to  object,  and  I  trem- 
ble, lest,  among  so  many  claimants  of  supreme  love,  I 
should  w^ithhold  from  one  or  another  his  due. 

II.  Unitarianism  is  the  system  most  favorable  to  piety, 
because  it  holds  forth  and  preserves  inviolate  the  spiritu- 
ality of  God.  "  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  It  is  of  great 
importance,  to  the  progress  and  elevation  of  the  religious 
principle,  that  we  should  refine  more   and  more  our  con- 
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ceptions  of  God ;  that  we  should  separate  from  hira  all 
material  properties,  and  whatever  is  limited  or  imperfect 
in  our  own  nature ;  that  we  should  regard  him  as  a  pure 
intelligence,  an  unmixed  and  infinite  Mind.  When  it 
pleased  God  to  select  the  Jewish  people  and  place  them 
under  miraculous  interpositions,  one  of  the  first  precepts 
given  them  was,  that  they  should  not  represent  God  under 
any  bodily  form,  any  gi-aven  image,  or  the  likeness  of  any 
creature.  Next  came  Christianity,  which  had  this  as  one 
of  its  great  objects,  to  render  religion  still  more  spiritual, 
by  abolishing  the  ceremonial  and  outward  worship  of 
former  times,  and  by  discarding  those  grosser  modes  of 
describing  God,  through  which  the  ancient  prophets  had 
sought  to  impress  an  unrefined  people. 

Now  Unitarianism  concurs  with  this  sublime  moral  pur- 
pose of  God.  It  asserts  his  spirituality.  It  approaches 
him  under  no  bodily  form,  but  as  a  pure  spirit,  as  the  in- 
finite and  universal  Mind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
direct  influence  of  Trinitarianism  to  materialize  men's 
conceptions  of  God  ;  and,  in  truth,  this  system  is  a  re- 
lapse into  the  error  of  the  rudest  and  earliest  ages,  into  the 
worship  of  a  corporeal  God.  Its  leading  feature  is,  the 
doctrine  of  a  God  clothed  with  a  body,  and  acting  and 
speaking  through  a  material  frame,  —  of  the  Infinite  Di- 
vinity dying  on  a  cross;  a  doctrine,  which  in  earthliness 
reminds  us  of  the  mythology  of  the  rudest  pagans,  and 
which  a  pious  Jew,  in  the  twilight  of  the  Mosaic  religion, 
would  have  shrunk  from  with  horror.  It  seems  to  me  no 
small  objection  to  the  Trinity,  that  it  supposes  God  to  take 
a  body  in  the  later  and  more  improved  ages  of  the  world, 
when  it  is  plain,  that  such  a  manifestation,  if  needed  at 
all,  was  peculiarly  required  in   the  infancy  of  the  race. 
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The  effect  of  such  a  system  in  debasing  the  idea  of  God, 
in  associating  with  the  Divinity  human  passions  and  infir- 
mities, is  too  obvious  to  need  much  elucidation.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  second  person  of  tlie  Trinity  became 
incarnate,  God  may  be  said  to  be  a  material  being,  on  the 
same  general  ground,  on  which  this  is  affirmed  of  man  ; 
for  man  is  material  only  by  the  union  of  the  mind  with  the 
body ;  and  the  very  meaning  of  incarnation  is,  that  God 
took  a  body,  through  which  he  acted  and  spoke,  as  the 
human  soul  operates  through  its  corporeal  organs.  Every 
bodily  affection  may  thus  be  ascribed  to  God.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Trinitarian,  in  his  most  solemn  act  of  adoration, 
is  heard  to  pray  in  these  ap})alling  words :  ''  Good  Lord, 
deliver  us  ;  by  the  mystery  of  thy  holy  incarnation,  by  thy 
holy  nativity  and  circumcision,  by  thy  baptism,  fasting, 
and  temptation,  by  thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by  thy 
cross  and  passion,  good  Lord,  deliver  us."  Now  I  ask 
you  to  judge,  from  the  principles  of  human  nature,  whether 
to  worshippers,  who  adore  their  God  for  his  wounds  and 
tears,  his  agony,  and  blood,  and  sweat,  the  ideas  of  corpo- 
real existence  and  human  suffering  will  not  predominate 
over  the  conceptions  of  a  purely  spiritual  essence ;  whether 
the  mind,  in  clinging  to  the  man,  will  not  lose  the  God ; 
whether  a  surer  method  for  depressing  and  adulterating 
the  pure  thought  of  the  Divinity  could  have  been  devised. 
That  the  Trinitarian  is  unconscious  of  this  influence  of  his 
faith,  I  know,  nor  do  I  charge  it  on  him  as  a  crime.  Still 
it  exists  and  cannot  be  too  much  deplored. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  true  to  human  nature  and  their 
creed,  have  sought,  by  painting  and  statuary,  to  bring 
their  imagined  God  before  their  eyes ;  and  have  thus  ob- 
tained almost  as  vivid  impressions  of  him,  as  if  they  had 
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lived  witH  him  on  the  earth.  The  Protestant  condemns 
them  for  using  these  simihtudes  and  representations  in 
their  worship ;  but  if  a  Trinitarian,  he  does  80  to  his  own 
condemnation.  For  if,  as  he  beheves,  it  was  once  a  duty 
to  bow  in  adoration  before  the  Hving  body  of  his  incar- 
nate God,  what  possible  guilt  can  there  be  in  worshipping 
before  the  pictured  or  sculptured  memorial  of  the  same 
being  ?  Christ's  body  may  as  truly  be  represented  by  the 
artist,  as  any  other  human  form ;  and  its  image  may  be 
used  as  effectually  and  properly,  as  that  of  an  ancient  sage 
or  hero,  to  recall  him  with  vividness  to  the  mind.  Is  it 
said,  that  God  has  expressly  forbidden  the  use  of  images 
in  our  worship  ?  But  why  was  that  prohibition  laid  on 
the  Jews?  For  this  express  reason,  that  God  had  not 
presented  himself  to  them  in  any  form,  which  admitted 
of  representation.  Hear  the  language  of  Moses  :  "  Take 
good  heed  lest  ye  make  you  a  graven  image,  for  ye  saw 
no  manner  of  similitude  on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake 
unto  you  in  Horeb  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire."  *  If,  since 
that  period,  God  has  taken  a  body,  then  the  reason  of  the 
prohibition  has  ceased ;  and  if  he  took  a  body,  among 
other  purposes,  that  he  might  assist  the  weakness  of  the 
intellect,  which  needs  a  material  form,  then  a  statue, 
which  lends  so  great  an  aid  to  the  conception  of  an  absent 
friend,  is  not  only  justified,  but  seems  to  be  required. 

This  materializing  and  embodying  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  which  is  the  essence  of  Trinitarianism,  cannot  but 
be  adverse  to  a  growing  and  exalted  piety.  Human  and 
divine  properties,   being  confounded   in  one  being,  lose 

*Deut.  iv.   15,  16.  —  The  aiTangement  of  the  text  is  a   littlo 
changed,  to  put  the  reader  iinincdiately  in  possession  of  the  meaning 
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their  distinctness.  The  splendors  of  the  Godhead  are 
dimmed.  The  worshippers  of  an  incarnate  Deity,  through 
the  frailty  of  their  nature,  are  strongly  tempted  to  fasten 
chiefly  on  his  human  attributes ;  and  their  derotion,  in- 
stead of  rising  to  the  Infinite  God,  and  taking  the  peculiar 
character  which  Infinity  inspires,  becomes  rather  a  human 
affection,  borrowing  much  of  its  fervor  from  the  ideas  of 
suffering,  blood,  and  death.  It  is  indeed  possible,  that 
this  Godman  (to  use  the  strange  phraseology  of  Trinita- 
rians) may  excite  the  mind  more  easily,  than  a  purely 
spiritual  divinity ;  just  as  a  tragedy,  addressed  to  the  eye 
and  ear,  will  interest  the  multitude  more  than  the  contem- 
plation of  the  most  exalted  character.  But  the  emotions, 
which  are  the  most  easily  roused,  are  not  the  profoundest 
or  most  enduring.  This  human  love,  inspired  by  a  human 
God,  though  at  first  more  fervid,  cannot  grow  and  spread 
through  the  soul,  like  the  reverential  attachment,  which 
an  infinite,  spiritual  Father  awakens.  Refined  concep- 
tions of  God,  though  more  slowly  attained,  have  a  more 
quickening  and  all-pervading  energy,  and  admit  of  per- 
petual accessions  of  brightness,  life,  and  strength. 

True,  we  shall  be  told,  that  Trinitarianism  has  converted 
only  one  of  its  three  persons  into  a  human  Deity,  and  that 
the  other  two  remain  purely  spiritual  beings.  But  who 
does  not  know,  that  man  will  attach  himself  most  strongly 
to  the  God  who  has  become  a  man  ?  Is  not  this  even  a 
duty,  if  the  Divinity  has  taken  a  body  to  place  -himself 
within  the  reach  of  human  comprehension  and  sympathy  ? 
That  the  Trinitarian's  views  of  the  Divinity  will  be  col- 
ored more  by  his  visible,  tangible,  corporeal  God,  than  by 
those  persons  of  the  Trinity,  who  remain  comparatively 
hidden  in  their  invisible  and  spiritual  essence,  is  so  accord- 
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ant   with   the    principles  of    our  nature,  as  to   need  no 
labored  proof. 

My  friends,  hold  fast  the  doctrine  of  a  purely  spiritual 
divinity.  It  is  one  of  the  great  supports  and  instruments 
of  a  vital  piety.  It  brings  God  near,  as  no  other  doctrine 
can.  One  of  the  leading  purposes  of  Christianity,  is  to 
give  us  an  ever-growing  sense  of  God's  immediate  pres- 
ence, a  consciousness  of  him  in  our  souls.  Now,  just  as 
far  as  corporeal  or  limited  attributes  enter  into  our  con- 
ception of  him,  we  remove  him  from  us.  He  becomes  an 
outward,  distant  being,  instead  of  being  viewed  and  felt  as 
dwelling  in  the  soul  itself.  It  is  an  unspeakable  benefit 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  purely  spiritual  God,  that  he  can  be 
regarded  as  inhabiting,  filling  our  spiritual  nature  ;  and 
through  this  union  with  our  minds,  he  can  and  does 
become  the  object  of  an  intimacy  and  friendship,  such  as 
no  embodied  being  can  call  forth. 

III.  Unitarianism  is  the  system  most  favorable  to  piety, 
because  it  presents  a  distinct  and  intelligible  object  of 
worship,  a  being,  whose  nature,  whilst  inexpressibly  sub- 
lime, is  yet  simple  and  suited  to  human  apprehension. 
An  infinite  Father  is  the  most  exalted  of  all  conceptions, 
dnd  yet  the  least  perplexing.  It  involves  no  incongruous 
ideas.  It  is  illustrated  by  analogies  from  our  own  nature. 
It  coincides  with  that  fundamental  law  of  the  intellect, 
through  which  we  demand  a  cause  proportioned  to  effects. 
It  is  also  as  interesting  as  it  is  rational  ;  so  that  it  is  pecu- 
liarly congenial  with  the  improved  mind.  The  sublime 
simplicity  of  God,  as  he  is  taught  in  Unitarianism,  by  re- 
lieving the  understanding  from  perplexity,  and  by  placing 
him  within  the  reach  of  thought  and  affection,  gives  him 
peculiar   power   over  the    soul.      Trinitarianism,  on  tlie 
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other  hand,  is  a  riddle.  Men  call  it  a  mystery  ;  but  it  is 
mysterious,  not  like  the  great  truths  of  religion,  by  its 
vastness  and  grandeur,  but  by  the  irreconcilable  ideas 
which  it  involves.  One  God,  consisting  of  three  persons 
or  agents,  is  so  strange  a  being,  so  unlike  our  own  minds, 
and  all  others  with  which  we  hold  intercourse,  is  so  misty, 
so  incongruous,  so  contradictory,  that  he  cannot  be  ap- 
prehended with  that  distinctness  and  that  feeling  of  reali- 
ty, which  belong  to  the  opposite  system.  Such  a  hetero- 
geneous being,  who  is  at  the  same  moment  one  and  many  ; 
who  includes  in  his  own  nature  the  relations  of  Father 
and  Son,  or,  in  other  words,  is  Father  and  Son  to  himself; 
who,  in  one  of  his  persons,  is  at  the  same  moment  the 
supreme  God  and  a  mortal  man,  omniscient  and  ignorant, 
almighty  and  impotent  ;  such  a  being  is  certainly  the 
most  puzzling  and  distracting  object  ever  presented  to 
human  thought.  Trinitarianism,  instead  of  teaching  an 
intelligible  God,  offers  to  the  mind  a  strange  compound  of 
hostile  attributes,  bearing  plain  marks  of  those  ages  of 
darkness,  when  Christianity  shed  but  a  faint  ray,  and  the 
diseased  fancy  teemed  with  prodigies  and  unnatural  crea- 
tions. In  contemplating  a  being,  who  presents  such  dif- 
ferent and  inconsistent  aspects,  the  mind  finds  nothing  to 
rest  upon  ;  and  instead  of  receiving  distinct  and  harmo- 
nious impressions,  is  disturbed  by  shifting,  unsettled  im- 
ages. To  commune  with  such  a  being  must  be  as  hard,  as  to 
converse  with  a  man  of  three  different  countenances,  speak- 
ing with  three  different  tongues.  The  believer  in  this  sys- 
tem must  forget  it,  when  he  prays,  or  he  could  find  no  repose 
in  devotion.  Who  can  compare  it  in  distinctness,  reality, 
and  p(!  wer,  with  the  simple  doctrine  of  One  Infinite  Father? 
IV.  Unitarianism  promotes  a  fervent  and  enlightened 
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piety,  by  asserting  the  absolute  and  unbounded  perfection 
of  God's  character.  This  is  the  highest  service  which  can 
be  rendered  to  mankind.  Just  and  generous  conce[)tions 
of  the  Divinity  are  the  soul's  true  wealtli.  To  spread 
these,  is  to  contribute  more  effectually,  than  by  any  other 
agency,  to  the  progress  and  happiness  of  the  intelligent 
creation.  To  obscure  God's  glory  is  to  do  greater  wrong, 
than  to  blot  out  the  sun.  The  character  and  influence  of 
a  reli«;ion  must  answer  to  the  views  which  it  «;ives  of  the 
Divinity  ;  and  there  is  a  plain  tendency  in  that  system, 
which  manifests  the  divine  perfections  most  resplendently, 
to  awaken  the  sublimest  and  most  blessed  piety. 

Now  Trinitarianism  has  a  fatal  tendency  to  degrade  the 
character  of  the  Supreme  Being,  though  its  advocates,  I 
am  sure,  intend  no  such  wrong.  By  multiplying  divine 
persons,  it  takes  from  each  the  glory  of  independent,  all- 
sufficient,  absolute  perfection.  This  may  be  shown  in 
various  particulars.  And  in  the  first  place,  the  very  idea, 
that  three  persons  in  the  divinity  are  in  any  degree  impor- 
tant, implies  and  involves  the  imperfection  of  each  ;  for  it 
is  plain,  that  if  one  divine  person  possesses  all  possible 
power,  wisdom,  love,  and  happiness,  nothing  will  be  gained 
to  himself  or  to  the  creation  by  joining  him  with  two,  or 
two  hundred  other  peivons.  To  say  that  he  needs  others 
for  any  purpose  or  in  any  degree,  is  to  strip  him  of  inde- 
pendent and  all-sufficient  majesty.  If  our  Father  in  Heav- 
en, the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  not 
of  himself  sufficient  to  all  the  wants  of  his  cnjation  ;  if,  by 
his  union  with  other  persons,  he  can  accomplish  any  good 
to  which  he  is  not  of  himself  equal ;  or  if  he  thus  acquires 
a  claim  to  the  least  degree  of  trust  or  ho[)e,  to  which  hi 
is  not  of  himself  entitled    by  his  own  independent  attri- 
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butes  ;  then  it  is  plain,  he  is  not  a  being  of  infinite  and 
absolute  perfection.  Now  Trinitarianism  .teaches,  that 
the  highest  good  accrues  to  the  human  race  from  the  ex- 
istence of  three  divine  persons,  sustaining  different  offices 
and  relations  to  the  world ;  and  it  regards  the  Unitarian 
as  subverting  the  foundation  of  human  hope,  by  asserting 
that  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  is  alone  and 
singly  God.     Thus  it  derogates  from  his  infinite  glory. 

In  the  next  place,  Trinitarianism  degrades  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Supreme  Being,  by  laying  its  disciples  under 
the  necessity  of  making  such  a  distribution  of  offices  and 
relations  among  the  three  persons,  as  will  serve  to  desig- 
nate and  distinguish  them  ;  for  in  this  way  it  interferes 
with  the  sublime  conceptions  of  One  Infinite  Person,  in 
whom  all  glories  are  concentred.  If  we  are  required  to 
worship  three  persons,  we  must  view  them  in  different 
lights,  or  they  will  be  mere  repetitions  of  each  other,  mere 
names  and  sounds,  presenting  no  objects,  conveying  no 
meaning  to  the  mind.  Some  appropriate  character,  some 
peculiar  acts,  feelings,  and  relations  must  be  ascribed  to 
each.  In  other  words,  the  glory  of  all  must  be  shorn,  that 
some  special  distinguishing  lustre  may  be  tiirown  on  each. 
Accordingly,  creation  is  associated  peculiarly  with  the 
conception  of  the  Father  ;  satisfaction  for  human  guilt 
with  that  of  the  Son  ;  whilst  sanctification,  the  noblest 
work  of  all,  is  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  his  more  par- 
ticular work.  By  a  still  more  fatal  distribution,  the  work 
of  justice,  the  office  of  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  Divin- 
ity, falls  peculiarly  to  the  Father,  whilst  the  loveliness  of 
interposing  mercy  clothes  peculiarly  the  person  of  the  Son. 
By  this  unhappy  influence  of  Trinitarianism,  from  which 
common  minds  at  least  cannot  escape,  the  splendors  of  the 
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Godhead,  being  scattered  among  three  objects,  instead  of 
being  united  in  One  Infinite  Father,  are  dimmed ;  and 
he,  whose  mind  is  thoroughly  and  practically  possessed  by 
this  system,  can  hardly  conceive  the  effulgence  of  glory 
in  which  the  one  God  offers  himself  to  a  pious  believer  in 
his  strict  unity. 

But  the  worst  has  not  been  told.  I  observe,  then,  in 
the  third  place,  tliat  if  Three  Divine  Persons  are  believed 
in,  such  an  administration  or  government  of  the  world 
must  be  ascribed  to  them,  as  will  furnish  them  with  a 
sphere  of  operation.  No  man  will  admit  three  persons 
into  his  creed,  without  finding  a  use  for  them.  Now  it  is 
an  obvious  remark,  that  a  system  of  the  universe,  which 
involves  and  demands  more  than  one  Infinite  Agent,  must 
be  wild,  extravagant,  and  unworthy  the  perfect  God ;  be- 
cause there  is  no  possible  or  conceivable  good,  to  which 
such  an  agent  is  not  adequate.  Accordingly  we  find 
Trinitarianism  connecting  itself  with  a  scheme  of  admin- 
istration, exceedingly  derogatory  to  the  divine  character. 
It  teaches,  that  the  Infinite  Father  saw  fit  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  our  first  parents  the  character  and  condition  of 
their  whole  progeny ;  and  that,  through  one  act  of  dis- 
obedience, the  whole  race  bring  with  them  into  being  a 
corrupt  nature,  or  are  born  depraved.  It  teaches,  that 
the  offences  of  a  short  life,  though  begun  and  spent  under 
this  disastrous  influence,  merit  endless  punishment,  and 
that  God's  law  threatens  this  infinite  penalty ;  and  that 
man  is  thus  burdened  with  a  guilt,  which  no  sufJerings  of 
the  created  universe  can  expiate,  which  nothing  but  the 
sufferings  of  an  Infinite  Being  can  purge  away.  In  this 
condition  of  human  nature,  Trinitarianism  finds  a  sphere 
of  action  for  its  different  persons.     I  am  aware  that  some 
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Trinitarians,  on  hearing  this  statement  of  their  system, 
may  reproach  me  with  ascribing  to  them  the  errors  of 
Calvinism,  a  system  which  they  abhor  as  much  as  our- 
selves. But  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism  enter 
into  this  exposition.  I  have  given  what  I  understand  to 
be  the  leading  features  of  Trinitarianism  all  the  world 
over ;  and  the  benevolent  professors  of  that  faith,  who 
recoil  from  this  statement,  must  blame  not  the  preacher, 
but  the  creeds  and  establishments  by  which  these  doctrines 
are  diffused.  For  ourselves,  we  look  with  horror  and  grief 
on  the  views  of  God's  government,  which  are  naturally 
and  intimately  united  with  Trinitarianism.  They  take 
from  us  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  substitute  a  stern  and 
unjust  lord.  Our  filial  love  and  reverence  rise  up  against 
them.  We  say  to  the  Trinitarian,  touch  any  thing  but  the 
perfections  of  God.  Cast  no  stain  on  that  spotless  purity 
and  loveliness.  We  can  endure  any  errors  but  those, 
which  subvert  or  unsettle  the  conviction  of  God's  paternal 
goodness.  Urge  not  upon  us  a  system,  which  makes  exist- 
ence a  curse,  and  wraps  the  universe  in  gloom.  LeaA  e  us 
the  cheerful  light,  the  free  and  healthful  atmosphere,  of  a 
liberal  and  rational  faith ;  the  ennobling  and  consoling 
influences  of  the  doctrine,  which  nature  and  revelation  in 
blessed  concord  teach  us,  of  One  Father  of  unbounded 
and  inexhaustible  love. 

V.  Unitarianism  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  piety,  because 
it  accords  with  nature,  with  the  world  around  and  the 
world  within  us ;  and  through  this  accordance  it  gives  aid 
to  nature,  and  receives  aid  from  it,  in  impressing  the  mind 
with  God.  We  live  in  the  midst  of  a  glorious  universe, 
which  was  meant  to  be  a  witness  and  a  preacher  of  the 
Divinity;  and  a  revelation  from  God  may  be  expected  to 
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be  in  harmony  with  this  system,  and  to  carry  on  a  com- 
mon ministry  with  it  in  lifting  the  soul  to  God.  Now 
Unitarianism  is  in  accordance  with  nature.  It  teaches 
One  Father,  and  so  does  creation,  the  more  it  is  explored. 
Philosophy,  in  proportion  as  it  extends  its  views  of  the 
universe,  sees  in  it,  more  and  more,  a  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful unity,  and  multiplies  proofs,  that  all  things  have  sprung 
from  one  intelligence,  one  power,  one  love.  The  whole 
outward  creation  proclaims  to  the  Unitarian  the  truth  in 
which  he  delights.  So  does  his  own  soul.  But  neither 
nature  nor  the  soul  bears  one  trace  of  Three  Divine  Per- 
sons. Nature  is  no  Trinitarian.  It  gives  not  a  hint,  net 
a  glimpse,  of  a  tri-personal  author.  Trinitarianism  is  a 
confined  system,  shut  up  in  a  few  texts,  a  few  written  lines, 
where  many  of  the  wisest  minds  have  failed  to  discover  it. 
It  is  not  inscribed  on  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  not  borne 
on  every  wind,  not  resounding  and  reechoing  through  the 
universe.  The  sun  and  stars  say  nothing  of  a  God  of 
three  persons.  They  all  speak  of  the  One  Father  whom 
we  adore.  To  our  ears,  one  and  the  same  voice  comes 
from  God's  word  and  works,  a  full  and  swelling  strain, 
growing  clearer,  louder,  more  thrilling  as  we  listen,  and 
with  one  blessed  influence  lifting  up  our  souls  to  the  Al- 
mighty Father. 

This  accordance  betw^een  nature  and  revelation  in- 
creases the  power  of  both  over  the  mind.  Concurring  as 
they  do  in  one  impression  they  make  that  impression 
dee[)er.  To  men  of  reflection,  the  conviction  of  the  reality 
of  religion  is  exceedingly  heightened,  by  a  perception  of 
harmony  in  the  views  of  it  which  they  derive  from  various 
sources.  Revelation  is  never  received  with  so  intimate  a 
persuasion  of  its  truth,  as  when  it  is  seen  to  conspire  U) 
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the  same  ends  and  impressions,  for  which  all  other  things 
are  made.  It  is  no  small  objection  to  Trinitarianism,  that 
it  is  an  insulated  doctrine,  that  it  reveals  a  God  whom  we 
meet  nowhere  in  the  universe.  Three  Divine  Persons,  I 
repeat  it,  are  found  only  in  a  few  texts,  and  those  so  dark, 
that  the  gifted  minds  of  Milton,  Newton,  and  Locke  could 
not  find  them  there.  Nature  gives  them  not  a  whisper  of 
evidence.  And  can  they  be  as  real  and  powerful  to  the 
mind,  as  that  One  Father,  whom  the  general  strain  and 
common  voice  of  Scripture,  and  the  universal  voice  of 
nature  call  us  to  adore  ? 

VI.  Unitarianism  favors  piety  by  opening  the  mind  to 
new  and  ever-enlarging  views  of  God.  Teaching,  as  it 
does,  the  same  God  with  nature,  it  leads  us  to  seek  him  in 
nature.  It  does  not  shut  us  up  in  the  written  word, 
precious  as  that  manifestation  of  the  Divinity  is.  It  con- 
siders revelation,  not  as  independent  on  his  other  means 
of  instruction  ;  not  as  a  separate  agent ;  but  as  a  part  of 
the  great  system  of  God  for  enlightening  and  elevating  the 
human  soul ;  as  intimately  joined  with  creation  and  provi- 
dence, and  intended  to  concur  with  them  ;  and  as  given  to 
assist  us  in  reading  the  volume  of  the  universe.  Thus 
Unitarianism,  where  its  genuine  influence  is  experienced, 
tends  to  enrich  and  fertilize  the  mind ;  opens  it  to  new 
lights,  wherever  they  spring  up  ;  and  by  combining,  makes 
more  efficient,  the  means  of  religious  knowledge.  Trini- 
tarianism, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  system  which  tends  to 
confine  the  mind  ;  to  shut  it  up  in  what  is  written  ;  to  di- 
minish its  interest  in  the  universe  ;  and  to  disincline  it  to 
briy-lit  and  enlaro;ed  views  of  God's  works.  This  effect 
will  be  ex{)lained,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  consider,  that 
the  peculiarities  of  Trinitarianism   differ  so   much  from 
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the  teachings  of  the  universe,  that  he,  who  attaches  him- 
self to  the  one,  will  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  interest  in 
the  other.  The  ideas  of«  Three  Divine  Persons,  of  God 
clothing  himself  in  flesh,  of  the  infinite  Creator  saving  the 
guilty  by  transferring  their  punishment  to  an  innocent 
being,  these  ideas  cannot  easily  be  made  to  coalesce  in 
the  mind  with  that,  which  nature  givesj  of  One  Almighty 
Father  and  Unbounded  Spirit,  whom  no  worlds  can  con- 
tain, and  whose  vicegerent  in  the  human  breast  pronoun- 
ces it  a  crime,  to  lay  the  penalties  of  vice  on  the  pure  and 
unoffending. 

But  Trinitarianism  has  a  still  more  positive  influence 
in  shutting  the  mind  against  improving  views  from  the 
universe.  It  tends  to  throw  gloom  over  God's  works. 
Imagining  that  Christ  is  to  be  exalted,  by  giving  him  an 
exclusive  agency  in  enlightening  and  recovering  mankind, 
it  is  tempted  to  disparage  otfaer  lights  and  influences ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  magnifying  his  salvation,  it  inclines  to 
exaggerate  the  darkness  and  desperateness  of  man's  pres- 
ent condition.  The  mind,  thus  impressed,  naturally  leans 
to  those  views  of'  nature  and  of  society,  which  will 
strengthen  the  ideas  of  desolation  and  guilt.  It  is  tempted 
to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  life,  and  to  see  in  them  only 
the  marks  of  divine  displeasure  and  punishing  justice  ;  and 
overlooks  their  obvious  fitness  and  design  to  awaken  our 
powers,  exercise  our  virtues,  and  strengthen  our  social 
ties.  In  like  manner  it  exaggerates  the  sins  of  men,  that 
the  need  of  an  Infinite  atonement  may  be  maintained. 
Some  of  the  most  affecting;  tokens  of  God's  love  within 
and  around  us  are  obscured  by  this  gloomy  theology.  The 
glorious  faculties  of  the  soul,  its  high  asj)irations,  its  sen- 
sibility to  the  great  and  good  in  character,  its  sympathy 
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with  disinterested  and  suffering  virtue,  its  benevolent  and 
religious  instincts,  its  thirst  for  happiness  not  found  on 
earth,  these  are  overlooked  or  thrown  into  the  shade,  that 
they  may  not  disturb  the  persuasion  of  man's  natural  cor- 
ruption. Ingenuity  is  employed  to  disparage  what  is  in- 
teresting in  the  human  character.  Whilst  the  bursts  of 
passion  in  the  new-born  child  are  gravely  urged,  as  indi- 
cations of  a  native  rooted  corruption  ;  its  bursts  of  affec- 
tion, its  sweet  smile,  its  innocent  and  irrepressible  joy,  its 
loveliness  and  beauty,  are  not  listened  to,  though  they 
plead  more  eloquently  its  alliance  with  higher  natures. 
The  sacred  and  tender  affections  of  home  ;  the  unwearied 
watchnigs  and  cheerful  sacrifices  of  parents ;  the  reveren- 
tial, grateful  assiduity  of  children,  smoothing  an  aged 
father's  or  mother's  descent  to  the  grave  ;  woman's  love, 
stronger  than  death  ;  the  friendship  of  brothers  and  sis- 
ters ;  the  anxious  affection,  v^iich  tends  around  the  bed  of 
sickness  ;  the  subdued  voice,  which  breathes  comfort  into 
the  mourner's  heart  ;  all  the  endearing  offices,  which 
shed  a  serene  W^A^t  throu":h  our  dwellino;s  ;  these  are  ex- 
plained  away  by  the  thorough  advocates  of  this  system,  so 
as  to  include  no  real  virtue,  so  as  to  consist  with  a  natu- 
ral aversion  to  goodness.  Even  the  higher  efforts  of  dis- 
interested benevolence,  and  the  most  unaffected  expres- 
sions of  piety,  if  not  connected  with  what  is  called  "  the 
true  faith,"  are,  by  the  most  rigid  disciples  of  the  doctrine 
which  I  oppose,  resolved  into  the  passion  for  distinction, 
or  some  other  working  of  "  unsanctified  nature."  Thus 
Trinitarianism  and  its  kindred  doctrines  have  a  tendency 
to  veil  God's  goodness,  to  sully  his  fairest  works,  to  dim 
the  lustre  of  those  innocent  and  pure  affections,  which  a 
divine  breath  kindles  in  the  soul,  to  blight  the  beauty  and 
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freshness  of  creation,  and  in  this  way  to  consume  the  very 
nutriment  of  piety.  We  know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that 
in  mukitudes  this  tendency  is  counteracted  by  a  cheerful 
temperament,  a  benevolent  nature,  and  a  strength  of  grat- 
itude, which  bursts  the  shackles  of  a  melancholy  system. 
But  from  the  nature  of  the  doctrine,  the  tendency  exists 
and  is  strong  ;  and  an  impartial  observer  will  often  dis- 
cern it  resulting  in  gloomy,  depressing  views  of  life  and 
the  universe. 

Trinitarianism,  by  thus  tending  to  exclude  bright  and 
enlarging  views  of  the  creation,  seems  to  me  not  only  to 
chill  the  heart,  but  to  injure  the  understanding  as  far  as 
moral  and  religious  truth  is  concerned.  It  does  not 
send  the  mind  far  and  wide  for  new  and  elevating  ob- 
lects  ;  and  we  have  here  one  explanation  of  the  barren- 
ness and  feebleness,  by  which  theological  writings  are  so 
generally  marked.  It  is  not  wonderful,  that  the  prevalent 
theology  should  want  vitality  and  enlargement  of  thought, 
for  it  does  not  accord  with  the  perfections  of  God  and 
the  spirit  of  the  universe.  It  has  not  its  root  in  eternal 
truth  ;  but  is  a  narrow,  technical,  artificial  system,  the 
fabrication  of  unrefined  ages,  and  consequently  incapa- 
ble of  being  blended  with  the  new  lights  which  are 
spreading  over  the  most  interesting  subjects,  and  of  being 
incorporated  with  the  results  and  anticipations  of  origi- 
nal and  progressive  minds.  It  stands  apart  in  the  mind, 
instead  of  seizing  upon  new  truths,  and  converting  them 
into  its  own  nutriment.  With  few  exceptions,  the  Trini- 
tarian theology  of  the  present  day  is  greatly  deficient  in 
freshness  of  thought,  and  in  power  to  awaken  the  interest 
and  to  meet  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  wants  of  think- 
ing men.     I  see  indeed  superior  minds  and  great  minds 
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among  the  adherents  of  the  prevalent  system  ;  but  they 
seem  to  me  to  move  in  chains,  and  to  fuliil  poorly  their 
high  function  of  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. In  theological  discussion,  they  remind  me  more 
of  Sampson  grinding  in  the  narrow  mill  of  the  Philis- 
tines, than  of  that  undaunted  champion  achieving  victo- 
ries for  God's  people,  and  enlarging  the  bounds  of  their 
inheritance.  Now  a  system,  which  has  a  tendency  to  con- 
fine the  mind,  and  to  impair  its  sensibility  to  the  mani- 
festations of  God,  in  the  universe,  is  so  far  unfriendly  to 
piety,  to  a  bright,  joyous,  hopeful,  ever-growing  love  of 
the  Creator.  It  tends  to  generate  and  nourish  a  relinfion 
of  a  melancholy  tone,  such,  I  apprehend,  as  now  pre- 
dominates in  the  Christian  world. 

VII.  Unitarianism  promotes  piety  by  the  high  place, 
which  it  assigns  to  piety  in  the  character  and  work  of 
Jesus  Christ.  What  is  it  which  the  Unitarian  regards  as 
the  chief  glory  of  the  character  of  Christ  ?  I  answer, 
his  filial  devotion,  the  entireness  with  which  he  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  will  and  benevolent  purposes  of  God. 
The  piety  of  Jesus,  which,  on  the  supposition  of  his  Su- 
preme Divinity,  is  a  subordinate  and  incongruous,  is,  to 
us,  his  prominent  and  crowning,  attribute.  We  place 
his  "  oneness  with  God,"  not  in  an  unintelligible  unity  of 
essence,  but  in  unity  of  mind  and  heart,  in  the  strength 
of  his  love,  through  which  he  renounced  every  separate 
interest,  and  identified  himself  with  his  Father's  designs. 
In  other  words,  filial  piety,  the  consecration  of  his  whole 
being  to  the  benevolent  will  of  his  Father,  this  is  the  mild 
glory  in  which  he  always  offers  himself  to  our  minds  ; 
and,  of  consequence,  all  our  sympathies  with  him,  all  our 
love  and  veneration  towards  him,  are  so  many  forms  of 
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delight  in  a  pious  character,  and  our  whole  knowledge  of 
him  incites  us  to  a  like  surrender  of"  our  whole  nature  and 
existence  to  God. 

In  the  next  place,  Unitarianism  teaches,  that  the  high- 
est work  or  office  of  Christ  is  to  call  forth  and  strengthen 
piety  in  the  human  breast,  and  thus  it  sets  before  us  this 
character  as  the  chief  acquisition  and  end  of  our  being. 
To  us,  the  great  glory  of  Christ's  mission  consists  in  the 
power,  with  which  he  "  reveals  the  Father,"  and  establishes 
the  "  kingdom  or  reign  of  God  within"  the  soul.  By  the 
crown,  which  he  wears,  we  understand  the  eminence 
which  he  enjoys  in  the  most  beneficent  work  in  the  uni- 
verse, that  of  bringing  back  the  lost  mind  to  the  knowl- 
edge, love,  and  likeness  of  its  Creator.  With  these  views 
of  Christ's  office,  nothing  can  seem  to  us  so  important  as 
an  enlightened  and  prolbund  piety,  and  we  are  quickened 
to  seek  it,  as  the  perfection  and  happiness,  to  which  nature 
and  redemption  jointly  summon  us. 

Now  we  maintain,  that  Trinitarianism  obscures  and 
weakens  these  views  of  Christ's  character  and  work ;  and 
this  it  does,  by  insisting  perpetually  on  others  of  an  in- 
congruous, discordant  nature.  4t  diminishes  the  power  of 
his  piety.  Making  him,  as  it  does,  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  placing  him  as  an  equal  on  his  Father's  throne,  it 
turns  the  mind  from  him  as  the  meekest  worshipper  of 
God  ;  throws  into  the  shade,  as  of  very  inferior  worth,  his 
self-denying  obedience ;  and  gives  us  other  grounds  for 
revering  him,  than  his  entire  homage,  his  fervent  love,  his 
cheerful  self-sacrilice  to  the  Universal  Parent.  There  is 
a  plain  incongruity  in  tlie  belief  of  his  Supreme  Godhead 
with  the  ideas  of  filial  piety  and  exemplary  devotion. 
The  mind,  which  has  been  taught  to  regard  him  as  of 
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equal  majesty  and  authority  with  the  Father,  cannot  easily 
feci  the  power  of  his  character  as  the  affectionate  Son, 
whose  meat  it  was  to  do  his  Father's  vvilL  The  mind, 
accustomed  to  make  him  the  Ultimate  Object  of  worship, 
cannot  easily  recognize  in  him  the  pattern  of  that  worship, 
the  guide  to  the  Most  High.  The  characters  are  incon- 
gruous, and  their  union  perplexing,  so  that  neither  exerts 
its  full  energy  on  the  mind. 

Trinitarianism  also  exhibits  the  work,  as  well  as  char- 
acter of  Christ,  in  lights  less  favorable  to  piety.  It  does 
not  make  the  promotion  of  piety  his  chief  end.  It  teaches, 
that  the  highest  purpose  of  his  mission  was  to  reconcile 
God  to  man,  not  man  to  God.  It  teaches,  that  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  to  human  happiness  lies  in  the  claims 
and  threatenings  of  divine  justice.  Hence  it  leads  men 
to  prize  Christ  more,  for  answering  these  claims  and  avert- 
ing these  threatenings,  than  for  awakening  in  the  human 
soul  sentiments  of  love  towards  its  Father  in  heaven. 
Accordingly,  multitudes  seem  to  prize  pardon  more  than 
piety,  and  think  it  a  greater  boon  to  escape,  through 
Christ's  sufferings,  the  fire  of  hell,  than  to  receive,  through 
his  influence,  the  spirit  o^  lieaven,  the  spirit  of  devotioa. 
Is  such  a  system  propitious  to  a  generous  and  ever-grow- 
ing piety  ? 

If  I  may  be  allowed  a  short  digression,  I  would  con- 
clude this  head  with  the  general  observation,  that  we  deem 
our  views  of  Jesus  Christ  more  interesting  than  those  of 
Trinitarianism.  We  feel  that  we  should  lose  much,  by 
exchanging  the  distinct  character  and  mild  radiance,  with 
which  he  offers  himself  to  our  minds,  for  the  confused  and 
irreconcilable  glories  with  which  that  system  labors  to  in- 
vest him.     According  to  Unitarianism,  he  is  a  being  who 
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may  be  understood,  for  he  is  one  mind,  one  conscious  na- 
ture. According  to  the  opposite  faith,  he  is  an  inconceiv- 
able compound  of  two  most  dissimilar  minds,  joining  in 
one  person  a  finite  and  infinite  nature,  a  soul  weak  and 
ignorant,  and  a  soul  almighty  and  omniscient.  And  is  such 
a  being  a  proper  object  for  human  thought  and  affection  ? 
I  add,  as  another  important  consideration,  that  to  us  Jesus, 
instead  of  being  the  second  of  three  obscure  unintelligible 
persons,  is  first  and  preeminent  in  the  sphere  in  which  he 
acts,  and  is  thus  the  object  of  a  distinct  attachment,  which 
he  shares  with  no  equals  or  rivals.  To  us,  he  is  first  of 
the  sons  of  God,  the  Son  by  peculiar  nearness  and  like- 
ness to  the  Father.  He  is  first  of  all  the  ministers  of 
God's  mercy  and  beneficence,  and  through  him  the  largest 
stream  of  bounty  flows  to  the  creation.  He  is  first  in 
God's  favor  and  love,  the  most  accepted  of  w^orshippers, 
the  most  prevalent  of  intercessors.  In  this  mighty  uni- 
verse, framed  to  be  a  mirror  of  its  author,  we  turn  to  Jesus 
as  the  brightest  image  of  God,  and  gratefully  yield  him  a 
place  in  our  souls,  second  only  to  the  Infinite  Father,  to 
whom  he  himself  directs  our  supreme  affection. 

VIII.  I  now  proceed  to  a  great  topic.  Unitarianism 
promotes  piety,  by  meeting  the  wants  of  man  as  a  sinner. 
The  wants  of  the  sinner  may  be  expressed  almost  in  one 
word.  He  wants  assurances  of  mercy  in  his  Creator. 
He  wants  pledges,  that  God  is  love  in  its  purest  form,  that 
is,  that  He  has  a  goodness  so  disinterested,  free,  full, 
strong,  and  immutable,  that  the  ingratitude  and  disobedi- 
ence of  his  creatures  cannot  overcome  it.  This  uncon- 
querable love,  which  in  Scripture  is  denominated  grace, 
and  which  waits  not  for  merit  to  call  it  forth,  but  flo^vs 
out  to  the  most  guilty,  is  the  sinner's  only  hope,  and  it  is 
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fitted  to  call  forth  the  most  devoted  gratitude.  Now  this 
grace  or  mercy  of  God,  which  seeks  the  lost,  and  receives 
and  blesses  the  returning  child,  is  proclaimed  by  that  faith, 
which  we  advocate,  with  a  clearness  and  energy,  which 
cannot  be  surpassed.  Unitarianism  will  not  listen  for  a 
moment  to  the  common  errors,  by  which  this  bright  attri- 
bute is  obscured.  It  will  not  hear  of  a  vindictive  wrath 
in  God,  which  must  be  quenched  by  blood ;  or  of  a  jus- 
tice, which  binds  his  mercy  with  an  iron  chain,  until  its 
demands  are  satisfied  to  the  full.  It  will  not  hear  that 
God  needs  any  foreign  influence  to  awaken  his  mercy ; 
but  teaches,  that  the  yearnings  of  the  tenderest  human 
parent  towards  a  lost  child  are  but  a  faint  image  of  God's 
deep  and  overflowing  compassion  towards  erring  man. 
This  essential  and  unchangeable  propensity  of  the  divine 
mind  to  forgiveness,  the  Unitarian  beholds  shining  forth 
through  the  whole  word  of  God,  and  especially  in  the  mis- 
sion and  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  lived  and  died 
to  make  manifest  the  inexhaustible  plenitude  of  divine 
grace ;  and,  aided  by  revelation,  he  sees  this  attribute  of 
God  ever3'where,  both  around  him  and  within  him.  He 
sees  it  in  the  sun  which  shines,  and  the  rain  which  de- 
scends, on  the  evil  and  unthankful ;  in  the  peace,  which 
returns  to  the  mind  in  proportion  to  its  return  to  God  and 
duty ;  in  the  sentiment  of  compassion,  which  springs  up 
spontaneously  in  the  human  breast  towards  the  fallen  and 
lost ;  and  in  the  moral  instinct,  which  teaches  us  to  cherish 
this  compassion  as  a  sacred  principle,  as  an  emanation 
of  God's  infinite  love.  In  truth,  Unitarianism  asserts  so 
strongly  the  mercy  of  God,  that  the  reproach  thrown  upon 
it  is,  that  it  takes  from  the  sinner  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment J   a   reproach  wholly  without  foundation  j  for  our 
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system  teaclies  that  God's  mercy  is  not  an  instinctive  ten- 
derness, which  cannot  inflict  pain  ;  but  an  all-wise  love, 
which  desires  the  true  and  lasting  good  of  its  object,  and 
consequently  desires  first  for  the  sinner  that  restoration  to 
purity,  without  which,  shame,  and  suffering,  and  exile 
from  God  and  heaven  are  of  necessity  and  unalterably  his 
doom.  Thus  Unitarianism  holds  forth  God's  grace  and 
forgiving  goodness  most  resplendently ;  and  by  this  man- 
ifestation of  him,  it  tends  to  awaken  a  tender  and  confid- 
ing piety  ;  an  ingenuous  love,  which  mourns  that  it  has 
offended ;  an  ingenuous  aversion  to  sin,  not  because  sin 
bnngs  punishment,  but  because  it  separates  the  mind  from 
this  merciful  Father. 

Now  we  object  to  Trinitarianism,  that  it  obscures  the 
mercy  of  God.  It  does  so  in  various  ways.  We  have 
already  seen,  that  it  gives  such  views  of  God's  govern- 
ment, that  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  this  attribute  as  en- 
tering into  his  character.  Mercy  to  the  sinner  is  the 
principle  of  love  or  benevolence  in  its  highest  form  ;  and 
surely  this  cannot  be  expected  from  a  being  who  brings 
us  into  existence  burdened  with  hereditary  guilt,  and  who 
threatens  with  endless  punishment  and  wo  the  heirs  of  so 
frail  and  feeble  a  nature.  With  such  a  Creator,  the  idea  of 
mercy  cannot  coalesce  ;  and  1  will  say  more,  that  under  such 
a  government,  man  would  need  no  mercy  ;  for  he  would 
owe  no  allegiance  to  such  a  Maker,  and  could  not  of 
course  contract  the  guilt  of  violating  it ;  and  without  guilt, 
no  grace  or  pardon  would  be  wanted.  The  severity  of 
this  system  would  place  him  on  the  ground  of  an  injured 
being.     The  wrong  would  lie  on  the  side  of  the  Creator. 

In  the  next  place,  Trinitarianism  obscures  God's  mercy, 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  supposes  pardon  to  be  commu- 
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nicated.  It  teaches  that  God  remits  the  punishment  of 
the  offender,  in  consequence  of  receiving  an  equivalent 
from  an  innocent  person  ;  that  the  sufferings  of  the  sinner 
are  removed  by  a  full  satisfaction  made  to  divine  justice 
in  the  sufferings  of  a  substitute.  And  is  this  "  the  quahty 
of  mercy  ?  "  What  means  forgiveness,  but  the  reception 
of  the  returning  child  through  the  strength  of  parental 
love  ?  This  doctrine  invests  the  Saviour  with  a  claim  of 
merit,  with  a  right  to  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  his  fol- 
lowers ;  and  represents  God's  reception  of  tlie  penitent  as 
a  recompense  due  to  the  worth  of  his  Son.  And  is  mercy, 
which  means  free  and  undeserved  love,  made  more  mani- 
fest, more  resplendent,  by  the  introduction  of  merit  and 
right  as  the  ground  of  our  salvation  ?  Could  a  surer  ex- 
pedient be  invented  for  obscuring  its  freeness,  and  for 
turning  the  sinner's  gratitude  from  the  sovereign  who  de- 
mands, to  the  sufferer  who  offers,  full  satisfaction  for  his 
guilt? 

I  know  it  is  said,  that  Trinitarianism  magnifies  God's 
mercy,  because  it  teaches,  that  he  himself  provided  the 
substitute  for  the  guilty.  But  I  reply,  that  the  work  here 
ascribed  to  mercy  is  not  the  most  appropriate,  nor  most 
fitted  to  manifest  it  and  impress  it  on  the  heart.  This 
may  be  made  apparent  by  familiar  illustrations.  Suppose 
that  a  creditor,  through  compassion  to  certain  debtors, 
should  persuade  a  benevolent  and  opulent  man  to  pay  him 
in  their  stead.  Would  not  the  debtors  see  a  greater 
mercy,  and  feel  a  weightier  obligation,  if  they  were  to 
receive  a  free,  gratuitous  release  ?  And  will  not  their 
chief  gratitude  stray  beyond  the  creditor  to  the  benevo- 
lent substitute  ?  Or  suppose  that  a  parent,  unwilling  to 
inflict  a  penalty  on  l  disobedient  but  feeble  child,  should 
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persuade  a  stronger  child  to  bear  it.  Would  not  the 
offender  see  a  more  touching  mercy  in  a  free  forgiveness, 
springing  immediately  from  a  parent's  heart,  than  in  this 
circuitous  remission  ?  And  will  he  not  be  tempted  to 
turn  with  his  strongest  love  to  the  generous  sufferer  ?  In 
this  process  of  substitution,  of  which  Trinitarianism  boasts 
so  loudly,  the  mercy  of  God  becomes  complicated  with 
the  rights  and  merits  of  the  substitute,  and  is  a  more  dis- 
tant cause  of  our  salvation.  These  rights  and  merits  are 
nearer,  more  visible,  and  more  than  divide  the  glory  with 
grace  and  mercy  in  our  rescue.  They  turn  the  mind  from 
Divine  Goodness  as  the  only  spring  of  its  happiness,  and 
only  rock  of  its  hope.  Now  this  is  to  deprive  piety  of 
one  of  its  chief  means  of  growth  and  joy.  Nothing  should 
stand  between  the  soul  and  God's  mercy.  Nothing  should 
share  with  mercy  the  work  of  our  salvation.  Christ's  in- 
tercession should  ever  be  regarded  as  an  application  to  love 
and  mercy,  not  as  a  demand  of  justice,  not  as  a  claim  of 
merit.  I  grieve  to  say,  that  Christ,  as  now  viewed  by 
multitudes,  hides  the  lustre  of  that  very  attribute,  which 
it  is  his  great  purpose  to  display.  I  fear,  that  to  many, 
Jesus  wears  the  glory  of  a  more  winning,  tender  mercy, 
than  his  Father,  and  that  he  is  regarded  as  the  sinner's 
chief  resource.     Is  this  the  way  to  invigorate  piety  ? 

Trinitarians  imagine,  that  there  is  one  view  of  their 
system,  peculiarly  fitted  to  give  peace  and  hope  to  the  sin- 
ner, and  consequently  to -promote  gratitude  and  love.  It 
is  this.  They  say,  it  provides  an  Infinite  substitute  for 
the  sinner,  than  which  nothing  can  give  greater  relief  to 
the  burdened  conscience.  Jesus,  being  the  second  per- 
son of  the  Trinity,  was  able  to  make  infinite  satisfaction 
for  sin ;  and  what,  they  ask,  in  Unitarianism,  can  com- 
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pare  with  this  ?  I  have  time  only  for  two  brief  replies 
And  first,  this  doctrine  of  an  Infinite  satisfaction,  or,  as  it 
is  improperly  called,  of  an  Infinite  atonement,  subverts, 
instead  of  building  up,  hope;  because  it  argues  infinite 
severity  in  the  government  which  requires  it.  Did  I  be- 
lieve, what  Trinitarianism  teaches,  that  not  the  least  trans- 
gression, not  even  the  first  sin  of  the  dawning  mind  of  the 
child,  could  be  remitted  without  an  infinite  expiation,  I 
should  feel  myself  living  under  a  legislation  unspeakably 
dreadful,  under  laws  written,  like  Draco's,  in  blood ;  and 
instead  of  thanking  the  sovereign  lor  providing  an  infinite 
substitute,  I  should  shudder  at  the  attributes,  which  ren- 
der this  expedient  necessary.  It  is  commonly  said,  that 
an  infinite  atonement  is  needed  to  make  due  and  deep  im- 
pressions of  the  evil  of  sin.  But  he,  who  framed  all  souls 
and  gave  them  their  susceptibilities,  ought  not  to  be  thought 
so  wanting  in  goodness  and  wisdom,  as  to  have  constitu- 
ted a  universe,  which  demands  so  dreadful  and  degrading 
a  method  of  enforcing  obedience,  as  the  penal  sufferings 
of  a  God.  This  doctrine  of  an  Infinite  substitute,  suffer- 
ing the  penalty  of  sin,  to  manifest  God's  wrath  against  sin, 
and  thus  to  support  his  government,  is,  I  fear,  so  familiar 
to  us  all,  that  its  severe  character  is  overlooked.  Let  me 
then  set  it  before  you,  in  new  terms,  and  by  a  new  illus- 
tration ;  and  if  in  so  doing,  I  may  wound  the  feelings  of 
some  who  hear  me,  I  beg  them  to  believe,  that  I  do  it 
with  pain,  and  from  no  impulse -feut  a  desire  to  serve  the 
cause  of  truth.  Suppose,  then,  that  a  teacher  should  come 
among  you,  and  should  tell  you,  that  the  Creator,  in  order 
to  pardon  his  own  children,  had  erected  a  gallows  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  had  publicly  executed  upon  it, 
in  room  of  the  offenders,  an  Infinite  Being,  the  partaker 
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of  his  own  Supreme  Divinity ;  suppose  him  to  declare, 
that  this  execution  was  appointed,  as  a  most  conspicuous 
and  terrible  manifestation  of  God's  justice,  and  of  the  in- 
finite woe  denounced  by  his  law ;  and  suppose  him  to  add, 
that  all  beings  in  heaven  and  earth  are  required  to  fix  their 
eyes  on  this  fearful  sight,  as  the  most  powerful  enforce- 
ment of  obedience  and  virtue.  Would  you  not  tell  him 
that  he  calumniated  his  Maker  ?  Would  you  not  say  to 
him,  that  this  central  gallows  threw  gloom  over  the  uni- 
verse ;  that  the  spirit  of  a  government,  whose  very  acts  of 
pardon  were  written  in  such  blood,  was  terror,  not  pater- 
nal love ;  and  that  the  obedience,  which  needed  to  be  up- 
held by  this  horrid  spectacle,  was  nothing  worth  ?  Would 
you  not  say  to  him,  that  even  you,  in  this  infancy  and  im- 
perfection of  your  being,  were  capable  of  being  wrought 
upon  by  nobler  motives,  and  of  hating  sin  through  more 
generous  views  ;  and  that  much  more  the  angels,  those 
pure  flames  of  love,  need  not  the  gallows  and  an  executed 
God,  to  confirm  their  loyalty  ?  You  would  all  so  feel  at 
such  teaching  as  I  have  supposed  ;  and  yet  how  does  this 
diff^er  from  the  popular  doctrine  of  atonement?  Ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine,  we  have  an  Infinite  Being  sen- 
tenced to  suffer  as  a  substitute  the  death  of  the  cross,  a 
punishment  more  ignominious  and  agonizing  than  the 
gallows,  a  punishment  reserved  for  slaves  and  the  vilest 
malefactors  ;  and  he  suffers  this  punishment,  that  he  may 
show  forth  the  terrors  of  God's  law,  and  strike  a  dread  of 
sin  through  the  universe.  I  am  indeed  aware  that  multi- 
tudes, who  profess  this  doctrine,  are  not  accustomed  to 
bring  it  to  their  minds  distinctly  in  this  light ;  that  they 
do  not  ordinarily  regard  the  death  of  Christ,  as  a  criminal 
execution,  as  an  infinitely  dreadful  infliction  of  justice,  as 
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intended  to  show,  that,  without  an  infinite  satisfaction, 
they  must  hope  nothing  from  God.  Their  minds  turn  by 
a  generous  instinct  from  these  appalHng  views,  to  the 
love,  the  disinterestedness,  the  moral  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  the  sufferer  ;  and  through  such  thoughts  they  make  the 
cross  a  source  of  peace,  gratitude,  love,  and  hope ;  thus 
affording  a  delightful  exemplification  of  the  power  of  the 
human  mind  to  attach  itself  to  what  is  good  and  purifying 
in  the  most  irrational  system.  Not  a  few  may  shudder  at 
the  illustration  which  I  have  here  given ;  but  in  what  re- 
spects it  is  unjust  to  the  popular  doctrine  of  atonement,  I 
cannot  discern.  I  grieve  to  shock  sincere  Christians,  of 
whatever  name  ;  but  I  grieve  more  for  the  corruption  of 
our  common  faith,  which  I  have  now  felt  myself  bound  to 
expose. 

I  have  a  second  objection  to  this  doctrine  of  Infinite 
atonement.  When  examined  minutely,  and  freed  from 
ambiguous  language,  it  vanishes  into  air.  It  is  wholly 
delusion.  The  Trinitarian  tells  me,  that,  according  to  his 
system,  we  have  an  infinite  substitute ;  that  the  Infinite 
God  was  pleased  to  bear  our  punishment,  and  consequent- 
ly, that  pardon  is  made  sure.  But  I  ask  him,  Do  I  under- 
stand you  ?  Do  you  mean  that  the  Great  God,  who  never 
changes,  whose  happiness  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  forever,  that  this  Eternal  Being  really  bore  the  penalty 
of  my  sins,  really  suffered  and  died  ?  Every  pious  man, 
when  pressed  by  this  question,  answers,  No.  What,  then, 
does  the  doctrine  of  Infinite  atonement  mean  ?  Why, 
this  ;  that  God  took  into  union  with  himself  our  nature, 
that  is,  a  human  body  and  soul ;  and  these  bore  the  suffer- 
ing for  our  sins  ;  and,  through  his  union  with  these,  God 
may  be  said  to  have  borne  it  himself.     Thus  this  vaunte;d 
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Bystem  goes  out  —  in  words.  The  Infinite  victim  proves 
to  be  a  frail  man,  and  God's  share  in  the  sacrifice  is  a 
mere  fiction.  I  ask  with  solemnity,  Can  this  doctrine 
o"ive  one  moment's  ease  to  the  conscience  of  an  unbiassed, 
tliinking  man  ?  Does  it  not  unsettle  all  hope,  by  making 
the  whole  religion  suspicious  and  unsure  ?  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say,  that  I  see  in  it  no  impression  of  majesty, 
or  wisdom,  or  love,  nothing  worthy  of  a  God ;  and  when 
I  compare  it  with  that  nobler  faith,  which  directs  our  eyes 
and  hearts  to  God's  essential  mercy,  as  our  only  hope,  I 
am  amazed  that  any  should  ascribe  to  it  superior  efiicacy, 
as  a  religion  for  sinners,  as  a  means  of  filling  the  soul  with 
pious  trust  and  love.  I  know,  indeed,  that  some  will 
say,  that,  in  giving  up  an  infinite  atonement,  I  deprive 
myself  of  all  hope  of  divine  favor.  To  such,  I  would  say, 
You  do  wrong  to  God's  mercy.  On  that  mercy  I  cast 
myself  without  a  fear.  I,  indeed,  desire  Christ  to  inter- 
cede for  me.  I  regard  his  relation  to  me  as  God's  kindest 
appointment.  Through  him,  "grace  and  truth  come" 
to  me  from  heaven,  and  I  look  forward  to  his  friendship, 
as  among  the  highest  blessings  of  my  whole  future  being. 
But  I  cannot,  and  dare  not  ask  him,  to  offer  an  infinite 
satisfaction  for  my  sins ;  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God ; 
to  reconcile  the  Universal  Father  to  his  own  offspring ; 
to  open  to  me  those  arms  of  Divine  mercy,  which  have 
encircled  and  borne  me  from  the  first  moment  of  my  being. 
The  essential  and  unbounded  mercy  of  my  Creator  is  the 
foundation  of  my  hope,  and  a  broader  and  surer  the  uni- 
verse cannot  give  me. 

IX.  I  now  proceed  to  the  last  consideration,  which  the 
limits  of  this  discourse  will  permit  me  to  urge.  It  has 
been  more  than  once  suggested,  but  deserves  to  be  dis- 
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tinctly  stated.  I  observe,  then,  that  Unitarianism  pro- 
motes piety,  because  it  is  a  rational  religion.  By  this  I 
do  not  mean  that  its  truths  can  be  fully  comprehended ; 
for  there  is  not  an  object  in  nature  or  religion,  which  has 
not  innumerable  connections  and  relations  beyond  our 
grasp  of  thought.  I  mean,  that  its  doctrines  are  consistent 
with  one  another,  and  with  all  established  truth.  Unita- 
rianism  is  in  harmony  with  the  great  and  clear  principles 
of  revelation  ;  with  the  laws  and  powers  of  human  nature  ; 
with  the  dictates  of  the  moral  sense ;  with  the  noblest 
instincts  and  highest  aspirations  of  the  soul ;  and  with  the 
lights,  which  the  universe  throws  on  the  character  of  its 
Huthor.  We  can  hold  this  doctrine  without  self-contra- 
diction, without  rebelling  against  our  rational  and  moral 
powers,  without  putting  to  silence  the  divine  monitor  in 
the  brea^.  And  this  is  an  unspeakable  benefit;  for  a 
religion,  thus  coincident  with  reason,  conscience,  and  our 
whole  spiritual  being,  has  the  foundations  of  universal 
empire  in  the  breast ;  and  the  heart,  finding  no  resistance 
in  the  intellect,  yields  itself  wholly,  cheerfully,  without 
doubts  or  misgivings,  to  the  love  of  its  Creator. 

To  Trinitarianism  we  object,  what  has  always  been 
objected  to  it,  that  it  contradicts  and  degrades  reason,  and 
thus  exposes  the  mind  to  the  worst  delusions.  Some  of 
its  advocates,  more  courageous  than  prudent,  have  even 
recommended  "the  prostration  of  the  understanding"  as 
preparatory  to  its  reception.  Its  chief  doctrine  is  an 
outrage  on  our  rational  nature.  Its  three  persons,  who 
constitute  its  God,  must  either  be  frittered  away  into  three 
unmeaning  distinctions, into  sounds  signifying  nothing;  or 
ihey  are  three  conscious  "agents,  who  cannot,  by  any  hu- 
man art  or  metaphysical  device,  be  made  to  coalesce  into 
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one  being  ;  who  cannot  be  really  viewed  as  one  mind, 
having  one  consciousness  and  one  will.  Now  a  religious 
system,  the  cardinal  principle  of  which  offends  the  under- 
standing, very  naturally  conforms  itself  throughout  to  this 
prominent  feature,  and  becomes  prevalently  irrational. 
He,  who  is  compelled  to  defend  his  faith  in  any  particular 
by  the  plea,  that  human  reason  is  so  depraved  through  the 
fall,  as  to  be  an  inadequate  judge  of  religion,  and  that  God 
is  honored  by  our  reception  of  what  shocks  the  intellect, 
seems  to  have  no  defence  left  against  accumulated  absurd- 
ities. According  to  these  principles,  the  fanatic,  who 
exclaimed,  "  I  believe,  because  it  is  impossible,"  had  a  fair 
title  to  canonization.  Reason  is  too  Godlike  a  faculty,  to 
be  insulted  with  impunity.  Accordingly  Trinitarianism, 
as  we  have  seen,  links  itself  with  several  degrading  errors  ; 
and  its  most  natural  alliance  is  with  Calvinism,  that  cruel 
faith,  which,  stripping  God  of  mercy  and  man  of  power, 
has  made  Christianity  an  instrument  of  torture  to  the 
timid,  and  an  object  of  doubt  or  scorn  to  hardier  spirits. 
I  repeat  it,  a  doctrine,  which  violates  reason  like  the  Trin- 
ity, prepares  its  advocates,  in  proportion  as  it  is  incorpo- 
rated into  the  mind,  for  worse  and  worse  delusion.  It 
breaks  down  the  distinctions  and  barriers  between  truth 
and  falsehood.  It  creates  a  diseased  taste  for  prodigies, 
fictions,  and  exaggerations,  for  startling  mysteries,  and 
wild  dreams  of  enthusiasm.  It  destroys  the  relish  for  the 
simple,  chaste,  serene  beauties  of  truth.  Especially  when 
the  prostration  of  understanding  is  taught  as  an  act  of  pie- 
ty, we  cannot  wonder,  that  the  grossest  superstitions  should 
be  devoured,  and  that  the  credulity  of  the  multitude  should 
keep  pace  with  the  forgeries  of  imposture  and  fanaticism 
The  history  of  the  church  is  the  best  comment  on  the  ef« 
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fects  of  divorcing  reason  from  religion ;  and  it  the  present 
age  is  disburdened  of  many  of  the  superstitions,  under 
which  Christianity  and  human  nature  groaned  for  ages,  it 
owes  its  relief  in  no  small  de<Tree  to  the  reinstatins;  of 
reason  in  her  lono^-violated  rights. 

The  injury  to  religion,  from  irrational  doctrines  when 
thoroughly  believed,  is  immense.  The  human  soul  has  a 
unity.  Its  various  faculties  are  adapted  to  one  another. 
One  life  pervades  it ;  and  its  beauty,  strength,  and  growth, 
depend  on  nothing  so  much,  as  on  the  harmony  and  joint 
action  of  all  its  principles.  To  wound  and  degrade  it  in 
any  of  its  powers,  and  especially  in  the  noble  and  distin- 
guishing power  of  reason,  is  to  inflict  on  it  universal  injury. 
No  notion  is  more  false,  than  that  the  heart  is  to  thrive 
by  dwarfing  the  intellect ;  that  perplexing  doctrines  are  the 
best  food  of  piety  ;  that  religion  flourishes  most  luxuriantly 
in  mists  and  darkness.  Reason  was  given  for  God  as  its 
great  object  ;  and  for  him  it  should  be  kept  sacred,  invig- 
orated, clarified,  protected  from  human  usurpation,  and 
inspired  with  a  meek  self-reverence. 

The  soul  never  acts  so  effectually  or  joyfully,  as  when 
all  its  powers  and  affections  conspire  ;  as  when  thought 
and  feeling,  reason  and  sensibility,  are  called  forth  together 
by  one  great  and  kindling  object.  It  will  never  devote 
itself  to  God  with  its  whole  energy,  whilst  its  guiding 
faculty  sees  in  him  a  being  to  shock  and  confound 
it.  We  want  a  harmony  in  our  inward  nature.  We 
want  a  piety,  which  will  join  light  and  fervor,  and  on 
which  the  intellectual  power  will  look  benignantly.  We 
want  religion  to  be  so  exhibited,  that  in  the  clearest  mo- 
ments of  the  intellect,  its  signatures  of  truth  will  grow 
brighter ;  that  instead  of  tottering,  it  will  gather  strength 
and  stability  from  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.    These 
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wants  we  believe  to  be  met  by  Unitarian  Christianity,  and 
therefore  we  prize  it  as  the  best  friend  of  piety. 

I  have  thus  stated  the  chief  grounds,  on  which  I  rest  the 
claim  of  Unitarianism  to  the  honor  of  promoting  an  en- 
lightened, profound,  and  happy  piety. 

Am  I  now  asked,  why  we  prize  our  system,  and  why 
we  build  churches  for  its  inculcation  ?  If  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  express  myself  in  the  name  of  conscientious  Uni- 
tarians, who  apply  their  doctrine  to  their  own  hearts  and 
lives,  I  would  reply  thus  :  We  prize  and  would  spread 
our  views,  because  we  believe  that  they  reveal  God  to 
us  in  greater  glory,  and  bring  us  nearer  to  him,  than 
any  other.  We  are  conscious  of  a  deep  want,  which 
the  creation  cannot  supply,  the  want  of  a  Perfect  Being, 
on  whom  the  strength  of  our  love  may  be  centred,  and  of 
an  Almighty  Father,  to  whom  our  weaknesses,  imperfec- 
tions, and  sorrows  may  find  resource ;  and  such  a  Being 
and  Father,  Unitarian  Christianity  sets  before  us.  For 
this  we  prize  it  above  all  price.  We  can  part  with  every 
other  good.  We  can  endure  the  darkening  of  life's  fair- 
est prospects.  But  this  bright,  consoling  doctrine  of  One 
God,  even  the  Father,  is  dearer  than  life,  and  we  cannot 
let  it  go.  Through  this  faith,  every  thing  grows  brighter 
to  our  view.  Born  of  such  a  Parent,  we  esteem  our  exist- 
ence an  inestimable  gift.  We  meet  everywhere  our 
Father,  and  his  presence  is  as  a  sun  shining  on  our  path. 
We  see  him  in  his  works,  and  hear  his  praise  rising  from 
every  spot  which  we  tread.  We  feel  him  near  in  our  sol- 
itudes, and  sometimes  enjoy  communion  with  him  more 
tender  than  human  friendship.  We  see  him  in  our  du- 
ties, and  perform  them  more  gladly,  because  they  are  the 
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best  tribute  we  can  offer  our  Heavenly  Benefactor.  Even 
the  consciousness  of  sin,  mournful  as  it  is,  does  not  sub- 
vert our  peace  ;  for  in  the  mercy  of  God,  as  made  mani- 
fest in  Jesus  Christ,  we  see  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
strength,  purity,  and  pardon  for  all  who,  in  filial  reliance, 
seek  these  heavenly  gifts.  Through  this  faith,  we  are 
conscious  of  a  new  benevolence  springing  up  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  purer  and  more  enlarged  than  natural  affection. 
Towards  all  mankind  we  see  a  rich  and  free  love  flowing 
from  the  common  Parent,  and  touched  by  this  love,  we 
are  the  friends  of  all.  We  compassionate  the  most  guilty, 
and  would  win  them  back  to  God.  Through  this  faith, 
we  receive  the  happiness  of  an  ever  enlarging  hope. 
There  is  no  good  too  vast  for  us  to  anticipate  for  the  uni- 
verse or  for  ourselves,  from  such  a  Father  as  we  believe 
in.  We  hope  from  him,  what  we  deem  his  greatest  gift, 
even  the  gift  of  his  own  Spirit,  and  the  happiness  of  ad- 
vancing forever  in  truth  and  virtue,  in  power  and  love,  in 
union  of  mind  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  We  are  told, 
indeed,  that  our  faith  will  not  prove  an  anchor  in  the  last 
hour.  But  we  have  known  those,  whose  departure  it  has 
brightened  ;  and  our  experience  of  its  power,  in  trial  and 
peril,  has  proved  it  to  be  equal  to  all  the  wants  of  human 
nature.  We  doubt  not,  that,  to  its  sincere  followers, 
death  will  be  a  transition  to  the  calm,  pure,  joyful  man- 
sions prepared  by  Christ  for  his  disciples.  There  we  ex- 
pect to  meet  that  great  and  good  Deliverer.  With  the  eye 
of  faith,  we  already  see  him  looking  round  him  with  celes- 
tial love  on  all  of  every  name,  who  have  imbibed  his  spirit. 
His  spirit ;  his  loyal  and  entire  devotion  to  the  will  of  his 
Heavenly  Father  ;  his  universal,  unconquerable  benevo- 
lence, through  which  he  freely  gave  from  his  pierced  side 
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his  blood,  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  the  world ;  this  di- 
vine love,  and  not  creeds,  and  names,  and  forms,  will  then 
be  found  to  attract  his  supreme  regard.  This  spirit  we 
trust  to  see  in  multitudes  of  every  sect  and  name ;  and  we 
trust,  too,  that  they,  who  now  reproach  us,  will  at  that  day 
recognize,  in  the  dreaded  Unitarian,  this  only  badge  of 
Christ,  and  will  bid  him  welcome  to  the  joy  of  our  com- 
mon Lord.  We  desire  to  glorify  God,  to  promote  a  purer, 
nobler,  happier  piety.  Even  if  we  err  in  doctrine,  we 
think,  that  these  motives  should  shield  us  from  reproach ; 
should  disarm  that  intolerance,  which  would  exclude  us 
from  the  church  on  earth,  and  from  our  Father's  house  in 
heaven. 
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"  I  KEPT  back  nothing  that  was  profitable  unto  you." 
"  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel 
of  God."  *  These  passages  exhibit  the  manly  and  fear- 
less principles  on  which  Paul  acted  as  a  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  great  talents,  extended  learning,  and  ardent 
zeal  with  which  he  went  forward  in  the  perilous  way 
where  duty  called  him,  give  him  a  claim  to  the  first  rank 
among  the  inspired  apostles  of  our  Saviour.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  he  was  eminently  faithful  to  his  great  trust. 
We  may  receive  his  testimony  respecting  the  character 
and  olfice  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  entire  confidence  that  it 
could  not  have  been  erroneous  or  defective  in  any  im- 
portant respect. 

There  are  two  senses  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  be 
divine.  One  class  of  Christians  believe  that  he  is  the 
eternal,  self-existing  God  —  that  he  "whom  the  Father 
sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world,"  is  the  same  being  who 
sent  him  —  that  he  "  who  had  all  power  given  him  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,"  is  the  same  God  who  gave  b'm  that 
power. 

Another  class  of  Christians,  called  Unitarians,  believe 
in  Jesus  not  as  the  Supreme  God,  but  as  one  "  whom 

*  Acts  XX.  20,  27. 

(3) 
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God  hath  highly  exalted  and  made  a  Prince  and  a 
Saviour — head  over  all  things  to  the  church."  They 
call  him  a  Divine  messenger;  but  it  is  a  divinity  derived 
from  God.  His  precepts  were  the  precepts  of  God — ^ 
his  wisdom  the  wisdom  of  God  —  his  power  the  power  of 
God.  The  Unitarian  then  believes  in  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
subordinate  agent  or  representative  of  God,  invested  by 
him  with  Divine  wisdom  and  power  to  save  and  bless 
mankind. 

It  is  our  object  to  show  that  Paul's  views  of  our  Sa- 
viour correspond  with  this  statement  —  or  in  other 
words,  that  he  was  a  Unitarian.  And  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  necessary  to  review  his  preachi7ig  and  his  writ- 
ings. 

I.  Let  us  examine  his  preaching^  as  we  find  it  recorded 
by  Luke,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  At  that  time  the 
Gospels  containing  our  Saviour's  history  were  not  writ- 
ten. It  was  necessary  therefore  for  preachers  to  relate 
this  history,  and  inform  their  hearers  distinctly  who 
Jesus  was,  what  he  was,  and  what  he  had  done,  and 
taught,  and  suffered  for  man's  salvation.  Paul  professes 
to  disclose  the  whole  truth,  and  "  keep  back  nothing  prof- 
itable ;  "  if  therefore  the  supreme  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  formally  stated  in  his  preaching,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  he  did  not  believe  it.  But  we  need  not 
rest  on  this  presumption  alone ;  it  will  be  easy  to  show 
positive  evidence  that  he  regarded  him  as  a  subordinate 
agent.  This  apostle  says,  he  became  all  things  to  all 
men;  or,  in  modern  phrase,  he  accommodated  his  in- 
structions to  the  condition  and  prejudices  of  the  people 
whom  he  addressed.  He  addressed  the  Jews,  as  a  nation 
acquainted  with  the  one  true  God.     They  had  long  be- 
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lieved,  from  their  ancient  prophets,  that  God  would  send 
a  messenger  for  their  deliverance,  called  the  Messiah, 
or  Anointed.  But  they  had  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the 
promises  to  which  they  trusted.  They  expected  a  prince 
in  the  pomp  of  earthly  power,  to  wear  an  earthly  crown, 
and  deliver  them,  not  from  moral  ruin  and  death,  but 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Romans,  their  foreign  masters. 
They  would  gladly  have  welcomed  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
if  he  had  promised  to  drive  out  his  country's  proud  op- 
pressors, raise  the  banner  of  independence,  and  reestab- 
lish the  throne  of  David  in  its  long  departed  grandeur, 
l^ut  they  would  not  receive  as  the  messenger  of  God, 
him  who  had  refused  to  be  their  king,  and  blasted  their 
fondest  hopes.  They  rejected  with  bitter  scorn  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus,  whose  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world. 
They  were  still  less  likely  to  admit  his  claims  after  he 
liad  suffered  an  ignominious  death. 

It  was  necessary  therefore  for  the  apostle,  when  he 
preached  to  .Jews,  to  accommodate  his  arguments  to 
their  peculiar  state  of  mind.  lie  explained  to  them  the 
spiritual  nature  and  design  of  our  Saviour's  olfice,  and 
proved  from  their  sacred  books,  that  this  very  Jesus  whom 
they  had  crucified,  was  no  other  than  the  promised  Mes- 
siah. 

His  first  preaching  recorded  in  Acts  ix.  was  directed 
solely  to  this  point.  At  Damascus,  "  He  preached  Christ 
in  the  synagogues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God^'  or  the 
JNFessiah.*  Again,  "  he  confounded  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  at  Damascus,  ])roving  that  this^is  very  Christ  "  f — 
that  is,  the  true  Messiah  whom  they  expected. 

*  Acts  ix.  20.  t  Acts  ^i.  J>2. 

VOL.  II. NO.  XIX.  1  * 
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His  next  discourse  to  the  Jews,  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  was  at  Antioch.  He  had  the  same  object  in  view 
as  before,  and  the  author,  Luke,  gives  an  account  of  his 
method  and  course  of  argument.*  After  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  he  addresses  them  as  the  chosen  people  of 
God  ;  gives  a  sketch  of  their  history  to  show  his  pecuhar 
care  of  their  nation  down  to  the  time  of  David  ;  then  he 
says,  "  of  this  man's  seed  hath  God,  according  to  his 
promise,  raised  unto  Israel  a  Saviour,  Jesus."  He  then 
proceeds  with  the  history  of  Jesus,  comparing  it  with  the 
ancient  Scriptures,  to  prove  that  he  is  the  Messiah. 
"  When  they  had  fulfilled  all  that  was  written  of  him  they 
took  him  down  from  the  tree,  and  laid  him  in  a  sepulchre ; 
but  God  raised  him  from  the  dead."  f  The  fact  that  God 
raised  Jesus  from  the  dead  is  proved  and  powerfully 
urged  as  conclusive  evidence,  that  he  was  the  Messiah, 
long  expected  by  the  Jewish  nation. 

He  finally  adds,  "  Be  it  known  unto  you  therefore,  men 
and  brethren,  that  through  this  man  (Jesus  Christ)  is 
preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  by  him  all 
that  believe  are  justified;"  —  believe  what?  that  Christ 
is  God  ?  Nothing  like  it ;  but  only  the  doctrine  he  had 
been  teaching  them,  which,  free  as  it  is  from  Trinitarian- 
ism,  he  himself  called  the  "  word  of  salvation." 

Such  as  we  have  stated  was  the  train  of  reasoning, 
which,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  Paul  always  employed 
in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Israelite?.  It  went  to 
prove  the  simple  proposition,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah ; 
or,  what  means  the  same  thing  in  the  Greek  language, 
the  Christ.     After  having  embraced  this  great  truth,  they 

*  Acts  xili.  17-42.  t  Acts  xiii.  20-37. 
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were  Christians  in  faith ;  it  remained  only  for  them  to 
become  so  in  practical  obedience  to  the  gospel. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  consider  what  idea  a  Jew 
must  have  had  of  the  Messiah,  after  Paul  had  thus  ex- 
plained his  character  and  office,  and  proved  from  the 
Old  T«;stament  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  he.  I  have 
already  stated  the  well-known  fact,  that  this  people 
had  expected  in  him  a  temporal  prince  and  deliverer. 
After  the  apostle  had  exposed  this  error,  what  new 
idea  did  they  form  of  him  ?  This  may  be  easily  an- 
swered. 

The  term  Messiah,  or  Christ  literally  means,  the  anoint- 
ed. It  originated  in  an  ancient  practice  of  anointing  with 
oil  one  who  was  set  apart  or  consecrated  to  an  office. 
Now  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  Jews  supposed 
that  their  expected  deliverer,  whom  they  called,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  Messiah,  would  receive  and  fulfil  his 
high  office  under  the  authority  of  Jehovah.  They  looked 
forward  to  him  as  God's  most  distinguished  messenger 
to  them.  They  invested  him  with  high  titles  as  the  Son 
of  God.  But  no  Jew  ever  for  a  moment  supposed  that 
the  Most  High  himself  would  come  down  to  earth  in  hu- 
man form  as  the  Messiah.  When  the  apostle  therefore 
proved  to  them,  that  they  were  not  to  expect  a  temporal 
prince,  but  a  spiritual  one,  and  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  the  true  and  long-expected  Messiah,  they  could  have 
received  him  only  as  a  messenger  or  agent  of  God  —  not 
as  the  ever-living  Jehovah,  whom  they  had  worshipped  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies.  Paul  knew  that  the  Jewish  converts 
to  Cliristianity  must  regard  our  Saviour  only  as  an  agent, 
deriving  liis  power  and  dignity  from  God,  and  he  gives 
them  no  intimation  that  they  were  in  an  error.     Nayj  we 
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find  him  "testifying  both  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Greeks" 
that  he  had  "kept  nothing  back  that  was  profitable  to 
them,  nor  shunned  to  declare  all  the  counsel  of  God." 
But  how  could  this  be  true  if  he  had  been  commissioned 
to  preach  the  doctrine  of  tiie  Trinity  ?  Would  any  Trini- 
tarian preacher  have  thought  that  he  had  "declared  all 
the  counsel  of  God,"  if  he  had  failed  to  inform  his 
hearers  that  Jesus  Christ  was  no  other  than  God  him- 
self? 

But  Paul  gives  no  intimation  of  such  a  doctrine ;  all  he 
says  is  directly  against  it.  He  aims  merely  to  establish 
two  points  —  first,  that  Jesus,  whon\  they  had  crucified, 
was  the  promised  Messiah  —  and  second,  that  God  had 
raised  him  from  the  dead  by  his  own  power.  He  reasons 
with  the  Jews  on  their  own  received  opinions ;  his  argu- 
ment is  as  follows.  You  already  believe  from  your  sa- 
cred writings,  that  God  will  qualify  and  send  for  your 
deliverance,  a  personage  called  the  Messiah,  who  will 
be  obedient  to  his  will,  and  as  his  representative  accom- 
plish his  purposes  of  mercy.  Now  if  you  compare  these 
promises,  on  which  you  rely,  with  the  life,  character, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  who  was  crucified  at 
Jerusalem,  you  will  be  convinced  that  he  is  the  true 
Messiah.  He  was  no  impostor,  for  God  raised  him  from 
the  dead,  he  did  not  suffer  his  "  holy  one  to  see  corrup- 
tion." * 

Now  had  the  Jews  admitted  fully  all  that  Paul  had 
told  them,  they  were  obviously  as  far  as  ever  from 
believing  that  Jesus  was  the  supreme  God :  the  apostle 
knew  that  this  must  be  the  case,  and  yet  he  is  willing 
to  leave  them  in  this  state  of  mind.     He  not  only  does* 

*  Acts  xiii.  37. 
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not  tell  them  of  our  Saviour's  underived  divinity ;  but  all 
he  does  say  is  adapted  to  confirm  them  in  the  opposite 
belief.  It  is  then  certain,  either  that  the  inspired  apostle 
did  not  believe  that  Jesus  was  God,  or  that  he  did  not 
consider  it  profitable  to  state  it  to  his  hearers.  If  you 
choose  the  former  alternative,  you  will  of  course  adopt  his 
opinions ;  if  you  prefer  the  latter,  we  may  ask  why  many 
Christian  ministers  are  now  reviled  and  denounced  for 
not  preaching  a  doctrine,  which  Paul  did  not  think  profit- 
able.? 

As  the  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  all  his 
preaching  to  the  Jews,  we  will  next  examine  his  mode 
of  addressing  Gentiles,  or  Heathens.  He  had  been 
preaching  to  the  Jews  in  Athens,*  when  his  doctrines 
excited  the  attention  and  curiosity  of  some  philosophers 
of  that  city.  We  notice  a  curious  mistake  of  these  idol- 
aters. They  heard  Paul  preaching  to  the  Jews,  and 
some  of  them  supposed  that  he  was  proclaiming  two 
new  deities,  "  because  he  preached  unto  them  Jesus  and 
the  resurrection."  t  To  gratify  their  love  of  novelty, 
they  conducted  him  to  Mars'  Hill,  saying,  "May  we 
know  what  this  new  doctrine  is,  whereof  thou  speakest  ?  " 
He  then  proceeds  to  give  them  a  full  development  of 
Christian  truth.  Indeed  no  faithful  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel could  have  neglected  an  opportunity  so  favorable. 
AVe  may  remark  that  his  reasoning  differs  considerably 
from  that  which  he  thought  proper  to  address  to  the 
Jews.  He  could  not  prove  to  these  Heathens,  from  the 
Scriptures,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  whom  God  was 
to    sanctify   and   send    into    the    world;    for    they    knew 

*  Acts  xvii.  tv.  18,  19. 
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notLing  of  the  Scriptures,  nor  of  the  one  God  whom  they 
revealed.  He  was  obliged  to  address  them  on  principles 
of  natural  religion.  He  even  quotes  one  of  their  own 
poets  to  support  his  argument,  "  for  we  are  also  his  off- 
spring." * 

Having  proved  the  existence  of  one  Eternal  God, 
Creator,  Ruler,  Father  of  the  Universe,  he  proceeds  to 
make  a  moral  use  of  this  great  truth.  He  proclaims 
the  certain  judgment  of  a  future  life,  as  confirmed  by 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.  He 
does  not  tell  these  idolaters  that  the  Supreme  Deity, 
whose  existence  he  has  been  proving,  assumed  a  hu- 
man form,  and  came  into  the  world  to  be  its  Redeem- 
er, Sovereign,  and  Judge.  No,  his  doctrine  is  as  dif- 
ferent as  possible  from  this ;  he  tells  them  that  God 
overlooked  the  conduct  of  man  when  in  darkness 
and  ignorancG,t  "but  now  commandeth  all  men  every- 
where to  repent,  because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in 
which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by 
that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained^  whereof  he  hath  given 
assurance,  inasmuch  as  he  hath  raised  him  from  the 
dead." 

This  discourse  on  Mars'  Hill  must  be  considered  as 
exhibiting  Paul's  views  of  the  important  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  because  it  was  delivered  to  the  Athenians 
at  their  express  request  for  full  information.  And  he 
could  not  fail  of  giving  them  this  information  without 
gross  unfaithfulness  to  the  cause,  for  which  he  was  ever 
ready  to  encounter  peril,  suffering,  and  death.  We  shall 
Bee  what  he  really  taught  on  this  occasion,  and  how  per 

*  Acts  xvii.  28.  fv.  30,  31. 
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fectly  it  accords  with  Unitarian  preaching.  He  en- 
forced the  following  great  practical  truths.  1.  That 
there  is  one  only  true  God,  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all 
things.  2d.  That  this  God  now  calls  all  men  every- 
where to  rnpentance  (or  reformation)  because,  3d. 
There  is  a  future  life  of  retribution,  and  God  has  ap- 
pointed a  day  of  judgment  for  the  world.  4th.  He 
has  ordained  a  man^  and  given  him  power  and  wisdom 
to  judge  in  righteousness,  or  justice.  And  5th.  He 
has  raised  this  agent  from  the  dead,  to  prove,  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  he  had  a  divine  commission.  These 
five  propositions  embody  the  whole  substance  of  the 
apostle's  sermon  to  the  Athenians.  The  doctrine  is 
pure  Unitarianism.  It  is  obviously  impossible  that  his 
hearers  could  have  inferred  from  this  discourse  that 
Jesus,  whom  God  had  ordained,  and  whom  he  had 
raised  from  the  dead,  was  that  God  himsdf.  The  same 
remarks  may  be  applied  to  every  instance  of  his  preach- 
ing as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  whole 
tenor  of  his  discourse  is  to  give  glory  to  Jesus  Christ  as 
one  whom  "  God  had  highly  exalted,"  but  not  an  intima- 
tion is  given,  that  he  believed  him  to  be  God  himself. 

The  only  apparent  exception  to  this  remark  is  found  in 
Acts  XX.  28.  "  Feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath 
purchased  with  his  own  blood."  There  is  a  mistake  in 
the  common  version.  By  recurring  to  Griesbach's  Greek 
Testament,  which  is  received  as  the  best  authority  both 
by  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
word,  God,  is  not  found  in  the  original ;  —  it  should  read, 
"  to  feed  the  church  of  the  Lord,"  a  common  appellation 
of  our  Saviour  as  "  head  of  the  church." 

It   may    perhaps  be    said,   that   as   we   have   only   a 
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part  of  Paul's  preaching  handed  down  to  ur,  we  are 
not  authorized  to  infer  with  certainty  that  he  was  a 
Unitarian  preacher.  To  this  we  may  answer,  we  can 
judge  of  his  sentiments  only  by  what  we  have.  What 
is  lost  can  prove  nothing.  This  is  believed  to  be  fiiir 
reasoning.  We  gather  the  opinions  of  D wight  or  Buck- 
minster  from  what  remains  of  their  discourses.  Our 
Trinitarian  brethren  call  every  preacher  a  Unitarian, 
if  he  do  not  distinctly  avow  his  belief  in  the  supreme, 
underived  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  will  not  allow 
that  any  faithful  minister  could  omit  this  doctrine  in  an 
exhibition  of  Christian  truth.  We  reason  in  the  same 
way  in  this  case.  We  have  shown  several  occasions  in 
which  the  inspired  apostle  would  have  felt  himself 
obliged  to  declare  that  Jesus  was  the  living  God,  had 
he  believed  him  to  be  so.  We  appeal  to  his  own 
powerful  and  impassioned  descriptions  of  our  Savioui, 
when  it  was  his  object  to  exalt  him  in  the  estimation  of 
his  heai-ers.  He  professes  to  declare  the  whole  counsel 
of  God,  to  explain  fully  the  character  and  office  of 
Jesus  ;  yet  his  highest  praise  is,  that  he  is  the  Messiah, 
*'  whom  God  hath  appoi7ited  to  judge  the  world  in 
rijrhteousness  —  whom  he  hath  raised  from  the  dead  — 
made  him  sii  at  his  right  hand,  and  crowned  Mm  with 
glory  and  honor."  Now,  how  is  this  reserve  to  be  ac- 
counted for?  If  he  did  not  preach  Christ's  supreme 
divinity  to  the  Jews,  who  had  never  thought  of  him  as 
God,  nor  to  Gentiles,  who  had  never  thought  of  him  at 
all,  to  whom  should  he  have  preached  it?  To  whom 
should  it  ever  be  preached,  if  so  many  different  times  and 
0(;casions  could  not  call  it  forth  from  this  bold  and  power- 
ful champion  of  the  cross  ? 
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It  is  to  God,  Ihe  Father  of  the  Universe,  and  to  him 
only,  that  the  apostle  ascribes  supreme  and  underived 
divinity.  It  is  the  reflected  lustre  of  this  divinity  that 
shines  in  the  face  of  his  beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  is  well 
pleased.  The  Father  reigns  on  the  throne  of  the  uni- 
verse, unrivalled,  and  alone,  and  from  this  eternal  and 
fathomless  fountain  emanations  of  light,  and  wisdom,  and 
power  have  descended,  "  without  measure "  upon  this 
chosen  representative  ;  so  that  in  him  "  dwells  the  fulness 
of  the  divinity." 

II.  Having  shown  that  Paul  was  a  Unitarian  in  his 
preacki7iffj  we  have  reason  for  supposing  that  he  was  so  in 
his  writings.  To  prove  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
a  brief  notice  of  each  Epistle.  It  will  not  be  denied 
that  this  is  a  work  of  some  difficulty;  for  even  Peter 
says  there  are  things  in  his  brother  Paul's  writings,  hard 
to  be  understood.  The  plain,  unequivocal  proofs,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  a  Unitarian,  are  so  very  numerous,  that 
the  chief  difficulty  consists  in  making  such  a  selection  as 
can  be  reduced  within  proper  limits. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  Romans,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing passage.  "  In  the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the 
secrets  of  men,  by  Jesus  Christ."  *  The  apostle  here 
refers  all  judgment  to  God,  through  the  agency  of  his 
Son.  Compare  this  testimony,  with  that  of  our  Saviour 
himself — "the  Father  judgeth  no  man  but  hath  commit- 
ted all  judgment  unto  the  Son."  f  If  God  has  committed 
all  judgment  to  the  Son,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Son  him- 
self had  not  eternal  and  underived  power  of  judging  — 
therefore    he   is  not  the  Omnipotent    God  — "  God  has 

*  Rora.  ii.  16.  t  John  v.  22. 
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givm  him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  he 
is  the  Son  of  man."  * 

"  Knowing  that  Christ  being  raised  from  tlie  dead  dieth 
no  more ;  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  him ;  for  in 
that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once ;  but  in  that  he  liveth, 
he  liveth  unto  God."  f  The  apostle  here  wishes  to  in- 
spire confidence  in  the  Saviour  by  showing  that  his  life 
and  divine  commission  are  beyond  the  power  of  death  ; 
"because  he  liveth  unto  God"  —  because  his  life  is  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  of  God  or  is  sustained  by  the 
power  of  God.  He  could  not  have  used  this  argument, 
if  he  had  believed  Christ  to  be  the  ever-living,  self-exist- 
ent God ;  for  it  plainly  denies  his  self-existence.  He 
would  have  said  death  hath  no  dominion  over  him,  because 
he  is  Jehovah,  who  cannot  die.  Compare  this  with  our 
Saviour's  own  assertion,  "  as  the  Father  has  life  in  him- 
self, so  he  hath  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself."  | 
If  this  assertion  does  not  mean  that  God  only  is  self-exist- 
ent, and  Christ  derived  his  being  from  God,  I  see  not 
that  any  explanation  of  it  can  be  given.  But  it  is  not 
from  a  few  texts  only  that  Paul  is  proved  to  have  written 
to  the  Romans  as  a  Unitarian ;  evidence  of  the  fact  pre- 
sents itself  on  every  page  of  this  Epistle.  Such  expres- 
sions as  the  following  need  no  comment.  "  I  thank  my 
God  through  Jesus  Christ."  Rom.  i.  8.  "  Christ  Jesus, 
whom  God  hath  set  forth.'"  iii.  25.  "  We  have  peace  with 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  v.  1.  "  The  grace 
of  God  *  *  *  which  is  hy  one  man,  Jesus  Christ."  v.  15 
'•  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  hy  the  glory  of  the 
Father."  vi.  4.     "  Alive  unto  God  tl trough  Jesus  Christ 

*  John  ^27.  t  Rom.  vi.  9,  10.  |  John  v.  26. 
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our  Lord."  vi.  11.  "The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life 
ihrovyh  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  vi.  23.  "I  thank  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  vii.  25.  God  sending 
his  own  Son,"  etc.  viii.  3.  "^e  that  raised  up  Christ 
from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies." 
viii.  11.  "We  are  .  .  .  heirs  of  God,  and  Joint-heirs  with 
Christ.^'  viii.  17.  "  Christ  that  died,  yea,  rather,  that  is 
risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God"  viii. 
34.  "  That  ye  may  .  .  .  glorify  God  even  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  xv.  6.  "  To  God  only  wise  be 
glory  thr'ough  Jesus  Christ  for  ever."  xvi.  27. 

In  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing testimonies.  "  Of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and 
sanctification,  and  redemption."  *  "  And  ye  are  Christ's 
and  Christ  is  God^s"  t  "  -^^^  (^od  hath  both  raised  up 
the  Lord  "  [Jesus],  "  and  will  also  raise  us  up  at  the  last 
day  by  his  owm  power."  |  Is  it  possible  that  St.  Paul 
could  have  made  these  assertions,  if  he  had  believed  Christ 
to  be  the  Omnipotent  God  ?  Here  are  three  propositions, 
all  false  unless  he  is  a  dependent  being.  1.  God  made 
hira  wisdom,  etc.  —  therefore  these  are  not  inherent  attri- 
butes. 2.  Christ  belongs  to  God,  he  is  his  subject,  his 
proj)erty  —  therefore  not  himself  supreme.  3.  God 
raised  him  from  the  dead  by  his  own  power,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  will  raise  us  —  therefore  Jesus  is  dependent 
on  God  for  life  itself. 

If  further  testimonies  were  needed,  we  might  quote 
many  such  passages  as  the  following.  "  I  thank  my  God 
always  on  your  behalf,  for  the  grace   of  God  which   is 

*  1  Cor.  i.  30.  t  iii.  23.  %  vl.  14. 
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given  you  hy  Jesus  Christ."  1  Cor.  i.  4.  "  The  head  of 
man  is  Christ,  and  the  head  of  Christ  is  God.""  xi.  3. 
"  We  have  testified  of  God  that  he  raised  up  Christ." 
XV.  15.  "  Blessed  be  God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  2  Cor.  i.  3.  "Thanks  be  unto  God, 
which  always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ."  ii.  14. 
"  All  things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  him- 
self 5y  Jesus  Christ."  v.  18.  "Though  he  was  crucified 
through  weakness,  yet  he  liveth  hy  the  power  of  God.'' 
xiii.  4.  Such  is  the  apostle's  usual  manner  of  distinguish- 
ing between  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  The  following 
passage  is  important  in  this  inquiry  on  two  accounts. 
"  And  there  is  none  other  God  but  one.  For  though 
there  be  that  are  called  gods,  whether  in  heaven  or  on 
earth,  (as  there  be  gods  many  and  lords  many ;)  but 
unto  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom 
are  all  things,  and  we  in  him,  and  one  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  hy  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him."  * 
This  shows  that  the  terra  God  is  applied  to  beings  inle- 
rior  to  Jehovah.  But  this  is  not  all.  If  language  has 
any  meaning,  it  proves  that  God  is  one  being,  and 
Jesus  Christ  another  being  distinct  from  him.  It  also 
asserts  that  we  are  to  regard  God  as  the  ultimate  source, 
from  whom  all  things  flow ;  and  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
agent  or  channel  of  his  favor,  through  whom  all  things 
flow. 

The  next  passage  which  I  shall  quote  is  absolutely 
decisive  of  this  question.  "  Then  cometh  the  end,  when 
he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the 
Father ;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule  and  all 

*  Cor.  viii.  4-6. 
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authority  and  power ;  for  he  must  reign  till  he  hath  put 
all  enemies  under  his  feet.  .  .  .  But  when  he  saith  all 
things  are  put  under  him,  it  is  manifest  that  He"  [God] 
"  is  excepted,  who  did  put  all  things  under  him.  And 
when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the 
Son  also  himself  he  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things 
under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  *  This  can 
scarcely  require  a  comment.  Here  are  two  plain,  direct 
assertions;  each  sufficient  to  prove  that  Paul  regarded  our 
Saviour  as  a  subordinate  agent.  1.  God  put  all  things 
under  him  —  that  is,  Jesus  acted  with  delegated  power. 
2.  The  time  is  coming  when  he  is  to  give  up  this  delegated 
power.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  argument  which  can  ren- 
der it  credible,  that  the  apostle  should  apply  this  language 
to  Jehovah,  "  whose  dominion  endureth  for  ever."  Let  the 
Trinitarian  seriously  ask  himself  if  he  is  not  in  a  great 
error?  If  Jesus  is  the  Almighty  God,  does  he  believe 
that  he  will  ever  give  up  his  power  and  become  a  subject? 
We  come  next  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  There 
is  not  a  single  word  in  it  that  favors  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  supreme  divinity.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  if 
the  apostle  was  a  Trinitarian.  But  more  than  this ;  there 
are  several  expressions  in  the  Epistle  which  are  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God. 
Of  this  character  is  the  first  verse,  in  which  Christ  is  said 
to  have  been  raised  from  the  dead  by  "  God  the  Father.** 
lo  the  fourth  verse  he  is  represented  as  having  given 
himself  for  our  sins  "  according  to  the  will  of  God  and  our 
Father,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever."  The  seventh  verse 
of  the  fourth  chapter  affirms  of  the  Christian,  that  he  ia 
**  ar.  heir  of  God  through  Christ."     Thus  our  Saviour  is 

*  Cor.  XV.  24-29. 
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uniformly  spoken  of  as  subordinate  to  God  the  Father. 
One  other  specimen  from  this  Epistle  will  suffice.  "  But 
ye  receive  me  as  an  angel  of  God  —  even  as  Jesus 
Christ."  *  Angel  is  synonymous  with  messenger  —  and 
St.  Paul  indirectly  assigns  that  character  to  Jesus  Christ. 
He  certainly  does  not  mean  to  say,  ye  received  me  as  you 
would  receive  God  —  but  you  received  me  as  the  author-' 
ized  ambassador  of  God  —  as  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  to 
reveal  his  will  and  accomplish  his  designs. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  still  more  explicit. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  written  by  a  Unitarian. 
— "  That  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father 
of  glory,  .  .  .  according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty 
power,  which  He  wrought  in  Christ  when  He  raised  liirn 
from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in 
the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power, 
and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is 
named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which 
is  to  come ;  and  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet ;  and 
gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the  church."  f 
Let  us  look  distinctly  at  the  several  propositions  con- 
tained in  this  statement,  and  we  shall  find  that  Paul  could 
not  have  regarded  our  Saviour  as  the  supreme  God. 
1.  The  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  by  his  own  power  raised 
him  from  the  dead.  2.  He  set  him  at  his  right  hand, 
above  all  other  created  powers.  3.  He  put  all  things 
under  him,  and  made  him  head  over  all  things  to  the 
church.  Thus  he  ascribes  every  thing  to  God,  and 
nothing  to  Jesus  as  an  independent  being.  Now  either 
the  apostle  did  not  believe  him  to  be  Jehovah,  or  these 
thi'ce  propositions  are  utterly  false  ;  they  cannot  be  ex» 

*  Gal.  iv.  14.  t  Eph.i.  17-22. 
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plained  away  on  any  correct  principle  of  interpretation ; 
they  are  not  stated  once  and  heedlessly,  but  deliberately 
and  often.  While  there  is  not  a  single  sentence  in  the 
whole  epistle  that  contradicts  them,  they  find  more  or 
less  support  in  every  chapter.  For  instance.  "  Blessed 
be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'* 
Eph.  i.  3.  "  Through  him  "  [i.  e.  Christ]  "  we  both  have 
access  by  one  spirit  unto  the  Father.'^  ii.  18.  "  For  thia 
cause  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  iii.  14.  "One  Lord,  .  .  .  one  God  and  Father 
of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all." 
iv.  5,  6.  "  Giving  thanks  always  for  all  things  unto 
God  and  the  Father  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  V.  20.  Who  may  dare,  in  view  of  such  declara- 
tions, to  affirm  that  Paul  did  not  write  to  the  Ephesians 
as  a  Unitarian  ? 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  bears  the  same  testi- 
mony. Would  a  writer  who  believed  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
God  express  himself  as  Paul  has  done  in  the  following 
passages  ?  "  The  fruits  of  righteousness  which  are  bi/ 
Jesus  Christ  unto  the  glory  and  praise  of  God."  Phil.  i.  11. 
"  For  we  .  .  .  worship  God  in  the  spirit  and  rejoice  in 
Jesus  ChristJ'  iii.  3.  "J^  God  shall  support  all  your 
need  according  to  his  riches  in  glory  bg  Christ  Jesus. 
Now  unto  God  and  our  Father  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever, 
amen."  iv.  17,  20.  Such  is  the  current  language  of  this 
Epistle.  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  there  is  more  than 
one  passage  which  even  seems  to  have  a  contradictory 
import.  We  allude  to  the  apostle's  assertion  that  our 
Saviour  "  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God." 
This  has  been  considered  a  decisive  proof  of  the  Deity  of 
Christ.     We  shall  show  that,  taken  according  to  the  true 
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meaning  of  the  original,  and  in  connection  with  the  con- 
text, it  is  so  far  from  affording  any  support  to  this  doc- 
trine, that  it  is  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of 
Unitarian  views  of  the  subject.  The  whole  passage  fol- 
lows. "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  rob- 
bery to  be  equal  with  God,  but  made  himself  of  no  reputa- 
tion, and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found  in  fashion 
as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  Wherefore  God  also 
hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is 
above  every  name  ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in 
earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  that  every 
tongue  shall  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father."  *  This  passage,  we  maintain, 
taken  together,  plainly  disproves  the  Deity  of  Christ. 
This  will  appear  if  we  particularly  attend  to  the  separate 
propositions.  1.  "  He  was  in  the  form  of  God."  This 
means  either  that  he  was  in  the  similitude  of  God  —  God- 
like, as  being  a  divine  messenger  —  or  that  he  was  the 
visible  representative  of  God  on  earth  ;  it  is,  in  either 
case,  equivalent  to  "  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,'* 
therefore  a  being  distinct  from  God.  2.  God  highly  ex- 
alted him  and  gave  him  a  name  above  every  name.  If 
Jesus  Christ  were  God  himself,  he  would  not  be  capable 
of  being  exalted  —  he  would  by  his  own  nature  be  above 
all  creatures.  If  he  were  the  supreme  Jehovah,  would  it 
be  true  that  "  God  had  given  him  a  name  above  every 
name?"     Was  he  not  eternally  and  independently  above 

Phil.  ii.  5-12. 
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all  other  beings?  Would  St.  Paul  have  thought  it  proper 
to  refer  his  exaltation  to  God's  favor?  But  what  is 
more  remarkable,  3.  God  is  said  to  have  exalted  him 
as  a  reward  for  his  obedience,*  "  he  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross ;  wherefore  God 
also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  etc."  Jesus  Christ,  then, 
could  be  rewarded !  as  we  are  told  in  another  place  that 
'"''for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  he  endured  the 
cross,  etc."  t  4.  Consider  also  the  end  for  which  God 
is  said  to  have  exalted  him,  above  all  his  creatures.  Was 
it  that  they  might  give  the  glory  to  Jesus  as  God?  No, 
the  apostle  says  otherwise  —  "  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus, 
every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord 
to  the  gloi-y  of  God  the  Father."  No  evidence  could 
be  more  positive  than  Paul  regarded  our  Saviour,  in  his 
highest  exaltation,  as  wholly  dependent  on  God  for 
his  dignity  and  power.  How,  then,  it  will  be  asked, 
could  Paul  say  of  him,  that  he  "  thought  it  not  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  God  ?  "  We  answer  that  Paul  did  not 
say  this.  His  words  in  the  original  Greek  do  not  neces- 
sarily convey  any  such  meaning.  The  passage  is  incor- 
rectly translated.  This  last  i-emark  is  admitted  to  be 
true  bv  Trinitarians  themselves.  We  have  the  original 
before  us,  and  perceive  that  the  word  rendered  in  our 
common  version,  "•  equal,  might  at  least  as  properly  be 
ti^anslated  like^  It  is  often  used  to  denote  mere  resem- 
blance, both  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  classics.  And 
as  to  the  phrase,  he  "  thought  it  not  robbery,"  we  have 
the  import  of  the  original  more  exactly  in  the  words, — 
he  "  thought  it  not  a  thing  to  be  eagerly  retained."     Ac- 

*  See  j'hil.  v.  8  and  9.  t  Heb.  xii.  2. 
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cordingly,  tlie  passage  may  be  correctly  translated  thus 
—  "  who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  did  not  think  this  like- 
ness to  God  a  thing  to  be  eagerly  retained,  but  humbled 
himself,"  etc.  We  now  see  the  relevancy  of  the  apos- 
tle's argument,  which  was  to  enforce  the  duty  of  humility 
and  benevolence  by  proposing  the  example  of  Christ. 
But  to  say  that  our  Saviour  "  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God  "  could  serve  only  to  encourage  an  oppo- 
site spirit.  We  perceive,  also,  a  perfect  agreement  of  this 
passage  with  the  context,  as  well  as  with  St.  Paul's  other 
writings;  w'hereas,  according  to  the  common  version,  it 
is  at  variance  with  them  both.  Besides,  on  the  Trini- 
tarian supposition  that  the  apostle  meant  by  these  w^ords 
to  atiirm  that  Christ  is  God,  how  can  he  be  vindicated 
from  the  absurdity  of  saying  of  a  being,  that  he  thought 
it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  himself^  We  are  certain, 
therefore,  from  the  whole  passage,  that  St.  Paul  regarded 
our  Saviour  as  an  agent  dependent  on  God  for  his  power 
and  glory. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  begins  with  Paul's  asser- 
tion that  he  is  "  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will 
of  God.'*  In  verse  12,  of  the  first  chapter,  he  gives 
*'  thanks  unto  the  Father^''  w^ho  "  hath  translated  us  into 
the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son''  Then  follows  a  glowing 
description  of  the  true  Messiah.  It  is  the  apostle's  pur- 
pose to  exalt  him  as  an  object  of  confidence  and  venera- 
tion. If,  then,  he  had  believed  him  to  be  God,  he  must 
have  stated  this  conviction  as  the  proper  ground  of  rev- 
erence. He  would  not  have  represented,  as  he  has 
done,  the  high  claims  of  Jesus,  as  founded  entirely  on 
what  God  has  done  for  him.  Our  Saviour  is  described  in 
the  fervent  eloquence  of  St.  Paul,  as  the   agent  of  God'a 
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power,  head  of  the  church,  first  born  from  the  dead, 
"  that  in  all  things  lie  might  have  the  preeminence."  Jesus, 
then,  according  to  this  representation,  was  not  God  ;  he 
did  not  naturally  and  of  himself  have  the  preeminence, 
but  it  was  bestowed  upon  him,  "  because  it  pleased  the 
Father  that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwelh"  * 

Christ  is  said  to  have  done,  or  created  all  things,  by 
power  delegated  from  God.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  he  was 
not  the  supreme  Creator ;  but  there  is  some  doubt  what 
the  apostle  means  by  his  having  done  or  made  all  things. 
Some  suppose  that  he  existed  in  glory  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  and  was  the  agent  employed  by  God  in 
the  creation  and  support  of  all  things  in  the  material 
universe.  Others  offer  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  phrase  "  all  things "  should  be  limited  to  all  things 
done  by  the  gospel  dispensation  for  the  spiritual  new 
creation  or  moral  renovation  of  mankind.  Examples  are 
found  of  such  limitation  of  general  or  universal  proposi- 
tions. The  following  is  exactly  to  the  purpose  —  St. 
John,  addressing  Christians,  says  to  them,  "But  ye  have 
an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things^  f 
The  writer  obviously  means  that  they  knew  all  things 
which  Christians  ought  to  know.  So  St.  Paul  says,  "  I 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me.'* 

Our  present  inquiry,  however,  does  not  call  for  the 
discussion  of  this  question.  Whatever  opinion  is  adopted, 
it  is  still  equally  clear  that  St.  Paul  did  not  consider  our 
Saviour  as  having  underived  power.  For  he  speaks  of 
"6'oo?  who  raised  him  from  the  dead."  Col.  ii.  12.  He 
represents  Christ,  not  as  supreme,  but  as  "  sitting  on  the 

♦  Col.  i.  12-20.  t  1  Jolm  ii.  20.  J  Phil.  iv.  13. 
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riyhf  hand  of  GodJ^  iii.  1.  He  implies  the  inferiority  of 
the  Son  to  the  Father  in  his  injunction  to  Christians  to 
"  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to 
God  the  Father  by  him."  iii.  17.  When  he  approaches 
nearest  to  attributing  to  Christ  the  perfections  of  Deity, 
he  refers  to  the  Father  as  the  source  of  all.  Let  the 
reader  compare  the  following  texts,  "  For  in  him  dwelleth 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  "  *  —  "  For  it  'pleased 
the  Father  that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell."  f  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul ;  the  blessed  Saviour  is  not  a 
common  man,  as  some  philosophers  have  asserted  —  he 
is  the  Son  and  Messenger  of  God,  with  divine  wisdom 
and  power,  "  for  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
divinity."  He  is  not  the  Supreme  God,  as  some  Chris- 
tians believe,  "  for  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should 
all  fulness  dwell."  % 

This  conclusion  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  fol- 
lowing — "  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the 
first  born  of  every  creature "  or  of  all  creatures.  §  I 
have  before  explained  the  phrase,  image  of  the  invisible 
God,  as  necessarily  signifying,  a  being  distinct  from  God, 
the  visible  representative  of  his  power  and  perfections  on 
earth.  "  The  first  born  of  all  creatures  "  —  this  obviously 
places  him  first  among  created  beings,  but  still  one  of 
them,  who  derived  his  being  from  God.  Whether  this 
means  first  in  time,  or  first  in  dignity,  or  both,  does  not 
at  all  concern  the  present  inquiry.  In  either  sense,  the 
passage  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  eternal,  underived 

*Col.  ii.  9.  tCol.  i.  19. 

J  There  is  nothing  in  the  original  con-esponding  to  the  word 
Father,  in  this  passage,  yet  the  insertion  of  it  by  the  translators  is 
approved  by  the  best  Trinitarian  commentators. 

S  Col.  i.  15. 
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divinity  of  him  who  is  called  a  creature  by  the  inspired 
apostle. 

The  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  so  fully  author- 
ize the  same  conclusion,  that  we  need  to  notice  only  a 
single  passage  from  each  Epistle,  to  show  that  the  apostle 
speaks  of  God  and  Jesus  as  beings  distinct  from  each 
other,  not  only  while  Christ  was  on  earth,  but  after  his 
ascension.  "  Ye  turned  to  God  from  idols,  to  serve  the 
living  and  true  God,  and  to  wait  for  Ids  Son  from  heaven, 
whom  he  raised  from  the  dead,  even  Jesus  which  delivered 
us  from  the  wrath  to  come."  *  "  We  are  bound  to  give 
tlianks  alw^ays  to  God  for  you  .  .  .  because  God  hath 
from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation,  .  .  .  where- 
unto  He  called  you  by  oui*  go.sj)el,  to  the  obtaining  of  the 
glory  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ''  f 

The  Epistles  to  Timothy  were  charges  to  a  minister 
whom  St.  Paul  was  peculiarly  anxious  to  instruct  as  to 
*'  I'ightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth."  Let  us  observe 
some  specimens  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  this  woi'd  of 
truth.  "  Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible, 
Uie  only  wise  God,  be  honor  and  glory  forever."  J  Was 
it  to  Jesus  Christ  that  this  ascription  was  made?  Let 
the  following  passage  afford  an  answer.  "  For  there  is 
one  God  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.'*  §  Again,  "  I  charge  thee  before  God,  and 
the  Lord  Jesu.s  Christ,  and  the  elect  angels,  that  thon  ob- 
serve these  things."  ||  Is  not  the  Lord  Jesus  here  repre- 
sented as  a  distinct  witness  of  conduct,  as  well  as  the  an- 
gels? If,  then,  he  is  not  a  distinct  lci?i(f  from  God,  what 
can  this  mean?     Further,  ^'God,  who  hath  savet^  us,  and 

*  1  Thess.  i.  9,  10.         t  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  )  I.         *  l  Tr        '7. 
^  1  Tira.  ii.  5.  ||  1  Tim.  v.  21. 

VOL.  II. NO.  XIX.  3 
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called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works, 
but  according  to  kis  own  purpose  arid  grace^  which  was 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began,  but  is 
now  made  manifest  by  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  *  Christ,  therefore,  not  being  the  original  source 
of  our  salvation,  is  inferior  to  God.  Once  more.  "  If  we 
suffer  with  him  "  [i.  e.  Christ]  "  we  shall  also  reign  with 
him.'*  t  Sniffer  with  him  —  reign  with  him;  it  would  be 
impious  for  mere  human  beings  to  assert  this  of  them- 
selves in  relation  to  one  whom  they  regarded  as  the  su- 
preme God. 

The  Epistle  to  Titus  was  also  a  charge  to  a  minister, 
whom  the  writer  exhorted  to  adhere  to  "  sound  doc- 
trme."  %  Does  Paul  address  him  in  the  manner  of  a 
Ti'initai'ian  ?  Far  from  it.  He  is  careful  to  distinguish 
between  God  and  Christ  as  two  beings.  "  Looking  for 
that  blessed  hope  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  §  The  title,  great 
God,  is  never  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Scriptures, 
but  frequently  to  the  Father,  and  to  him  alone.  Again, 
"  God  our  Saviour,  .  .  .  according  to  his  own  mercy^ 
saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of 
the  holy  spirit,  which  he  shed  on  us  abundantly  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour."  ||  This  is  then  the  "  sound 
doctrine"  of  St.  Paul ;  —  the  "  Great  God  "  is  our  Saviour, 
as  the  eternal  source  of  mercy  and  love,  and  Jesus  Christ 
is  our  Saviour  in  a  subordinate  sense,  as  the  organ  or 
channel  through  which  this  mercy  flows  to  man. 

The  Epistle  to  Philemon,  about  a  slave,  who  had  beeo 
nonverted  to   Christianity  by  the  preaching  of  Paul  at 

♦  2  Tim.  i.  8-10.  t  2  Tim.  ii.  12.  %  Tit.  ii.  1. 

i  Tit.  ii.  13.  11  Tit.  iii.  4-6. 
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Rome,  contains  nothing  which  relates  to  the  subject  of 
our  present  remarks. 

We  have  now  carefully  examined  the  writings  of  Paul,* 
and  find  that  they  correspond  with  his  preaching  ;  tliey 
uniformly  represent  our  Saviour  as  the  anointed  JNIes- 
senger  of  God,  exalted  by  him  to  be  a  Prince  and  a 
Saviour,  but  never  as  God  himself.  It  remains  to  con- 
sider what  may  be  said  against  this  conclusion.  There 
are  two  passages  which  require  explanation,  as  they  seem 
to  contradict  the  general  tenor  of  the  apostle's  writings. 
We  shall  find,  however,  that  there  is  no  real  inconsis- 
tency. 

We  meet  with  one  difficulty  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. "  My  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  who  are 
Israelites,  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the  glory, 
and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the 
service  of  God,  and  the  promises ;  whose  are  the  fathers, 
and  of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who 
is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever."  f  A  very  slight  addi- 
tion, authorized  by  the  original  Greek,  removes  this  diffi- 
culty, and  renders  the  passage  consistent  with  the  rest  of 
the  Papistic.  It  might  read,  "  God  be  blessed  for  ever." 
St.  Paul  is  here  expressing  his  solicitude  for  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  he  relates  God's  providence  and  peculiar 
care  over  them,  mentions  the  old  and  new  covenants, 
and  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers.  To  this  chosen 
nation,  he  says,  belong  the  fathers  from  whom  Christ 
descended,  who  is  above  all  —  over  all  —  or  better  than 
all  these  other  dispensations  and  persons,  "  God  he  blessed 
for  ever."     This  last  clause  accordingly  is  nothing  more 

*  See  Note  at  the  end.  t  Rom.  ix.  3,  4,  5. 
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than  a  natural  expression  of  gratitude  to  God,  for  his 
best  gift  to  man,  —  as  he  exclaims  in  another  place, 
"•  Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift."  By 
adopting  a  different  punctuation,  however,  whicli  we  are 
at  liberty  to  do,  since  that  of  the  common  translation  is  of 
no  authority,  we  may  have,  perhaps,  a  still  more  satis- 
factory interpretation  of  the  passage.  We  may  i)lace  a 
longer  pause  after  the  words,  "  Christ  came  ; "  then,  by 
substituting,  in  the  translation,  he  who  for  "who,"  which 
the  original  admits  of,  and  inserting  a  comma  after  God, 
we  shall  have  the  passage  thus  :  "And  of  whom  according 
to  the  flesh  Christ  came.  He  who  is  over  all,  God,  be 
blessed  for  ever."  Or,  by  a  freer  versiiDn,  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  apostle,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  may 
be  given  as  follows  :  "  Of  w^liom  was  Christ  according 
to  the  flesh ;  he  who  was  over  all,  being  God  blessed  for 
ever."  Whichever  construction  be  preferred,  the  Trini- 
tarian mode  of  explaining  the  passage  must  we  think  be 
deemed  false,  since,  besides  other  objections  to  it,  it  is  a 
fact  that  those  early  fathers  of  the  church  who  entertained 
the  highest  notions  of  the  Saviour's  character,  and  who, 
it  must  be  supposed,  understood  the  Greek  language, 
never  applied  to  Christ,  even  when  most  desirous  to  exalt 
him,  the  title  of  "  God  over  all  blessed  for  ever." 

The  only  other  difficulty  of  this  kind,  is  found  in  the 
following  passage  —  "  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness ; 
God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  s[)irit,  seen 
of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the 
world,  received  up  into  glory."  *  Even  as  the  present 
version  stands,  the  difficulty  is  only  apparent.  The 
second   clause   is  a  figurative    expression,   equivalent  to 

*1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
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"  Immanuel,"  God  is  with  us.  In  this  sense,  we  all  believe 
that  God  was  present,  manifest  to  the  world  in  his  Son 
and  ambassador  Jesus  Christ.  It  means  no  more  than, 
that  he  is  the  "  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  "  the  bright- 
ness of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person,'"  and  is  equivalent  to  other  expressions  which 
mean  the  visible  representative  of  God  upon  earth. 

But  we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  common 
version  of  this  text,  for  it  is  founded  on  an  erroneous 
reading  in  the  original.*  The  true  reading  is,  "  Great 
is  the  mystery  of  godliness ;  he^  who  was  manifest  in  the 
fl«  sh,  was  justified  by  the  spirit,  seen  by  angels,  preached 
among  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received 
up  in  glory."  This  is  perfectly  intelligible  ;  the  word  God 
is  not  found  in  the  original  manuscripts,  but  has  been  de- 
signedly or  accidentally  introduced  into  the  text.  It  is  a 
triumphant  exclamation  of  the  apostle  —  Great  is  the 
mystery  of  man's  regeneration  from  sin  to  holiness  by 
the  gospel ;  he  who  lived  among  us  in  human  form,  the 
representative  of  the  divine  character,  and  the  messenger 
of  the  divine  will,  having  accomplished  the  purposes  of 
his  mission,  was  received  up  by  God  into  the  bosom  of 
his  glory.  We  all  believe,  and  we  rejoice  in  believing 
this  sublime  truth  ;  "  for  if  Christ  is  not  risen,"  says  Paul, 
"  then  our  faith  is  vain,  and  your  hope  is  vain." 

Our  design  is  now  accomplished.  We  have  examined 
the  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  have  found  them  to  bear 
positive  evidence,  that  he  regarded  our  Saviour  as  an 
agent  who  derived  all  his  power  and  wisdom  from  God. 

*  See  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament. 
\  OL.  II. NO.  XIX.  3  * 
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In  eleven  of  these  Epistles,  and  all  his  preaching,  we  do 
not  find  the  least  intimation  that  Jesus  Clu'ist  is  the  self- 
existent  Jehovah.  And  what  can  be  opposed  to  this  over- 
powering evidence  ?  The  whole  opposite  argument  rests 
on  one  equivocal  text  in  Romans,  and  another  in  Timothy, 
both  of  which,  we  have  seen,  can  be  easily  explained,  in 
harmony  with  the  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  his  writings  ! 
If,  then,  we  are  ready  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  this  emi- 
nent and  inspired  ambassador  of  Christ,  whose  writings 
and  discourses  occupy  one  third  of  the  New  Testament, 
we  shall  believe  on  our  Saviour  —  not  as  a  mere  man, 
undertaking  the  reformation  of  the  world  with  human 
genius  and  human  power ;  we  shall  receive  him  as  a 
divine  teacher  and  master.  We  shall  trust  in  him,  as 
"  God's  beloved  Son  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased,"  whom 
he  has  made  the  head  of  the  church,  "  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,  the  first  and  the  last,"  in  the  gospel  dispensation, 
his  best  gift  to  save  and  bless  our  lost  race. 

We  are  told  that  Unitarianism  would  deprive  us  of 
our  Saviour  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  "  To  us,  there  is  one  God, 
and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  through  whom  living  streams 
of  light,  and  truth,  and  salvation  have  flowed,  and  shall 
for  ever  flow  from  the  eternal  and  exhaustless  fountain 
of  mercy.  The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in  his  tri- 
umphant visions  of  inspiration,  wanted  no  higher  assur- 
ance than  "  that  God  had  raised  him  from  the  dead."  He 
would  not  dim  the  glory  of  Jehovah's  throne  by  inter- 
posing another  object  of  supreme  homage.  And  shall 
not  we  be  satisfied  with  such  a  Saviour  on  whom  "  God's 
spirit  descended  without  measure  ?  "  The  moral  perfec- 
tions of  Deity,  reflected  in  him,  are  pledged  to  fulfil  his 
promises.      The    hopes   of  the   gospel   are   firm   as   the 
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throne  of  heaven ;  for  God  himself  ha«  laid  their  deep 
foundations,  Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief  corner-stone. 


NOTE. 

The  Epistk;  to  the  Hebrews,  has  been  omitted  in  this 
discussion,  because  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  that 
Paul  was  its  author.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  an  exam- 
ination of  its  claims  to  be  admitted  amono;  his  writing-s. 
We  may  take,  however,  a  brief  notice  of  it,  to  show  that 
its  author,  whoever  he  was,  was  certainly  a  Unitarian. 

This  Epistle  is  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  to 
converts  from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  to  prevent  their 
falling  back  into  their  old  faith.  So  far  as  it  is  doctrinal, 
its  design  is  to  show  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  of 
higher  authority  and  excellence  than  that  of  Moses. 
He  proves  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  en- 
deavors to  exalt  him  as  highly  as  possible  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  readers,  by  the  three  following  considerations, 
each  of  which  is  illustrated  and  enforced  with  much  learn- 
ing and  power. 

1.  That  Jesus  Christ  was  a  divine  messenger  superior 
to  the  prophets  of  the  old  dispensation,  or  "  angels,"  as 
they  are  called  in  the  first  chapter. 

2.  That  he  was  superior  to  Moses,  whom  the  Jewish 
converts  regarded  with  great  veneration. 

3.  That  his  priesthood  was  superior  to  the  Levitical, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  was  ritual  and  temporary,  while 
the  former  was  spiritual  and  eternal. 

It  is  evident  that  none  but  a  Unitarian  writer  could 
have  used  these  arguments,  to  prove  the  divine  mission 
of  our   Saviour,  and    the   divine  origin  of  his   rehgion 
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One  who  believed  that  he  was  the  Supreme  God,  would 
have  5<tated,  and  endeavored  to  enforce  tliis  conviction  as 
tlie  true  giound  of  confidence  in  him.  If  tliat  doctrine 
had  been  established,  every  argument  to  prove  the  eter- 
nal Jehovah  superior  to  angels  or  prophets,  to  Moses  and 
Aaron,  could  be  considered  little  less  than  impious.  I 
do  not  know  the  man  who  is  hardy  enough  to  make  such 
an  irreverent  comparison  with  the  formality  of  argument. 

It  is  then  nearly  demonstrated  in  the  outset,  that  this 
writer  regarded  our  Saviour  as  a  messenger  of  God, 
with  delegated  authority.  We  need  not  therefore  dwell 
long  on  particular  passages. 

In  the  first  chapter,  it  will  not  affect  the  argument, 
whether  we  understand  "angels"  as  lieavenly  spirits  or 
as  messengers  of  God  on  earth.  The  connection,  how- 
ever,  seems  to  me  to  require  us  to  understand  messengers 
—  the  same  prophets  spoken  of  in  the  first  verse.  There 
is  another  reason  for  supposing  that  the  "  prophets  "  and 
the  "  angels  "  meant  the  same  persons.  The  writer  proves 
Christ's  superiority  to  these  "  angels,"  and  afterwards 
his  superiority  to  Moses.  This  would  have  been  at  least 
needless,  if  the  "  angels"  had  been  supposed  superior  to 
Moses. 

The  meaning  of  the  writer  then  is  as  follows,  "  God 
spoke  in  ancient  times  by  the  prophets,  but  in  these  last 
days  by  his  Son  —  a  more  exalted  messenger,  because 
God  has  made  him  heir  of  all  things;  superior  to  these 
former  messengers,  since  he  has  by  inheritance  obtained  a 
more  excellent  name  than  they."  That  is,  he  is  in  a  iiigh 
and  peculiar  sense  called  his  Son,  while  they  are  only 
servants.* 

*  Heb.  i.  1-5. 
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Proceeding:  witli  the  proofs  of  our  Suviour's  superiority, 
tlie  writer  says,  "  When  he  bringeth  his  fii-st  be;20tt(?n 
into  the  world,  lie  saith,  And  let  all  these  messengers  of' 
God  (the  angels,  as  it  is  in  the  eoumion  version),  worship 
him,"  *  or  do  him  homage  as  a  supeiior.  The  word 
translated  worship  often  has  this  signilfcation,  implying 
uot  tlie  worship  due  to  God,  but  the  reverence  which  we 
may  pioperly  pay  to  a  superior  in  dignity  or  age.  For 
instance,  "And  all  the  congregation  blessed  the  Lord  God 
of  their  fathers,  and  bowed  down  their  heads  and  wo?- 
shipped  the  Lord  and  the  king.''  f 

The  writer  next  illustrates  our  Saviour's  superiority  to 
the  former  messengers  of  God  in  this  striking  manner  — 
he  represents  the  Almighty  as  saying  to  him,  "  Thy 
throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  a  sceptre  of  right 
eousness  is  the  sce{)tre  of  thy  kingdom ;  thou  hast  loved 
righteousness  and  hated  iniquity  ;  therefore  God,  even  thy 
God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above 
thy  fellows."  J 

The  use  of  the  term  God  in  an  inferior  sense  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  Old  Testament,  from  which  this  pas- 
sage is  quoted  ;  and  one  instance  has  been  before  noticed 
in  which  it  is  so  used  in  the  New.  It  is  employed  to 
designate  heathen  deities,  angels,  princes,  magistrates, 
and  rulers.§  Its  primitive  signification  is  power.  It  is 
enq)loyed  lirst  to  denote  the  eternal  Source  of  all  power, 
and  secondly,  one  who  exercises  delegated  powers. 
Moses  was  to  be  a  god  to  Aaron,  because  he  was  to  be 
the  organ  of  God's  will  to  him.  There  is  an  instance  in 
wliich  wicked  magistrates  are  called  gods;  "I  have  said, 

«  Heb.  i.  6.  t  1  Chron.  xxix.  20.  f  Heb.  l  9    K 

^  Ex.  XX.  23 ;  xxii.  28,  etc 
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ye  are  jrods,   and   all  of  you  are   children  of  the  Most 
High  ;  but  ye  shall  die  hke  men,"  etc.* 

In  this  (jualified  sense,  the  name  God  is  employed  in 
the  following  passage  from  the  forty-tifth  Psalm,  *'  Thy 
throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  a  sceptre  of  right- 
eousness is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom."     This  exalted 
praise  is  part  of  a  coronation  hymn,  supposed  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Solomon.     An  earthly  king  is  here  called  God, 
and  his  throne  is  said  to  be  for  ever  and  ever  —  an  Ori- 
ental figure  employed  to.  express  the  permanence  of  his 
power.     It  may  be  well  translated,  "Thy  throne,  0  king, 
stands  firm  and  secure."     Now  this  passage  in  the  origi- 
nal  Psalm    has   no    reference    to   Christ,   and   its   being 
quoted  afterwards  in  this  manner,   evidently  could   not 
give  it  any  such   reference ;  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the   Hebrews   merely  accommodated  what  was  first  ad- 
dressed to  a  Jewish   prince   to  the  praise  of  our  Saviour, 
a  prince  greater  than  all  earthly  princes.     It  is  obvious, 
then,  that  the  term  God  is  here  used  in  an  inferior  sense 
—  because,  as  it  was  first  applied  to  a  temporal  king,  it 
would  prove  him  to  be  the  Almighty,  as  well  as  it  could 
afterwards  prove  our  Saviour  to  be   so.     But  what  fol- 
lows is  still  more  conclusive  on  this  point  — "  Thou  hast 
loved  righteousness    and  hated  iniquity ;    therefore    God, 
even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness 
above  thy  fellows."     If  Jesus  had  been  the  Supreme  God, 
could  he  have  had  fellows,  or  equals  ?  or  could  his  right- 
eousness be  a  subject  of  reward  ?     This  famous  passage, 
then,   which   has  been   thought   to   support  the  deity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  will,  if  fairly  examined,  and  understcod,  be 
found  to  disprove  the  doctrine  completely  ! 

*  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6.  7. 
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Again,  the  passage,  which  we  have  been  considering 
represents  our  Saviour  either  as  a  subordinate  agent,  or 
as  the  Supreme  Deity.  If  it  does  represent  him  as  sub- 
ordinate, the  writer  was  certainly  a  Unitarian  ;  if  it  repre- 
sents him  as  Jehovah,  it  would  be  inconsistent  in  him  to 
proceed  next  to  prove  that  he  was  superior  to  Moses. 
Who  ever  thought  that  Moses  was  equal  to  God  ?  What 
man  in  his  senses  could  think  it  necessary  to  prove  that 
God  was  superior  to  his  servant  ? 

Again,  if  the  writer  had  understood  that  Jesus  was 
God,  it  is  evident  he  would  not  have  employed  so  much 
learning  and  argument  to  prove  that  his  priesthood  was 
superior  to  that  of  Aaron  and  the  Levites.  If  then  we 
still  maintain  that  this  author  believed  in  his  supreme 
divinity,  we  must  think  him  the  most  absurd  and  inconse- 
quent of  all  reasoners — a  conclusion  which  we  shall  by 
no  means  allow. 

Numerous  texts  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  in- 
ferences drawn  in  this  note,  but  they  cannot  be  neces- 
sary. Such  evidence  as  we  have  already  presented  will 
not  be  resisted  by  any  mind  open  to  conviction.  One 
more  passage  however  will  be  noticed,  because  it  has  been 
misunderstood.  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and 
to-day,  and  for  ever."  *  This  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  main  arguments  of  the  Epistle,  and  its  purpose, 
namely,  to  prevent  the  Jewish  Christians  from  wavering 
in  their  faith.  "  The  priesthood  of  our  Saviour  is  un- 
changeable —  be  ye  therefore  firm  and  constant  in  your 
adherence  to  his  religion."  Or,  "  Jesus  Christ  does  not 
change,"  "  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever, 
therefore  be  not  carried  about  by  divers  and  strange  doc- 
trines." 

*  Heb.  xiii.  9. 
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[The  following  is  reprinted,  at  the  request  of  many  of  our  hrethrer 
from  a  tract  which  has  been  much  circulated.  Of  course,  it  is  only  as 
individual  statement,  and  is  not  intended  as  a  creed.] 

Because  we  have  no  formula  of  faith ;  no  system  of  doc 
trines ;  no  list  of  articles  prescribed  by  pope,  bishops. 
General  Assembly,  or  other  human  authority,  which  every  one 
must  profess  to  believe  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  ovi^  church,  —  there  are  those  who  allege  that  we 
Unitarians  have  no  faith;  that  we  believe  nothing,  or  that 
each  one  believes  what  he  pleases. 

Other  churches,  it  is  urged,  deal  better  by  their  members,  — 
instructing  them  as  to  what  they  must  believe,  nay,  furnishing 
to  all  who  wish  them  printed  copies  of  the  system  of  doctrines 
which  those  churches  severally  uphold  and  contend  for  as  the 
**  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  which  every  one  must 
accept  in  order  to  salvation.  Nay,  you  may  go  to  the  book- 
stores, and  buy  the  volumes  in  which  are  printed  the  creeds  of 
the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  or  Baptist  sects,  — 
creeds  devised  and  written  out  (some  of  them  centuries  ago) 
by  men  accounted  wise  enough  to  determine  what  others,  as 
well  as  themselves,  ought  to  believe,  and  thereby  secure  to  the 
churches,  for  whose  edification  they  were  especially  concerned, 
a  unity  of  faith. 

But,  if  any  one  supposes  that  this  end  has  been  attained  in 
either  of  the  above-named  churches,  he  is  much  mistaken.  Of 
course,  what  the  creed  is,  that  either  church  prescribes,  may  be 
found,  as  I  have  said,  in  this  or  that  printed  volume.     But 
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wliat  Episcopalians  or  Presbyterians  or  Methodists  or  Bap- 
tists individually  believe,  you  can  ascertain  only  by  inquiring 
of  them  individually.  And  you  will  discover,  —  if  you  can  get 
the  members  of  either  of  these  churches  to  define  to  you  their 
real  beliefs,  —  you  will  discover  as  many  and  great  discrepan- 
cies between  them  as  between  the  members  of  the  Unitariai 
Church.  It  was  publicly  declared,  not  long  ago,  by  an  Orthodox 
minister  of  Syracuse,  in  the  presence  of  hundreds  who 
belonged  to  the  Orthodox  churcll%s  here,  including  several  of 
their  ministers,  —  it  was  publicly  declared,  that  *'  no  Trinitarian 
can  be  found,  who,  if  called  upon  to  state  his  views,  would 
state  them  precisely  in  the  language  of  the  creeds  of  either  the 
Presbyterian  or  the  Episcopal  churches."  This  declaration 
was  publicly  made  in  the  city  of  Syracuse,  in  the  presence  of 
hundreds ;  and  never  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  it  been  denied. 
It  is  notorious,  that  certain  doctrines,  explicitly  stated  in  the 
above-named  systems  of  faith,  are  not  now  preached  in  those 
churches.  And  I  have  several  times  made  the  assertion,  which 
I  here  repeat,  that  nothing  would  so  soon  empty  the  Episcopal, 
the  Presbyterian,  and  other  Orthodox  churches,  as  for  the 
ministers  to  read  intelligently  to  the  people  the  several  creeds, 
or  articles  of  faith,  of  those  churches,  and  insist  upon  their 
believing  each  and  every  article  thereof,  in  its  most  obvious 
fense,  as  the  condition  of  continued  membership. 

I  am  utterly  unable  to  discover  the  benefit  which  ever  has 
been  or  can  be  derived  from  a  creed  prescribed  by  human 
authority ;  a  formula  of  faith ;  a  system  of  doctrines  devised 
and  concocted  by  any  man  or  any  set  of  men,  to  be  enforced 
upon  the  assent  of  other  men,  each  of  whom  has  an  inalienable 
right  to  think  for  himself.  Were  there  time  now,  and  were 
this  the  occasion,  I  would  show  that  many  and  very  grave  evils, 
gross  h}q)ocrisies  and  atrocious  cruelties,  have  everywhere,  and 
in  all  ages,  been  the  legitimate  offspring  of  this  assumption  of 
authority  to  dictate  to  fellow-men  what  they  must  beheve. 

But  my  purpose,  at  tliis  time,  is  to  inform  those  who  wish  to 
know,  what  is  the  faith  of  Unitarians.  Of  course,  I  may  not 
speak  for  all  who  bear  this  name,  but  for  those  only  whose 
opinions  and  bolief  I  do  know ;    and  they  are  many. 
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First.  We  believe  and  insist,  that  each  and  ever}'  rational 
and  moral  being,  male  and  female,  is  under  tlie  highest  obliga- 
tion to  form  liis  or  her  own  opinions  about  religion.  Every 
one,  we  hold,  is  bound  and  therefore  should  be  left  perfectly 
free  to  seek  after,  if  haply  he  may  find,  the  truth  of  God  for 
himself;  form  liis  own  creed,  his  own  body  of  divinity ;  be 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  as  to  what  is  true  on  every 
question  that  may  arise  respecting  the  character  of  God,  the 
principles  of  the  divine  government,  man's  accountability,  the 
design  of  his  life  in  this  world,  and  his  destiny  in  the  world  to 
come.  There  is  no  other  subject  of  thought  comparable  to  this 
in  importance ;  therefore  every  one  should  be  encouraged  and 
urged  to  give  all  the  attention  to  it  he  may  be  able  to  give. 
By  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  works  and  the  providence 
of  God,  each  one  should  strive  to  learn  all  he  may  of  the 
mind,  the  purposes,  the  will  of  the  heavenly  Father,  that  he 
may  become  an  intelligent  and  obedient  child.  He  should 
avail  himself  of  the  thoughts,  the  results,  of  the  inquiries  and 
reasonings  of  others,  so  far  as  he  shall  find  them  profitable. 
But  he  is  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  accept  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  the  mightiest  intellects  have  arrived,  if  they  do 
not  appear  to  his  own  mind  and  heart  accordant  with  the  truth 
and  rigliteousness  of  God.  lie  who,  in  deference  to  the  au- 
thority of  another,  professes  to  believe  what  he  does  not  see 
to  be  true,  has  hoodwinked  himself;  or  he  has  entered  a  laby- 
rinth in  which  he  will  not  know  whether  he  is  going  right  or 
wrong.  But  he  who  reverently  embraces  whatever,  in  the  best 
use  of  his  understanding,  seems  to  him  true  and  right,  shows 
his  allegiance  to  God ;  and  he  will  not  be  left  to  wander  into 
the  path  of  fatal  error. 

We  Unitarians  believe  with  the  Apostle  Paul  (Rom.  viii. 
14),  that,  "as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Sj)irit  of  God,  they  are  the 
sons  of  God."  We  believe  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  more  constantly  and  entirely  than  any  other 
son  of  man  ;  that  he  Is  therefore  called  the  dearly  beloved  Son 
of  God,  and  is  the  best  teacher  of  true  religion.  We  believe 
that  the  doctrines  he  preached  disclosed  more  fully  than  those 
of  any  other  teacher  the  character  of  Gad  and  his  purposes 
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respocl  Ing  man ;  and  that  the  moral  precepts  he  gave  were 
more  nearly  identical  with  perfect  righteousness,  **the  right- 
eousness of  God."  Indeed,  we  believe  that  they  only  who  hear 
and  obey  the  commandments  of  Christ  will  be  redeemed  from 
all  inicjuity  ;  and  that  the  world  will  never  be  filled  with  right- 
eousness, peace,  and  joy,  until  the  children  of  men  shall  be 
trained  up  in  the  school  of  Christ,  rather  than  that  of  Augustine 
or  Calvin,  —  be  taught  to  understand,  and  persuaded  to  conform 
to,  the  principles  and  spirit  of  "the  dearly  beloved  Son  of 
God." 

All  Unitarians  believe  that  Jesus  was  one  with  God,  —  in  a 
spiritual  sense;  the  sense  in  which  he  prayed  (John  xvii. 
21-23)  that  all  avIio  shall  be  brought  to  believe  on  him  nn'ght 
become  one  with  him  and  the  Father.  We  believe  he  was 
wholly  devoted  to  God,  was  led  always  by  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  had  no  desire  but  to  do  his  will.  We  all  believe  that 
Jesus  was  not  a  self-existent,  but  a  created  being,  dependent 
upon  and  accountable  to  the  one  Supreme,  whom  he  often 
addressed  as  his  Father  and  his  God. 

Many  Unitarians  are  Arians,  that  is,  they  believe  that  Jesus 
pre-existed ;  that  he  was  an  archangel,  next  in  dignity  to  the 
Most  High ;  that  he  appeared  upon  earth  in  the  person  of 
the  son  of  Mary,  and  led  the  life  and  died  the  death  that  is 
narrated  in  the  New  Testament.  Other  Unitarians,  probably 
the  larger  part  of  them,  believe  that  he  was  a  man  super- 
naturally  born  of  his  mother  only,  in  accordance  with  the 
accounts  given  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  But  there  are  nuany  of 
our  denomination  who  believe,  as  I  do,  that  Jesus  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary ;  that  the  accounts  prefixed  to  the  Gos- 
pels of  Matthew  and  Luke,  inconsistent  with  each  other,  are 
not  genuine,  but  were  taken  from  the  thousand  mai'vellous 
Btories  which  were  invented  in  the  second  and  third  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era  to  magnify,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
and  credulous,  the  founder  of  the  new  religion,  and  do  awaj 
the  reproach  of  his  crucifixion. 

But,  whatever  may  be  our  differences  of  belief  on  this  point, 
we  Unitaiians  all  agree,  that  it  is  not  the  physical  or  meta- 
physical   nature    of  Christ  which   most   concerns    us,   but   liia 
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moral  and  religious  character.  We  believe  that  he  was  the 
most  excellent  person  who  has  ever  lived  upon  earth ;  that  he 
was  a  perfect  man,  holy,  harmless,  undefiled.  We  believe, 
that,  in  the  highest  degree,  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  dearly- 
beloved,  because  he  was  at  all  times,  in  all  things,  led  by  the 
spirit  of  the  heavenly  Father.  We  believe  that  he  was 
tempted  in  all  points  like  any  other  man,  but  that  he  never 
yielded  to  temptation.  He  did  no  sin.  He  was  a  man  of  sor- 
rows, acquainted  with  grief;  but  he  was  perfected  by  hia 
sufferings,  and  not  made  by  them,  as  too  many  are,  peevish, 
discontented,  rebellious. 

We  Unitarians  believe  that  Jesus  is  our  great  exemplar, 
set  before  us  by  the  heavenly  Father  to  be  our  pattern  in  all 
things  ;  that  in  him  we  see  "  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
perfect  man,"  "the  mark  of  our  high  calling;"  that,  **  as  he 
was  holy,  so  are  we  called  to  be  holy  in  all  manner  of  con- 
versation." It  is  therefore  a  prominent  article  of  the  Unita- 
rian faith,  that  all  men  ought  to  act  at  all  times  as  Jesus  would 
act  in  the  same  circumstances.  The  best  test  we  can  apply  to 
our  own  conduct,  words,  feelings,  and  to  the  conduct,  words, 
feelings  of  others  is  this  :  Would  "  the  perfect  man "  act, 
speak,  feel  thus  ?  And  In  estimating  the  character  of  men, 
and  the  regard  in  which  they  ought  to  be  held  in  the  Christian 
Church,  we  Unitarians  believe  that  we  should  consider,  not  the 
accuracy  of  their  speculative  opinions,  "the  form  of  sound 
words  "  to  which  they  may  give  their  assent,  but  the  degree  of 
goodness  which  is  seen  in  their  daily  lives,  the  principles  on 
which  they  act,  and  the  feelings  which  they  manifest  in  their 
intercourse  with  their  fellow-men ;  moreover,  the  spirit  which 
they  evince  towards  God  under  the  various  trying  circumstan- 
ces of  life,  prosperity  and  adversity,  joy  and  sorrow,  health  and 
sickness.  In  short,  we  Unitarians  believe  that  "  he  only  who 
doeth  righteousness  is  righteous ;  "  that  he  only  whose  charac- 
ter resembles  Christ's  is  a  Christian ;  that  he  only  loves  God 
who  loves  his  fellow-men,  who  loves  to  be  and  to  do  good. 

Unitarians,  most  if  not  all  of  us.  repudiate  the  Orthodox 
doctrine  of  Atonement,  as  it  is  explained  by  many,  —  that  men 
are  saved  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  them,  or  in 
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some  way  transferred  to  their  account  in  the  final  reckoning 
with  the  Judge  of  all.  Much  more  earnestly  and  utterly  do 
we  reject  it  as  others  teach  it,  —  that  God  iullicted  upon  him, 
and  that  Jesus  endured,  the  punishment  due  to  all  sinners  lor 
their  native,  original  depravity,  and  for  their  actual  transgres- 
sions ;  and  that,  in  consideration  of  his  vicarious  punishmenf, 
those  are  saved  who  believe  in  and  gratefully  accept  this  pro- 
pitiation. Most  Unitarians,  if  not  all,  consider  this  dogma  as 
most  odious,  an  impious  stigma  upon  the  character  of  our 
heavenly  Father.  Of  course,  we  most  gratefully  acknowledge 
that  Christ  suffered  much  for  the  redemption  of  sinners;  that 
he  gave  his  life  on  the  ignominious  and  excruciating  cross, 
that  he  might  fix  in  the  hearts  of  men  those  truths,  those  prin- 
ciples, that  faith,  that  hope,  that  love,  which  alone  could 
raise  them  above  the  trials  and  temptations  of  earth.  But  we 
believe  that  men  are  saved  only  so  far  as  they  themselves  ac- 
cept the  truths  and  embrace  the  principles  which  Jesus  so  im- 
pressively inculcated,  and  acquire  the  spirit  which  the  beloved 
Son  of  God  manifested  through  life,  and  especially  on  the  day 
and  in  the  hour  of  his  death.  We  believe  that  men  are  saved, 
and  can  be  saved,  only  so  far  as  they  become  themselves  right- 
eous in  the  sense  and  spirit  of  Christ's  righteousness. 

AVe  repudiate  utterly  the  Orthodox  doctrine,  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  human  race  are  elected  to  be  saved ;  that 
these  favored  few  were  predestinated  unto  everlasting  life  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world ;  and  that  all  the  rest  of  mankind 
were  fore-ordained  to  everlasting  death,  which  means  everlast- 
ing life  in  unalterable  and  profitless  suffering.  We  turn  from 
such  a  proposition  as  from  the  blasphemy  of  demoniacs.  We 
believe  that  the  gift  of  life  was  intended  by  the  heavenly 
Father  to  be  a  blessing  to  every  one  upon  whom  he  has  con- 
ferred it ;  that  it  may  be  a  blessing  to  every  one,  in  this  present 
state,  who  chooses  so  to  make  it ;  and  that,  in  the  future  state, 
those  who  have  been  perverted,  misguided,  depraved  by  the 
evil  infiuences  of  this  world,  may  be  brought  to  a  sense  of 
their  folly  and  wickedness  by  the  retributive  consequences,  — 
the  shame  and  suffering  they  will  endure  in  the  future  life,  — 
and  there  may  repent,  turn  to  God,  and  be  accepted  by  him. 
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We  Unitarians  believe  that  the  consequences  of  trans- 
gressions are  evil,  only  evil,  and  that  continually,  both  in  this 
world  and  in  the  world  to  come.  Sin  is  the  poison  of  life,  and' 
it  is  "  the  sting  of  death."  Sin  is  the  only  thing  to  be  dreaded 
in  time  and  in  eternity.  It  is  the  abundant  source  of  all  our 
uilsery.  It  obscures  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and 
covers  the  benignant  face  of  the  heavenly  Father  with  a  denso 
cloud  which  men  call  "  the  wrath  of  God,"  although  we  ara 
assured  he  is  unchangeable,  ever  the  same  tender,  compassion- 
ate parent,  "  slow  to  anger,"  "  ready  to  forgive,"  but  too  just, 
too  holy,  too  pure  to  overlook  any  ini(iulty.  Benignant  as  (lod 
IS,  no  sinner  can  ever  stand  before  him  but  in  shame  and 
confusion  of  face ;  and  he  must  cease  to  be  a  sinner  before  he 
can  be  happy  in  his  presence,  that  is,  anywhere. 

We  believe  that  our  all-wise,  all-merciful  Father  in  heaven 
can  feel  no  more  displeasure,  no  more  anger  at  our  sins,  than 
the  wisest  and  kindest  parent  ought  to  feel.  He  cannot  be 
stimulated  to  vengeance,  as  the  Orthodox  would  have  us  sup- 
pose, by  any  pride  of  place,  or  jealousy  of  his  power.  He  will 
inflict  no  uiore  sutfering,  no  more  punishment,  upon  any,  than 
it  is  right  we  should  endure,  until  we  repent,  and  return  to  him 
in  entire  obedience  of  life  and  thought.  Indeed,  many  Unita- 
rians hardly  dare  to  pray  that  any  of  the  consequences  of  our 
ini(|ultles  may  be  averted  fi'om  us,  excepting  upon  our  true  re- 
pentance, because  we  believe  that  there  is  no  more  wise,  no 
more  merciful  j)rovisIon  in  the  Divine  Government,  than  that 
which  has  attache«l  shame,  suffering,  punishment,  to  inicpiity, 
transgression  of  any  of  God's  laws,  sin  of  every  kind.  It  is  by 
these  consequences,  by  the  bitter  experience  of  some  of  them 
in  this  life,  and  the  fearful  looking-for  of  others  in  the  life  to 
come,  that  we  are  taught  the  essential,  the  irreconcilable,  the 
eternal  dilference  between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  sin 
and  holiness. 

We  Unitarians  believe  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  life  oi 
the  life  to  come  to  hinder  the  salvation  of  any  one,  nothing 
in  the  peculiarities  of  the  HIvine  Nature  or  tlTe  organization 
of  the  Divine  Government,  nothing  to  prevent  the  accept- 
ance of  any  child  of  Adam,  excepting  his  own  sins ;  and  that, 
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whenever  these  are  repented  of  and  forsaken,  no  earthly  father 
ever  received  a  returning  prodigal  more  graciously  than  the 
heavenly  Father  will  receive  and  bless  the  penitent  sinner. 

Of  course,  consistently  with  what  I  have  declared  to  be  our 
faith,  we  Unitarians  do  not  believe  as  do  our  Orthodox  breth- 
ren respecting  the  nature  of  man ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  we 
cannot  believe  what  the  creeds  of  the  Presbyterian  and  other 
Orthodox  sects  set  forth  on  this  subject.  We  cannot  believe, 
that,  in  conse([uence  of  their  transgression,  our  first  parents 
*'  became  dead  in  sin,"  as  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith 
declares,  "  and  wholly  defiled  in  all  the  faculties  and  parts  of 
soul  and  body."  Nor  do  we  believe  that  '*  the  guilt  of  this 
sin  was  hnputed,  and  the  same  death  in  sin  and  corrupted 
nature  was  conveyed  to  all  their  posterity,"  whereby  we  all  are 
utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all  good, 
and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil."  We  reject  this  as  a  horrible 
misrepresentation  of  God,  and  of  the  nature  and  condition  of 
men. 

But  we  do  believe  that  the  transgression  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  the  sins  of  all  parents  since  their  day,  have  transmitted  to 
their  offspring  germs  which,  if  not  repressed,  will  develop  into 
kindred  sins.  We  believe  that  all  the  children  of  men  are  born 
capable  of  holiness  and  liable  to  sin ;  with  senses,  appetites, 
faculties,  affections,  passions,  which  adapt  them  to  live  in  a 
world  like  this,  to  enjoy,  innocently  if  they  will,  all  the  good 
and  pleasant  things  which  here  abound,  and  to  discharge  all  the 
duties  and  exercise  all  the  virtues  that  here  may  be  required 
of  them :  but,  at  the  present  time,  these  properties  of  their 
nature  are  avenues  to  temptations,  which,  if  not  resisted,  will 
mislead  and  corrupt  their  souls. 

We  do  not  deny,  but  sorrowfully  own,  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  children  of  men,  in  all  ages,  have  yielded  more  or 
less  to  their  temptations ;  and,  therefore,  that  sins  and  their  sad 
consequences  ever  have  and  still  do  abound  in  the  world.  The 
lusts  of  the  (lesh,  the  pride  of  life,  the  love  of  money,  the  eager 
desire  for  power,  envy,  jealousy,  revenge,  have  overspread  the 
earth  with  crimes  and  miseries. 

This  sad  state  of  things,  we  believe,  is  owing,  in  a  great 
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measure,  to  tlie  Incompetency,  or  the  negligence,  or  the  evil 
examples  of  parents,  or  to  their  mistaken  views  of  human 
nature  and  of  education.  We  hold  that  the  highest  olfice 
which  can  be  conferred  upon  human  beings  is  the  office  of 
parents.  Upon  the  faithful  and  wise  fulfilment  of  its  duties 
depends  the  welfare  of  mankind,  more  than  upon  that  of  gover- 
nors, presidents,  or  kings,  or  upon  that  of  ministers,  priests,  or 
bishops.  If  all  fathers  and  mothers  were  what  fathers  and 
mothers  ought  to  be,  the  children  of  men  would  be  also  chil- 
dren of  God ;  communities  would  be  like  well-ordered,  happy 
families ;  the  only  law  would  be  the  Golden  Rule ;  and  the 
will  of  God  would  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

We  Unitarians  believe  that  the  ignorance,  sin,  and  misery 
which  abound  in  the  world  are,  in  another  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  false  religions.  Pure  and  undefiled 
religion  —  djing  justly,  loving  mercy,  walking  humbly,  keep- 
ing one's  self  unspotted  from  the  world — is  so  noiseless  and 
unostentatious,  as  well  as  difficult,  that  men  have  ever  been 
found  too  ready  to  believe,  and  priests  and  religious  visionaries 
have  encouraged  them  to  believe,  that  something  else  might  be 
substituted  for  the  daily  and  hourly  practice  of  all  righteous- 
ness. Outward  observances,  imposing  rites  and  ceremonies, 
costly  sacrifices  and  oblations,  the  keeping  of  holy  days,  pay- 
ing tithes,  performing  pilgrimages,  building  churches,  contri- 
buting generously  to  the  support  of  the  priesthood  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  who  will  compass  sea  and  land  to  make 
proselytes,  —  thes(?  things,  and  such  as  these,  have,  in  all  ages, 
m  every  country,  and  under  every  religious  system,  been  sub- 
stituted for  personal  obedience  to  the  laws  of  right  action, 
fidelity  to  God  and  to  man,  in  all  things,  at  all  times. 

Notwithstanding  the  exceedingly  plain  and  emphatic  declara- 
tions of  Isaiah,  Ezeklel,  ]\Iicah,  and  other  Hebrew  prophets ; 
notwithstanding  the  explicit,  impressive  preaching  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  his  inimitable  parables,  his 
prophetic  description  of  the  final  judgment,  and,  more  than  all, 
his  own  perfect  example,  —  the  people  throughout  Christen- 
dom have  been  misled  by  their  priests  and  theologians  into 
notions  respectuig  the  way  to  avert  the  displeasure  and  con- 
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ciliate  the  favor  of  the  Most  High  scarcely  less  false  than  lliose 
which  prevail  in  the  ISIahometan  and  Pagan  lands. 

Tiie  vast  majority  of  the  j)eople  called  Christian  have  been  so 
perverted  from  the  religion  of  the  gospel,  that  they  suppose  their 
salvation  and  acceptance  with  God  depends  very  nmch  more 
upon  their  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  than  upon  their 
own  personal  righteousness  ;*  very  much  more  upon  their  assent 
to  the  creed  which  some  church  prescribes  to  them,  than  upon 
their  obedience  to  the  commandments  which  God  hath  given 
them ;  very  much  more  upon  their  having  been  the  subjects  of 
a  revival,  and  having  had  a  remarkable  experience,  than  ui)on 
having  always  humbly  and  prayerfully  endeavored  to  know  and 
to  do  what  the  Lord  requires  ;  very  much  more  upon  their  strict 
observance  of  the  sabbath,  their  frequent  attendance  upon  re- 
ligious meetings,  their  fervency  in  prayer,  and  their  zeal  in 
defence  of  this  or  that  form  of  sound  doctrine,  than  upon  their 
living  truly  and  beautifully  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  "  deny- 
ing ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  living  soberly,  right- 
eously, and  godly  in  the  world." 

Now  we  Unitarians  believe  that  each  and  all  of  these  substi- 
tutes for  true  religion  —  the  putting  of  Roman  Catholicism  or 
Calvinism  or  Episcopalianism  or  Presbyterianism  or  Baptism 
or  Methodism  in  the  stead  of  Christianity — has  been,  is,  and 
ever  must  be,  disastrous  in  its  influence  upon  the  characters, 
the  spiritual  welfare,  and  improvement  of  men. 

We  believe  that  only  those  teachers  of  religion  who  Insist 
that  personal  holiness  of  life  and  heart  is  the  one  thing  needful, 
—  only  such  are  teachers  of  the  school  of  Christ;  and  that 
never,  until  people  generally  are  brought  unfeignedly  to  be- 

*  The  most  popular  and  able  Orthodox  preacher  in  our  country  has 
just  now  so  declared,  in  "  A  Familiar  Lecture,"  dehvered  to  his  large  au- 
dience, and  published  in  an  extensively  circulated  journal,  "The  Inde- 
pendent," Feb.  9,  18G0. 

"  This  is  our  danger:  not  that  we  shall  be  sinful,  not  that  we  shall  be 
imperfect,  not  that  \ve  shall  be  vain,  not  that  we  shall  be  foolish,  not  that 
we  shall  be  corruj)t  in  our  imaginations,  but  that  we  sliall  not  believe 
in  Christ.  Our  salvaliim  is  nut  half  so  much  inijjtr'dltd  by  wlcktdiicss  us  63 
vcujbtlief.^* 
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licvo  that  this  personal  obedience  to  Gofl  in  all  things  is  indeed 
the  one  thing  needful, —  never  will  that  obedience  be  generally 
sought  after,  and  the  education  of  children  be  so  devised  and 
conducted,  from  the  beginning,  as  to  develop  the  divine  in 
them,  and  lead  thein  to  "  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness." 

Never,  until  the  health  and  life  of  each  man's  soul  is  shown 
and  believed  to  depend  upon  his  conformity  of  himself  to  his 
highest  ideas  of  right,  will  the  thought  of  right  assume  and 
maintain  that  prominence  in  his  regard  which  it  ought  ever  to 
have. 

We  believe  in  the  cross ;  upon  it  we  behold  the  glory  of  our 
Lord,  his  spirit  of  entire  self-sacrifice.  Some  of  us  have  put 
up,  in  and  upon  our  churches,  representations  of  the  cross,  as 
the  emblem,  not  of  that  righteousness  which  is  to  be  imputed 
to  us,  but  of  that  righteousness  which  each  one  of  us  should 
endeavor  to  attain  to ;  a  righteousness  so  true,  so  entire,  that 
it  would  prompt  and  strengthen  us  to  cut  off  a  right  hand,  or 
pluck  out  a  right  eye,  — nay,  even  to  give  up  life  itself,  rather 
than  violate  a  principle  of  godliness ;  yes,  sacrifice  our  bodies, 
and  all  that  we  hold  dear  in  life,  rather  than  deny  the  faith, 
sully  the  purity,  or  darken  the  hope  of  our  souls. 

We  Unitarians  believe  in  prayer.  True  prayer  is  the 
breathing  of  the  soul.  Without  it  there  is  no  spiritual  life. 
It  is  the  constant  aspiration  of  the  "inner  man"  to  be  con- 
tinually renewed  in  knowledge  and  holiness,  *'  after  the  image 
of  Him  that  created  him."  But  we  reject  much  that  is  called 
prayer.  Nothing  is  prayer  but  the  sincere  desire  of  the  heart, 
"  uttered  or  unexpressed."  Exercises  of  domestic,  social,  and 
public  prayer  are  doubtless  very  useful,  when  conducted  in  a 
right  spirit.  But  the  prayer-meeting  or  the  church-assembly 
is  not  the  place  to  which  we  go  to  satisfy  ourselves  whether  any 
men  are  truly  religious.  The  mere  decorum  of  the  occasion 
would  keep  most  persons  there  "  seeming  to  be  religious." 
We  would  go  rather  to  the  places  of  men's  business  and  pleas- 
ure. We  would  observe  them  in  their  intercourse  with  theii 
fellow  men  and  women.  We  would  know  on  what  principles 
khey  act  in  trade,  in  politics,  in  places  of  amusement ;  how 
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they  deport  themselves  toward  their  superiors  and  tlicir  inferi- 
ors, those  they  are  dependent  on,  and  those  who  are  dependent 
on  them.  We  woukl  see  them  in  their  hours  of  recreation, 
when  unwithheld,  and  consider  how  far  their  love  of  pleasure 
carries  them.  Still  more  must  we  be  informed  of  their  conduct 
in  their  domestic  relations,  whether  they  fulfil  well  the  para- 
mount duties  there,  —  the  conjugal,  .parental,  filial  and  frater- 
nal. 

We  believe  that  it  is  not  what  a  man  may  profess  or  pretend 
to  be  that  should  establish  his  claim  to  the  Christian  name, 
but  what  he  is  seen  and  known  to  be  in  all  those  relations  and 
intercourses  which  try  and  prove  '*  what  spirit  he  is  of." 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  Unitarians  believe.  We 
do  not,  however,  set  them  forth  as  a  creed ;  we  have  not  ar- 
ranged them  into  a  system  of  faith  which  every  one  must 
accept  and  assent  to  in  order  to  his  salvation.  We  dare  not 
prescribe  any  form  of  words,  which  our  fellow-men  must  sub- 
scribe to,  or  else  be  damned.  Some  dear  children  of  God  may 
believe  more,  some  may  believe  less,  than  we  do.  "  Let  every 
one  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 

Without,  therefore,  dictating  to  others  precisely  any  set  of 
articles  as  essential  to  be  believed,  we  only  insist  that  they 
must  believe  that  or  those  things  which  shall  incite,  guide,  and 
strengthen  them  "to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and 
to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world ; 
looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  the  glorious  appearing  of  the 
great  God,  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  himself 
for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify 
unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works." 
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"  We  ad^se  our  people,  and  especially  our  ministers,  to  read  this  book.  It  Is  well 
written  and  able.  Tt  will  be  to  them  a  rich  source  of  instruction.  It  is  the  fairest; 
book,  from  a  Unitarian  position,  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  though  abun> 
dantly  open  to  criticism." —  Congregationalist  (Orthodox),  Boston. 

"  The  author,  a  prominent  Unitarian  clergyman  of  this  city,  reviews,  in  this  work, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  severally  treats  of  them  from  the  stand- 
point of  James  Freeman  Clarke ;  for  he  makes  no  pretension  that  the  opinions  put 
forth  are  other  than  his  own  private  judgment.  It  is  well  worth  careful  perusal."  — 
Zjon'5  Herald  {Methodist),  Boston. 

"  We  have  read  it  with  pleasure,  even  where  its  conclusions  or  proce.sses  do  not 
fully  commend  themselves  to  our  mind.  Dr.  Clarke  writes  with  great  clearness  and 
beauty  and  force.  His  criticisms  are  acute,  his  spirit  conciliatory,  his  method  fair,  his 
expressions  of  faith  definite.  .  .  .  The  volume  is  full  of  matter ;  and  we  commend  it 
to  every  thoughtful  reader,  not  that  its  conclusions  may  be  accepted,  but  that  its 
matter  may  be  carefully  weighed."  — Christian  Ambassador  (  Universalist),  New  York. 

"  It  deals  vigorously  with  the  great  questions  by  which  the  course  of  religious 
thought  in  our  times  is  being  agitated.  It  will  naturally  have  a  general  reading  with 
ministers.  Withal  the  lovers  of  truth  welcome  every  such  honest  discussion.  The 
truth  it  brings  out  will  live.  The  errors  it  contains  will  be  blown  away." —  Christian 
Mirror  (  Orthodox),  Portland,  Me. 

"  The  reputation  of  the  author  of  this  volume  will  attract  attention  to  its  contents. 
Whatever  may  be  the  first  prejudice  against  Mr.  Clarke  as  a  Unitarian,  the  candid 
reader  will  concede  that  he  is  an  honest,  as  well  as  a  strong,  advocate  for  his  faith. 
,  .  .  We  think  that  no  one  will  deny,  after  perusing  this  volume,  that  the  author  has 
presented  his  points  with  zeal  and  eloquence."  —  Providence  {R.  I.)  Journal. 

"  Admirable  in  intention,  kind  in  temper,  candid  in  spirit,  earnest  in  purpose,  this 
volume  occupies  a  place  in  theological  literature  which  ought  to  have  been  filled 
before,  but  which,  until  now,  has  remained  empty." —  The  Nation,  New  York. 

"  These  are  but  a  few  prominent  points  of  the  book,  which  discusses  all  the  doc- 
trines elaborately,  and  in  a  manner  to  interest  and  instruct,  not  only  students  of 
theology,  but  all  intelligent  Christians."  —  Republican,  Sprin^eld,  Mass. 

The  book  is  a  12mo  of  512  pages,  and  is  sold  for  the  low  price  of  $1.26t 
and  will  be  sentyree  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  that  amount. 

The  usual  discount  of  20  per  cent  to  clergymen. 
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one  volume  edition,  making  an  8vo  of  932  pages,  which  will  be  sent,  postage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

Any  minister  not  owning  Channing's  Works,  settled  over  a  religious  so- 
ciety in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  any  student  of  a  Theological  School, 
intending  to  enter  the  ministry,  who  applies,  will  receive  a  copy  of  this  edition 
as  a  gift. 

"The  American  Unitarian  Association  has  published,  printed  in  clear, 
readable  type,  on  good  paper  and  substantially  bound,  a  new  and  complete 
edition  of  "  Channing's  Woi'ks,"  in  one  volume,  which,  although  it  numbers 
more  than  900  pages,  they  can  otfer  at  retail  for  one  dollar."  —  Evening 
Transcript,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  The  writings  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  entire,  in  one  volume,  and  for 
the  merely  nominal  price  of  one  dollar,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  excellent 
New  Year's  gifts  any  publishing  establishment  could  make  to  the  world ;  and 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  has  done  well  to  make  it."  —  Bepvblican, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

"  It  is,  independent  of  its  high  literary  merit,  by  far  the  cheapest  book  yet 
published  in  the  United  States."  —  Press,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

*'  Dr.  Channing  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  age  that  his  writings  have  a  per- 
ennial freshness,  and  their  wide  circulation  cannot  fail  to  have  a  beneficent 
influence  upon  the  world.  They  discuss  questions  which  are  still  agitating 
society,  and  will  continue  to  have  an  interest  for  mankind  until  the  millennium 
comes;  and  they  discuss  them  with  a  calmness,  moderation,  spiritual  insight, 
and  Christian  charity,  which  must  command  the  admiration  of  all  good  men." 

—  Transcript,  Portland,  Me. 

"  His  works  have  become  religious  classics,  and  in  their  present  form  should 
find  a  place  in  the  Ubrary  of  liberal  men  of  all  denominations."  —  Inter-Ocean, 
Chicago,  111. 

"  Ethically,  socially,  and,  making  allowance  for  what  we  think  errors,  re- 
ligiously, the  works  of  the  great  Unitarian  divine  will  abundantly  serve  the 
present  generation,  whose  practice  of  morals,  philanthropy,  and  religion  needs 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  culture  of  the  inner  life,  by  the  contemplation  of 
great  principles,  and  by  the  development  of  a  sensitive  and  intelligent  conscience. 
No  American  writer  brings  so  strongly  to  bear  upon  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men,  thinkers,  soldiers,  workers,  writers,  the  judgment  of  a  high  Christian 
idealism,  as  does  Dr.  Channing."  —  Christian  Era  {Baptist),  Boston,  Mass, 

"  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  entire  writings  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning (as  published  in  six  volumes),  the  type  is  so  large  and  handsome  as  to 
be  perfectly  legible  by  any  eyes,  and  the  page  is  an  open  and  attractive  one. 
...  A  new  opportunity  is  afibrded  students  of  literature  and  of  social  science 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  some  of  the  best  thought  of  the  century,  couched 
in  a  singularly  pure  and  beautiful  &X.y\e."  —  Independent  (Ortliodox),  New  York. 

"  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Channing's  religious  views,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  life  was  a  pure  and  beautiful  one,  and  also  that  any  one  who 
wishes  to  know  well  the  literature  of  this  country  cannot  aftbrd  to  overlook 
Channing's  contributions  to  it."  —  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist),  Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 

"  It  seems  incredible  that  this  great  and  handsome  volume,  so  well  printed 
and  bound,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of  this  country  for  one  dollar. 
Yet  such  is  the  fact.  The  Unitarian  Association  has  done  a  most  benelicent 
work  in  procuring  its  publication  so  that  it  may  be  generally  circulated.  It 
ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  liberal  man  and  woman,  as  an  exponent 
of  true  liberal  Christianity,  and  of  every  illiberal  one,  to  act  as  gospel  leaveu." 

—  JS^ew  Covenant  (Utiiversalist),  Chicago,  lit. 
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APOSTLE  PETER  A  UNITARIAN. 


Before  Peter  became  acquainted  with  our  Saviour, 
he  was  a  Jew.  As  such  he  had  been  born  and  educated. 
He  must  therefore  have  been  a  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  U^Hy.  He  must  have  been  a  worshipper 
of  One  God  in  one  person.  This  will  be  conceded  by  all 
who  are  conversant  with  the  Jewish  history,  and  whose 
opinion  deserves  respect.  That  Peter  could  have  been 
a  Trinitarian  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  is  as 
improbable  as  that  he  could  have  been  an  atheist.  If  he 
ever  afterward  departed  from  this  fundamental  principle 
of  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  we 
may  reasonably  expect  to  find  some  notices  of  so  remark- 
able a  change,  in  the  copious  accounts  we  have  of  his 
subsequent  life.  Tliese  accounts  are  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  We  learn  from  them 
that,  almost  from  the 'very  commencement  of  our  Lord's 
public  ministry,  to  his  ascension  into  heaven,  Peter  was 
his  most  talented  and  zealous  disciple,  and  that  subse- 
quently, for  the  space  of  more  than  thirty  years,  he  was 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  advocates  of  the 
Chiiytiau  cause. 

(S) 
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TliB  question  now  presents  itself —  Have  we  any  evi- 
dtnce  that  Peter,  either  while  a  pupil  in  the  scliool  of 
Christ,  or  at  any  time  afterward  in  the  course  of  hia 
ministry,  abandoned  his  old  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  unity,  and  embraced  Trinitarianism  ?  Have  we 
not,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  satisfactory  proof  that  he 
was,  both  as  a  disciple,  and  a  teacher,  a  Unitarian  ? 

If  it  be  assumed  that  he  ever  did  abandon  his  old  be- 
lief, in  the  respect  we  have  mentioned,  we  ask.  When  ? 
Nor  are  we  unreasonable  in  our  demand.  Certainly^ 
an  event  so  extraordinary,  at  least  to  his  own  mind,  could 
not  have  been  passed  over  in  silence,  nor  even  with  a 
slight  notice.  If  others  saw  fit  not  to  record  it,  he  as- 
suredly would  not  have  omitted  to  mention  it.  He  must 
have  dwelt  upon  it  often  and  feelingly.  He  must  have 
told  us  at  what  time,  and  under  what  circumstances,  a 
change  so  fundamental,  so  opposed  to  his  most  deeply 
rooted  prejudices,  and  so  widely  affecting  the  great  sys- 
tem of  religion,  took  place ;  as  he  has  done,  with  such 
minuteness  of  detail,  concerning  the  far  less  important 
subject  of  admitting  the  Gentiles  to  Christian  privileges 
upon  equal  footing  with  the  Jews.  Now,  we  repeat  the 
question,  when  did  any  such  change,  as  we  have  described, 
take  place?  We  say,  never.  And  we  rest  this  asser- 
tion, in  the  first  instance,  on  the  silence  of  the  Scriptures. 
We  challenge  any  one  to  lay  his  finger  on  a  single 
sentence,  either  from  Peter  himself,  or  from  any  other 
inspired  man,  which  in  its  proper  connection  affords  the 
least  particle  of  evidence,  of  his  ever  having  embraced 
Trinitarianism  after  he  had  abandoned  Judaism.  We 
rest  our  assertion,  m  the  second  place,  and  chiefly,  upon 
the   positive   proofs   of  his  Unitarianism.   derived   from 
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his  known  declarations  and  conduct  while  a  pupil  ot 
Christ;  from  the  recorded  instructions  which  he,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  disciples,  received  during  that  period ; 
from  his  public  discourses,  controversies,  devotions,  and 
private  teachings,  as  given  us  by  the  sacred  historian  who 
reported  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  and  from  his  own 
writings  that  have  come  down  to  us. 

1.  We  begin  with  his  declm^ations  and  conduct  while 
a  pupil  of  Christ.  Peter  was,  of  all  the  disciples,  the 
most  likely,  from  his  natural  ardor  and  habitual  forward- 
ness, to  object  to  whatever  our  Saviour  might  propose 
adapted  to  shock  his  prejudices.  And  so  it  was  in  fact. 
It  was  he  who  rebuked  his  master,  when  he  first  an- 
nounced his  future  sufferings.  But  we  need  not  cite 
particular  instances.  Our  readers  must  be  prepared,  by 
what  they  recollect  of  Peter's  character,  for  the  question, 
whether  it  is  credible,  that  one  so  prompt  on  all  occasions 
to  speak  from  the  first  impulse  of  feeling,  could  have 
heard  Jesus,  at  any  time,  assert  the  existence  of  "  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  equal  in  substance,  power,  and 
glory,"  and  not  have  expressed  his  surprise  at  what  must 
have  appeared  to  him,  educated  as  he  had  been,  so  nearly 
approaching  to  polytheism  ?  Especially,  could  he  have 
refrained  from  expressions  of  astonisliment,  if,  on  any 
occasion,  our  Saviour  in  the  character  of  the  predicted 
Messiah  —  a  character  which  no  Jew  ever  dreamed  would 
be  properly  Divine  —  had  claimed  to  be  Jehovah  in  the 
flesh,  and  the  object  of  supreme  religious  adoration  ? 
Impossible !  And  the  iact  that  no  expressions  of  the 
kind  we  have  been  supposing,  ever  to  our  knowledge  fell 
from  the  lips  of  tiiis  disciple,  is  one  proof  that  Jesus  never 
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inculcated  the  principles  of  Trinitarianism  upon  his  fol- 
lowers. But  much  more  than  this.  There  are  positive 
declarations  of  Peter  on  record,  respecting  our  Lord's 
character,  that  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  opinions ; 
declarations,  which,  connected  as  they  are  with  the  ap- 
proving words  of  his  master,  afford  the  most  convincing 
testimony  that  Christ  did  not  claim  to  be,  nor  was  con- 
sidered by  Peter,  the  supreme  God. 

We  recur,  for  an  example,  to  the  sixteenth  chapter 
of  Matthew.  To  the  question  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples, 
—  "  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  "  —  Peter,  with  his  char- 
acteristic promptness  replied.  In  what  terms?  Pre- 
cisely in  such  as  any  Unitarian  would  have  used  — 
«  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  And 
what  said  our  Saviour  to  this  ?  Did  he  intimate  that  he 
had  received  an  imperfect  answer?  Did  he  insinuate 
that  Peter,  not  having  had  access  to  the  true  source  of 
light,  was  still  in  the  dark  as  to  his  real  character  in  this 
most  important  particular  ?  Not  at  all ;  but  bestowed 
on  him  the  highest  commendations,  reminding  him,  at 
the  same  time,  that  such  intelligence  could  have  come 
only  from  God  :  —  "  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon,  son  of  Jona.; 
for  flesh  and  blood  have  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
my  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  And  yet  another  time 
also,  Peter  made  the  same  explicit  and  unhesitating  con- 
fession. It  was  when  Jesus  said  unto  the  twelve,  "  Will 
ye  also  go  away  ?  "  "  Then  Simon  Peter  answered  him, 
Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life.  And  we  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Soti  of  the  living  God."  Such  is  a  speci- 
men of  Peter's  declarations  concerning  the  dignity  of 
our  Saviour's  character.     They  were  made  on  occasiona. 
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when,  if  ever,  he  would  have  acknowledged  his  master*s 
highest  claims,  and  when  Jesus,  it  must  be  supposed, 
would  have  corrected  him,  had  he  expressed  inadequate 
views.  Yet  Peter,  so  far  from  calling  him  God,  only 
f  rofessed  his  belief  in  him  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  Messiah ;  and  our  Lord, 
instead  of  appearing  dissatisfied  with  the  profession,  in  one 
instance  applauded  it. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Peter's  known  conduct,  while  con- 
versant with  his  master,  accorded  with  his  declarations. 
He  never  betrayed  the  emotions,  nor  exhibited  the  man- 
ners, nor  performed  the  acts  of  one,  who  believed  him- 
self in  the  immediate  bodily  presence  of  his  Maker  and 
his  God.  This  is  a  strong  point  of  the  argument.  Bring 
the  subject  home  to  your  own  bosoms,  and  imagine  how 
a  mortal  man  would  feel  and  behave  himself  in  such  a 
presence ;  and  having  done  this,  carry  your  thought* 
back  to  the  time  of  Christ's  ministry  on  earth,  and  ob. 
serve  how  familiarly  Peter  lived  with  him ;  how  he  ate, 
and  drank,  and  conversed  with  him ;  how  he  accompanied 
him  whithersoever  he  went,  now  rebuking,  and  now  com- 
mending him ;  at  one  time  uttering  the  most  solemn 
asseverations  of  attachment,  and  at  another  denying  that 
he  ever  knew  the  man,  —  and  then  lay  your  hand  upon 
your  heart,  and  say,  if  you  can,  that  Peter  regarded  Jesus 
as  Jehovah. 

2.  And  why  should  it  be  supposed  by  any  that  Petei 
ought  to  have  so  regarded  his  master?  Whence  could 
he  derive  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity?  How  was  he  to 
learn  that  the  Messiah  was  God  ?  It  is  conceded  that 
he  did  not  bring  these  notions  with  him  from  the  syna- 
gogue ;  and  we  shall  now  show  that  he  could  not  find 
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them  in  the  school  of  Christ.  The  instructions  that  he 
received,  in  common  witli  the  other  disciples,  were  inva- 
riably and  strictly  Unitarian.  An  example  to  the  con- 
ti'ary  is  not  upon  record.  We  do  not  assert  this  unad- 
visedly. We  have  read  the  Gospels  through  with  par- 
ticular regard  to  this  point ;  and  we  know  that,  in  no 
instance  did  Jesus  affirm  that  the  Deity  exists  in  three 
equal  persons,  or  that  he  himself"  is  God.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  know  that  he  repeatedly,  and  in  the  most  une- 
quivocal language,  bore  his  testimony  to  the  proper  unity 
of  the  divine  nature,  and  to  his  own  inferiority  to,  and 
dependence  upon  the  Father  Almighty.  Of  what  essen- 
tial attribute  of  Deity  did  he  not  expressly  and  more  than 
once  disclaim  the  possession  ?  Of  underived  and  inde- 
pendent existence  ?  He  said,  "  1  live  by  the  Father  ;  as 
the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the 
Son  to  have  life  in  himself."  Of  almighty  and  underived 
power  ?  These  are  his  words,  "  I  can  of  mine  own  self 
do  nothing ;  all  poAver  is  given  unto  me."  Of  omni- 
science ?  His  language  is  this,  "  As  my  Father  hath 
taught  me,  I  speak  ;  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no 
man,  no,  not  the  angels,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father 
only."  Was  such  teaching  as  this  very  well  suited  to 
make  such  a  pupil  as  Peter  a  Trinitarian  ?  You  remem- 
ber our  Saviour's  answer  to  one  who  applied  to  him  the 
appellation  "  good  "  in  too  high  a  sense  ;  —  "  Why  callest 
tliou  me  good ;  there  is  none  good  but  one^  that  is,  God." 
Did  Peter,  constant  as  he  had  been  in  his  attendance  upon 
his  master,  know  nothing  of  this  ?  You  remember,  too, 
our  Lord's  reply  to  the  Jews,  who  falsely  accused  him  of 
making  himself  equal  with  God  ;  "  The  Son  can  do  noth-* 
ing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do." 
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But  why  multiply  texts  ?  Who  does  not  know  that 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  abound  in  such  passages  ?  And 
where  are  any  of  a  contrary  import  to  be  found  ?  Head 
over  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  to  which  the  disciples 
listened.  Not  a  word  of  Trinitarianism  appears  there. 
Read  his  parables  ;  nothing  of  such  a  doctrine  appears  in 
them.  Listen  to  his  devotions  ;  all  are  addressed  to  the 
one  God,  the  Father  of  all.  Look  at  the  directions  he 
gave  to  his  disciples  as  to  the  object  of  their  devotions. 
Does  he  tell  them  to  pay  religious  homage  to  him  ?  O 
no ;  how  different  from  this  are  his  injunctions,  even 
without  a  single  exception.  "  When  ye  pray,  say.  Our 
Father."  "  In  that  day  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing."  '-'•  What- 
soever ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  shall  give 
it  to  you."  Witness  his  miracles.  Tliese,  we  are  told, 
prove  his  supreme  deity.  Why  then  did  he,  before  he  bid 
Lazarus  come  forth  from  the  grave,  addi*ess  this  prayer 
to  God,  — "  Father,  I  thank  thee  tiiat  thou  hast  heard 
me?"  And  why  did  he  so  often,  as  if  purposely  to  mul- 
tiply guards  against  that  error  of  subsequent  times  which 
we  are  opposing,  refer  all  his  powers  to  the  Father  as  the 
author  of  them  ? 

Listen  now  to  the  language  of  his  common  discourses 
with  his  disciples.  Does  he  not  continually  speak  of  him- 
self as  sent  by  the  Father  ;  as  coming  from  the  Fatiier ; 
as  anointed  of  God ;  as  depending  upon  God  ;  as  being 
one  with  his  disciples  as  he  was  one  with  the  Father  ? 
And  can  you  believe  still  that  Peter  was  taught  to  re- 
gard him  as  the  supreme  God  ?  Without  the  least  quali- 
fication, he  said  —  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I" 
Could  Peter  ever  after  believe  and  assert  that  God  the 
Father  was  not  greater  than   his  master?     Turn  your 
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thoughts  to  the  Saviour  in  the  garden.  Peter  was  one 
of  his  chosen  companions.  He,  if  any  one,  witnessed 
his  agony,  and  heard  his  prayer  ;  "  0  my  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;  nevertheless,  not  as 
1  will,  but  as  thou  wilt."  What  words  could  this  disci- 
ple have  listened  to  more  expressive  of  his  master's 
consciousness  that  he  was  inferior  to  and  dependent 
upon  the  Most  High  ?  Look  again,  and  see  him  an  un- 
resisting prisoner,  and  now  a  bleeding  victim  on  the 
cross.  Hear  his  memorable  words,  "  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  "  Father,  into  thy  hands 
I  commit  my  spirit."  Behold  him  bow  his  head  and 
give  up  his  breath.  See  him  entombed.  Are  these 
demonstrations  to  the  mind  of  Peter  of  his  master's 
deity  ?  Is  it  said  that  Peter  was  not  a  witness  of  these 
scenes?  Be  it  so.  We  will  look  further.  After  the 
resurrection  Jesus  taught  Unitarianism.  "  Go  to  my 
hrethr^en,^^  said  he  to  Mary,  "  and  say  unto  them,  I  as- 
cend to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  to  my  God  and  your 
God."  Ponder  these  words.  Has  God  brethren  ?  Has 
the  eternal  and  self-existent  a  Father  and  a  God,  such 
as  men  have  ?  Among  the  last  words  he  addressed 
to  Peter  and  the  other  disciples  are  these ;  "  Behold  I 
will  send  y(  u  the  promise  of  my  Father."  "As  the 
Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you."  "  All  power 
is  given  unto  me."  But  why  prolong  the  discussion  ? 
Such,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  course  of  education 
through  which  Peter  passed,  under  the  immediate  di^ 
rection  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  not  varied,  in  resped 
to  the  doctrines  in  dispute,  that  we  know  of,  up  to  the 
moment  of  our  Saviour's  ascension  into  heaven.  How, 
then,  stands  the  case  ?     From  all  wc  can  learn  of  l*eter'i 
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declarations,  conduct,  and  education,  while  u  pupil  of 
Christ,  we  are  com[)elled-  to  believe  that  he  was  a  Unita- 
rian at  the  j)eriod  of  his  history,  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived. 

But  new  revelations  are  to  be  made  to  him,  it  may  be 
said.  Our  Saviour,  just  before  his  death,  promised  to  the 
disciples  further  illumination,  by  which  they  would  be 
h;d  "into  all  truth."  Who  knows,  it  may  be  asked,  but 
Peter,  Unitarian  as  he  doubtless  was  at  that  time,  may 
yet  see  cause  to  change  his  opinions  and  become  a  teacher 
of  Trinitarianism  ?  In  reply  to  this,  we  will  not  stop  to 
show  the  intrinsic  improbability  of  such  an  event ;  but 
proceed  to  ascertain  how  the  matter  stands  in  point  of 
fact.  The  question  is  to  be  settled  by  recurring  to  the 
records  we  have  of  his  preaching,  controversies,  private 
teaching,  devotions,  and  writings.  That  we  may  not 
be  accused  of  taking  a  partial  view  of  the  evidence 
in  the  case,  we  shall  adduce  all  of  it  that  relates  to  the 
subject. 

3.  What  then  do  we  learn  from  the  Apostle's  preach" 
ing?  His  first  sermon  occurs  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Acts.  He  delivered  it,  we  are  told,  immediately  after 
the  special  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Does  it 
v^ontain  any  thing  like  Trinitarianism  ?  Not  a  syllable. 
It  is  thoroughly  Unitarian  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
points  of  doctrine  it  presents  are  these.  1.  The 
divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
a  man  approved  of  God  among  you  ; "  or,  as  it  should 
be  rendered,  "  proved  unto  you  to  be  a  man  from 
God.''  2.  The  evidence  of  the  diviniiy  of  his  mission. 
"  By  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs,  which  God  did  by 
hi'rr  in  the   midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know" 
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3.  HiJ  deatli.  and  liow  the  event  stood  connectt/^  with 
divine  providence  and  human  agency.  "  Himy  bein<^ 
delivered  by  the  d'3terininate  coun.^el  and  foreknowledge 
of  God^  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  liands  have  cruci- 
fied and  slainr  4.  His  resurrection,  together  with  ih^ 
author   and  proofs  of  it.     "  Whom  God  hath  raised  up 

having    loosed    the    pains   of   death  ; this  Jcsut 

hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  we  all  are  witnesses.*' 

5.  His  exaltation,  and  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  it 
"  B;  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted."  6.  His  possession 
of  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  dispensed  through 
him  to  the  first  Christians,  and  how  he  came  by  it 
"  Having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Hoh 
Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  antf 
hear."  7.  His  offices,  not  underived,  but  conferred  by 
the  Most  High.  "  Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  as- 
Bui'edly,  that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus  both  Lord 
and  Christ." 

Of  this  character  are  the  doctrinal  parts  of  Peter's 
first  sermon.  It  contains  not  a  word,  as  to  the  point  in 
question,  different  from  what  we  have  quoted.  Whu 
does  not  see  that  it  is  Unitarian  in  every  particular  ? 
Could  one  be  delivered  more  directly  opposed  to  Trini- 
tarian views?  And  yet,  free  as  the  Apostle's  preaching 
was  from  what  are  so  much  vaunted,  in  our  day,  as  the 
"  doctrines  of  grace,"  it  was  not  without  the  most  salu- 
tary effects.  When  the  people  heard  it,  "  they  were 
pricked  in  their  heart,"  and  said,  "  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 
And  now  we  have  a  specimen  of  Peter's  practical  di- 
rections. Do  they  savor  of  modern  Oithodoxy  ?  Does 
he  tell  them  to  worship  the  trinity,  to  mourn  over  na- 
tive and    entii'e   depravity,    to    confess    they  can   do  no- 
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thing  themselves,  to  liope  for  a  transfer  of  the  penalty 
of  their  guilt  to  a  substituted  victim,  or  to  calculate  on 
having  their  moral  deficiencies  supj)lied  by  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  Christ  ?  As  far  from  it  as  possible. 
He  says  to  them,  "  R^ent  and  be  baptized  every  one 
of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission 
of  sins."  "  Save  yourselves  from  this  untoward  genera- 
tion." So  taujjht  the  most  able  and  zealous  of  our  Lord's 
ministers.  We  have  too  much  respect  for  the  under* 
standings  of  our  readers  to  add  a  single  word  by  way 
of  comment. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  perhaps,  whether  Peter  always 
preached  so  much  in  the  manner  of  a  Unitarian  ?  We 
will  see.  Another  opportunity  offers  itself  for  listening 
to  him.  We  find  him  in  Solomon's  porch,  surrounded 
by  a  multitude,  that  had  been  drawn  together  by  the 
miraculous  cure  he  had  just  wi'ought  of  a  lame  man. 
(Acts  iii.)  He  {)repares  to  address  the  people.  Will  he, 
who  but  a  little  time  before  preached  Unitarianism  with 
such  success,  now  adopt  an  entirely  new  course,  and 
unfold  an  opposite  faith  ?  Let  the  recorded  facts  de- 
cide. The  very  first  statement  he  makes  involves  the 
doctrine  of  God's  supremacy  and  the  inferiority  of 
Christ.  "  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  hath  glorified  his  Son 
Jesus."  Is  this  Trinitarianism  ?  Is  the  Son  of  God  the 
very  God  whose  son  he  is  ?  Is  he  who  is  glorified  tli( 
same  with  him  who  confers  the  glory  ?  Peter  proceeds. 
"  Ye  denied  the  holy  one  and  the  just,  and  killed  the 
prince  of  life  ;  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead."  Is  it 
Jeh(»vah  that  the  Apostle  accuses  the  Jews  of  denying 
and    killing?      Is  it  Jehovah    that    he    says  God    raised 
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from  the  dead  ?  The  inspired  preacher  goes  on.  "  Moses 
truly  said  unto  the  fathers,  a  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your 
God  raise  up  unto  you,  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me." 
This  Peter  applies  to  Christ.  Look  at  its  import.  "  A 
prophet  like  unto  Moses,"  —  "-of  their  brethren,"  — 
"  raised  up  by  God  !  "  Is  this  Trinitarianism  ?  The 
Apostle  concludes  his  discourse  in  these  words.  "  Unto 
you  first,  God,  having  raised  up  his  Son  Jesus,  sent 
him  to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every  one  of  you  from 
his  iniquities."  Here,  again,  Trinitarianism  is  not  only 
not  recognized,  but  opposed.  Jesus  is  represented  simply 
as  the  son^  the  sent  of  God,  while  the  supremacy  of  the 
Father  is  maintained,  as  it  is  uniformly  in  the  teachings  of 
this  distinguished  minister  of  the  gospel. 

Such  as  we  have  seen  was  the  character  of  Peter*s 
preaching.  We  do  not  believe  he  ever  uttered  a  word 
in  his  public  instructions,  inconsistent  with  what  we  have 
now  given.  Not  a  single  expression  occurs  in  any  of  his 
sermons  that  have  been  reported,  which  can  by  any  just 
rules  of  interpretation,  be  made  to  yield  support  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity.  And  what  was  the  efficacy  of 
the  sort  of  preaching  we  have  been  considering  ?  Was 
it  impotent,  as  some  are  so  fond  of  representing  Unitari- 
anism  to  be  ?  Three  thousand  souls  were  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith  by  Peter's  first  sermon,  and  five  thou- 
sand by  the  second  ! 

4.  Let  us  now  regard  Peter  in  another  character 
than  that  of  a  preacher.  He  was  called  to  perform  the 
part  of  a  controvertist.  Who  were  his  first  antagonists  ? 
His  countrymen,  the  Jews.  Now  consider,  first,  that 
they  were  exceedingly  tenacious  and  sensitive  as  to 
their  favorite   doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  ;  and,  see- 
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ondly,  that  it  was  alike  their  wish  and  their  practice 
to  seize  on  CAery  plausible  ground  of  objection  to  the 
advocates  of  Christianity.  From  these  facts,  what  wa3 
to  have  been  expected,  on  the  supposition  that  Peter 
was  a  Trinitarian  and  did  not  conceal  his  opinions  ? 
Why,  certainly,  that  he  would  have  been  opposed .  on 
this  ground,  by  the  Jews ;  that  he  would  have  been 
drawn  into  a  controversy  as  to  the  question  whether  God 
were  three  persons  or  one ;  and  that  some  traces  of 
such  a  controversy  would  have  been  left  on  record,  after 
the  manner  of  his  other  disputes  with  his  countrymen. 
But  how  stands  the  case  in  reality  ?  The  New  Testament 
does  not  alford  us  the  slightest  hint  that  any  such  question 
was  agitated.  We  therefore  say  that  he  could  not  have 
been  oi)enly  a  Trinitarian.  So  much  in  the  way  of  nega- 
tive proof  that  Peter  continued  to  be  a  believer  in  Unita- 
rianism. 

Something  more  than  this,  however,  we  are  able  to 
derive  from  the  Apostle's  known  conduct  as  a  contro- 
vertist.  In  his  discussions  with  the  Jews  on  other  sub- 
jects he  let  fall  divers  incidental  remarks,  which  yield 
ns  positive  evidence  that  he  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  a  Trinitarian.  The  first  example  we  have  of  his 
controversial  manner,  occurs  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  Acts.  The  chiefs  of  the  nation  "  being  grieved,"  as 
the  historian  expresses  it,  that  the  Apostles  "taught  the 
people"  —  what?  Trinitarianism  ?  nothing  like  it;  but 
"  through  Jesus  Christ  the  resurrection  from  the  dead." 
So,  as  we  are  told,  they  "  set  them  in  the  midst,  and 
asked  l)y  what  ])ower  or  by  what  name  they  had  done 
this  ?  Then  Peter,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  said  unto 
them,  Ye  rulers  of  the  people,  and  elders  of  Israel,  .  . 
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be  it  known  unto  you  all,  and  to  all  the  people  of  Israel, 
that  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  ye 
crttcijied^  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  by  him,  f 
etc.  Remark  this  language.  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom 
ye  crucified."  Would  a  Trinitarian  have  said  this,  and 
no  .more  ?  If  Peter  believed  Christ  to  be  Jehovah  why 
did  he  not  embrace  an  opportunity  like  this  for  declaring 
his  conviction  ?  "  Whom  God  raised  from  the  dead.'* 
How  could  the  Apostle  have  used  these  words,  without 
any  others  by  way  of  qualification  or  explanation,  if  he 
had  not  meant  to  leave  on  the  minds  of  his  auditors  the 
impression  of  Christ's  inferiority  to,  and  dependence  on, 
the  Father  Almighty  ? 

Are  we  asked  for  another  instance  of  Peter's  contro- 
versial manner  ?  One  offers  itself  in  the  fifth  chapter. 
He  had  been  brought  before  the  Council  and  reprimanded 
by  the  chief  priests  for  having  "  filled  Jerusalem  with  his 
doctrines,"  contrary  to  their  express  injunctions.  What 
was  his  reply  ?  "  We  ought  to  obey  God  rathe/  than 
men.  The  God  of  our  fathers  raised  vp  Jesus,  whom  ye 
slew,  and  hanged  on  a  tree.  Him  hath  God  exalted  with 
his  right  hand,  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour."  How 
does  this  accord  with  Trinitarianism  ?  Could  God  die  ?  ^ 
But  Jesus  was  slain  and  hanged  on  a  tree.  He  rose  from 
the  dead  ;  but  was  it  by  his  own  inherent  and  independent 
power?  No.  It  was  by  that  of  the  one  God,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Could  the  Most  High  be 
exalted  ?  and  by  whom  ?  But  Jesus  was  exalted  by  the 
right  hand  of  God.  Christ  is  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  ; 
how  did  he  come  by  such  a  distinction?  Peter  says  that 
God  bestowed  it  upon  him. 

Now  what  has  the  Trinitarian  to  say  to  these  things  ? 
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Does  he  ask  for  other  instances  of  the  Apostle's  contro- 
versies with  the  Jews  ?  There  are  no  others  on  record. 
])oes  he  inquire,  if  we  have  not  omitted  some  expressions 
in  those  we  have  cited,  which  favor  the  doctrme  of 
th3  trinity?  We  answer,  —  Not  a  word.  It  was  always 
on  Unitarian  ground  that  Peter  defended  Christianity 
against  the  Jews ;  and  we  may  add,  it  is  the  only  ground 
on  which  it  can  be  defended,  with  success,  against  the 
attacks  of  their  descendants.  Does  he  take  up  the  old 
objection  of  Athanasius,  and  say  that  Peter  refrained 
from  declaring  his  Trinitarianism  openly  to  his  country- 
men, on  account  of  their  prejudices  respecting  the  Divine 
Unity  ?  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  inherent  improbability 
of  this ;  for  we  happen  to  be  informed  of  the  Apostle's 
mode  of  presenting  the  truths  of  Christianity  to  the 
Gentiles,  whose  prejudices,  it  is  well  known,  were  so  far 
from  being  favorable  to  Unitarianism,  that  they  were  all 
on  the  side  of  Polytheism.  We  refer  to  his  conference 
with  Cornelius  and  his  friends.  It  may  be  well  to  quote 
the  language  he  used  on  this  occasion,  at  length ;  not, 
however,  so  much  to  meet  the  objection  just  stated,  —  for 
it  is  too  weak  to  require  a  formal  refutation,  —  as  to  fulfil 
our  purpose  of  giving  a  complete  view  of  the  Apostle's 
system  of  doctrine. 

5.  We  have,  then,  as  another  source  of  proof  that  Peter 
continued  a  Unitarian,  an  account,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  of  his  private  teachings.  We  are  told  in  the 
first  place  that  Cornelius,  a  devout  heathen,  had  received 
an  extraordinary  direction  fi-om  God  to  repair  to  Peter, 
in  order  to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion.  We 
have  then  a  statement  of  some  special  revelations  made 
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to  the  Apostle,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  him  for  thi& 
new  duty.  Is  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  a  part  of  these 
revelations  ?  We  have  not  the  least  hint  to  this  effect. 
We  at  length  find  Cornelius  and  his  friends  pi-epared  for 
their  interview  with  Peter,  who  immediately  proceeds  to 
instruct  them  in  "  all  things  (these  are  his  words,)  that 
had  been  commanded  him  of  God."  His  whole  discourse 
follows.  "  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him  and 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him.  The  word 
which  God  sent  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  preaching 
peace  hy  Jesus  Christ  —  (he  is  Lord  of  all)  —  [i.  e.  he  is 
master  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews] — that 
word,  I  say,  ye  know,  which  was  published  throughout  all 
Judea,  and  began  from  Galilee,  after  the  baptism  which 
John  preached  ;  how  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power,  who  went  about 
doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the 
devil ;  for  God  was  with  him.  And  we  are  all  witnesses 
of  all  things  which  he  did,  both  in  the  land  of  the  Jews, 
and  in  Jerusalem ;  whom  they  slew,  and  hanged  on  a 
tree  ;  him  God  raised  up  the  third  day  and  showed  him 
openl}-,  not  to  all  the  people,  but  unto  witnesses  chosen 
before  of  God,  even  to  us,  who  did  eat  and  drinh  with  him 
after  he  rose  from  the  dead.  And  he  commanded  us  to 
preach  unto  the  people,  and  to  testify  that  it  was  he  which 
was  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  judge  of  quick  and  dead. 
To  him  gave  all  the  prophets  witness  that  through  his 
name,  whoever  believeth  in  him,  [whether  Gentile  or 
Jew]  shall  receive  remission  of  sins." 

Such  is  the  message  which  Peter  had  received  from 
God  to  deliver  to  Cornelius.     Its  whole  complexion  is 
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Unitjirian.  Had  the  arguments  that  have  smce  been 
urged  in  support  of  Trinitarianism,  then  been  prevalent, 
they  could  not,  it  seems  to  us,  have  easily  had  a  more 
complete  refutation.  Let  our  readers  weigh  these  ex- 
pressions. "  The  word  which  God  sent  by  Jesus  Christ ; 
how  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  with  power ;  for  God  was  with  him ;  whom 
they  slew,  him  God  raised  up ;  it  is  he  which  is  ordained 
of  God  to  be  the  judge  of  quick  and  dead;"  —  let  these 
expressions  be  impartially  weighed,  and  then  let  any  one 
say,  if  he  can,  that  Peter  was  commissioned  to  teach,  or 
that  he  did  teach,  Trinitarianism. 

6.  We  have  followed  Peter  as  a  public  preacher  of 
the  gospel,  as  a  religious  controvertist  among  the  Jews, 
and  as  a  private  instructor  of  Christianity  to  Cornelius 
and  his  Pagan  friends.  Let  us  now  listen  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  the  next  place,  to  his  devotions.  Do  we  hear 
him  addressing  his  prayers  to  the  trinity  ?  Never. 
Does  he  pay  religious  homage  to  Jesus  Christ?  The 
instance  is  not  recorded  by  the  sacred  historian.  All 
his  devotions,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  were  Uni- 
tarian. Take  an  example,  which  alone  establishes  the 
position  that  he  was  not  a  Trinitarian  worshipper.  It  is 
given  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Acts.  Peter  and 
John  had  just  been  released  from  prison,  and  had  re- 
lated the  circumstances  of  their  confinement  to  their 
brethren.  It  was  natural  that,  at  such  a  season,  they 
should  unite  in  devout  acknowledgments  to  their  accus- 
tomed object  of  adoration.  To  whom  were  their  devo- 
tions on  this  occasion  offered,  and  in  what  terms? 
"They  lifted  up  their  voice  to  God,  with  one  accord, 
and  said,  Lord,  tlioa  art  God,  which  hast  made  heaven 
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and  earth,  And  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is ;  who 
by  the  mouth  of  thy  servant  David  hast  said,  Why  do 
the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  vain  things? 
The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and  the  rulers  were 
gathered  together  against  the  Lord  and  against  his 
Christ.  For  of  a  truth  against  thy  holy  child  Jesus, 
whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate, 
with  the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gath- 
ered together,  for  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy 
council  determined  to  be  done.  And  now.  Lord,  behold 
their  threatenings,  and  grant  unto  thy  servants,  that  with 
all  boldness  they  may  speak  thy  word,  by  stretching 
forth  thine  hand  to  heal ;  and  that  signs  and  wonders 
may  be  done  by  the  name  of  thy  holy  child  Jesus."  We 
examine  this  prayer  in  vain  for  any  recognition  of  Trini- 
tarian views.  It  is  Jehovah  in  one  person,  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  that  is  addressed.  "Lord,  thou  art  God, 
who  hast  made  heaven  and  earth,"  etc.  Jesus  Christ  is 
represented  as  distinct  from  and  subordinate  to  God. 
"  Against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Christ."  Our  Sav- 
iour is  spoken  of  as  indebted  to  the  Father  for  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  office  he  sustained.  "  Jliy  holy  child 
Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed^  The  favorite  no- 
tion of  a  "compact  between  the  Sacred  Three,"  so 
often  referred  to  by  Trinitarian  writers,  is  excluded,  and 
all  is  ascribed  to  the  sole  purpose  and  execution  of  the 
One  Divine  Being.  "  To  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and 
thy  council  determined  to  be  done."  Aid  is  supplicated  ; 
but  of  whom?  The  one  God.  "And  now.  Lord,  grant 
unto  thy  servants,"  etc.  Jesus  Christ  is  mentioned  in 
the  petition  for  miraculous  powers;  but  how?  As 
the   author   of  them?      No.     The   request   is   made   to 
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God ;  and  Jesus  is  spoken  of  only  as    instrumental  and 

subordinate.     "  Gi'ant that  signs  and  wonders 

may  be  done  hy  the  name  of  thy  holy  child  Jesus."  Fur- 
ther remark  is  unnecessary.  If  Peter  could  unite  in  a 
prayer  of  this  character  without  being  a  Unitarian,  r  . 
one's  language,  it  seems  to  us,  can  be  relied  on  as  an  aue. 
quate  medium  for  the  communication  of  thought. 

7.  It  only  remains  to  examine  the  writings  of  Peter. 
These  are  comprised  in  one  or  two  epistles  or  letters, 
composed  by  him  many  years  after  the  date  of  what  we 
have  learned  respecting  him  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. As  their  purpose  is  chiefly  practical,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  they  will  be  found  to  contain  much  which 
bears  directly  on  the  point  of  the  present  discussion.  So 
far,  however,  as  they  afford  any  testimony  as  to  the  di- 
vine nature,  it  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  our  position,  that 
Peter's  views  of  it  were  Unitarian.  Is  it  objected  that 
he  says  of  Christ,  "  to  him  be  glory  both  now  and  for- 
ever?" 2  Peter  iii.  18.  Be  it  remembered  that  this  is 
the  only  instance  of  ascription  of  glory  or  praise  to  Jesus, 
in  Peter's  writings.  And  to  what  does  it  amount  ?  It 
is  not  said  to  have  been  the  highest  glory,  such  as  we 
are  required  to  ascribe  to  the  Father  of  all ;  and  what 
Unitarian  would  refuse  to  give  that  praise  to  Christ  which 
belongs  to  him  in  his  subordinate  capacity  of  a  divinely 
constituted  Mediator  and  Saviour  ?  Is  stress  laid  on  the 
circumstance  that  Peter  sometimes  applies  the  term, 
Lo7'd,  to  Christ?  It  is  enough  to  remark,  in  reply,  that 
he  quotes  Sarah  as  calling  Abraham  Lord,  1  Peter  iii. 
6;  and  that  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  Scriptures, 
than  to  designate  other  beings  than  the  Deity  by  the 
same  title  of  respect.     Is  it  asked  if  the  epistles  of  Peter 
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do  not  contain  some  other  support  of  Trinitarianisra  than 
what  we  have  now  referred  to  ?  We  answer  confidently, 
Not  the  least.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  scattered  on 
their  pages  such  expressions  as  the  following,  which 
go  to  disprove  that  doctrine.  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  according  to  his 
abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively 
hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead." 
1  Peter  i.  3.  "If  ye  call  on  the  Father,''  etc.,  v.  17, 
not  on  Jesus  Christ ;  which  agrees  with  the  words  of 
our  Saviour  himself;  "In  that  day  ye  shall  ask  me 
nothing,"  etc.  "  Who  hy  him  [Christ]  do  believe  in  God 
that  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  gave  him  glory ;  that 
your  faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God."  v.  21.  [Christ] 
"  a  living  stone,  disallowod  indeed  of  men,  but  chosen  of 
God.''  ii.  4.  "  Spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God 
by  Jesus  Christ."  v.  5.  "  For  Christ  hath  suffered  .  .  . 
that  he  might  bring  us  to  God."  iii.  18.  "  Who  is  gone 
into  heaven,  and  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God."  v.  22. 
"  That  God  in  all  things  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus 
Christ;  to  whom  [God]  be  praise  and  dominion  for  ever 
and  ever."  iv.  11.  "The  God  of  all  grace,  who  hath 
called  us  unto  his  eternal  glory  iy  Jesus  Christ,  make 
you  pej-fect.  To  Him  [God]  be  glory  and  dominion 
for- ever  and  ever."  v.  10.  "lie  [Christ]  received  from 
God  the  Father  honor  and  glory,  when  there  came  such 
a  voice  from  the  excellent  glory,  '  This  is  my  beloved  soils 
in  whom  lam  well  pleased.' "  2  Pet.  i.  16. 

These  are  all  the  words  and  phrases,  we  believe,  tfiat 
can  be  found  in  the  epistles  of  Peter,  from  which  any 
thing  can  be  inferred  as  to  his  opinions  concerning  the 
great    question    at   issue    between    us    and    Trinitarians. 
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Few,  however,  as  they  are,  they  afford  abundant  evidence 
to  convince  us  that  he  was  a  Unitarian  writer.  It  is  re- 
markable how  he  uniformly  distinguishes  between  Christ 
and  God.  The  language  he  uses,  when  speaking  of  Je- 
hovah, is  strikingly  different  from  that  which  he  employs 
in  reference  to  our  Saviour.  The  former  he  calls  "  Lord 
God,"  "  Faithful  Creator,"  and  the  like ;  but  never  the 
latter.  He  says,  "  God  the  Father,"  but  in  no  instance, 
God  the  Son.  He  speaks  of  the  "  will  of  God,"  as  su- 
preme ;  of  "  a  good  conscience  towards  God,"  etc. ;  but 
refrains  from  such  expressions  respecting  Christ.  In  a 
word,  he  seems,  almost  without  exception,  when  making 
mention  of  our  Saviour,  to  use  lano-ua^e  with  that  sort 
of  caution,  which  we  might  imagine  an  intelligent  and 
thorough  Unitarian  would  employ,  who  was  apprehensive 
that  his  writings  were  some  time  to  be  searched  for  Trini 
tarian  proof-texts. 

We  conclude  with  a  single  remark.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Apostle  Peter  had  said,  even  in  a  single 
instance,  (what  he  has  never  done  either  expressly  or 
impliedly,)  that  our  Saviour  was  a  'partaker  of  a  divine 
NATURK,  which  he  actually  has  aflirmed  of  Christians  in 
his  second  epistle,  (2  Peter,  i.  4,)  with  what  triumph 
would  it  not  be  now  seized  on  by  Trinitarians  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  supreme  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  incompara- 
bly stronger  than  what  can  be  found  for  the  support  of 
that  doctrine  in  all  the  productions  that  remain  to  us  of 
this,  or  any  other  writer  of  the  New  Testament. 
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sale  and  as  a  gift,  than  they  could  ever  have  in  the  bulky  and  expensive  form 
in  which  they  have  alone  been  published  in  this  country,  has  issued  this  new 
one  volume  edition,  making  an  8vo  of  932  pages,  which  ivill  be  sent,  postage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

Any  minister  not  owning  Channing's  Works,  settled  over  a  religious  so- 
ciety in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  any  student  of  a  Theological  School, 
intending  to  enter  the  ministry,  who  applies,  will  receive  a  copy  of  this  edition 
as  a  gift. 

"The  American  Unitarian  Association  has  published,  printed  in  clear, 
readable  type,  on  good  paper  and  substantially  bound,  a  new  and  complete 
edition  of  "  Chamiiag's  Works,"  in  one  volume,  which,  although  it  numbers 
moro  than  900  pages,  they  can  offer  at  retail  for  one  dollar."  —  Evening 
Transcript,  Boston,  luass. 

"  Tlie  writings  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  entire,  in  one  volume,  and  for 
the  merely  nominal  price  of  one  dollar,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  excellent 
New  Year's  gifts  any  publisliiug  establishment  could  make  to  the  world ;  and 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  has  done  well  to  make  it."  —  Jiepublican, 
SprinyjieUl,  Mass. 

■  "  It  is,  independent  of  its  high  literary  merit,  by  far  the  cheapest  book  yet 
published  in  the  United  States."  —  Press,  Philaxlelphia,  Penn. 

"  Dr.  Ouauuing  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  age  that  his  writings  have  a  per- 
ennial freshness,  and  their  wide  circulation  cannot  fail  to  have  a  beneticent 
indaence  upon  the  world.  Thay  disc  ass  questions  which  are  still  agitating 
society,  and  will  continue  to  have  an  interest  for  mankind  until  the  millennium 
comes;  and  they  discuss  them  with  a  calmness,  moderation,  spiritual  insight, 
and  Christian  charity  which  must  command  the  admiration  of  all  good  men." 
—  Transcript,  Portland,  Me. 

♦'  His  works  have  become  religious  classics,  and  in  their  present  form  should 
find  a  place  in  the  library  of  liberal  men  of  all  denominations."  —  Inter-Ocean, 
Chicago,  ILL 

"  Ethically,  socially,  and,  making  allowance  for  what  we  think  errors,  re- 
ligiously, the  works  of  the  great  Unitarian  divine  will  abundantly  serve  the 
present  generation,  whose  practice  of  morals,  philanthropy,  and  religion  needs 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  culture  of  the  inner  life,  by  tue  contemplation  of 
great  principles,  and  by  the  development  of  a  sensitive  and  intelligent  conscience. 
No  Ameiican  writer  brings  so  strongly  to  bear  upon  all  classes  and  conditions 


ning  (as  published  in  six  volumes),  the  tyi)e  is  so  large  and  handsome  as  to 
be  perfectly  legible  by  any  eyes,  and  the  page  is  an  open  and  attractive  one. 
...  A  new  opportunity  is  afforded  students  of  literature  and  of  social  science 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  some  of  the  best  thought  of  the  century,  couched 
in  a  singularly  pure  and  beautiful  atyie."  --  Independent  (Orthodox),  New  York. 

"  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  (Jhanning's  religious  views,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  lite  was  a  pure  and  beautiful  one,  and  also  that  any  one  who 
wishes  to  know  well  the  literature  of  this  country  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
Channing's  contributions  to  it."  —  Christian  Advocate  {MetJwdist),  Pittsburg, 
Penn. 

"  It  seems  incredible  that  this  great  and  handsome  volume,  so  well  printed 
and  bound,  can  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  part  of  this  country  for  one  dollar. 
Yet  such  is  the  fact.  The  Unitarian  Association  has  done  a  most  beneticent 
work  in  procuring  its  publication  so  that  it  may  be  generally  circulated.  It 
ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  liberal  man  and  woman,  as  an  exponent 
of  true  liberal  Christianity,  and  of  every  illiberal  one,  to  act  as  gospel  leaven." 
—  New  Covenant  (  Unioersalist),  Chicago,  III. 
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"  What  think  ye  ?  "  —  Mark  xiv.  64. 

I  WISH  here,  in  addressing  my  fellow-believers,  to  set 
forth,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  distinctive  features  of  our 
faith,  that  we  may  have  wherewith  to  answer  those  who 
approach  us,  saying,  "  What  think  ye  ?  " 


1.   What  think  ye  of  God  in  his  personality  ? 

Our  very  name  is  an  answer.  Our  theology  is  Unita- 
rian,  or  monotheistic.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  God, 
and  one  alone.  Is  it  not  strange,  that,  in  this  day  of  Chris- 
tian enlightenment,  we  should  have  to  fight  over  again  the 
battle  of  monotheism,  — the  battle  begun  by  Abraham  and 
the  Patriarchs  against  the  heathen,  continued  by  Moses 
and  the  Jews  against  the  barbarians,  finished  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles  against  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  renewed 
again  by  Unitarians  against  Trinitarians  ? 

History  has  no  record  of  any  age  that  has  not  had  its 
monotheism,  —  God  never  leaving  himself  without  a  wit- 
ness ;  and,  in  every  age,  the  highest  science,  the  highest 
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literature,  and  the  highest  civilization,  have  been  monothe- 
istic. We  therefore  have  the  proud  position  which  Abra- 
ham, Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  Christ,  and  Paul  each  held  in 
his  own  day,  —  the  position  of  defenders  of  God's  unity. 
With  them  we  stand  or  fall.  The  Trinity  is  a  human 
invention,  since  their  day.  It  has  no  Scripture  language, 
even  in  which  to  express  itself.  While  the  Church  prays, 
in  words  of  its  own  invention,  "  O  holy,  blessed,  and  glorious 
Trinity,  three  persons  and  one  God !  "  we  pray,  in  the 
words  of  Christ,  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven."  There 
is  need  of  a  new  dispensation,  with  a  voice  more  persua- 
sive than  that  of  Christ,  saying  again,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart."  For  the  Catholic  Church 
has  put  Mary  before  God,  and  all  but  ourselves  in  the  Pro- 
testant Church  have  put  Christ  before  God.  Oh  let  us 
proclaim  our  faith  with  more  zeal !  and  when  we  are  asked, 
What  think  ye  of  God  ?  answer,  Think  ?  I  do  not  think  :  I 
know  that  he  is  one.  This  is  no  half-belief.  It  is  one  of 
those  truths  that  proves  itself  by  its  harmony  with  instinct, 
intuition,  science,  —  in  fact,  with  every  other  manifestation 
of  God.  The  Unitarian  view  finds  its  noblest  expression 
in  the  ascription  of  Paul,  "  Now  unto  the  King  eternal, 
immortal,  and  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be  honor  and 
glory,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 

2.    What  think  ye  of  God  in  his  nature  ? 

We  answer,  that  he  is  the  perfection  of  all  our  highest 
conceptions  of  justice,  goodness,  mercy,  and  love.  This, 
again,  distinguishes  us  from  all  other  sects.*     For   they 


*  In  speaking  of  the  distinguishing  doctrines  held  by  Unitarians,  I  am 
aware  that,  in  general,  the  same  doctrines  are  held  by  Universalists ;  and 
thev  are  not  included  in  the  phrase,  "  other  sects." 
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regard  him  as  alone  the  perfection  of  sovereignty,  and 
make  Christ  the  perfection  of  love,  and  ascribe  all  other 
perfections  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  thus  parcelling  out  the 
attributes  of  Divinity,  as  if  they  were  too  much  to  be  ema- 
nations from  one  God  alone.  Here,  again,  we  stand  with 
Abraham,  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  Jesus,  and  Paul,  ascrib- 
ing all  perfections  to  God  alone,  and  saying,  with  Christ, 
** There  is  none  good  but  one;  that  is,  God." 

3.    What  think  ye  of  God  in  his  manifestations  ? 

We  answer,  that  he  is  immanent  in  all  his  works,  the 
fountain  of  all  life,  the  foundation  of  all  law.  All  life  is 
but  a  manifestation  of  his  activity;  all  law  is  but  the 
mode  of  his  activity  ;  all  truth  is  but  the  harmony  of  hi? 
activity.  When  he  shows  himself  outwardly  and  tangibly, 
we  call  it  matter,  body,  substance ;  when  he  shows  him- 
self inwardly  and  invisibly,  we  call  it  mind,  soul,  spirit. 
He  is  as  much  in  one  as  in  the  other.  Both  nature  and 
man  are  but  the  thoughts  of  God. 

This  view,  again,  distinguishes  us  from  all  other  sects ; 
for  they  put  God  apart  from  his  creation,  governing  it  by 
laws  established  in  some  past  time,  and,  when  he  saw  that 
things  were  about  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  "  incarnating  his 
eternal  word  in  Jesus  Christ,"  —  "  God  of  God,  very  God 
of  very  God,"  —  and  now  guiding  all  things  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  ''  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son."  We 
have  no  such  complicate  and  mysterious  theology  to  offer 
to  the  inquirer  after  God.  We  believe  that  God  made  no 
mistake  when  he  created  man,  and  that  he  has  always  been 
drawing  him  to  himself:  first  and  always  by  the  still, 
small  voice  of  conscience,  then  by  wise  lawgivers,  then  by 
inspired  psalmists  and  prophets,  then  by  his  well-beloved 
Ron,  and  now  by  his    Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  which 
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shall  abide  with  us  for  ever.  The  Old  Testament  is  the 
historical  record  of  this  divine  guidance  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  and  the  New  Testament  is  the  record  of  this  divine 
guidance  of  all  nations.  All  history  is  but  the  record  of 
these  divine  manifestations.  This  is  the  noblest  feature 
of  Unitarianism,  —  its  recognition  of  God  in  all  history,  or 
of  the  divine  element  in  every  man.  We  do  not  believe  that 
God  reveals  himself  only  to  here  and  there  some  favored 
one  ;  but  that  he  gives  of  his  spirit  to  all,  raising  one  above 
another  only  as  he  receives  more  talents  to  be  spent  in 
God's  service.  It  is  this  belief  that  makes  us  deniers  of 
the  doctrine  of  total  depravity.  We  believe  that  in  every 
soul,  however  low,  is  some  spark  of  heavenly  flame.  We 
believe  that  only  as  we  all  are  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  can  we  ever  hope  to  attain  to  any  likeness  to  him  in 
our  character  and  life.  The  orthodox  view  is,  that  Adam 
alone  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  that  he  only 
retained  it  till  he  was  tempted ;  and  that,  "  in  his  fall,  we 
sinned  all,"  and  lost  that  image,  and  now  —  created,  as 
they  say  we  are,  totally  depraved  —  can  only  recover  it 
through  the  infinite  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  we 
believe  that  God  hath  provided  better  things  for  us  than 
this  ingenious  device  of  men  ;  that  "  he  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations,  and  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all 
things ;  and  that  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being."  We  believe  that  we  need  no  atonement,  except 
at-one-ment  in  spirit,  to  bring  us  to  God.  We  believe 
that  we  need  no  official  intercessor  with  the  Father ;  for 
the  Father  himself  loveth  us,  and  is  more  willing  to  give 
than  we  are  to  ask.  This  was  the  whole  aim  of  Christ's 
mission,  —  to  bring  us  near  to  God,  and  make  us  feel  his 
spirit  in  our  hearts.  This  is  the  hope  of  the  world,  —  that 
it  shall  recognize  this  divine  element  in  every  man ;  for 
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then  every  man  will  feel  a  new  dignity  in  the  possession  of 
this  heavenly  treasure,  and  a  new  responsibility  to  keep  it 
bright  and  pure,  away  from  the  corroding  rust  of  folly  and 
of  sin.  But  the  Church  has  been  working  counter  to  the 
spirit  of  Christ ;  and  whereas  he  tried  to  make  us  feel  that 
we  were  children  of  God,  she  has  used  her  best  efforts  to 
make  us  feel  that  we  were  children  of  Satan,  and  outcasts 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Unitarianism  is  a  protest,  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  against  this  degrading  of  humanity 
in  order  to  elevate  it.  We  believe  that  humility  is  a  sure 
stepping-stone  to  exaltation,  but  that  depravity  is  a  down- 
ward step  to  degradation.  We  believe  in  exalting  human 
nature,  not  in  debasing  it.  We  believe  in  cherishing  the 
spark  of  divinity  in  our  souls,  not  in  smothering  it  under 
the  ashes  of  a  forced  humiliation.  So  much  in  answer  to 
the  question.  What  think  ye  of  God  in  his  manifestations  ? 
We  believe  that  he  is  the  life  of  nature,  and  the  source  of 
the  life  of  man ;  never  far  away  from  any  one  of  us,  and 
always  giving  of  his  spirit  directly  to  those  who  open  their 
hearts  to  receive  it. 


4.    What  think  ye  of  Christ  ? 

We  think  he  is  every  thing  which  he  claims  to  be.  We 
tliiiik  that  he  was  commissioned  by  God  to  bring  to  man  a 
new  revelation  of  himself,  and  endowed  by  God  with  every 
power  that  was  necessary  to  fix  this  revelation  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  We  think  that  his  nature  was  like  our 
own ;  that  he  was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are ; 
that  he  struggled  through  the  wilderness  of  doubt  as  we 
must  struggle ;  that  he  drank  of  the  cup  of  bitterness  as 
we  must  drink,  and  was  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  sor- 
row as  we  must  be  baptized ;  that  he  prayed  for  strength 
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as  we  must  pray,  and  overcame  the  world  as  we  must  over- 
come ;  that,  at  last,  he  gained  the  victory  over  death,  and 
thanks  be  to  God  that  He  giveth  us  also  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  doctrine  again,  strange  to 
say,  separates  us  from  most  Christians ;  for  all  others 
have  thrust  upon  Christ  a  divinity  that  he  did  not  claim, 
ard  exalted  him  upon  a  throne  that  he  steadfastly  refused. 
Unitarianism  denies  to  Christ  this  official  divinity  that  the 
Church  has  invented,  and  ascribes  to  him  that  spiritual 
divinity  which  he  continually  asserted  of  himself.  "The 
Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself;  but  whatsoever  things  the 
Father  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise."  We  be- 
lieve that  Christ's  life  was  the  clearest  reflection  of  the 
divine  that  has  ever  been  lived  on  the  earth.  We  know 
that  we  are  all  created  in  the  image  of  God ;  but  we  be- 
lieve, with  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that 
Christ  was  "  the  brightness  of  God's  glory,  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person."  So  we  find  in  Christ  not  a  God 
condescending  to  humanity,  but  humanity  rising  up  to 
God ;  not  a  God  for  us  to  worship,  but  an  example  for  us 
to  follow.  If  Christ  should  come  among  us  to-day,  the 
Church  would  again  offer  him  —  as  Satan  did  in  the  wil- 
derness—  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of 
them ;  but  it  would  hear  again,  in  tones  of  sterner  rebuke, 
"Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only 
shalt  thou  serve."  I  thank  God  that  we,  as  Unitarians, 
would  have  nothing  to  offer  him  but  a  throne  in  our  inmost 
hearts.  There  we  wn'U  enshrine  him  ;  and  while  he  prays, 
"  I  in  them  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect 
in  one,"  we  shall  know  that  we  have  given  him  the  only 
throne  that  he  ever  sought,  and  paid  him  the  only  honor 
that  he  ever  claimed. 
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5.   Wliat  think  ye  of  the  Holy  Spirit  f 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  creative  energy  and  activity  of 
God ;  not  a  personality,  but  a  personification.  From  the 
necessities  of  language,  when  we  speak  of  God  working  in 
the  world,  we  say  he  works  by  his  Holy  Spirit ;  when  we 
speak  of  his  helping  man,  we  say  that  he  gives  his  Holy 
Spirit ;  when  we  speak  of  man  refusing  his  help,  we  say 
he  quenches  God's  Holy  Spirit :  and  so  the  Bible  always 
speaks,  not  of  personality,  but  of  the  personification  of 
God's  creative  and  revealing  agency  in  the  world.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  God  manifesting  himself.  We  believe  that 
his  Holy  Spirit  never  leaves  the  world,  that  it  will  abide 
with  us  for  ever ;  that  God  is  always  ready  to  give  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  it ;  and  that  it  is  another  name 
for  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  try  to  guide  their  actions  by  the  eternal  principles 
of  right.  Herein  we  do  not  differ  so  much  from  other 
Churches.  For  although  they  assert  in  their  creeds,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  distinct  person  in  the  Godhead,  they 
practically  ignore  its  personality,  and  speak  of  it,  as  we 
do,  as  an  influence  proceeding  from  God.  Still,  we  should 
not  the  less  congratulate  ourselves,  that  our  belief  is  con- 
sistent with  our  practice ;  and  that,  when  we  address  the 
throne  of  grace,  we  do  not  have  to  stop  and  think  whether 
we  will  pray  to  God  or  Christ  or  the  Holy  Spirit.  We 
bow  the  knee  to  God  alone. 

6.   What  think  ye  of  man  in  his  nature  ? 

We  believe  that  he  was  created  in  the  image  of  God ; 
that,  so  far  as  he  has  spiritual  powers  and  aspirations,  so 
far  is  he  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature.  We  believe  that 
the  soul  of  the  child  is  as  pure  as  the  source  from  which 
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it  came  in  the  bosom  of  ihe  Father  in  heaven.  We  are 
not  blind  to  the  burden  of  hereditary  evil  that  sometimes 
seems  to  crush  this  pure  soul.  That  is  the  result  of  physi- 
cal laws,  which  execute  themselves  with  unerring  precision. 
The  soul  must  of  necessity  encounter  them  in  its  earthly 
life ;  and  it  is  often  met,  at  the  outset  of  its  pilgrimage,  with 
such  a  force  of  hereditary  predispositions  to  evil,  that  it 
never  in  this  life  outgrows  them.  But  these  do  not  consti- 
tute guilt,  until  the  soul  has  of  its  own  will  yielded  to 
them.  Herein  we  differ  widely  from  other  sects.  For 
they  assert,  that  the  soul  is  in  its  essence  sinful,  and  bur- 
dened with  the  guilt  of  Adam,  and  can  be  saved  only  by  an 
acceptance  of  the  infinite  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Confession  of  the  New-England  Congregational  Churches, 
like  that  of  the  Westminster  Divines,  describes  man  as 
"dead  in  sin,  and  wholly  defiled  in  all  the  faculties  and 
parts  of  soul  and  body,  and  therefore  bound  over  to  the 
wrath  of  God."  We  set  against  this  horrid  invention  of 
the  Church  theologians,  the  simple  declaration  of  Christ, 
"Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  that  most 
Bolemn  warning,  "  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of 
these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their 
angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven." 

7.    What  think  ye  of  man  in  his  destiny  ? 

We  believe  that  he  is  endowed  with  powers  capable  of 
infinite  development;  that  he  is  allowed  free  course  to 
work  out  his  own  salvation,  yet  is  so  hedged  in  by  God's 
law,  and  encompassed  by  God's  love,  that  he  cannot  always 
resist  the  pleadings  of  God's  Spirit,  but  will  sometime 
take  and  keep  the  path  of  eternal  blessedness  and  peace. 
Life  is  a  divine  flame ;  and  though  at  times  it  seems  to 
be  smothered  by  sin  and  extinguished  in  death,  yet  we 
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believe  it  is  never  utterly  quenched ;  but  that,  through 
God's  mercy,  it  will  shine  on  and  on  unto  the  perfect  day. 

Thus  have  I  tried  to  give,  as  simply  and  concisely  as 
possible,  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  religion  as  held  by 
the  majority  of  Unitarians.  I  have  given  no  half-beliefs. 
I  believe  them  with  my  whole  soul,  because  they  are  in 
harmony  with  nature,  with  Scripture,  with  science,  and  with 
the  highest  instincts  in  man.  If  I  should  put  them  in  the 
form  of  a  creed,  to  be  repeated  by  the  devout  believer,  it 
would  be  like  this :  — 

I  believe  in  God  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  the  Former 
of  onr  bodies,  and  the  Father  of  our  spirits ;  and  I  desire, 
in  sincerity  and  in  truth,  to  worship  him  alone.  I  believe 
in  Jesus  as  the  well-beloved  Son  of  God,  sent  to  be  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ;  and  I  will  try  to  walk  in  his 
way,  to  learn  his  truth,  and  to  live  his  life.  I  believe  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  creative  energy  of  God  in  the 
world,  and  the  guiding,  sustaining,  and  revealing  influence 
of  God  in  the  soul ;  and  I  will  strive  always  to  keep  my 
soul  open  to  this  influence.  I  believe  in  man,  —  in  his 
birthright  as  a  child  of  God,  in  his  duty  to  obey  God,  and 
his  destiny  to  become  like  God.  I  believe  in  prayer,  —  that 
it  is  the  highest  privilege  and  the  deepest  help  to  the  souL 
I  believe  in  life,  —  that  it  is  the  test  of  opinion,  the  ground- 
work of  faith,  and  the  condition  of  salvation.  I  believe  in 
the  Cross,  —  that  it  lies  in  the  path  of  my  daily  duty  ;  and  I 
would  take  it  up  trustingly,  and  bear  it  on  joyfully.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Crown,  —  that  it  lies  in  the  path  of  my  heavenly 
destiny ;  and  to  snatch  its  peerless  glories  I  will  run  and 
not  be  weary,  I  will  strive  and  not  faint. 

This  I  would  call  a  living  creed.  In  such  beliefs  are 
gathered  the  faith  and  trust  of  all  true  disciples ;  in  such 
doctrinao  are  bound  np  thp  hone  of  the  world.     They  are 
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built  on  the  foundation  of  eternal  truth,  and  will  outlast  all 
the  shocks  of  time.  Let  us  therefore  boldly  proclaim  these 
beliefs ;  and,  while  we  live  with  our  neighbors  in  the  spirit 
of  charity,  let  us  never  yield  one  jot  in  the  assertion  of 
these  essential  truths. 


The  American  Unitarian  Association  publishes,  and  has  for 
sale  at  its  Rooms,  some  fifty  religious  works,  doctrinal,  devo- 
tional, and  practical. 
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book  in  the  list  sent  Free,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

A  discount  of  20  per  cent  made  to  clergymen  of  every  denomination. 

The  Tracts  of  the  Association,  both  doctrinal  and  practical, 
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ORTHODOXY  AND  LIBERAL  CHRISTIANITY 
COMPARED  AND   CONTRASTED. 


BY    HENRY   W.    BELLOWS. 


T  PROPOSE  in  these  few  pages  briefly  to  sketch  the 
"^  opposition  ot  opinion  on  the  main  points  between 
Unitarians  and  the  so-called  Orthodox  sects,  taking  these 
sects  together  in  a  large  way  as  being  agreed  in  what  is 
commonly  considered  the  creed  of  Christendom. 

Of  course,  my  sketch  will  be  rapid,  superficial,  and  im- 
perfect ;  but  I  mean  it  to  be  candid,  plain,  and  as  nearly 
true  as  ray  own  prejudices  will  permit  it  to  be.  I  must  use 
a  directness  not  common,  perhaps,  in  these  days ;  but  I 
hope  it  will  be  a  godly  simplicity,  and  to  many  I  must 
seem  very  commonplace. 

Orthodoxy,  then,  represents  God  characteristically  as  a 
sovereign  bound  by  certain  stern  laws  imposed  by  his  own 
holiness,  which  brought  him,  from  the  existence  of  the  first 
human  being,  into  a  terrible  conflict  with  the  human  race, 
who  by  the  sin  of  Adam  became  enemies  of  God,  and 
doomed  to  eternal  ruin.  Out  of  this  ruin  man  was 
snatched,  so  far  as  he  accepts  the  conditions  of  faith  in 
Christ,  by  the  interposition  of  a  second  person  in  an 
assumed  Trinity,  —  the  Son  of  God,  —  a  being  uncreated 
ind  eternal,  equal  with  God,  who  oflered  himself  in  place 
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of  guilty  man;  took  flesh,  and  came  into  the  world  ;  deliv- 
ered the  message  of  mercy,  and  died  to  expiate  with  his 
blood  the  guilt  of  the  race.  Human  salvation  thus  made 
possible,  man  appropriates  its  fruits  by  faith  in  the  terms 
of  it,  which  is  called  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  atoae- 
ment;  while  those  who  reject  these  terms,  either  from  not 
being  able  or  willing  to  receive  them,  or  because  they 
never  hear  of  them,  —  like  the  heathen,  —  fall  under  the 
original  curse,  and  go  to  the  everlasting  burnings  of  the 
bottomless  pit. 

Unitarians  discard  this  whole  scheme  as  in  their  judg- 
ment a  mythical,  fabulous,  irrational,  incredible  system, 
descended  from  ignorant  and  credulous  times,  and  not  jus- 
tified by  Christ's  words  or  spirit.  They  regard  God  as 
characteristically  a  Father  rather  than  a  Sovereign,  and 
think  his  chosen  name  of  Love  makes  any  original  curse 
of  the  human  race  an  impossible  fable.  They  reject  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  invented  by  theologians  in  the 
second  century,  as  a  cumbrous,  scholastic  scheme,  lacking 
coherency  and  even  intelligibility ;  and  give  Christ  the 
position  he  claims  as  the  Son  of  God,  created  and  subor- 
dinate, —  God's  representative,  messenger,  and  plenipoten- 
tiary, —  who  shall  one  day  give  up  his  power  as  the  Head 
of  the  Church  to  his  Father,  "  that  God  may  be  all  in  all." 
With  Unitarians  the  atonement  is  simply  the  at-one-ment, 
or  bringing  together  of  man  with  God,  —  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  child,  alienated  from  his  Father  by  sin  and 
ignorance,  with  his  ever-loving  Parent,  —  an  opinion  in 
direct  contrast  with  that  dogma  known  as  the  vicarious 
atonement,  and  esteemed  the  most  tender  and  precious  doc- 
trine of  the  Orthodox  Church ;  which  represents  God  as 
being  himself  the  party  to  be  reconciled ;  as  having  been 
since  Adam's  fall  in  infinite  anger  with  his  children,  and 
propitiated  by  the  death  of  his  innocent  Son  towards  the 
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penitent  and  converted,  but  still  angry  and  wrathful  with 
the  impenitent  and  the  unconverted,  who  always  form  the 
vast  majority  of  his  creatures. 

Unitarians  do  not  believe  the  Orthodox  dogma  of  an 
original  fall,  changing  the  moral  nature  of  man.  They  be- 
lieve man  originally  and  still  created  upright,  innocent,  and 
capable  of  virtue  and  holiness,  subject,  of  course,  to  heredi- 
tary influences,  both  good  and  bad ;  feeble  only  through 
ignorance  and  exposure,  and  often  perverted  by  his  want 
of  training  and  the  evil  example  around  him. 

And  this  view  they  hold  iu  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trine of  native,  inborn,  universal  depravity,  derived,  with 
the  curse  that  accompanied  it,  from  Adam's  fall.  Regen- 
eration with  them  is  the  orderly  and  normal  awakening 
of  the  spiritual  nature  from  its  sleep  in  the  purely  animal 
or  merely  instinctive  nature,  as  opposed  to  the  notion  of  a 
miraculous  change  in  the  moral  constitution  of  the  soul. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  for  them  the  recognized  influence  of 
God's  ever-loving  and  sanctifying  breath,  always  blowing, 
but  not  filling  our  spiritual  lungs,  until  we  expand  them 
voluntarily  to  receive  it ;  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
third  person  in  the  Trinity,  whose  influence  is  to  be  in- 
vited by  doctrinal  convictions  and  professions,  and  whose 
presence  is  occasional,  exceptional,  and  peculiar.  The 
Bible  they  reverence  as  a  most  wonderful  and  sacred 
book,  containing,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  general  litera- 
ture, sacred,  historical,  and  poetic,  of  the  Jewish  people; 
written  in  large  part  by  wholly  unknown  authors,  and 
under  the  ordinary  lights  of  human  knowledge,  and  with 
all  the  ordinary  subjection  to  human  errors ;  with  exalted 
passages  from  minds  lifted  far  above  their  time  and  filled 
with  truth  and  holiness,  that  will  last  as  long  as  the  world 
stands  ;  but  yet  a  book  to  be  read  without  superstitious 
literal ity,  and  with  a  free  and  rational,  yet  reverential  and 
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devout,  discrimination.  Of  the  New  Testament  they  speak 
as  the  record  of  a  revelation,  made  by  ear  and  eye  wit- 
nesses, by  men  religiously  inspired,  yet  not  free  from  the 
prejudices,  and  theoretical  and  even  practical  errors  of  their 
times  ;  and  therefore  not  binding  upon  us  in  the  servile  way 
of  an  acceptance  of  its  statements  after  a  purely  gram- 
matical examination  of  the  meaning  of  the  text.  It  is  not 
merely  a  grammar  and  lexicon,  but  a  human  soul  in  the 
^largest  and  greatest  use  of  its  faculties,  which  can  inter- 
pret the  New  Testament.  The  Bible  is  not  the  mechani- 
cal work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  employing  patriarchs,  pro- 
phets, and  apostles  to  write  its  communications  out,  as 
mediums  in  a  nervous  frenzy  pretend  to  write  out  the 
messages  of  invisible  spirits ;  but  the  record  of  what  holy 
men  thought  and  said  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  is  not  a  mere  dictator,  but  an  injiuence^ 
operating  not  independently,  but  through  the  agency, 
of  human  thoughts  and  feeling,  and  of  course  allying 
itself  often  with  what  is  temporary,  partial,  and  even 
mistaken  ;  just  as  the  pure  evening  breeze  from  the  sea, 
bringing  health  far  into  the  interior  to  the  parched  and 
wilted  invalid  melted  by  the  summer  heats,  brings,  never- 
theless, odors  of  the  land  over  which  it  passes,  —  and  perhaps 
not  always  fragrant  ones,  —  mixed  with  its  saline  breath. 
Unitarian  Christians  entertain  different  theoretical  views 
of  the  connection  between  this  world  and  the  other,  from 
so-called  Orthodox  Christians.  They  call  the  world  a 
physical  ruin,  all  its  courses  disjointed  in  the  original  twist 
given  to  it  by  the  introduction  of  sin,  which  cursed  the 
ground.  They  consider  life  as  a  vale  of  tears,  a  fallen 
world,  a  necessarily  sad  and  wretched  experience  ;  a  period 
of  probation  for  an  existence  which  will  not  fairly  begin 
till  we  are  dead  and  risen  again  on  the  other  side  of  Time, 
and   which  will  begin    only  in  eternal  misery  and   ruin 
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for  all  who  are  not  here  converted  to  a  special  view  of 
Christ's  sacrifice,  and  do  not  accept  his  atonement  in  a 
technical  and  saving  sense. 

In  this  terrible  exposure,  with  what  decency  can  human 
beings,  surrounded  by  millions  of  dying  souls  in  peril  of 
everlasting  ruin,  give  any  legitimate  attention  to  their  own 
immediate  interests  or  pleasures,  spend  any  time  in  leisure 
or  enjoyment,  indulge  any  self-gratifications  or  private  tastes, 
or  do  any  thing  which  does  not  have  reference  to  the  salva- 
tion of  souls  ?  On  the  contrary.  Unitarian  Christians  regard 
life,  eternal  life,  as  beginning  when  the  soul  begins,  and  as 
independent  of  time  and  place.  They  consider  this  world 
as  being  God's  residence  as  much  as  any  other ;  that  hap- 
piness is  as  legitimate  here  as  in  heaven ;  that  life  is  not 
wholly  for  some  ulterior  end,  but  is  partly  its  own  end, 
and  that  every  part  of  it  is  an  end  in  itself;  that  God 
lives  to  make  his  children  happy  now  and  always ;  that 
our  education  is  going  on  now,  and  will  always  be  going 
on ;  that  we  learn,  by  care  and  by  freedom  from  care,  by 
what  is  serious  and  by  what  is  gay,  that  God  is  interested 
in  our  business,  our  pleasures,  our  cares,  our  affections,  our 
tasks,  our  virtues,  our  piety ;  and  that  ascetic,  terrifying,  and 
exclusive  views  of  life  and  futurity — views  which  interdict 
a  large  part  of  human  nature  and  ostracize  all  but  a  special 
set  of  faculties,  —  deform  and  dwarf  the  soul,  and  bring  in, 
sooner  or  later,  a  fearful  re-action,  which  makes  religion 
hated  and  God  defied.  Unitarians  believe  that  these  views 
make  the  roundest,  soundest  characters,  —  characters  in 
which  the  moral  graces  and  charities  are  most  honestly 
and  substantially  developed  ;  characters  that  show  their 
worth  in  business,  in  the  home-circle,  and  in  all  the  various 
spheres  of  public  and  private  usefulness.  They  are  afraid 
of  severe  or  superstitious  or  ecclesiastical  views  of  piety, 
as  making  self-deceived,  sentimental,  and  often  hypocritical 
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characters.  They  do  not  fancy  people  who  think  a  special 
class  is  set  apart  for  the  covenanted  mercies  of  the 
Almighty  God ;  that  only  the  favored  few,  elected  by 
grace,  are  sprinkled  with  saving  blood ;  that  heaven  is  a 
narrow  garden,  fenced  in  with  flaming  swords,  where,  ac- 
cording to  some  learned  doctors,  the  blessed  have  their 
joys  augmented  by  contemplating  from  afar  the  smoke  of 
the  torments  of  the  lost  millions  that  fill  the  ever-opening 
jaws  of  all-devouring  hell. 

Those  who  imagine  that  mild  views  of  God's  character 
and  purposes,  or  wide  and  charitable  hopes  for  the  human 
race,  or  tender  and  encouraging  sympathies  towards  our 
great,  struggling  brotherhood,  or  belief  in  human  progress 
and  in  the  ultimate  redemption  of  men,  tend  to  moral 
license,  encourage  vice,  soften  the  energies  of  the  will,  or 
dull  the  edge  of  the  conscience,  can  know  little  of  the  history 
of  crime,  of  the  experiences  of  penal  law,  of  the  principles  of 
human  nature.  All  great  philanthropists  and  explorers 
of  the  means  of  suppressing  vice  and  crime  unite  in  recom- 
mending generous  laws,  —  mild  punishments,  —  mild,  but 
sure,  and  as  swift  in  their  application  as  may  be ;  with  a  still 
greater  reliance,  however,  in  the  saving  of  the  vicious,  on 
encouragements  and  inducements  to  virtue,  than  on  fear  of 
punishment.  One  common  school  does  more  to  reduce  a 
noisy,  vicious  neighborhood  to  order  than  a  dozen  policemen ! 
One  gentle,  tender-hearted  visitor  to  a  jail  will  sometimes 
soften  and  shape  the  hearts  of  the  obdurate,  who  have  long 
defied  punishment  and  threats.  The  world  can  never  be 
scared  out  of  its  sins.  Even  brutes  are  now  broken  to  the 
rein  by  kindness,  and  not  by  red-hot  bars  of  iron  and  bits 
of  jagged  steel ;  and  the  human  soul  defies  scornfully  those 
who  come  in  the  name  of  God  to  invite  it  to  heaven  by 
the  fears  of  an  eternal  and  flaming  hell !  Who  is  this 
Calvinistic  God,  that  any  of  us  should  love  him,  who  hatea 
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80  many  of  our  feeble  race  ?  Who  is  this  God  who  is  to 
make  us  worship  him  for  his  goodness,  while  millions  like 
ourselves  are  writhing  in  the  tortures  of  his  unrelenting 
hand  ?  No  Andersonville  prison,  with  its  Wirtzes  and 
Winders,  summoning  the  world  to  curse  its  systematic 
cruelties,  deserves  one  iota  of  the  loathing  and  hatred 
with  which  the  united  race  should  repel  the  idea  of  a  pre- 
destined ruin  in  a  flaming  pit  for  endless  ages,  —  the  pen- 
alty of  helpless  ignorance  and  an  hereditary  depravity; 
and  visited  on  those  who  sit  in  heathen  darkness  just  as 
remorselessly  as  upon  those  who  reject  the  clearest  light 
of  the  gospel. 

Unitarians  reject  and  repel  this  abortive  conception  of 
an  ignorant  and  violent  age,  as  blasphemous  to  God,  and 
dishonoring  to  Christ,  and  depraving  to  humanity.  They 
denounce  it  as  a  cruel  rendering  into  prosaic  fact  of  cer- 
tain pictorial  phrases,  fitted,  perhaps,  to  move  a  rude  peo- 
ple nineteen  centuries  ago ;  but  unworthy  to  be  handed 
down,  stereotyped  into  doctrine,  taught  with  awful  shows 
of  so-called  inspired  texts,  and  fastened  upon  the  con- 
science and  the  fears  of  the  timid  with  nails  driven  by 
masters  of  assemblies.  They  assert,  that  such  terrible 
conceptions  are  not  necessary  either  to  arrest  attention,  to 
arouse  the  conscience,  or  to  win  the  soul  to  the  invitation 
of  Christ.  They  have  tried  another  way,  and  are  satisfied 
with  it.  They  believe  the  age  of  fearful  doses  and  pur- 
gings  and  bleedings  and  scarifications  and  starving  and 
stifling  —  in  the  name  of  the  healing  art  —  has  gone  by; 
that  food,  carefully  chosen,  is  taking  the  place  of  medicine  ; 
while  exercise,  and  air,  and  moderation,  and  cheerful 
society,  and  honest  and  various  occupation  and  innocent 
amusement  are  better  prescriptions,  and  commoner  ones 
from  modem  medical  skill,  than  any  which  are  carried  in 
bad  Latin  to  the  apothecary's,  and  brought  back  in  nauseous 
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drugs  and  poisons.  And  so  they  solemnly  and  deliberately, 
with  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  choose  to  present 
God  exclusively  as  Infinite  Love,  and  never  as  Eternal 
Wrath,  —  Infinite  Love,  not  hampered  and  hindered  by  its 
own  attributes,  so  that  it  cannot  manifest  itself  practically ; 
but  with  a  godlike  and  sovereign  freedom  to  act  as  lovingly 
as  its  celestial  spirit  prompts.  This  love  was  not  exhibited 
in  the  merciful  Jesus  in  contrast  with  his  Father's  awful 
justice,  but  shown  by  him  as  the  express  image  of  God's 
eternal  love ;  so  that  the  mercy  of  Christ  is  the  mercy  of 
God,  and  there  is  no  divine  justice  which  is  not  heavenly 
mercy  too. 

My  brethren,  it  takes  courage  to  join  a  little  body  of 
Christians  that  entertain  notions  so  opposed  to  the  current 
creed  of  Christendom :  it  requires  an  intellectual,  a  moral, 
a  spiritual  independence,  which  all  do  not  possess.  But 
are  not  views  so  precious,  inspiring,  all-reconciling  as  these 
worth  contending  for,  worth  suffering  for,  worth  dying  for, 
were  we  living  in  a  persecuting  age  ?  At  an  era  when, 
instead  of  scornful  words  and  denunciations,  the  fagot 
and  the  axe  punished  such  gentle  heresies  as  ours,  Biddle, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  English  Unitarians,  was  in  danger 
of  the  stake  fbr  views  like  these.  Now  we  are  merely 
scorched  in  the  imaginations  of  our  Christian  opponents, 
—  a  penalty  which  it  is  not  very  hard  to  bear. 

I  know  nothing  more  important  to  the  interests  of  the 
Christian  world  and  the  cause  of  virtue,  purity,  truth,  and 
piety,  than  that  it  should  be  everywhere  known  that  there 
are  people  of  intelligence,  benevolence,  rectitude,  and 
reverence  who  entertain  these  liberal  and  rational  views ; 
who  have  ceased  to  associate  faith  with  superstition,  or 
stability  of  Christian  belief  with  deafness  and  blindness  to 
the  fresh  testimonies  of  science  and  experience ;  or  love 
of  God  with  contempt  for  the  visible  creation,  our  pres- 
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ent  sphere ;  or  hope  of  immortality  with  a  systematic 
depreciation  of  our  immediate  existenoe.  I  firmly  believe 
that  a  Liberal  Christian,  consistently  conscientious  and  de- 
vout, after  our  generous  pattern,  —  who  is  seen  to  be  no 
self-seeker,  no  worldling;  known  as  an  enemy  of  vice, 
folly,  and  selfishness ;  an  upright,  pure,  benevolent,  and 
spiritually-minded  person,  —  has  an  influence  in  these  times 
in  the  w;iy  of  upholding  the  gospel  and  putting  down  prac- 
tical atheism,  and  that  worst  infidelity  which  consists  in 
unfaithfulness  to  Christ's  precepts  and  spirit,  which  no 
Orthodox  Christian  can  exceed,  and  which  few  can  equal. 
I  devoutly  believe,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  testimony  which 
Liberal  Christians  have  offered  against  technical  tests  and 
dogmatic  standards  of  character,  the  popular  religion  of 
this  country  would  by  degrees  have  taken  on  the  form 
of  Roman  Catholic  formalism,  or  Puritanical  sourness  and 
narrowness ;  leaving  the  intelligent  classes  in  the  state  in 
which  thev  were  found  in  England  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  with  Hume  and  Gibbon  sneering,  in  the  name  of 
science  and  culture,  at  a  Christianity  which  produced  such 
fruits  :  or  as  it  is  in  France  at  this  day,  where  religion,  in 
any  form,  is  regarded  by  the  science  and  literature,  the 
statesmanship  and  wealth  and  influence  of  the  country,  as  a 
convenient  means  of  governing  the  masses,  but  in  itself 
a  matter  quite  unworthy  to  interrupt  the  more  engaging 
and  valuable  pursuits  of  people  concerned  with  actual  facts 
and  practical  questions  and  immediate  pleasures !  If  Uni- 
tarians, as  often  complained,  are  not  seen  to  be  duly  con- 
secrated to  Christian  usefulness,  to  the  devout  imitation  of 
Christ,  to  the  building-up  of  God's  kingdom  in  the  world, 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  their  system  or  of  their  opinions. 
But,  mainly  so  far  as  it  is  a  true  criticism,  it  is  due  to  the 
fact,  that  the  self-consecration  of  the  soul  on  these  princi- 
ples is  a  larger,  higher,  grander  work  than  upon  the  cur- 
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rent  theological  grounds,  and  that  few  persons  wholly 
worthy  of  their  exalted  standard  appear.  But  is  the  criti- 
cism sound  at  bottom  ?  It  is  true,  that  Unitarian  Chris- 
tians do  not  bear  the  ear-marks  of  the  popular  pietism, 
that  they  are  not  characterized  by  the  use  of  the  technical 
language  of  the  sects  about  them,  nor  by  the  facial  expres- 
sion or  special  traditional  manners  of  theological  saints ; 
but  if  those  who  trade  with  them,  live  with  them,  know 
them  through  and  through,  do  not  find  them  at  least  on  9 
level  with  other  Cliristians  in  their  integrity,  their  modera- 
tion, their  purity  and  truth,  their  mingled  love  and  fear 
of  God,  their  sincere  and  tender  reverence  for  Christ^s 
authority,  example,  and  spirit,  then  let  their  pretensions 
be  scorned  and  their  claims  to  lead  on  the  Church  be 
derided!  God  knows  wb  have  reason  enough  to  be  hum- 
ble,  in  view  of  our  unfaithfulness  to  our  own  ideal.  We 
ought,  under  the  inspiration  of  principles  like  ours,  to 
make  the  world  ring  with  our  exemplary  Christian  lives, 
and  high  and  holy  deeds  and  influences.  A  true  and  en- 
gaging piety  ought  to  flow  with  prodigious  power  through 
our  special  channels.  The  earnest  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  world,  instead  of  expending  energies  in  holding  up  the 
cinimbling  walls  of  Trinitarian  and  Calvinistic  theology,  or 
coopering  the  restless  and  unmatchable  staves  of  a  bar- 
rel that  no  longer  holds  securely  the  water  of  life,  ought, 
with  one  consent,  to  turn  to  and  endeavor  to  establish  that 
Rational,  Liberal  Christianity  which  is  as  certainly  prefigured 
by  the  shadows  of  coming  events,  and  destined  ultimately 
to  be  the  creed  of  Christendom,  as  noon  is  to  follow  morn- 
ing; and  every  timid  man  or  woman,  suppressing  the 
soul's  convictions,  practising  on  grounds  of  policy  and 
fashion  a  coldness  towards  our  views  they  do  not  feel ; 
averting  the  eyes,  or  affecting  a  horror  or  distrust  for 
rational  Christianity ;  going  with  the  multitude  and  joining 
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the  popular  sects  without  believing  their  creeds,  —  is  guilty 
of  a  treacherous  meanness  of  spirit,  is  grieving  the  spirit  of 
truth,  is  delaying  the  triumph  of  the  gospel. 

I  know  no  class  of  persons  in  a  more  hopeless  condition 
than  Unitarians  who  will  not  avow  their  views  and  adjust 
their  religious  profession  to  their  convictions,  and  join  with 
those  who  agree  with  them  in  seeking  to  make  popular 
and  influential  a  new  type  of  Christianity.  There  were 
plenty  of  these  timid  Christians  in  Christ's  time,  who  died 
in  the  bondage  of  the  Mosaic  law,  because  they  dared  not 
be  among  the  few  to  profess  their  faith  in  the  "  good  news  " 
he  brought;  plenty  of  Protestants  in  Luther's  glorious 
day,  who  died  in  the  Romish  Church  because  they  had  not 
the  courage  to  welcome  and  own  the  light  that  had  really 
penetrated  their  minds.  If  the  Liberal  Christians  in 
America  could  be  known  to  each  other,  —  could  rise  like 
one  man  at  a  given  signal,  and  discover  in  what  formidable 
numbers  they  exist,  what  a  mass  of  intelligence,  character, 
influence,  and  worth  they  carry,  —  they  might  achieve  a 
momentous  triumph  in  a  twelvemonth. 

Were  our  singularity  and  newness  done  away  with,  — 
our  full  force  actually  brought  into  view,  —  we  should  at 
once  give  over  all  controversy  with  Orthodoxy,  and  go  to 
work  in  redeeming  the  world  from  moral  iornorance  and 
spiritual  death.  Let  confidence  in  our  views,  let  a  sense 
of  our  real  strength  visit  the  Liberal-Christian  mind,  and 
it  will  claim  the  popular  will  and  heart ;  it  will  place  itself 
at  the  head  of  all  reform,  to  soften  and  Christianize  their 
Bpirit ;  it  will  accept  science  to  interpret  its  religious  mean- 
ing, philosophy  to  show  its  harmony  with  Christian  truth, 
and  teach  the  world  how  to  blend  the  light  of  faith  with 
reason,  and  the  interests  of  time  with  those  of  eternity. 
A  devout  spirit  in  a  thoroughly  free  mind  ;  a  faith  in  Christ, 
purchased  at  no  loss  of  mental  energy  and  freedom ;  love 
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of  God  and  fellowship  with  the  Saviour,  freed  from  techni- 
cal and  formal  conditions,  and  become  as  genuine  and  natu- 
ral as  with  the  early  Christians,  —  what  wondrous  victories 
are  not  waiting  for  this  potent  spell,  this  wholly  new  and 
glorious  union  of  things  long  falsely  held  incompatible? 
Oh!  in  a  country  that  is  always  doing  what  is  impossible; 
that  can  disprove  the  time-hallowed  fallacies,  that  govern- 
ments of  the  people  are  necessarily  weak,  that  liberty  ia 
essentially  anarchical,  that  breadth  of  territory  is  fatal  to 
cohesion,  that  great  armies  cannot  be  disbanded  without 
violence,  and  must  always  threaten  the  civil  law,  —  in  a 
great  country  like  ours,  must  not,  shall  not  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity be  proved  to  be  a  possibility?  Has  not  God  made 
America  for  the  triumph  of  this  true  Catholicism?  this 
broad,  luminous,  rational,  free,  yet  practical,  binding,  in- 
spiring, spiritualizing  faith  ?  Let  us  believe  so,  and  we 
shall  make  it  so. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  where  our  flag  is.  Recoo:- 
nizing  the  services  of  all  Christian  sects,  and  honoring 
them  according  to  their  faithfulness,  knowing  that  they 
still  have  great  and  glorious  works  to  do,  and  always  ready 
and  glad  to  praise  and  bless  their  various  usefulness,  I 
never  can  lose  sight  of  our  own  special  cause,  nor  under- 
value its  sacred  and  precious  obligations.  We  stand,  in 
every  community  where  a  church  of  our  faith  exists,  for 
faith  in  the  ever-living  and  ever-opening  gospel,  —  a  gospel 
which  existed  before  any  of  the  creeds  that  embody  it,  and 
will  live  long  after  they  are  all  forgotten ;  a  gospel  which 
has  no  shackles  for  the  body  or  for  the  mind ;  which  is  not 
afraid  of  the  geologist's  hammer  or  the  astronomer's  tube 
or  the  naturalist's  microscope ;  which  believes  in  man  as 
God's  inalienable  child,  and  in  Christ  as  God's  free  mercy, 
and  in  God  as  the  Universal  Father,  against  whose  mighty 
and  eternal  love  neither  Adam's  sins  nor  ours  can  stand 
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up  as  permanent  barriers  to  its  glorious,  beneficent,  and 
universal  course ;  a  gospel  of  common  sense,  of  generous 
sympathies,  of  broad  charity,  of  practical  beneficence, 
which  claims  to  come  from  Christ's  lips,  which  hopes  to 
fold  the  whole  world  in  its  gentle  arms,  and  which  is  not 
afraid  to  trust  itself,  in  life  and  in  death,  as  the  appointed 
way  of  salvation  and  the  gate  of  eternal  life  1 
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IN  the  following  pages  I  shall  present  statements,  briefly 
contrasting  my  own  theological  views  with  the  current, 
popular  "  orthodoxy."  I  prefer  to  speak  in  the  first  per- 
son, on  account  of  the  diversities  of  opinion  existing  in 
our  Unitarian  fellowship,  pledged,  as  it  is,  to  a  broad- 
thoughted,  large-hearted  liberality.  Disclaiming  thus  the 
right  to  speak  for  others,  I  nevertheless  avow  my  confident 
conviction,  that  the  opinions  given  below  as  my  own  ex- 
press substantially  the  belief  prevailing  amcng  Unitarian 
Christians  everywhere.  And  in  the  statements  I  make 
concerning  the  common  Trinitarian  belief,  I  neglect  the 
points  of  difference  among  the  various  "  orthodox  "  denom- 
inations, singling  out  only  those  doctrines  in  which  they 
all  agree.  My  object  is  not  to  argue  (except  incidentally), 
but  to  state. 

I.  "  Orthodoxy "  represents  God  as  existing  in  three 
persons^  who  are  yet  but  one  God.  These  three  persons 
are  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  each  eternal, 
each  a  conscious  personality ;  each  infinite  in  physical  and 
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moral  attributes,  such  as  power,  wisdom,  holiness,  mercy, 
truth  ;  each  entitled  to  w^hatever  can  be  declared  of  the 
word  "  God,"  and,  all  together,  only  God.  The  term  can 
be  used  of  each  in  turn  and  of  all  collectively,  so  that  I 
may  say  the  Father  is  God  with  all  the  attributes  of  God, 
the  Son  is  God  with  all  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the 
lioly  Spirit  is  God  with  all  the  attributes  of  God,  and  yet 
there  is  but  one  God,  —  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 
Each  may  be  worshipped  as  very  God,  and  all  three  are 
to  be  worshipped  as  the  One  God. 

I  believe,  in  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  that  "  to  us 
there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father ; "  the  supreme,  only 
object  of  adoration ;  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as 
the  view  just  given  is  called,  cannot  be  stated  in  Bible 
language,  and  gradually  grew  up  in  the  Church  from 
Greek  and  Oriental  metaphysics  ;  that  the  existence  and 
perfection  of  the  adorable  God,  In  one  person,  the  Father, 
is  clear,  simple,  biblical,  true,  spiritual,  practical. 

II.  The  popular  theology  views  Jesus  Ohrist  as  a  being 
made  up  of  two  natures,  united  in  one  person,  that  is,  in 
one  consciousness,  one  will ;  one  nature  infinite  and  divine, 
the  other  finite  and  human ;  one,  the  second  person  in  the 
Trinity,  existing  from  all  eternity,  the  other  nature  human, 
limited,  commencing  in  time.  He  (mark  the  word  he,  which 
denotes  personality)  is  infinite  and  finite,  mortal  and  yet 
deathless  ;  knew  all  things,  yet  could  say  "  no  man  know- 
eth  the  hour,  not  even  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only ; "  he 
was  the  eternal  God,  yet  was  born  of  a  human  mother ; 
he  created  the  world,  yet  died  the  death  of  the  cross  on 
Calvary. 

I  believe  that,  while  all  men  are  sons  of  God,  Jesus 
Christ  was  pre-eminently  the  "  Son  of  God  ; "  the  chosen 
and  best  beloved  Son  in  moral  likeness  to,  and  spiritual 
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sympathy  with,  the  one  God,  the  universal  Father;  the 
Son  in  the  greatness  of  his  mission,  the  glory  and  com- 
pleteness of  his  moral  character.  In  him  I  see  reflected 
the  attributes  of  the  Infinite  God,  acting  on  a  finite  scale. 
He  is  to  me  the  type  of  perfected  human  nature,  the  being 
who,  by  the  power  of  his  life  and  death,  helps  mankind  up 
toward  his  own  level.  He  is,  in  my  view,  the  Mediator, 
not  as  standing  between  God  and  man,  and  acting  an 
official  part,  but  as  allowing  all  of  God  morally  to  mani- 
fest himself  through  hini ;  the  glory  of  the  infinite  and 
paternal  God,  beaming  in  the  softened  light  of  humanity. 
As  to  his  rank  in  the  realm  of  being,  there  are  wide 
differences  of  opinion  among  Unitarians  ;  but,  for  myself,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  I  believe  him  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  the  doctrine  of  his  miraculous 
conception,  gradually  growing  up  as  a  legend  in  the  age 
succeeding  his  wonderful  life,  to  have  attached  itself  to 
the  fragmentary  biographies  of  him  in  "  Matthew "  and 
"Luke!'' 

III.  The  popular  theology  insists,  I  suppose  without 
exception,  on  the  native  total  depravity  of  mankind,  how- 
ever variously  explained.  I  understand  it  to  assert,  that 
man  is  averse  from,  and  unable  to  do,  any  good  thing,  till 
regenerated  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  thoroughly 
and  totally  corrupt  by  nature  in  motive  and  in  act,  and 
that  sin  is  an  infinite  evil,  whose  penalty  is  eternal  suffer- 
ing. 

I  believe  the  phrase  "native  depravity"  (I  care  not  how 
defined)  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  no  being  ii 
blamable  for  what  he  cannot  help  ;  and  total  depravity  to 
be  about  as  false  a  doctrine  as  can  be  in  fact  and  in  philoso- 
phy. The  amount  of  sin  in  the  world  (and  by  sin  I  mean 
the  conscious,  voluntary  doing  what  the  doer  believes  to 
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be,  or  might  have  ascertained  to  be,  wrong)  is  indeed 
fearfully  great.  Sin  is  a  condition  of  human  discipline 
and  education.  Frail,  imperfect  man,  to  attain  to  what 
God  has  destined  for  him,  must  pass  through  its  momen- 
tous trial.  Pascal  expressed  it  all  when  he  said,  "  Oh  the 
grandeur  and  the  littleness,  the  excellence  and  the  corrup- 
tion, the  majesty  and  the  meanness,  of  life !  '*  Inherited 
propensities^  who  can  deny?  Inherited  ^z«Y^  —  how  can  it 
be  believed?  Self-love  is  a  natural  and  therefore  com- 
mendable principle  ;  the  excess  of  self-love  is  selfishness, 
which  is  sin.  To  rightly  proportion  the  various  elements 
of  our  nature  is  the  work  of  life.  Sin  is  the  not  attempt- 
ing this,  or  but  partly  attempting ;  more  or  less  culpable 
as  the  case  may  be,  never  quite  irremediable. 

IV.  The  atonement  "  orthodoxy "  regards  as  an  act, 
which  is  the  only  procuring  means  of  salvation,  rescuing 
the  believer  in  it  from  eternal  torment,  which  were  else 
his  doom.  I  think  I  do  not  misrepresent  the  opinions  of 
any  one  of  the  prevalent  sects  in  stating,  that,  by  their 
theology,  those  who  die  in  infancy,  inheriting,  as  they  do, 
a  corrupt  and  totally  depraved  nature,  are  saved  from  per- 
dition in  a  future  world  only  by  the  atoning  sacrifice  of 
Jesus  Christ.  So  encompassed  by  embarrassing  objections 
is  this  doctrine,  which  is  nevertheless  the  corner-stone  of 
the  "  orthodox "  faith,  that  a  multitude  of  theories  and 
explanations  have  been  put  forth  to  relieve  and  rationalize 
it.  Common  to  all  is  the  belief  that  the  human  race  has 
incurred  the  penalty  of  endless  woe  on  account  of  sin,  and 
by  no  unaided  efforts  of  its  own  can  escape  this  doom. 
The  death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  divine  expedient  for  the 
rescuing  man  from  this  deserved  fate,  while  saving  the 
justice  and  honor  and  truth  of  God.  Hence,  a  person  of 
the  eternal  three  in  the   Godhead  becomes  united  with  a 
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being  of  human  birth  and  experience,  who  expires  at 
length  in  the  agonies  of  the  cross  to  reconcile  God  to  man. 
Some  say  Jesus  Christ  suffered  and  died  only  as  man  ; 
others  say  he  suffered  also  as  God.  Some  regard  his 
death  as  a  literal  sacrifice  to  appease  the  P'ather ;  others 
view  his  crucifixion  as  a  scenic  exhibition  of  God's  wrath 
against  sin,  and  the  whole  plan  of  atonement  as  a  govern- 
mental scheme  fur  self-vindication.  It  is  a  penalty  paid,  a 
debt  discharged,  30  satisfaction  exacted,  or  a  conflict  of 
divine  attributes  harmonized.  Christ's  holiness  is  imputed 
to  believers ;  their  sins  are  imputed  to  him.  He  suffers 
the  agony  due  to  them  for  ever  and  ever,  and  so  God's 
justice  is  satisfied  and  he  can  forgive  (how  "  forgive," 
when  the  debt  has  been  already  paid,  I  have  never  seen 
explained).  All  agree  in  saying  that  Christ's  death  had  a 
reconciling  effect  on  the  mind  of  God,  and  that  those  who 
are  saved  are  saved  by  the  procuring  virtue  of  what  Christ 
has  endured  and  done  for  tliem. 

Both  which  assertions  I  absolutely  deny.  God  never 
required  appeasing:  his  very  nature  is  Love.  He  needed 
to  have  no  way  opened  in  order  to  pardon :  the  way  was 
always  open.  His  justice  and  mercy  demanded  no  har- 
monizing, for  they  were  never  at  even  so  much  as  construe' 
tive  variance.  Christ's  death  had  no  special  efficacy,  no 
isolated  office.  It  was  the  crowning  sacrifice  of  his  dis- 
interested, devoted  life,  for  the  good  of  men.  And  what- 
ever of  saving  efficacy  is  in  the  life,  work,  sufferings,  and 
death  of  Jesus  is  wrought  upon  and  within  the  heart ;  has 
no  substitutional,  sacrificial,  in  fine,  purchasing  power  over 
and  for  us ;  but  a  touching,  persuading,  winning,  convert- 
ing power  on  the  opened  and  sympathizing  mind  and  heart 
of  erring,  estranged,  frail,  sinful  man.  I  lack  words  to 
express  my  sense  of  the  incoherence,  irrationality,  and 
general  shockingness  of  the  common  view  of  the  atone- 
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ment.  Sin  and  holiness  are  no  matters  of  imputation 
penalty  cannot  be  substitutional,  and  in  none  of  God's 
works  in  nature  can  we  find  a  hint  of  any  thing  so  con- 
fused, awkward,  incongruous,  out  of  the  divine  style  (so 
to  speak),  as  this  wliole  scheme,  elaborated,  I  would  say 
in  passing,  in  the  thick  darkness  of  the  dark  ages. 
Christ's  work  is  to  reconcile  man  to  God,  not  God  to  man ; 
and  he  does  this  by  revealing  and  illustrating  God's  ten- 
der, patient,  parental,  forgiving,  all-comprehending,  un- 
wearied love.  The  spectacle  on  Calvary  was  no  signal  of 
the  reversal  of  the  condition  of  a  part  of  a  doomed  and 
helpless  world;  but  "I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,"  said  Jesus,  "  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me."  And  he  is  doing  it :  the  blessed 
work  is  ever  going  on. 

V.  Regeneration^  by  the  prevailing  theology,  is  the 
supernatural  moving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  heart,  by 
which  the  sinner  is  instantaneously  rescued  from  the  ranks 
of  those  who  are  exposed  to  unending  misery,  and  enrolled 
in  the  number  of  those  to  whom,  through  Christ's  merits, 
eternal  bliss  is  promised. 

Regeneration  is,  in  my  view,  the  changing  from  irreli- 
giousness  to  practical  religiousness,  by  whatever  means 
brought  about,  and  whether  by  rapid  or  gradual  steps. 
And  it  saves  a  man,  in  that  he  becomes  better,  and  thus 
more  blessed.  In  its  nature  it  is  eminently  rational  and 
practical,  and  is  the  result  of  the  co-operation  of  the  spirit 
of  man  with  that  spirit  of  God  whose  breathings  on  the 
human  soul  are  never  entirely  suspended.  Enthroning 
Christianity  as  the  rule  of  life  is  regeneration. 

VI.  The  current  "orthodoxy"  limits  probation  to  this 
life,  and  makes  the  condition  of  the  soul  in  a  future  state 
of  existence  one  of  fixed  and  perfect  and  eternal  joy  on 
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the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  of  unutterable  woe,  for  ever 
and  ever,  world  without  end.  These  fleeting  earthlj 
years,  so  infinitesimally  few  and  brief,  and  so  crowded 
with  ignorance  and  imperfection,  are  the  irrecoverable 
probation-time,  dismissing  innumerable  millions  on  millions 
to  a  state  of  immitigable  anguish  as  unending  as  the  future 
eternity  of  God  himself. 

While,  to  state  such  a  doctrine  is  to  refute  it,  I  will 
only  say,  that,  not  denying  a  probationary  character  to 
every  period  of  our  being,  I  regard  the  more  sr  itable 
term  for  life  to  be  disciplinary  or  educational.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  believe,  that  the  eternal  destiny  of  all 
spirits  is  suspended  on  the  volitions  and  actions  of  this 
veriest  infancy  of  their  being.  Every  period  of  life  is 
probationary  and  preparatory  to  those  which  follow ;  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  so  hereafter,  not  less  than  here.  Death 
is  but  an  incident,  an  early  incident,  of  man's  existence ; 
and  God,  who  is  Love,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning, who  fills  all  time,  all  worlds,  eternity  itself,  whose 
Providence  is  all-comprehending,  whose  mercy  is  unwea- 
ried, is  leading  on,  educating^  ruling,  overruling  for  his 
own  wise  and  kind  purpose,  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  no 
creature  he  has  made,  will  he  leave  abandoned  and  finally 
undone. 

VII.  The  Bible  is  regarded  by  the  popular  Trinitarian 
belief  as  the  infallibly  inspired  oracle  of  absolute  truth, 
the  correctness  of  all  whose  teachings  from  the  opening 
chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  final  word  of  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation must  be  unwaveringly  believed  and  inflexibly  main- 
tained It  is  habitually  spoken  of  as  the  "  word  of 
God." 

The  Bible  is  to  me  a  book  made  up  of  many  books,  of 
a  great  variety  of  character,  written  under  great  diversities 
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of  circumstance  and  culture,  with  the  evident  traces  of 
human  opinions  on  a  muhitude  of  topics,  in  connection 
with  the  noblest  and  most  resplendent  spirit lud  truths,  so 
immeasurably  in  advance  of  their  age  as  to  indicate  a  divine 
inspiration.  History,  biography,  poetry,  and  drama  are 
scattered  tlu'ough  its  many  pages,  imparting  moral  lessons 
of  unequalled  value  and  richness.  It  shuts  us  not  up  to 
the  belief  in  a  completed  and  oracular  infallibility,  an 
endowment  it  neither  possesses  nor  claims.  AVith  very 
unequal  merits  in  its  different  portions,  it  is  the  "  auto- 
biography of  human  nature  from  its  infancy  to  its  perfec- 
tion ; "  and  its  crowning  excellence  is  in  the  glimpses  it 
gives  us  of  the  Divine  Man,  whose  transcendent  life  is, 
and  is  ever  to  be,  for  the  nourishment  and  growth  of 
humanity.  So  would  I  read  it,  discriminatingly,  reveren- 
tially, gratefully,  but  not  allowing  it  to  seal  up  the  under- 
standing against  ever-unlblding  and  developing  religious 
truth. 

VIII.  And  this  leads  me  to  remark,  that,  in  the  ordinary 
theological  treatment  of  it,  reason  is  alternately  patronized 
and  discarded.  Aojainst  Romanism  and  its  doGjmas  and 
rites,  the  popular  Protestantism  uses  reason  with  uncom- 
promising energy,  vehemence,  and  ridicule,  allowing  the 
claim  of  no  self-styled  infallible  church  as  interpreter  of 
an  infallible  Bible.  But  to  free,  inquiring  criticism,  phi- 
losophy, and  science,  this  same  Protestantism  utters  depre- 
cations and  warnings  against  blind  and  false  and  proud 
and  misleading  human  reason,  and  throws  itself  back  for 
absolute  truth  on  an  assumed  infallible  Book,  though 
interpreted  by  fallible  men. 

I  believe  in  the  trustworthiness  of  reason,  using,  of 
course,  all  the  helps  of  Bible,  church,  history,  criticism, 
and  science,  of  which  it  can  avail  itself.     Say  what  any 
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man  or  all  men  will,  of  the  poverty  and  fallibility  of  rea- 
son, whatever  is  plainly  irrational  we  are  bound  to  reject, 
wherever  we  may  meet  with  it.  To  me  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  great  spiritual  authority,  because,  having  carefully  ex- 
amined his  religion,  I  find  it  coincident  with  the  highest 
reason  of  which  I  know. 

IX.  "  Orthodoxy "  preaches  a  resurrection  of  the  ma- 
terial body,  —  a  dogma  I  reject  as  being  neither  scriptural 
nor  rational,  but  utterly  inadmissible  and  confusing.  It 
looks  for  a  future  visible  coming  of  Christ  in  the  sky  to 
hold  an  assize  of  the  universe ;  the  Judge  awarding  to  the 
awakening  and  arising  myriads  of  the  dead  an  eternity  of 
bliss,  or  shutting  up  in  an  everlasting  prison.  I  believe  in 
his  figurative  coming  in  the  first  Christian  century,  when 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  and  the  new  religion,  liberated 
from  Jewish  entanglements,  became  universal.  I  believe 
in  his  spiritual  coming  again  and  again,  the  enthronement 
of  his  truth  as  the  rule  of  moral  award  in  the  conscience  of 
the  world  through  the  ages.  With  no  dramatic  pomp, 
no  sounding  trumpet,  no  rending  tombs  and  awaking  dead, 
does  he  come  to  judgment,  but  in  the  secrecy  of  the 
individual  soul,  in  the  "  power  and  great  glory "  of  his 
widening,  purifying,  and  elevating  truth  and  love. 

X.  Faith  is,  in  the  common  view,  the  believing,  with  a 
realizing  confidence,  in  the  Trinity,  human  depravity,  the 
all-sufiiciency  of  the  vicarious  atonement,  eternal  retribu- 
tion, and  the  infallible  inspiration  of  the  whole  of  the 
Bible ;  and  salvation  (deliverance  from  sin,  and  particu- 
larly its  eternal  torments)  results  from  this  belief.  Whoso 
believes  not  thus  in  Christ  "  must  everlastingly  perish." 

Faith  in  Jesus  is,  I  maintain,  no  adhesion  to  any  array 
of  dogmas,  mysterious   or   otherwise,  but  sympathy  with 
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him  in  the  whole  spirit  of  his  words  and  works.  He  who 
has  this  faith  is  saved,  —  delivered,  that  is,  from  the  worst 
mental  and  spiritual  miseries,  here  and  hereafter  ;  he  who 
believeth  not  is  damned  (the  correct  translation  of  the 
original  Greek  word  is  condemned  or  judged),  left,  that  is, 
to  grope  in  the  blindness  and  misery,  the  breedings ,  the 
repinings,  the  bitterness,  the  rebellion,  or  the  discourage- 
ment and  despair  of  sin.  Christ  came  to  bring  light  and 
life.  Believe,  that  is,  trust,  and  be  saved.  Dogmas  can- 
not save.     His  spirit  of  life  can. 

It  will  not  improbably  be  said  by  some  who  read  these 
pages.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  doctrines  above  recited 
are  all  maintained  by  the  dominant  sects.  Certainly  we 
have  seldom  or  never  heard  them  brought  prominently  or 
emphatically  forward  in  their  pulpits.  There  is  a  softening 
of  the  old  tenets,  a  growing  liberality  of  opinion,  and,  after 
all,  less  discrepancy  than  you  suppose  between  their  views 
and  your  own.  To  which  I  reply,  All  these  articles  are  to 
be  found  in  the  confessions  of  faith  of  the  Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian,  Dutch  Reformed,  Congregational,  Baptist, 
and  Methodist  Churches.  Whatever  suppression  or  soften- 
ing of  obnoxious  tenets  may  be  enforced  on  their  pulpits 
by  the  power  of  a  growing  liberalism  and  the  imperious 
demands  of  policy,  the  tenets  themselves  are  all  imbedded 
in  their  creeds.  And  let  a  clergyman  in  one  of  these 
denominations  dare  to  question,  in  public,  the  truth  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  the  vicarious  atonement, 
the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  or  eternal  hell-torments,  his 
ollicial  decapitation,  by  an  ecclesiastical  court-martial,  is 
almost  sure  to  speedily  follow. 

Reader,  which  series  of  these  contrasted  views  appears 
the  more  simple  and  reasonable  ?  Which  would  seem  to 
have  the  more  faith  in  the  fatherly  love  of  God  ?     Which 
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presents  the  more  hopeful  and  cheering  view  of  human 
life  and  human  destiny  ?  Which  is  the  less  likely  to  be 
leavened  with  a  grim  and  jealous  exclusiouism  ?  Which 
IS  apparently  the  more  in  accordance  with  what  science,  in 
its  every  department,  is  yearly  making  known  ?  Which 
invites  and  encourages  the  more  free,  wide-reaching,  and 
fearless  inquiry?  Which  the  more  enlarges  the  mind 
and  expands  the  sympathies  ?  Which  gives  the  wider 
sweep  and  more  noble  realm  to  religion  ?  I  ask  not 
which  has  the  more  terrors  and  the  more  ra})tures,  and 
abounds  the  more  in  startling  and  agonizing  and  immedi- 
ately telling  effects.  But  which  finds  the  more  fit  place  in 
the  grand,  even  if  slow,  quiet,  gradual,  but  in  the  end  far 
more  beneficial,  work  of  educating  man,  in  the  broadest 
and  noblest  sense  of  that  word  ?  Time  is  preparing  the 
answer  to  these  questions  ;  I  fearlessly  anticipate  its 
replies. 
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NOTICES    OF    THE    PRESS. 

"The  discourses  are  thoughtful,  practical,  full  of  earnest  conviction,  and 
state  and  suggest  much  that  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  vital  work  of  Christianity."  —  Morning  Star,  Dover,  N.  H. 

"  The  nature  of  the  subjects  treated,  and  the  known  reputation  of  the 
orators  and  thinkers  whose  views  are  there  included,  cannot  fail  to  secure  for 
the  book  an  extended  reading."  — Amherst  Student,  Amherst,  Mass. 

"The  work,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  great  ability,  and  displays  the  boldness 
with  which  Unitarian  divines  deal  with  spiritual  subjects."  —  Transcript^ 
Portland,  Me. 

"  They  are  all  very  able ;  and,  as  a  theological  mosaic,  the  book  is  very 
interesting."  —  Evening  Journal,  Chicago,  111. 

"these  discourses  are  by  some  of  the  ablest  scholars  and  most  profound 
thinkers  of  the  country,  and  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  theological  litera- 
ture."—  Chronicle,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

"  The  collection  is  not  directly  controversial,  or  dogmatic,  or  in  any  nar- 
row sense  sectarian;  the  original  design  having  been  kept  in  view,  '  to  meet 
the  need  of  thoughtful  people  perplexed  amid  materialistic  and  sceptical  ten- 
dencies of  the  time.'  "  —  Evening  Transcript,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  Together  they  are  a  casket,  or  treasure-house,  whence  many  a  beautiful 
and  true  thought  may  be  gathered."  —  Commomoealth,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  In  ability  and  spirituality,  the  work  would  do  credit  to  any  denomina- 
tion of  Christians."  —  Globe,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  These  discourses  bring  out  in  a  strong  light  the  essential  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  are  in  the  direction  of  the  best  thought  of  the  time.  Each  dis- 
course is  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  book." — Dayspring,  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  booh  is  a  12mo  of  312  pages,  and  will  he  sold,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  Association,  at  the  low  price  of  $1.25. 
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Is  a  "  Daily  Food  "  suited  to  the  wants  of  Liberal  Christians,  arranged 
on  the  usual  plan  of  such  books,  with  verses  of  Scripture  and  prose 
and  poetical  selections  for  each  day  in  the  year,  and  in  addition  full 
indexes  of  authore  and  topics. 

WHAT    THE    PAPERS    SAY    OF    IT. 

"  "We  heartily  thank  the  compiler  of  this  volume  —  a  lady,  we  believe  — 
for  her  beautiful  work,  and  as  heartily  commend  it  to  the  use  of  our  readers." 
—  The  Inquirer,  London^  England. 

"Printed  on  every  page  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  are  great 
thoughts,  or  tender  ones,  or  strong,  or  sweet,  which  will  prove  to  those  living 
in  the  busiest  of  days  comfortable  and  wise.  Such  little  books  carry  a  great 
blessing  with  them.  And  this  is  the  best  we  know  of  its  pious  and  helpful 
sort.  It  seems  to  have  a  word  useful,  not  only  for  every  day,  but  for  every 
mood." — Liberal  Clirisfian,  New  York. 

"A  neat  pocket  volume  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse,  full  of  suggestions 
for  use  as  a  daily  religious  monitor  and  teacher.  It  is  a  book  to  edify  all  who 
keep  it  at  hand,  and  listen  to  its  hints."  —  Transcript,  Boston. 

"A  neat  little  voliune,  «fter  the  fashion  of  'Daily  Food,'  with  excellent 
sentiments  for  any  day  in  the  year,  extracted  from  the  best  authors.  It  is 
destitute  of  the  twaddle  that  such  books  generally  contain."  —  New  Covenant, 
Chicago,  III. 

"Among  all  the  little  manuals  meant  for  the  service  of  the  heart,  and 
which  supply  material  for  daily  meditation  throughout  the  5'ear,  in  the  form 
of  a  fitting  verse  or  more  of  Scripture,  a  stanza  or  more  of  real  poetr}',  and  a 
golden  thought  from  some  wise  and  deep-hearted  Christian  author,  we  have 
seen  nothing  of  its  size  that  has  more  to  be  commended,  and  less  to  call  out 
hostile  criticism,  than  this,  beautiful  and  handy  little  book."  — Morning  Star, 
Dover,  N.  H. 

"Of  the  value  of  such  a  collection  of  wise  and  weighty  meditations  and 
counsels,  in  verse  and  prose,  neither  we  nor  any  other  lover  of '  sound  words ' 
will  wish  to  raise  a  question."  —  Universalist,  Boston. 

"It  is  the  best  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen."  —  Courier,  Lowell,  Mass. 

"A  gem,  both  as  to  its  contents  and  its  mechanical  execution."  —  Daily 
Mirror,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
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"Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant?  To  his  own 
master  he  standeth  or  falleth.  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in 
his  own  mind."  — Romans  xiv.  4,  5. 

These  words  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  are  suitable  to 
prefjice  a  statement  of  the  princij^les  and  doctrines  of  the 
Unitarian  sect  of  Christians.  Those  who  deny  to  this  sect 
the  name  of  Christian  show  only  their  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  its  writing  and  its  preaching.  It  is  very  easy  to 
make  the  charge  of  ''infidelity"  against  a  religious  body; 
but  to  intelligent  minds  those  who  make  this  charge  only 
exliiblt  their  own  want  of  charity  or  knowledge.  Men  do 
not  build  churches,  hold  public  worship,  support  ministers, 
and  spend  money  in  works  which  look  exactly  like  Chris- 
tian works,  and  are  just  what  other  churches  do  which  call 
themselves  Christians,  while  all  the  time  they  are  infidels 
or  atheists.  There  are  some  absurdities  so  patent  that 
they  refute  themselves,  and  bring  confusion  upon  their 
prophets ;  and  to  say  that  Unitarians,  who  have  churches 
in  America,  and  England,  and  France,  and  Holland,  and 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  Austria,  and  have  had 
them  for  hundreds  of  years;  who  pray  in  Christ's  name, 
and  sing  hymns  in  his  honor,  and  commend  his  example, 
and  repeat  his  characteristic  works,  —  to  say  that  a  sect 
of  this  kind  is  not  "  Christian,"  is  one  of  the  absurdities  that 
would  be  incredible,  if  men  were  not  found  foolish  enough 
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to  utter  it.  A  similar  ntternnce  was  that  of  those  Pliari- 
sces  wlio  ventured  to  say  tliat  Jesus  could  not  be  God's 
prophet,  because  he  did  not  keep  the  Sabbath  day  in  their 
fashion.  More  sensible  men  at  once  answered  them  that 
the  acts  of  the  healer,  and  the  words  of  the  teacher, 
proved  sufficiently  that  he  was  a  prophet  from  God. 
There  were  "blind  leaders  of  the  blind"  in  Judea  1800 
years  ago,  and  there  are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  in  our 
time.  And  there  are  no  persons  whom  these  words  of 
Jesus  more  accurately  describe  than  those  who  deny  the 
Christian  name  to  a  religious  body  of  whose  ideas  and 
principles  they  are  ignorant,  which  they  take  no  pains  to 
know,  and  who  only  care  to  foster  the  illusion  of  those 
who  know  as  little  of  it  as  themselves.  Paul  has  words 
of  this  class  of  men,  too,  in  that  first  letter  of  his  to  Timo- 
thy, where  he  speaks  of  persons  "desiring  to  be  teachers 
of  the  law :  understanding  neither  what  they  say,  nor 
whereof  they  affirm." 

There  is  no  need  of  refuting  a  charge  which  refutes 
itself  to  a  thoughtful  mind  from  the  facts  which  cannot  be 
denied.  But  a  simple  statement  of  Unitarian  principks 
and  doctrines,  which  mio-ht  be  made  throuo;hout  from  the 
very  words  of  Jesus,  may  show  more  cleai'ly  the  folly  of 
the  charge  so  loosely  brought.  We  separate  the  princi- 
ples from  the  doctrines,  since  the  first  are  the  working 
force  of  a  religious  body,  the  second  only  its  temporary, 
possibly  its  shifting,  opinions.  Every  church  must  be 
judged  by  its  principles,  by  its  ideas,  by  the  ideas  which 
move  it  and  give  it  power.  Now,  no  church  has  principles 
more  distinctly  defined,  more  universally  admitted,  than 
the  Unitarian  Church.  The  Episcopal,  or  Presbyterian, 
or  Baptist,  or  Methodist  bodies  cannot  be  surer  of  their 
ideas  than  the  Unitarian.  There  -are  certain  principles, 
on  which  all  our  churches,  all  our  ministers,  all  our  men 
and  women,  communicants  and  non-communicants,  what- 
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ever  their  different  notions  about  one  or  another  dogma;  — 
certain  principles,  upon  Avhich  all  are  agreed,  which  all  in 
our  body  recognize  and  magnify. 

1.  The  first  of  these  principles  is  the  grand  Protestant 
l>Yii]c\\)\e  of  the  ri(//it  of  private  jiiclgment.  We  hold  to 
this  in  the  fullest  extent.  We  say  that  every  man  has  a 
rigiit  to  form  his  creed  for  himself,  from  his  own  investiga- 
tion, thought,  and  conviction,  and  that  no  one  has  a  right 
to  hamper  him  in  the  process  of  finding  this,  or  to  dictate 
to  him  by  authority  what  he  shall  believe ;  that  there 
shall  be  absolute  and  perfect  freedom  for  all  men  in  com- 
ing to  religious  truth  as  much  as  to  any  other  truth.  We 
say  that  no  councils,  no  synods,  no  catechisms,  no  fathers 
of  the  church,  no  doctors  of  the  church,  no  preachei'S,  no 
editors,  whether  of  the  ancient  time  or  the  present  time, 
have  a  right  to  lord  it  over  the  souls  of  men,  or  to  say 
what  they  mtisi  or  must  not  believe.  Every  man  must 
settle  that  for  himself  Catechisms,  councils,  wise  men, 
may  help  him  in  his  decision,  but  cannot  decide  for  him 
beforehand.  This  is  a  principle  which  every  Unitarian 
Church  in  this  country  or  in  Europe  maintains  with  all 
positiveness,  and  from  which  no  temptation  could  drav/  it 
away.  Every  Unitarian  asserts  the  right  of  every  man  to 
think  for  himself  in  coming  to  his  saving  belief. 

2.  A  second  principle  of  the  Unitarian  Church  is,  that 
no  one  can  he  required  or  expected  to  believe  lohat  is  con- 
trary to  reason^  or  what  seems  to  be  so ;  that  reason  is  the 
arbiter  of  truth,  and  that  all  truth  is  to  be  tested  by  rea- 
son. Unitarians  hold  that  reason  was  given  to  man  as  his 
light  and  his  guide,  that  this  is  the  "  logos  "  of  which  John 
speaks,  and  that  the  only  faith  which  is  good  for  any  thing- 
is  that  which  reason  accepts.  All  beyond  this  is  profes- 
sion, —  phrases,  but  not  truth  ;  of  no  use  to  any  one.  All 
Unitarians  are  rationalists  in  this  sense,  that  they  do  not 
wish  or  intend  to  say  that  they  believe  any  thing  which 
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seems  to  them  to  be  mathematically,  metaphysically,  or 
morally  imtnie,  contrary  to  tlie  accepted  laws  of  science 
or  of  soul,  —  any  thing  which  is  absurd  to  the  reason,  or 
revolting  to  the  conscience.  They  will  not  believe  a  math- 
ematical falsehood,  or  a  falsehood  of  any  kind,  though  it 
may  be  called  a  mystery  and  pretend  to  be  revealed  by  an 
angel.  Every  church  in  the  body,  every  intelligent  mem- 
ber in  the  body,  holds  to  this  principle,  however  high  or 
deep  tlieir  thought  of  God  and  Christ  may  be.  We  are 
all  rationalists  in  vindicating  reason  as  the  ground  of 
fliith. 

3.  A  third  principle  of  the  Unitarian  Church  is,  that  no 
man  is  infallible  ;  that  no  creed  can  be  framed  tbat  sball 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  error,  or  that  shall  not  be  open  to 
change ;  that  no  form  of  words  or  even  of  ideas  can  set 
forth  the  absolute  truth  as  it  is  in  the  mind  of  God.  The 
wisest  men  make  mistakes,  and  they  make  mistakes  in  in- 
terpreting and  deciding  religious  truth  as  much  as  in 
interpreting  and  deciding  any  other  truth.  There  is  no 
infallible  teacher,  there  is  no  infallible  church,  and  there 
never  can  be.  A  thousand  men,  or  a  million  men,  agree- 
ing to  say  the  same  thing,  do  not  make  that  thing  true. 
A  doctrine  is  not  true  because  it  has  been  repeated  for  a 
thousand  years  in  thousands  of  churches.  The  Catholic 
Church  is  not  infallible,  in  spite  of  its  claim  to  own  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  Protestant  Church,  in  any  branch,  is 
not  infallible,  in  spite  of  its  claim  of  going  by  the  letter 
of  the  Bible.  There  never  was  a  saint  or  a  prophet,  since 
the  church  began,  who  could  say  that  he  was  exempt  from 
the  possibility  of  error.  All  Unitarians  hold  to  their 
principle.  We  have  no  infallible  standard  in  the  word  of 
any  man,  or  in  the  words  of  any  set  of  men. 

4.  A  fourth  ]:)rinciple  of  the  Unitarian  Church  is,  that 
no  creed  can  contain  the  lohole  of  religion ^'  that  religion, 
religious  faith,  cannot  possibly  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
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of  a  creed.  No  formula,  however  ingeniously  phrased  and 
arranged,  can  possibly  contain  all  that  the  soul  believes 
and  feels  about  man  and  God  and  the  relation  between 
them.  Religion  is  broader,  deeper,  higher  than  any  creerl 
can  possibly  be.  A  creed  may  attempt  to  tell  what  faith 
is,  may  tell  some  things  which  we  believe,  but  it  falls  short 
of  expressing  all  our  belief  even  now,  much  less  all  that 
we  may  believe  hereafter.  It  may  have  five  articles  or 
thirty-nine  articles,  or  a  hundred  articles,  and  still  be  in- 
adequate. It  may  be  very  simple  or  very  complex,  veiy 
clear  or  very  obscure,  and  still  fail  to  conclude  all  faith. 
Some  Unitarians  like  creeds,  while  others  do  not ;  but  all 
agree  that  a  creed  can  never  be  a  finality,  never  be  fixed 
for  all  time,  and  for  the  substance  of  all  faith,  never  stand 
as  the  barrier  to  all  farther  religious  advance.  There  is 
not  one  Unitarian,  anywhere,  in  any  Unitarian  Church, 
who  sums  up  the  religion  of  all  men,  or  even  his  own 
religion,  in  the  words  of  any  creed. 

5.  A  fifth  principle  of  the  Unitarian  Church  is,  that  there 
can  he^  and  that  there  ought  to  he^  no  uniformity  of  re- 
ligious faith.  Differences  of  faith  are  inevitable.  Men 
cannot  all  believe  alike  more  than  they  can  look  alike  or 
act  alike.  Their  faith  will  vary  with  their  temperament, 
with  their  education,  with  their  habits  of  thought,  with 
the  influences  around  them.  Some  will  be  able  to  believe 
what  others  cannot  possibly  believe.  Some  will  accept 
readily  what  others  cannot  be  persuaded  to  accept.  All 
attempt  to  establish  one  creed  for  the  various  branches  of 
the  church  is  preposterous.  Sects  and  parties  in  religious 
things  are  as  natural  and  as  necessary  as  they  are  in  secu- 
lar things.  And  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  force  unanimity 
upon  the  major  jDoints  as  upon  the  minor  points  of  the 
creed.  All  men  cannot  be  made  to  see  God  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  or  to  find  salvation  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
more  than  they  can  be  made  to  take  precisely  the  same 
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view  of  Baptism  and  the  Sabbath.  This  principle  of  per- 
mitted and  inevitable  diversity  of  religious  opinion  is  one 
Avhich  all  Unitarians,  whether  of  the  right  wing  or  the  left 
wing,  most  strenuously  maintain. 

6.  A  sixth  principle  of  the  Unitarian  Church  is,  that 
sincere  faith  is  the  only  true  faith ;  that  a  mere  form  of 
words  or  phrases  does  not  express  a  man's  faith,  unless  he 
knows  what  he  is  saying.  A  man's  creed  is  not  what  he 
utters  with  the  lips,  but  what  he  utters  with  the  mind  and 
heart;  not  what  he  repeats  following  the  dictation  of  a 
priest,  but  what  he  repeats  out  of  the  motion  of  his  owm 
soul.  His  real  belief  is  not  his  professed  belief,  but  his 
honest  belief,  be  this  much  or  little,  be  this  identical  with, 
or  diifei'ent  from,  his  professed  belief.  Every  thing  which 
one  adds  to  his  honest  conviction  is  superfluous,  however 
it  may  coincide  with  the  dogmas  of  the  church.  It  is  a 
principle  of  all  Unitarian  Churches,  that  saving  faith  is  not 
in  form  of  sound  words,  but  in  the  sense  of  clear  ideas ; 
that  sincerity  is  the  prime  requisite  in  all  religious  state- 
ments and  confessions.  They  will  never  ask  a  convert  to 
say  that  he  believes  one  jot  or  tittle  more  than  he  does 
sincerely  believe,  even  if  he  may  be  kept  out  of  the  king- 
dom cf  heaven  by  the  defects  of  his  faith.  Strict  and  per- 
fect sincerity  is  the  avenue  by  which  they  would  send 
forth  their  confession  of  belief. 

7.  A  seventh  principle  of  the  Unitarian  Church  is,  that 
character  is  better  than  profession  of  any  kind,  and  that 
profession  without  character  is  good  for  nothing.  The 
character  of  a  man  tells  what  he  really  believes  better  than 
his  words  can  tell  this.  The  acts  of  a  man,  his  general 
tone  of  thought  and  habits  of  life,  are  the  expression  of 
his  i-eal  creed.  We  look  for  his  belief  at  what  lie  is,  and 
not  what  he  says  he  is.  We  ask  for  better  proof  than  any 
declarations,  specially  made.  The  creed  is  written  in  the 
life,  and  the  world  reads  it  from  the  man's  life.     Every 
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article  must  be  practically  witnessed  by  the  general  tenor 
of  tlie  man's  acts  or  words.  This  all  Unitarians  assert, 
whether  they  have  a  creed  or  not,  that  the  creed  is  second 
to  the  life,  and  must  never  be  made  the  evidence  or  the 
substitute  for  the  righteousness  of  the  mnn.  Tliey  infer 
no  man's  Christianity  from  tlie  ease  and  readiness  with 
wdiich  he  repeats  the  phrases  of  the  catechism ;  but  they 
look  first  at  the  work  which  he  does,  at  wliat  he  shows 
himself  to  be,  whether  his  life  and  acts  liave  any  resem- 
blance to  the  acts  and  life  of  the  Christ.  That  is  first, 
last,  and  always  their  test  of  the  Christian  character. 

These  which  we  have  mentioned,  —  the  right  of  private 
judgment;  reason  as  the  arbiter  of  truth  ;  that  no  man 'is 
infallible  ;  that  no  creed  can  contain  tlie  whole  of  religion  ; 
that  difference  of  faith  is  necessary  and  inevitable ;  that 
sincere  faith  is  tlie  only  true  fxith ;  and  that  life  and  char- 
acter prove  real  belief;  —  are  jormcipZes  admitted  by  all 
Unitarians.  Turning  from  these  to  speak  oi  doctrines^  we 
have  to  say  at  the  outset,  that  no  person  can  pretend  to 
tell  more  than  the  average  f  uth  of  the  body  to  which  he 
belongs.  The  Unitarian  Church  have  not,  and  they  never 
will  have,  any  authoritative  creed,  any  series  of  articles  of 
which  one  may  say,  "that  is  the  creed  of  the  sect,"  any 
thing  which  corresponds  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  of 
the  Lutherans,  or  to  the  Westminster  Catechism  of  the 
Presbyterians,  or  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  English 
Church.  One  who  attempts  to  tell  the  doctrines  of  the 
Unitarian  body  must  gather  these  from  his  study  of  tlie 
books  which  have  been  published  by  leading  wi'iters,  and 
from  his  general  acquaintance  with  the  men  and  women 
of  the  body.  He  can  only  sj^eak  from  impressions,  and  he 
has  no  right  to  commit  any  one  else  to  his  opinion. 

The  first  and  highest  doctrine  of  a  religious  system  is 
the  doctrine  of  God.  If  there  is  no  doctrine  of  God,  there 
can  be  no  theology.  What  do  Unitarians,  in  their  average 
faith,  believe  of  God  ? 
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1.  They  believe  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  in  his  per- 
sonal existence ;  that  he  is  a  personal  being,  with  mind, 
will,  feeling,  and  power,  all  infinite ;  that  his  attributes  of 
infinite  knowledge,  infinite  power,  infinite  love,  all  inhere 
in  a  substance  which  is  real.  They  do  not  attempt  to 
show  the  form  of  tliis  great  person,  to  show  the  mode  of 
this  infinite  existence,  to  show  what  kind  of  a  being  a  self- 
existing  being  —  who  never  was  born  and  who  can  never 
die  —  is.  They  simply  say  that  they  believe  that  there  is 
a  God  :  they  are  not  atlieists. 

2.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  they  believe  in  God  as  the 
Creator  of  all  the  things  which  are  in  the  universe,  giving 
in  the  beginning  the  germ  of  all  worlds,  and  establishing 
the  laws  of  generation  and  development,  by  which  the 
universe  has  become  what  it  is ;  that  what  we  seem  to  see, 
and  what  we  call  matter,  existed  originally  in  the  Divine 
thought;  that  God  is  the  author  of  all  being,  mediately, 
or  immediately ;  that  all  things  come  from  God,  on  earth 
or  in  heaven. 

3.  In  the  third  place.  Unitarians  believe  that  God  is  a 
just  God y  in  other  words,  that  he  rules  the  loorlcJ  by  laios 
which  are  sure,  unvarying,  impartial,  and  universal ;  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  universe  which  is  not  subject  to 
law ;  that  spiritual  processes  are  as  much  under  the  do- 
minion of  God's  law  as  material  processes,  —  every  being, 
high  and  low ;  a  grain  of  sand,  or  a  planet  in  its  orbit ; 
the  flowers  of  the  morning  faded  at  night,  or  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  with  its  thousand  years;  the  meanest  reptile 
and  the  greatest  man ;  every  thing  that  has  being,  is  sub- 
ject to  a  law  which  the  Infinite  Ruler  keeps  for  it.  They 
say  that  God's  will  is  just,  because  it  is  according  to  law, 
and  that  when  men  have  discovered  the  law  of  any  being's 
life,  they  have  found  the  Divine  justice  concerning  it. 
The  sternest  Calvinist  could  not  believe  in  the  justice  of 
God  more   absolutely  than   the  Unitarians  believe   in  it» 
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The  laws  of  God  are  bis  decrees,  and  he  has  decrees  for 
every  thing  that  he  has  made.  There  are  no  exceptions 
to  these  laws ;  what  seem  to  men  the  exceptions,  are  only 
the  result  of  laws  which  they  have  not  yet  discovered. 
God  is  the  Infinite  and  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  the  things 
that  are  made. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  Unitarians  believe  that  God  is 
a  loving  and  tender  Father^  having  in  infinite  measui-e  all 
that  love  for  his  creatures  which  earthly  parents  have  for 
their  children  ;  that  God's  creatures  are  his  children  ;  that 
he  loves  them  all,  blesses  them  all,  wills  the  best  good 
of  them  all,  and  is  never  weary  of  loving  them.  This 
fatherly  love  is  his  providence  for  them, — general  for  all 
together,  special  for  every  one.  Unitarians  do  not  believe 
in  any  partial  providence,  any  love  or  care  which  is  for 
one  family  and  not  for  another,  one  people  and  not  for 
another,  one  race  and  not  for  another,  one  church  and  not 
for  another,  one  age  and  not  for  another ;  —  but  in  a  prov- 
idence which  extends  to  all  ages,  all  churches,  all  races, 
all  peoples,  all  families,  all  men,  and  all  creatures,  special 
always,  because  always  present  and  never  wanting.  'J'he 
fullest  idea  of  an  ever-present,  ever-active,  ever-tender, 
ever-kind  love  of  the  Father  of  all  creatures  is  the  Unita- 
rian idea  of  Providence.  In  their  idea  God  can  never  be 
a  hating  God,  can  never  cease  to  love  and  care  for  any  of 
his  children.  His  love  is  incomprehensible,  only  becauj^e 
it  is  so  immense  and  infinite,  so  much  beyond  all  human 
love. 

5.  And  the  name  of  the  Unitarian  body  suggests 
another  peculiarity  of  their  belief  concerning  God,  —  in 
his  Unity.  They  believe  that  he  is  one^  not  divided  in 
his  Deity,  not  dual,  or  triple,  or  quadru[)le,  or  centuple, 
but  strictly  one.  They  believe  that  he  exists  in  one  being, 
and  one  person,  that  all  his  manifestations  are  gathered 
and  concentrated  in  this  single  personality.     They  speak 
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of  him  as  one  person  in  describing  his  work.  They  ad- 
dress liini  as  one  person  wlien  they  pray  to  him.  His  being 
is  single  and  singuhxr.  It  is  not  the  society  of  Gods  of 
which  Unitarians  think  when  they  think  of  God.  They 
keep  this  conception  of  unity  because  it  is  simple,  is  ra- 
tional, and  best  explains  the  work  of  Providence  and  Cre- 
ation. They  believe  in  the  unity  of  God  as  distinguished 
from  Pagan  Polytheism,  or  from  philosophical  Trinities, 
such  as  those  of  India  and  Greece,  and  such  as  those  of 
the  church-creeds.  They  find  it  entirely  possible  to  wor- 
ship God  the  Father  without  having  any  other  God  to 
divide  his  worship.  And  in  worshipping  God  the  Father, 
they  worship  the  God  whom  Jesus  himself  worshipped, 
and  whom  his  word  has  taught  them  to  worship. 

This,  then,  is  what  the  Unitarians  believe  of  God :  that 
he  exists  as  a  person  ;  that  he  creates  all  things;  that  he 
is  just,  as  he  rules  by  law;  that  he  loves,  as  an  Infinite 
Father,  all  his  children.;  and  that  he  is  one  God,  not  di- 
vided in  his  essence.  How  his  being  is,  what  it  is,  what 
is  his  form,  they  do  not  know,  they  do  not  care  to  know. 
The  finite  cannot  comprehend  the  infinite.  And  they  say 
of  God,  that  no  seai-ching  can  find  him  out,  and  that  all 
dictation  of  what  he  must  he  and  what  he  must  do^  is  fool- 
ish and  irreverent.  They  aflfirm,  as  much  as  any  sect,  the 
mystery  of  the  Godhead  ;  only  it  is  to  them  real  mystery 
l)y  its  greatness  and  fulness,  and  not  by  its  mathematical 
enigma.  God  is  the  eternal  wonder  of  the  human  soul,  so 
high,  so  vast,  so  complete  in  glory,  that  no  thought  can 
attain  his  being;  —  but  he  is  in  no  sense  the  puzzle  of  the 
soul,  vexing  it  continually  by  an  existence  which  seems 
false  and  wrong,  according  to  the  laws  of  thought.  The 
mystery  of  the  Godhead  in  the  Unitarian  creed  is  not 
the  part  of  God  which  lies  nearest,  but  the  outlying  great- 
ness which  shades  the  farther  circle,  and  is  lost  in  the  in- 
finite distance. 
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Next  to  the  doctrine  of  God,  in  a  system  of  theology,  is 
the  doctrine  of  3faii.  What  do  Unitarians  believe  con- 
cerning Man? 

1.  They  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  his  physical 
nature  man  is  part  of  the  orderly  system  of  organic  crea^ 
tioiis.  He  makes  one  of  the  series  of  animated  and  organ- 
ized beings.  He  has  wants,  instincts,  desires,  in  common 
with  other  animals.  He  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  walks  and 
runs,  rises  and  rests,  utters  sounds,  and  communicates  his 
feeling  as  beasts,  birds,  and  insects  do.  The  structure  of 
Lis  frame  is  not  essentially  different  from  the  structure  of 
other  animal  frames.  It  has  the  same  jiroportion  and  ad- 
justment of  bone,  and  nerve,  and  muscle,  of  heart  and 
brain.  Man  is  animal,  is  born  as  animals  are  born,  dies  as 
animals  die,  in  bodily  organization,  has  the  same  limita- 
tions to  his  physical  being.  His  spiritual  nature  exempts 
him  from  none  of  the  physical  laws..  He  is  as  much  under 
these  laws,  subject  to  physical  conditions,  as  the  humblest 
creature  of  God.  Anywhere  on  the  earth,  man  has  his 
place  and  his  share  in  the  physical  order  of  the  earth. 
Physically,  he  is  not  more  wonderfully  made  than  any 
plant  or  crystal. 

2.  But  Unitarians  believe,  in  the  next  place,  that  man 
is  at  the  head  of  this  series,  is  the  highest  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  visible  works  of  God's  hand.  They  believe 
in  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  that  he  is,  and  was  meant  to 
be,  Lord  of  Creation,  the  master  of  the  forces  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  lives  below  him ;  that  he  has  larger  powers, 
finer  feeling,  quicker  perception,  greater  range  of  action, 
than  any  of  the  other  beings  with  which  he  stands  in  line; 
that  there  is  nothing  above  him  in  this  world,  and  that 
the  imngination  can  conceive  nothing  of  which  his  nature 
is  not  capable.  They  believe  that  man  has  an  intelligence 
more  perfect,  a  will  more  energetic,  than  any  brute  beast ; 
that  he  has,  in  short,  a  nature  more  spiritual  than  any,  — 
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that  man  has  a  soul.  Concerning  the  nature  of  that  sonl, 
they  hold  differing  opinions.  Tiiere  is  no  uniform  Unita- 
rian psychology,  as  there  is  no  uniibrm  orthodox  psychol- 
ogy. But  upon  the  fi\ct  that  man  has  a  soul,  they  are 
generally  agreed.  The  spiritual  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
human  soul  is  more  insisted  upon  in  the  writings  of  the 
Unitarians  than  in  the  writings  of  any  religious  sect. 

3.  And  then  Unitarians  believe  that  this  spiritual  dig- 
nity is  a  possibility  of  the  wliole  human  race^  and  is  not 
the  property  or  prerogative  of  any  particular  portion  of 
the  race.  They  are  far  from  maintaining  that  all  men  are 
actually  equal,  in  the  life  that  they  have,  but  they  main- 
tain that  all  men  are  potentially  equal,  in  what  the}  may 
become,  and  that  they  have  the  same  spiritual  rights. 
They  have  all  the  same  Father,  no  matter  where  they  are 
born,  under  what  sky,  in  what  corner  of  the  earth,  to  what 
custom  of  life,  to  what  kind  of  influence.  The  savage  is  a 
man,  and  has  the  rights  of  a  man.  The  negro  is  a  man, 
and  has  the  riojhts  of  a  man.  The  idolater  is  a  man  as 
much  as  the  Christian.  Woman  is  human,  and  human 
rights  are  hers.  Unitarians  have  no  dogma  about  the 
first  human  pair,  or  the  first  creation  of  the  race;  where 
it  was;  in  Asia  or  America;  when  it  was,  six  thousand 
years  ago,  or  six  hundred  thousand  years  ago ;  in  one  pair 
or  in  one  hundred  pairs,  or  by  development  from  lower 
races;  but  they  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  human  race, 
as  men  everywhere  have  moral  sense  and  religious  sense, 
and  may  be  educated  to  a  spiritual  life  and  into  a  king- 
dom  of  heaven.     All  men  are  spiritually  children  of  God. 

4.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Unitarians  believe  in  the 
actual  imperfection  of  men.  None,  anywhere,  are  as  good 
as  they  might  be,  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be.  All  men 
are  sinners^  to  use  the  common  word,  because  they  trans- 
gress laws  which  are  appointed  for  their  physical  and 
spiritual  welfare.     This  transgression  is  sometimes  volun- 
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tfiry  and  deliberate ;  men  know  that  they  are  traiTsgress- 
ing.  Oftener  it  is  involuntary,  and  is  discovered  only  by 
the  penalty  which  it  brings.  Unitarians  say  that  even 
the  best  man,  who  is  most  careful  of  his  heart  and  way,  is 
not  perfect ;  that  he  does,  or  says,  or  thinks  what  is  not 
best,  that  he  makes  mistakes,  that  he  violates  law.  There 
is  no  one  who  is  in  all  things  wholly  righteous.  On  the 
fact  of  sin,  Unitarians  have  a  doctrine  as  positive  as  the 
doctrine  of  any  sect.  All  men  are  sinners,  all  women  are 
sinners,  all  children  even,  are  sinners,  in  the  sense  that 
they  do  what  they  ought  not  to  do,  and  leave  undone  the 
things  which  they  ought  to  do.  All  who  violate  the  laws 
of  their  being  commit  sin,  and  will  be  punished  for  that 
sin ;  the  smallest  or  the  greatest  violation  of  law  has  its 
inevitable  penalty. 

The  condition  of  man  as  a  sinner,  as  a  transgressor  of 
law,  makes  it  necessary  to  have  a  doctrine  concerning  De- 
liverance from  Sin,  —  concerning  what,  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal dialect,  is  termed  "  Salvation."  What  is  the  Unitarian 
doctrine  of  Salvation  ? 

1.  Unitarians  believe  that  salvation  is  deliverance  from 
sin  itself  —  from  its  influence,  its  mastery,  its  inner  force 
and  outer  force.  They  do  not  expect  or  ask  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  penalties  of  sins  committed,  or  from  the 
penalties  of  sin  while  the  sins  themselves  are  retained. 
They  believe  that  the  only  way  of  escaping  the  punish- 
ment of  sins  is  to  get  rid  of  the  sins  themselves.  They  do 
not  believe  in  sin  as  an  abstraction,  but  in  sins  as  realities. 
The  best  way,  and  the  only  way,  of  getting  rid  of  sin  is  by 
dealing  with  sins  as  realities,  as  things,  and  not  as  an  in- 
fluence in  things.  Deliverance  from  sin  is  wrought  by 
rectifying  the  sources  of  transgression,  by  substituting 
right  principles  for  wrong  principles,  right  affections  for 
wrong  aflTections,  a  right  direction  of  life  for  a  wrong  di- 
rection of  life,  by  getting  temptations  out  of  the  way,  by 
purifying  passions  and  appetites. 
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Unitarians  believe  that  the  method  of  salvation  varies 
in  the  case  of  different  persons.  Where  men  are  conscious 
of  any  violation  of  law,  the  first  step  must  be  repentance 
and  a  resolution  to  change  from  such  violation.  Where 
they  are  not  conscious  of  such  violation  of  law,  the  evil 
must  be  remedied  by  better  surrounding  influences  and 
better  education.  The  ordinary  means  of  saving  men 
from  sins  are  training  them  from  childhood  in  the  way  of 
virtue,  giving  them  good  precepts  and  good  examples, 
encouraging  all  that  is  pure  and  righteous  in  their  con- 
duct and  conversation,  keeping  around  them  an  atmos- 
phere of  purity,  removing  all  that  irabrutes  and  debases. 
As  so  much  of  the  sin  of  men  comes  from  the  circum- 
stances of  men,  —  their  mode  of  life,  their  society,  the  in- 
fluences around  them,  —  they  will  be  saved  by  setting 
these  circumstances  right,  by  making  them  more  comfort- 
able. As  so  much  of  sin  comes  from  disorder  in  the  phys- 
ical frame,  salvation  comes  in  sanitary  reforms,  in  better 
air,  more  light,  more  exercise,  more  physical  health.  Uni- 
tarians believe  that  men  are  saved  by  the  application  of 
the  remedy  exactly  to  the  need  ;  not  by  any  arbitrary 
and  artificial  scheme  which  is  the  same  for  all,  and  has  no 
connection  with  the  special  offence,  but  by  the  remedy 
that  belongs  to  the  disease.  They  would  not  deliver  one 
l^erson  from  melancholy  by  the  same  process  which  is  to 
deliver  another  from  drunkenness.  They  would  not  save 
one  person  from  jealousy  as  another  is  saved  from  the 
habit  of  stealing.  The  salvation  must  be  adapted  to  the 
offence,  whatever  that  offence  may  be.  Salvation  has  its 
difference  in  degree  as  well  as  its  difference  in  kind.  A 
great  deal  more  of  it  is  needed  in  some  cases  than  is  needed 
in  other  cases.  Those  who  are  spiritually  wise  need  very 
little  of  it;  those  who  are  spiritually  blind  and  ignorant 
need  a  great  deal  of  it.  It  is  much  more  difficult  in  some 
cases  than  in  other  cases ;  more  difficult  when  the  sin  is  of 
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habit  and  temperament  than  when  it  is  of  sudden  temp- 
tation, and  not  natural;  more  difficult  when  it  is  bound 
up  with  interests  and  passions  than  when  it  st  ;nds  aside 
from  the  daily  course  of  life.  There  are  some  occuj)ations 
and  positions  in  life  in  which  deliverance  from  sin  is  ex- 
tremely improbable,  some  callings  in  which  life  seems  only 
possible  through  continued  sin. 

Unitarians  believe  in  change  of  heart,  where  the  emotion 
and  direction  of  the  heart  need  to  be  changed,  but  the 
saving  change  in  their  theology  means  always  a  change  of 
life  and  action ;  a  coming  back  from  violation  of  law  to 
obedience  to  law.  Salvation  is  the  reconciliation  of  the 
life  to  the  laws  of  God,  the  restoration  of  the  transgressor 
to  obedience.  In  this  work  all  the  change  is  in  the  life, 
spirit,  and  purpose  of  men;  there  is  no  change  in  the 
Divine  Father  or  in  his  la\vs.  God  does  not  repent;  only 
man  repents.  God  does  not  alter  his  work  or  his  coun- 
sels;  only  man  changes  his  work  and  his  counsel.  Unita- 
rians do  not  believe  in  any  transaction  between  God  and 
man  in  this  matter  of  salvation,  or  any  scheme  by  which 
Divine  Citttibutes  are  adjusted  in  a  work  which  is  wholly 
the  concern  of  the  creature.  Change  of  heart  and  life 
does  not  merely  guarantee  salvation,  not  merely  win 
this,  — it  is  salvation.  The  salvation  comes  in  the  obedi- 
ence to  law,  not  merely  afte7'  the  obedience  to  law\  Uni- 
tfirians  believe  in  future  salvation  as  identical  with  present 
salvation ;  and  hold  that  the  oidy  real  salvation  is  present 
salvation.  A  man  is  saved  in  tlie  spiritual  world  as  he  is 
saved  in  the  natural  world,  —  by  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  his  being. 

The  most  important  influence  in  this  deliverance  of  the 
soul  and  life  of  man  from  sin  is  the  Christian  religion. 
This  saves  men  in  most  civilized  lands;  though  Unittirians 
believe,  too,  that  heathen  religions  have  saving  qualities, 
and  that  the  Chinese  are  saved  from  sin  by  the  teachings 
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of  Confucius,  the  Persians  by  the  teachings  of  Zoroaster; 
that  men  are  made  better  by  the  moi-al  trutlis  even  of 
idohitrous  faiths.  But  they  believe  that  the  best  of  all  re- 
ligions—  the  religion  which  gives  the  highest,  broadest, 
and  most  sj^iritual  salvation  —  is  the  religion  which  holds 
the  name  of  Christ.  They  accept  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of 
those  who  become  his  disciples,  and  know  his  Gospel ;  and 
as  indirectly  the  Saviour  of  many  who  are  not  called  by 
his  name,  and  are  not  conscious  that  they  know  his  Gospel, 
The  average  Unitarian  faith  exalts  the  salvation  which  is 
from  Christ,  and  gives  it  all  the  practical  force  which  it 
has  in  any  creed.  No  epithets  of  honor  are  too  strong  to 
describe  this  great  salvation. 

But  the  Unitarian  idea  of  this  salvation  is  not  that  it  is 
mystical,  unnatural,  outside  of  the  ordinary  ways  of  influ- 
ences, but  strictly  according  to  the  natural  way  of  influ- 
ence. Christ  saves  men  by  his  teaching^  by  telling  them 
what  is  just,  pure,  good,  true,  noble,  and  divine,  by  giving 
them  good  instruction,  by  giving  tliera  right  moral  and 
religious  ideas.  He  is  the  great  teacher,  whose  words  are 
wiser  than  those  of  prophets  and  sages.  Christ  saves  men 
by  his  example ;  showing  in  his  own  conduct  and  conver- 
sation, as  we  read  his  biographies,  what  way  of  life,  what 
kind  of  intercourse,  makes  men  happy,  and  gives  a  clear 
conscience  and  the  sense  of  God's  nearness.  Christ  saves 
by  the  spirit  of  his  loorlc^  which  was  in  healing  and  bless- 
ing men.  Christ  saves  by  liis  fortitude  in  suffering^ 
instanced  in  many  ways,  but  especially  by  his  death  upon 
the  Cross;  which  is,  moreover,  the  supreme  sign  of  self- 
devotion  and  sacrifice.  Christ  saves,  as  he  shows  in  his 
word  and  his  act,  in  his  life  and  death,  the  incarnation  of 
the  Divine  spirit,  —  the  life  of  a  Divine  Man.  In  speak- 
ing and  thinking  of  the  salvation  of  Christ,  Unitarians  do 
not  separate  the  human  from  the  Divine  in  his  nature,  or 
one  part  of  his  life  from  another.     Men  are  not  saved  by 
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his  miracnlous  birth,  or  by  his  miraculous  death,  or  by 
anything  in  his  history  that  is  apart  from  practical  adap- 
tation to  the  human  soul.  Men  are  saved  by  forming  his 
life  within  their  lives,  by  becoming  like  him  in  spirit,  in 
jDurpose,  in  virtue,  and  in  faith,  by  the  whole  of  his  life, 
and  by  the  general  influence  of  liis  work.  They  ai-e  saved 
by  the  Christianity  which  has  got  into  the  customs  of 
society^  which  has  been  fixed  in  the  statutes  and  laws, 
which  has  entered  into  the  relations  of  life,  of  business,  of 
the  State,  or  of  the  Church.  Among  Unitarians  there  are 
various  views  of  the  nature  and  the  being  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Some  think  that  he  Avas  different  by  constitu- 
tion from  all  other  men,  with  no  human  father;  while 
others  think  that  he  was  what  his  own  Apostles  supposed 
him  to  be,  the  son  of  Joseph  the  carpenter,  and  that  he 
had  brothers  and  sisters,  as  the  narrative  says.  Some 
tliink  that  he  lived  in  an  angelic  state  before  he  was  boin, 
while  others  give  to  him  no  more  pre-existence  than  to  any 
man.  Some  tliink  that  his  rising  from  the  dead  w\as  in 
the  flesh  with  which  he  died,  while  others  think,  like  the 
women  at  the  sepulchre,  that  it  was  a  spirit  which  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  man.  But  whatever  these  differing 
views  about  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus, 
all  Unitarians  believe  that  he  saves  men  by  natural  influ- 
ence on  their  hearts  and  lives,  as  he  teaches  them,  shows 
them  their  sin,  inspires  them  to  seek  better  things,  and 
demonstrates  to  them  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  man  of 
God,  and  the  life  of  God.  All  Unitarians  find  this  suffi- 
cient, without  any  scheme  or  contrivance  by  which  God 
has  to  appease  his  own  wrath  in  the  slaughter  of  an  inno- 
cent person  for  the  sins  of  a  guilty  world.  In  the  Unita- 
rian phrase,  the  word  "atonement"  always  means,  as  it 
meant  in  the  one  place  where  it  is  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament,—  reconciliation;  and  that  reconciliation  is  in 
bringing  the  souls  of  men  to  sympathy  with  God  and  his 
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Inws.  The  Unitarian  Christology  is  of  one  who  prepares 
the  souls  of  men  to  be  the  dwelling-])hice  of  GocVs  spirit, 
of  a  mediator  who  gives  to  the  soul  the  message  and  the 
substance  of  the  life  of  God;  who  showed  in  a  simple  hu- 
man life  of  compassion,  love,  and  faithfulness,  the  visible 
inspiration  of  God. 

And  this  leads  us  to  say  that  Unitarians  believe  that 
there  is  a  special  influence  of  the  spirit  of  God  upon  the 
souls  of  men.  They  believe  that  men  are  inspired,  are 
quickened,  are  enlightened  and  energized  by  this  divine 
influence ;  that  it  is  in  the  word  of  prophets  and  in  the 
acts  of  saints.  They  believe  that  there  was  inspiration  in 
the  ancient  time,  and  that  there  is  inspiration  in  the  mod- 
ern time;  that  there  is  a  foith  in  spiritual  tilings,  a  sight 
of  spiritual  truths,  which  is  not  the  result  of  investigation, 
or  of  logical  process,  but  which  is  given  directly,  which 
comes  in  conscious  communion  with  God.  Tliey  believe 
thsit  prayer  is  the  natural  and  the  eflectual  method  of  this 
communion  with  God,  that  the  Divine  Spirit  always  comes 
near  to  the  souls  of  men  when  tliey  pray  sincerely,  when 
they  pour  out  their  souls  in  petition  for  spiritual  gifts,  or 
recognize  the  providence  and  love  of  a  living  God.  Uni- 
tarians use  prayer,  and  believe  in  it,  though  they  attach  to 
it  no  superstitious  ideas,  and  do  not  think  that  its  influence 
is  in  any  sense  supernatural.  They  believe  in  prayer  as 
wholly  according  to  the  spiritual  law ;  as  the  necessary 
way  of  gaining  graces  of  the  soul,  and  of  holding  conscious 
intercourse  with  God.  They  have  not  all  the  same  philos- 
ophy of  its  working.  Some  think  that  it  may  move  the 
mind  of  God,  while  others  see  i  s  effective  work  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men.  But  all  confess  that  it  has  its 
place  in  the  way  of  tlie  spiritual  life,  and  that  inspiration 
comes  through  prayer. 

Unitai-ians  believe,  as  really  as  Evangelical  sects  in  their 
prayer  meetings,  that  men  may  be  and  ought  to  be  in- 
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spired  to-dny  as  truly  as  in  any  former  day;  as  really,  too, 
as  Roman  Catholics,  that  inspiration  ought  to  be,  and  that 
it  is,  in  the  Christian  Church.  They  have  a  very  positive 
doctrine  concerning  the  Church.  They  say  tliat  the 
Church  is  the  spiritual  union  and  fellowslup  of  all  Chris- 
tian men  and  women,  of  all  men  and  women  who  liave 
the  spirit  of  Christ  in  their  hearts  and  are  trying  to  do 
his  work;  that  it  is  not  to  be  fistened  in  any  sectarian 
enclosure,  or  described  by  any  sectarian  name ;  that  no 
denomination  of  Christians  has  a  right  to  call  itself  "^Ae" 
Church,  exclusive  of  other  denominations ;  that  all  right- 
eous and  God-fearing  men  and  women,  wdio  are  trying  to 
realize  the  kingdom  and  justice  of  God,  as  revealed  by 
Christ,  are  in  the  Church,  members  of  the  Church,  whether 
they  belong  to  any  particular  Church  or  not,  whether  or 
not  they  have  taken  any  sectarian  name;  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  admits  men  to  the  Cluirch,  and  not  the  laying  on  of 
a  priest's  hands  or  the  uttering  of  a  few  phrases;  that  a 
great  many  persons  are  in  the  Church  who  have  never  con- 
fessed their  faith  before  men,  and  have  never  gone  through 
any  process  of  conversion  that  they  have  known.  Unita- 
rians believe  in  the  ''  Holy  Catholic  Church  "  in  the  larg- 
est sense  of  that  phrase,  not  as  meaning  Roman  Catholic, 
or  Anglo-Catholic,  or  Presbyterian  Catholic,  or  Catholic 
with  any  local  or  sectarian  prefix,  but  as  meaning  the 
whole  company  of  those  who  have  been  influenced  by  the 
great  salvation.  The  Church  is  as  wide  as  the  world  and 
as  wide  as  tlie  presence  of  the  Lord.  Tliey  believe,  as 
Paul  believed,  that  even  a  multitude  of  the  heathen,  with- 
out knowing  it,  are  in  the  Church  of  Christ;  that  the  only 
Church  which  Christ  formed,  or  intended  to  form,  was 
this  spiritual  Church,  which  knew  no  distinction  of  name, 
and  had  no  rejection  of  any  who  might  wish  to  come  into 
it.  Unitarians  do  not  believe  in  a  Church  wdiich  bars  or 
bolts  its  doors  to  any  that  wish  to  come  in,  or  which  sets 
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in  the  gateway  any  barrier  or  test  of  human  opinion  or 
human  creed.  They  believe  in  a  free  Church,  not  in  a 
fenced.  Church,  in  a  Church  which  is  recruited  always  and 
is  never  full. 

Unitarians  have  no  doctrine  of  Sacraments,  except  as 
all  obligations,  all  solemn  promises,  are  sacraments.  Bap- 
tism they  call  a  sacrament,  as  it  is  a  pledge  of  a  man  or 
woman  for  themselves,  or  for  their  children,  that  they  will 
try  to  realize  the  righteousness  of  God  in  their  own  lives, 
or  in  the  lives  of  their  children.  Unitarians  have  no  holy- 
water,  and  pray  when  they  baptize  that  the  man  may  con- 
secrate himself  or  his  children  by  that  sign  of  purification. 
The  external  act  is  only  a  sign,  and  they  regard  the  man- 
ner of  administration  as  of  no  importance,  whether  it  is 
by  touching  the  forehead  or  plunging  the  body.  Marriage 
is  a  sacrament,  as  it  is  the  promise  of  two  souls  to  keep 
spiritual  union,  and  to  be  faithful  to  one  another  in  the 
most  momentous  of  earthly  relations.  The  Lord's  Supper 
is  a  sacrament,  as  it  renews  from  time  to  time  the  promise 
of  brotherly  love.  Unitarians  attach  no  superstitious 
ideas  to  this  so-called  rite.  It  is  not  to  them  a  repetition 
of  the  tragedy  of  Calvary,  or  a  peculiar  privilege  of  men 
initiated  into  a  secret  society,  or  a  reward  of  religious 
meiit ;  —  in  no  sense  an  awful  mystery.  It  is  simply  a  me- 
morial feast,  calling  to  mind  the  last  supper  of  Jesus  and 
his  disciples,  and  signifying  the  relation  which  the  disci- 
ples of  Jesus  always  bear  to  one  another.  Some  Unita- 
rians attach  more  importance  to  this  memorial  than  others, 
but  all  agree  in  making  it  a  tneans  of  religion,  and  not  in 
any  sense  an  end.  None  that  I  know  would  keep  any 
person  away  from  the  Lord's  table  who  may  wish  to  come 
there,  whatever  his  name,  his  profession,  or  his  character. 
Unitarians  believe  that  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ought  to  be  always  free,  as  it  was  free  in  the  beginning, 
and  they  have  no  measure  of  fitness  for  it.     They  make 
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their  invitation  to  it  as  broad  as  was  the  invitation  of  Paul 
and  Timothy.  The  Lord's  Supper  which  they  beUeve  in 
is  not  the  Mass  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  the  solemn 
symbol  of  the  Evangelical  elect,  separated  from  the  world, 
but  the  memorial  feast  as  they  find  it  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament. 

Unitarians  take  the  books  of  the  Bible  as  the  record  of 
the  teaching  of  God  to  the  Jewish  people  and  to  the  early 
Christians  through  their  wise  men  and  their  prophets. 
Their  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is,  that  it  is  a  collection  of 
books  on  various  subjects,  —  historical,  biographical,  poeti- 
cal, and  moral,  of  various  value,  but  mostly  with  a  relig- 
ious bearing  and  purpose.  The  inspiration  which  they 
find  in  the  Bible  is  an  inspiration  of  the  men  whose  story 
is  told,  not  an  inspiration  of  the  words  and  letters.  The 
Old  Testament  is  the  literature  of  the  Jewish  people ;  the 
New  Testament  is  the  early  Christian  literature.  Unita- 
rians prize  the  Bible  as  much  as  any  sect ;  use  it  in  tlieir 
churches,  use  it  in  their  homes,  gladly  assist  in  its  circula- 
tion ;  but  they  do  not  make  an  idol  of  this  sacred  book, 
and  worship  its  name.  They  prize  it  for  the  ideas  which 
it  holds,  and  the  truth  that  it  contains,  and  do  not  make 
more  of  it  than  it  really  is,  or  contend  that  it  is  Avhat  it 
never  claims  to  be.  To  them  the  Bible  is  in  the  words  of 
men,  —  Hebrew  and  Greek,  Latin  and  English;  and  it  has 
the  characteristics  of  human  thought  and  speech,  even 
while  it  tells  the  will  of  God. 

And  the  Unitarian  doctrine  of  the  Sacred  Day  is  that  it 
is  the  Lord? 8  Day^  which  preserves  in  memory  that  great 
event  in  the  life  of  Christ  which  took  away  from  liis  fol- 
lowers the  fear  of  death.  They  do  not  think  of  this  day 
as  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  loaded  with  prohibitions,  a  day  on 
which  it  is  sinfid  to  walk  or  ride,  to  laugh  or  to  be  joyful, 
but  as  a  day  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  best  and  freest  nat- 
ural affections.     It  is  no  more  sacred  in  itself  than  any 
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other  days  of  the  week,  and  has  no  moral  code  peculiar 
to  itself.  The  Unitarian  doctrine  is  that  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath ;  that 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  wearing  sad  countenances 
when  men  worship  together  than  when  they  work  to- 
gether. The  dignity  of  the  day  comes  in  the  spiritual 
quickening  which  it  gives ;  in  its  associations  with  what 
is  beautiful,  and  pure,  and  friendly,  and  fraternal ;  in  its 
separating  men  from  selfish  cares  and  joining  them  in  com- 
mon prayers  for  mutual  good;  in  giving  them  experience 
of  the  heavenly  life,  which  is  the  immortal  life.  On  the 
Lord's  day,  men  feel  their  true  life,  and  they  have  this 
more  abundantly. 

And  the  Unitarian  doctrine  of  death  is,  that  it  is  onh/ 
a  change  in  the  condition  of  life^  not  an  extinction  of  life 
itself.  It  has  no  power  to  destroy  the  soul,  but  all  its 
work  is  in  taking  vitality  from  the  bodily  frame,  and 
leaving  the  parts  of  this  to  dissolve  and  enter  into  new 
material  forms.  The  soul,  the  living  spirit  of  the  man,  un- 
clothed from  its  mortal  part,  assumes  now  a  spii'itual 
body,  suited  to  a  new  world  and  new  needs  of  life.  The 
philosophy  of  the  spiritual  world  is  not  uniform  with  Uni- 
tarian believers.  Some  have  it  nicely  drawn  out,  and  can 
make  pictures  of  it,  while  with  others  it  lies  vague  and 
undefined.  But  all  that  I  know  agree  in  rejecting  tlie 
crude  notion  of  the  resurrection  of  the  physical  body,  and 
in  denying  any  necessary  union  between  the  soul  and 
body  after  death  has  parted  them.  Most  Unitarians  be- 
lieve in  the  recognition  of  departed  friends,  that  souls 
which  have  been  joined  on  earth  in  love  will  still  keep 
anion  in  the  spiritual  world ;  that  in  the  disembodied 
world  there  are  near  societies,  families  and  kindreds, 
though  the  physical  ties  exist  no  longer.  Tliere  are  some 
who  think  and  speak  of  Heaven  as  a  place ;  but  the  faith 
of  the  wisest  treats  Heaven  as  a  state,  which  may  be  as 
real  on  the  earth  as  beyond  the  earth. 
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In  regard  to  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  future  life, 
Unitarians  have  no  doctrine  separate  from  their  general 
doctrine  of  hiw  and  its  violations.  They  beheve  that  all 
good  deeds  have  their  inevitable  reward,  cannot  fiil  to 
bring  the  happiness  and  peace  which  they  deserve,  but 
that  the  thought  or  expectation  of  personal  happiness, 
here  or  hereafter,  is  not  the  proper  motwe  of  Christian 
virtue.  Men  should  do  good,  because  that  is  right,  because 
that  is  the  will  of  God,  not  because  it  will  give  them  some 
individual  blessing.  So  they  believe  that  every  sin  has  its 
penalty  which  cannot  be  escaped,  and  that  the  spiritual 
penalty  of  sin  will  endure  as  long  as  the  sin  lasts,  and  un- 
til it  shall  have  wrous^ht  its  due  and  needful  reformation. 
How  long  in  time  this  will  be,  they  cannot  tell ;  but  they 
believe  that  God's  counsel  will  not  fiil  through  man's 
transgression,  and  that  it  is  the  Lord's  will  that  not  one 
of  his  rational  creatures  should  utterly  and  for  ever  perish. 
They  expect,  in  the  consummation  of  all  things,  the  uni- 
versal reign  of  the  Lord. 

This  is  a  rapid  and  concise  statement  of  the  average 
Unitarian  opinion  upon  the  principal  points  of  religious 
doctrine.  Unitarians  claim  that  these  views  are  rational, 
and  can  be  maintained  without  doing  violence  to  reason ; 
that  they  are  Scriptural,  and  can  be  justified  from  the 
spirit  and  from  the  letter  of  the  Christian  record,  rightly 
read  ;  that  they  are  agreeable  to  the  best  instincts  of  the 
soul ;  that  they  are  harmonious  with  the  science  of  nature, 
and  with  the  needs  of  human  life ;  that  children  can  un- 
derstand them,  and  that  the  mature  mind  does  not  out- 
grow them ;  that  they  are  good  to  live  by,  and  that  they 
are  good  to  die  by.  This  system  of  doctrine  has  satisfied, 
and  still  satisfies,  the  wisest  men  and  the  best  men ;  men 
who  are  honored,  trusted,  and  loved ;  men  who  are  listened 
to  respectfully,  and  are  followed  by  the  praise  and  rever- 
ence of  the  whole  community.     Three  of  the  American 
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Presidents  have  been  members  of  the  Unitarian  Church, 
and  two  others  have  given  this  faith  in  substance  as  their 
creed.  Of  Judges,  Governors,  Senators,  Congressmen, 
elected  by  votes  of  the  Evangelical  sects,  who  have  pro- 
fessed this  faith,  the  list  would  be  a  very  long  one.  The 
most  distinguished  of  the  writers  of  the  country,  in  his- 
tory, in  poetry,  in  philosophy,  in  art,  are  nearly  all  Unita- 
rians. The  ablest  public  speakers  find  inspiration  in  these 
views  of  God  and  man.  So  far  as  great  names  lend 
credit  to  any  doctrine,  this  Unitarian  doctrine  certainly 
has  it.  But  it  has  in  quite  as  large  measure  the  better 
credit  of  noble  and  beautiful  lives,  of  saintly  men  and 
women,  who  rise,  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  to  tell  what  it  has 
done  for  them.  The  worst  bigot  in  Massachusetts  would 
not  dare  to  call  Governor  Andrew  an  "infidel,"  though  he 
was  as  faithful  to  care  for  his  Sunday-school  class  in  the 
Unitarian  Church  of  the  Disciples  as  for  the  wounded  in 
the  hospitals  and  the  soldiers  in  the  field.  No  faith  has 
ever  been  more  ready  to  prove  itself  by  works  of  love  and 
mercy  than  this  faith.  If  it  has  not  sent  many  missiona- 
ries to  fight  against  idolatry  in  heathen  lands,  and  substi- 
tute for  this  idolatry  the  creeds  of  Augustine  or  Calvin,  it 
has  sent  fav  more  than  its  proportion  of  missionaries  into 
the  waste  places  at  home,  into  the  haunts  of  wickedness, 
to  convert  the  blind,  and  the  erring,  and  the  sinful.  No 
one  can  deny  that  Unitarian  Christianity  makes  ministers 
of  practical  righteousness. 

Unitarians  are  not  indifferent  to  the  good-will  of  the 
Christians  around  them.  They  do  not  like  to  be  misrep- 
resented, or  to  be  treated  as  outlaws,  even  by  ignorant  and 
bigoted  men.  But  they  can  stand  alone,  and  are  not  to  be 
driven  from  their  position  by  any  slanders.  They  will 
hold  fast  to  what  they  believe  to  be  truth,  even  if  they 
are  denounced  as  unbelievers,  or  are  denied  a  place  in  the 
great  salvation.     They  want  no  Heaven  which  is  won  by 
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compromise  or  hypocrisy ;  and  they  will  lose  the  society 
of  men  whom  they  respect  rather  than  be  false  to  the 
word  of  God  as  it  is  spoken  to  their  souls.  They  hold 
their  doctrine  not  as  a  finality  or  a  perpetually  binding 
creed,  but  as  ready  always  to  revise  and  improve  it,  as 
the  spirit  of  God  shall  give  them  more  light  and  knowl- 
edge. They  own  no  master  but  the  great  Teacher,  the 
great  source  of  spiritual  wisdom,  and  they  are  content  to 
abide  his  judgment.  They  ask  no  triumph  or  success,  but 
the  triumph  which  truth  shall  give  them,  as  shown  in  the 
logic  of  their  argument,  and  as  shown  in  the  lives  of  their 
confessors. 
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READ  WIIAT  SOME  OF  THE  PAPERS  SAY  OF 

ORTHODOXY: 

ITS    TRUTHS     AISri3     ERROIiS, 
By  JAMES  FREEMAN   CLARKE, 

OF    WniCH    FIVE     EDITIONS     HAVE     BEEN     SOLD. 


**  We  ad-rise  our  people,  and  especially  our  ministers,  to  read  this  book.  It  Is  well 
rritten  and  able.  It  will  be  to  them  a  rich  source  of  instruction.  It  is  the  fairest 
book,  from  a  Unitarian  position,  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  though  abun- 
dantly open  to  criticism." —  Con^regationniist  (Orthodox),  Boston. 

"  The  author,  a  prominent  Unitarian  clergyman  of  this  city,  reviews,  in  this  work, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  severally  treats  of  them  from  the  stand- 
point of  James  Freeman  Clarke ;  for  he  makes  no  pretension  that  the  opinions  put 
forth  are  other  than  his  own  private  judgment.  It  is  well  worth  careful  perusal."  — 
Zion''s  Herald  (Methodist),  Boston. 

"  We  have  read  it  with  pleasure,  even  where  its  conclusions  or  processes  do  not 
fully  commend  themselves  to  our  mind.  Dr.  Clarke  writes  with  great  clearness  and 
beauty  and  force.  His  criticisms  are  acute,  his  spirit  conciliatorj',  his  method  fair,  hia 
expressions  of  faith  definite.  .  .  .  The  volume  is  full  of  matter;  and  we  commend  it 
to  every  thoughtful  reader,  not  that  its  conclusions  may  be  accepted,  but  that  its 
matter  may  be  carefully  weighed."  — Christian  Ambassador  (  Universalist),  Neiv  York. 

"  It  deals  vigorously  with  the  great  questions  by  which  the  course  of  religioua 
thought  in  our  times  is  being  agitated.  It  will  naturally  have  a  general  reading  with 
ministers.  Withal  the  lovers  of  truth  welcome  every  such  honest  discussion.  Tho 
truth  it  brings  out  will  live.  The  errors  it  contains  will  be  blown  away." —  Christian 
Mirror  (Orthodox),  Portland,  Me. 

"  The  reputation  of  the  author  of  this  volume  mil  attract  attention  to  its  contents. 
Whatever  may  be  Ifie  fi''st  prejudice  against  Mr.  Clarke  as  a  Unitarian,  the  candid 
reader  will  concede  chat  he  is  an  honest,  as  well  as  a  strong,  advocate  for  his  faith. 
,  .  .  We  think  that  no  one  will  deny,  after  perusing  this  volume,  that  the  author  haa 
presented  his  points  with  zeal  and  eloquence." —  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal. 

"Admirable  in  intention,  kind  in  temper,  candid  in  spirit,  earnest  in  purpo.se,  this 
volume  occupies  a  place  in  theological  literature  which  ought  to  have  been  filled 
before,  but  which,  until  now,  has  remained  empty." —  The  Natiim,  New  York. 

"  The.=;e  are  but  a  few  prominent  points  of  the  book,  which  discusses  all  the  doc- 
trines elaborately,  and  in  a  manner  to  interest  and  instruct,  not  only  students  of 
theology,  but  all  inteUigent  Christians."  —  Republican,  Springfield,  Massi 

Tho  book  is  a  12mo  of  512  pages,  and  is  sold  for  the  low  price  of  $1.25: 
and  will  be  sent/ree  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  that  amount. 

The  usual  discount  of  20  per  cent  to  clergymen. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  Association's  publications  sent  frflo  on 
application. 

AMERICAN  ITNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION, 

7  Tremont  Place,  Boston. 
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